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Art. I. J. Tlejlectioru on the Nature and Tendency of the present 
Spirit of the Times, By the Rev. G. Burges. 8vo. 

2. A Comparative , View of the Principles <f the Court and the 
Country Parties in Modem Times. 8vo. London, 1821. 

3^. Ijc Roi est Mort — Vive le Rot! Par le Vicomte be Cha- 
teaubriand. 8vo. Paris, 1824. 

^T^herb is no better way of making any one sensible of his 
“■* failings, than exhibiting the same failings in another per- 
son j and even nations, whose sell-sufficiency and vanity far 
exceed'that of individuals, may sometimes be prevailed upon 
to cmitemplate their own faults and prepared to correct them, 
by seeing their effects upon the people of other conntrie.s, 
when they would be too angry to listen to any reproofs of 
then^selves. As there is, in the present age, a disposition, 
extremely prevalent with a party among us, to inculcate the 
most slavish maxims under the ffimsy pretext of holding up 
loyalty, and reedmmending a sort of religious veneration for 
all establishments; and as there can be no doubt that the 
effect of their doctrines hN^ng generally received, if it is not the 
very object they have in View, would be to destroy the funda- 
mental principles of the English constitution, it is fit that the 
people should, from time to time, be put on their guard against 
such wiles ; and warned against suffering themselves gradually 
to adopt the language of despotic governments, and to substitute 
the feelings of servile flatterers, abjectly cringing before an arbi- 
trary master, for the manly attachment to their country ahd its 
institutions, which becomes the citizens of a firee state — subjects 
of a limited monarch, who is as much as themselves amenable 
to the law of the land. It is true, tliat the party we allude to 
may be thought to have come a century, or rather two centu- 
VOL. XXI. NO. 81. A 
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riee too kite — ^with ’ tlieir * rightful sove- 

reigns, * their ‘ chivalrous devotion to the crown, ’ their * con- 
secrated thrones and celestial altars. * There is no great fear, 
indeed, that such boyish tropes should ever usurp the p^ce of that 
rational preference for limited monarchy, which has, upon the 
whole, cast the balance in its favour us against a commonwealth, 
chiefly because the latter is more likely to end in an absolute go- 
vernment. Yet the direct power, and the weight and influence 
of those who hold, and by their tools woula propagate, the 
very worst opinions, is so great, from the stations they occupy 
in the country, and their places in the administration of its al^ 
fiiirs, that their unceasing efforts in society, and through the 
press, cannot but be attended with some little success ; and a 
tone of sycophancy towards mere Royalty is sometimes observ- 
able, whiem seems wholly at variance with the spirit of the age. 
The eflbrts of the High Church party, too, always the most 
liittur cueuiics of liberty, and indeed of all improvement, are 
steadily pointed in the same direction ; because they justly be- 
lieve that whatever tends to make the crown despotic, must lead 
to the extirpation of religious liberty, and the joint domination 
of priestcraft and kingcraft. It may therefore be worth while 
to show those whom the jiarties in question would fain seduce 
into the worshi}) of despotism, how very creditable a figure its 
most pious adorers make in the eyes of reasonable men j and 
for the reason already given, as well as because this piety is far 
more fervent in Trance than elsewhere at the present moment, 
we may advantageously turn our eyes towards the lively emo- 
tions of religion and loyalty lately exhibited in the capital of 
that coiuitry. 

Louis Xv III., though, as a private gentleman, he might 
liave passed for a good humoured man, of some information 
and classical attainments, (nay even for a person of some ta- 
lents, until he unwarily wrote a book), was certainly one of 
the least distinguished kings that ever sate on a throne. It 
is not that more insignificant princes have not reigned in ordi- 
nary times, but that he showed an eminent defect of all great 
qualities in trying emergencies. His emigration ; his long 
life, or vegetation abroad previous to the sudden reverse of for- 
tune which befel the I'^rcnch arms ; his restoration by foreign 
force ; his inglorious expulsion thereafter, when the mere sight 
of a great man’s face, and the sound of his voice, drove all that 
lyas Bourbon instantaneously out of the country ; his far more 
inglorious re-entry in the rear of the enemy’s troops, by whom 
that country had been conquered and ravaged ; his enduring 
tliL^ -sceptre for years while the enemy’s soldiers garrisoned lus 
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territories ; his later years passed in favouring all manner of 
attempts to defraud the people of the constitution to which 
he and his family pretended they owed their restoration 
— Such were the claims of the Monarch to the respect and 
the gratitude of Frenchmen ; while the >man was commend- 
ed to their veneration by a life in whicli, for a considerable 
time past, the rational had nearly merged in the animal na- 
ture ; and it was notorious that the state to wdiich he W'as at 
last reduced by the most hopeless and shocking indrmities, 
rendered his death a release, in a degree exceeding almost any 
case ever before known. Over this prince — this individual — 
but above all this patient, whose deplorable condition was as 
well known ns his advanced age, and about whose physical 
state, at least, the most loyal of devotees could not aftect to 
raise a dotibt-rthere have been chanted rhapsodies of lamen- 
tation and of love that would have appeared extravagant to 
all rational minds had Henry IV. been suddenly snatched 
from his people in the fulness of clemency and success, or 
Louis XIV. at the height of his splendour and his fortunes. 
^ * Every one (says a journal) has learnt, with the utmost grief, 
‘ the sad event which covers France with mourning. ’ This 
affliction was thus communicated to the soldiers of the garrison 
at Paris by their commandant, an officer, we will venture to 
, say, not to be equalled in any army for steadiness of counte- 
nance, whatever may be said of him in other respects. * Sol- 
‘ diers I his Majesty Louis XVIII. has just closed his glorious 

* life. The King has ordered public prayers. It is his Majes- 

* ty’s, Charles the Xth’s, intention that the troops should he 

* present. Your standards, drums, and trumpets, are to be co- 
‘ verfed with black crape j the officers are to wear black crape 

* on their aimis, and on their swords, till further orders. Sol- 

* diers, ’ he added, with a loud but tremulous voice, * after having 

* given your tears for him, whom it has pleased Gotl to take to 

* himself, let us give our hearts, and our arms, and our blood, 

* if necessary, for his Majesty Charles X. These words were 

* answeretl by unanimous cries of^‘ Vive le Roi I ” “ Vive 

* Charles X. f ” from the soldiers, of course, but whether with 
the ‘ loud and tremulous voice ’ or not, we have no means of 
ascertaining. 

• It is the custom, when a king of France dies, to show tho 
body for some hours, as they do in Russia and elsewhere ; a 
custom originating in the tricks so often practised or suspecte<l 
within the walls of ‘ legitimate ’ palaces ; and arising from the 
liability which their inhabitants have to go out of the world by 
other than natural deaths. Multitudes go to sec, as a matter 

A 2 
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oF course, in a populous city, where there are always thousands 
of idly curious people. But even such an indifferent act as this 
must be turned into something tenderly sentimental, by the 
indefatigable chronicler of the court. 

‘ An innumerable crowd came to-day to the Chateau io be- 

* stem a last look on the coffin which contains the King Prance 

* has just lost. More than sixty thousand persons came to of* 

* fer this last homage; besides those who had cards, there 
‘ were more than 1200 equipages in the Place du Carousel, and 

* the adjacent parts. At three o’clock the multitude was ad- 

* mitted. Not the smallest accident occurred. ’ It should 
seem, however, that the excess of grief was somewhat assuag- 
ed by the idea tliat the body yet remained in Paris. But the 
time was to arrive when even this consolation should be with- 
drawn ; and who shall then presume to imagine the depth of 
woe into which the orphan people must be plunged ! An in- 
genious device happily comes to their relief ; by an opportune 
recourse to the constitutional fiction, by a sort of ‘ conf<)und- 
iug of the persons, ’ a revival of the dead king is, as it were,, 
operated. The manner in which these glad tidings are an- 
nounced, must be allowed to be in admirable harmony wiUi 
the subject matter. 

* This day (ISeptember 23d) the capital will be widowed of its 
‘ King, •who will not be restored to it^ under new circumstancesy 
(that is, in tlie shape of another and a different man) * till 
‘ Monday next. A funeral procession will advance this day 
‘ through our walls, escorted by our tears ; three days hence 
‘ a Royal procession will return to us, saluted by the acclania-' 
‘ tions of our love. The immortal city will I’egain immortal 
‘ Royalty — France and the Bourbons are imperishable. ’ Nor- 
is it the least notable part of this happy receipt for tlie cure of 
loyal affliction, that the nostrum is one of universid apj>Iica-' 
tion ; for the dead King may be one of the Antoiiines, and 
succeeded (as indeed tliey were) by a Commodus ; and yet he 
will revive in this successor, according to the cheering tenor 
of Royalist logic. It is another crumb of comfort afforded by 
the same rational system of legitimacy, and, with a kind con- 
sideration, afforded on the same day, that the appointment is 
announced of the Duke de Bordeaux, aged at least three years, 
perhaps four, to the Colonelcy of the Swiss Guards. How 
feelingly does this felicitous combination bring home to the' 
thinking mind, the genius of ‘ immortal Rxyalty ! ’ How ex- 
quisitely fitting is it that foreign mercenaries, kept in spite of 
na^re to overawe * imperishable France, ’ shoulu, in spite of 
taiadttt- be coraraandea by an infant ! Truly the * Bourbons 
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* are impcrisliable, * if such things excite the gratitude oi' 
France. 

Let ti$ now hear the clamorous, the unruly grief of the or> 
gan of the Ultra party — the genuine lovers of Royalty for its 
own sake, and detei'mined enemies of all popular rights. The 
overwhelming intelligence that an old man of seventy, who had 
never distinguished himself by any one act of his public or pri- 
vate life, hm died, and was succeeded by an old man of sixty- 
eight who had distinguished himself as much, is thus commu- 
nicated to an undone and sorrowing world. 

' The ierridle catastrophey which the ardent wishes of a whole 
people hoped in vain to avert, has been this instant accomplished. 
The King lias ceased to live ! Another son of St 1 ouis has ascend- 
ed to heaven. Let us pray fur him ; let us weep Jbr ourselves, fur 
his whole life was lavished on us. His last words were fur his fa- 
mily, fur his people, fur all his children. Grief interdicts us even 
the praises which gratitude would dictate on the tomb which opens, 
on the bcne|^s accumulated upon France by the Monarch who has 
just been rdvished from her love. We would praise the King — the 
Legislator, but words fail us — we can only lament the father. 

* Tlie agony endured long— Louis supported it as he had borne 
misfortune. Never did a Monarch, never did a man know better 
how to support the heavy burthen of age, adversity, of infirmities, 
of the Throne. He has quitted the earth for ever ; but not a French 
heart will forget that he restored peace to our fields, children to our 
mothers, liberty to our laws, and, more recently still, glory to our 
standards. O Louis 1 thy last moments might be softened by the 
reflection, that nothing more remained to be done for our France, for 
ever secured under the immortal sceptre of the Bourbons. 

* The night conceals from us as yet the aspect of this afflicted ca- 
pital. We pray, we weep, in the secrecy of our hearts. To-morrow 
our temples will be opened. Let us go thither, Frenchmen, to deriw 
strength to support the immense loss we have suffered. Let us go to 
pray fur the precious days of the King, who does not die, and who 
is restored for the consolation of France in the person of a magnani- 
mous heir. 

‘ King Louis XVIII. is dead. Live King Charles X. i ’ 

We trust no one can for a moment suspect us of believ- 
ing that there is a word of truth in this most base piece of 
folly and sycophancy, excepting the single statement, that ‘ the 
King has ceased to live. ’ That the whole, or any part of the 
French people, wished ardently, or at all, to avert the terrible 
catastrophe, is as contrary to tne notorious fact, as that his last 
words were for his people, or that his exploits had left no- 
thing to do for France. The contempt of fact, however, is not 
more remarkable than that of reason — the people are ur||cd to 
pray for the King’s life — why ? Because * he does not * 
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It' was to be expected that, upon this occasion, calling for all 
the efforts of the undertaker’s art in all its branches, M. de 
Chateaubriand, one of the chosen priests of Libitina, should 
step forth, tired in the most gorgeous livery of woe ; not that 
we would be understood to confine his genius to funerals, when 
we remember how great he also is in the matter of christen- 
ings. Indeed, it is rather from a recollection of his extraordi- 
nary skill in this last department, that we are led to form a high 
estimate of the refinements to be expected upon the present oc- 
casion. He who provided water from the river Jordan to bap- 
tize the young Napoleon withal, must surely have some cedar 
deal from L^>anon, if not a rafter of Solomon’s Temple, to' 
make a colIin for * the King who saved France ’ from Napo- 
leons, old and young. Let us not harbour a doubt on this 
subject ; but in the mean time, and before the funeral can be 
got ready — ^before the Royal remains can be prepared for in- 
terment — 'nay, before any steps can be taken for the pur{)ose, 
out comes a pamphlet by this celebrated artist, in less than 
twenty-four hours after the King’s decease. The title is — ‘ L,e 

* Poi esi Mortf Vive le Hoi ! ’ — which must not be translated, 

* T'he King is dead. Huzza / ’ — but rather, we suppose, accord- 
ing to the Irish anecdote of one in a branch of business some- 
what akin to M. Chateaubriand’s — * The King is dead, long life 

* to him ! ’ The opening of this Tract is of a piece with the 
title. 

* The King is dead ! Day of terror ! when this cry was heard the 
lost time in Paris thirty years ago. — The King is dead. Is the Mo- 
narchy to be broken up ? Is divine vengeance again ready to fall 
on France ? Whither can we fly ? Where hide ourselves from ter- 
ror and anarchy ? Weep, Frenchmen, you have lost the King who 
saved you— the King who restored you peace — the King who made 
you free ! but do not tremble for your fate. The King is dead, but 
the King lives! Tiia Kino is dead — Long live the King ! ’ 

It required all the firmness of countenance which the habits 
of a court acting upon a happy natural constitution can bestow, 
to call Louis XVIII. the King who saved and liberated France; 
but the following passage very greatly excels the one now cit- 
ed, rich ns that is in the beauties of Royalism. 

■ * The first service which the inheritor of the Jleur de Us performed 
for his country, was to get rid (f the European invasion. The capital 
of France was never conquered under the legitimate race. Bonaparte 
had conducted foreigners to Paris with his sword. Louis the 1 8 th 
sent them away with his sceptre. A whole nation yet animated, yet 
intoxicated with the glory of arms, saw with surprise an old French- 

- man coine and place himself naturally at its head, like a father who 

- returns to his family after a long absence, and never supposes that 
^jiff'r'body can contest his authority.’ - 
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Each assertion hefe is a glaring misrepresentation of a known 
fact. It was to place this man and his family on the throne 
that foreign armies invaded Fraaiee, and brought the King 
and the other Bourbons m their baggage-waggons, the battle 
having been wholly fought for them by others. The foreign 
armies remained in the country for years. The father who 
came so naturally to place himself on the throne, was forced 
upon the people by foreign bayonets. And as for I’aris never 
having been occupied by foreigners ‘ under the legitimate race,’ 
we presume that Charles VI. was nearly as legitimate as C’harles 
X. ; and we never yet heard it denied, that his imbecility, and 
the quarrels of his equally legitimate kinsmen the Dukes od’ 
Orleans and Burgundy, one of whom murdered the other im- 
mediately after taking the sacrament in pledge of his sincere 
reconcilement, and in token, we presume, of tlie union between 
the throne and the altar, were the causes of the kingdom, ca- 
pital and all, being comjuered by Henry V., a prince who was 
very far from being as legitimate as themselves. 'J’he asser- 
tion, tliat freedom is the gift of the late King, is, however, the 
one which occurs most frequently, and is the most wide of the 
■truth. Can any reader observe, without amazement, this au- 
thor, a week or two after he had filled the shops and stalls of 
Paris with invectives against the last act of Louis’s life, the 
abolition of the liberty of the ])rcss, now describing him as ‘ the 
Sovereign who established liberty on the ruins of revolution, ’ 
— the man who ‘ secured us independence abroad after having 
given us liberty at home, ’ — ‘ who, being at liberty to grant uo- 
-thing on his retura to h’ ranee, gave us liberty for misft»rtune * — 
nay, actually assert, ‘ that tlie French are one of the IVee.st people 
,on earth i ’ 

In the midst of all these courtly mistatements, it is refresh- 
ing to find a single thing that wears the appearance of a liict. 
After describing the malady that seized Louis’s lower extremi- 
ties, in consequence of the cold to which he was exptised in Hy- 
ing before the French armies, our autlu>r very justly observes, 
that ‘ his disease was partly the work ’ of the French. In triitli 
it was wholly owing to them and the frost together ; and we 
marvel it should never have occurred to him that this allusion 
brings naturally to mind another fact, namely, that the whole 
French people, with the exception of some few hundreds, in 
■those days, were determined enemies of every thing like a 
.Bourbon. Possibly the hundreds may now be changed in- 
to thousands, if even that is not too great an alhiwance, as 
far ns I'egards free choice and a predilection for the llimily. 
A desire to escape the repetition of the scenes through which 
France has passed during the last thirty years, no doubt. 
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Jteeps them quiet under a Bourbon, as it would under any 
other existing sovereign ; but to secure any thing like a firm 
footing ill the esteem of the people, must be the work of time 
and of a wise and liberal policy. Far otherwise thinks, at 
least writes, the Courtier, whose pages are before us. No ex- 
aggeration is too gross for his palate ; and he construes the ej^- 
fects of vulgar curiosity in bringing tc^cther the multitude, ipto 
symptoms of real affliction for the ling’s decease. But first, 
he lays it down, that the characteristic of the Bourbons is to 
.make finer ends than any other family in the known world ; 
whicli makes it the more singular, that during the wars so long 
carried on for their individual benefit, they showed but little 
.disposition to do what they so much excelled in. 

* For a long time it has been the lot of the bravest people to have 
at their head a race of kings, who die the best. From the example of 
history, wc shall be authorized to say proverbially, “ Die like a Bour- 
bon, ” to signify every thing magnanimous displayed by a man in his 
last hour. Louis XVIII. did not depart from this family intrepidity. 
After receiving the Holy. Viaticum in the middle of his court, the eld- 
est son of the Church blessed, with a trembling hand, but with a se- 
rene countenance, the brother once more summoned to a deathbed — 
the nepliew, whom he called the son of his choice — the niece, twice 
an orphan, and the widow twice a mother. ’ 

The nonsense of this is its principal recommendation; But, sup- 
pose the author should screw up his nerves to assert, that while 
l^uis was ill, the people were eagerly reading the bulletins to 
descry some ray of hope, — ^that they were all dissolved in tears, 
— ^that they crowded near the palace, but spoke in whispers, 
lest they might disturb the patient, — ^that, in the excess of their 
sorrow, they had recourse to religion for consolation, and filled 
the churches to seek that assistance from above, without which 
they could not bear their load of grief — should wc not then pro- 
nounce, that, of a truth, there is nothing so degrading, so de- 
basing to human nature, as the spirit of pure monarchy, tory- 
ism, ultra-monarchy, call it what you will, — that spirit which 
bows to kings as such, regards them as the objects for whose 
benefit power is established, not the depositories of autliority 
in trust for the people, and venerates them as the end of politi- 
€;al institution, instead of rejecting them as the means r In- 
trediblc as it may seem, M. de Chateaubriand has actually 
brought himself to paint in these colours the slate of the I*an- 
sians, at a lime when it must have been almost physically im- 
possible that any one tear should be shed for the dying King, 
or any heart beat, except through idle curiosity, to know whether 
-the event had taken place which was to number with the dead 
itfi old man who hail been dying tbr months. He has literally 
Hespribed the people, not merely as if th^ were sufiering undei' 
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jthe momientar^ expectation of some great public calamity, but 
05 if each individual were in a state of personal affliction ; and 
his sketch of their state of mind would perhaps be reckoned 
somewhat extravagant, certainly fully ailequate to the occasion 
if a sudden pestilence had broken out, and carried o^ tlie ftii- 
vourite member of each family in Paris. 

* The people, however, displayed unequivocal signs of their sorrom. 
Essentially monardiical and Christian when they are left to them* 
selves, they surrounded the palace and filled the churches ,* they ga- 
thered the least news with avidity, read and commented on the bul- 
letins seeking in them some rays of hope. Nothing could be more affect- 
ing than that multitude who spoke in whispers about the 'J'uileries. 
Fearing to disturb the august patient, the dying king was watclicd over 
and guarded by his people. Often forgotten in . prosperity , but a/- 
•ways invoked in adversity, religion increased the respect and the ten- 
derness, by its prayers and its solicitations. It chanted before the 
image of the. living God that Canticle of Ezekiel which French ge- 
nius has adopted from the inspiration of Holy Writ, that Doniine, 
salvum fac Regem, which our love to our king has rendered so popu- 
lar. Tears ran doxun every face, when the different bodies of ma- 
gistrates passed on foot, going to Notre Dame, in order to implore 
Heaven for him from nhotii all justice in France emanates. It was 
remarked particularly, that at the head of the Chief Court was that 
illustrious old man, wiio, after having defended the life of Louis X.V1. 
before the tribunal of man, was going now to ask the life of Louis 
XVIII- of n Judge who has never condemned the innocent. This 
Sovereign Judge, in calling to the place of repose our suffering King, 
fatigued and satiated mlh life, is preparing to pronounce on him n sen- 
tence of deliverance, and nut of condemualiuii. ’ 

Having, in the close of this inimitable passage, taken upon 
himself to disclose Louis’s treatment after death, in a manner 
which would be reckoned impious in any but a friend of the 

* throne and idtar, ’ wc are surprised to find the author revt*rt 
to the very subt)rdiuate consitleration of the funeral. * Soon 

* he will be jihiced in those subterraneous abodes, the solitude 

* of which his piety has begun to repeople. ’ The render is at 
first puzzled — nay, possibly he may feel alarmed — at so e<|nivo- 
cal a panegyrick ujioii a deceased king, as that he was going 
where lie had sent so many before him ; but it turns out that 
this is only one of the feats performed by that extremely bad 
taste too })revalent among modern French writers, but of which 
M. (Jiateaubriand may be allowed to be the most eminent ex- 
ample, and which absolutely prohibits the saying any tiling, 
however plain or insignificant, in a simple, intelligible manner. 
'Without sonic explanation, the sense of die jxissage could 
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rciilly not hnve been discovered by the common run of guessers 
of riddles. The author therefore adds a solution ; it makes his 
meaning barely intelligible, but in a form of speech infinitely 
conceited and ridiculous. * Soon he will be placed in those 
*■ subterraneous abodes, the solitude of which his piety has be- 

* gun to rcpeople. When he arrived in France, he ibund the 

* tomb of the Kings deserted, and tlieir throne vacant ; restorer 

* of all our legitimacies, he has given, a brotherly division, 

* the former to Louis XVI., and lie leaves the latter to Charles 

* X. ’ Fired by the sound, &c. No sooner has he named 
this name, now become so very interesting, than he bursts forth 
into an unmeasured praise of the new King, tlie best comfort 
for the loss of the old one ; and finding in him all imaginable 
good qualities (except those of a warrior, which, with a most 
discreet recollection of the history of the war, he wholly passes 
over), he calls upon his countrymen to ‘ bless a tutelary here- 
‘ ditary succession, ’ to which is owing tlie certainty of another 
king being always ready as soon as one dies, or, as this author 
is pleased to phrase it, ‘ Legitimacy brings forth her new king 

* loithojit pain, ’ Really, on reading this, we are tempted to 
think that tlie Noble Viscount's memory is as tenacious, and 
his feelings about as acute, as those oi*a set of church-bells, 
which (like himself), upon royal demises, ring alternately a 
mournful and a merry peal ; for he who now denies that tliere 
is, or can be any pain attendant upon a change of kings, had, 
only the moment before, been dissolved in such cruel woe as 
only the comforts of the Church could assuage, and diey but 
very imperfectly. 

The burthen of his song to Charles X. is an urgent exhorta- 
tion that he would be crowned at Rheims, according to the an- 
cient customs of the monarchy. To this operation, and every 
part of it, our author attaches the utmost importance. lie 
dwells upon select portions of it with enthusiasm ; and fondly 
runs over the names of the Royal Family who are to take part 
in it, lauding them all with equal devotion, down to the poor 
infant, tlie Duke of Bordeaux, whom he calls tlie * Child of 
‘ Murope ’ — * the nevi Henry ’ — ^that is, he has already discovered 
in him a second Henry IV. But there must positively be a 
coronation ; all the kings of the third race have been crowned 
except Louis XVII. and Louis XVIII., and a certain John I. 
who died before he had time for the ceremony. Not only must 
lliere be a coronation, but it must be at Rheims ; for there, 
^Miys he, all these monarchs, except Henry IV., were crowned. 
.)|^ith great submission .to M. Chateaubriand, there was an- 
i^er exce|>tidn, Louis the Fat (we do not mean the late Kiiij^ 
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but Louis-le-Gros), who was anointed at Orleans. To cncoura|re 
His Most Christian Majesty, the saying of a certain Archbiiihop 
Aldaberon, is cited to Hugh Capet, ‘ Uie founder of the race. * 
•Our author does not add how he came to be its founder — because 
that would have shown tliat the third race came in upon what 
we should in England call revolution principles, the Ckrlovin- 
gians having been set aside by the peers and the people. He 
recites with much complacency the prayer and the ])romises 
made at the coronation, omitting one which he says was iiUro- 
duced in the thirteenth century, and is not in harmony with 
present customs. This promise, however, we must I'emind 
M. Chateaubriand, is nearly of the age of St Louis, the best 
times of Royalism ; and what right he, on his principles, can 
have to discard it, we cannot comprehend. He will not even 
tell his readers what it is. We take the liberty therefore to sub- 
join it; nor shall we, as good believers in things established, 
which have the experience of six centuries in their favour, and 
especially which concern the union of the ‘ throne and altar, ’ 
be satisfied with its omission at Rheims. * Also 1 will scrious- 

* ly endeavour to extii*pate all Ilereticks, so branded by the 

* Church, out of my land, and the government subject to ine. ’ 
It seems a part of the ancient ceremony is letting fly birds 
into the church. Our author exclaims upon this — ‘ a sim})]e 
‘ sypibol of the liberty of the French. * However, it is po- 
sitively laid down in the ceremonial, that tliey are let fly from 
t})e lobby into the church. Our author can only make this 
a symbol of deliverance by an addition of his own — namely, that 
the church doors are at the same time thrown open. We rather 
wonder that he has left out the most singular part of the whole 
proceeding, and upon which his predecessors have dwelt with 
the greatest fondness, — we mean the touching for the King’s 
evil. M. Menin, councillor to the Parliament of Metz, has 
written a learned work upon the subject of French coronations. 
As he published it during the Regency, he magnifies Louis XV. 
much, but the Duke of Orleans more. The former, being fully 
five years of age, is exceedingly praised for * the religion, piety, 

* love to the memory of the deceased King, and aflection to his 

* people, shown in his Lettre de Cachet to the Parliament of 
‘ Paris, dictated by wisdom itself. ’ But the government of the 
Regent is pronounced to be * a perfect one, ’ and the choice of 
him * a certain presage of happiness to the publick ; ’ although 
the work is written as late as 1722, when the regency had drawn 
to a close. M. Chateaubriand himselfj could hardly go beyond 
this. We therefore marvel the more, that from the book of so 
j::ongeuiul a spirit, he did not take the leaf respecting the evil { 
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he has indeed omitted ihc very iiigbest attribute of Royalty. 
Hasten wo, tberefore, to supply tbe defioiency in the words of 
bis learned predecessor. * The third day after the coronatiem, 

* our Kings, •whose j)ielt/ does not in the least degenerate^ are ac- 

* custonoeu to go, according to an ancient usage, from Rheims 

* to Cartigny, to visit the church of St Marcoul, and there to 

* touch those that are afflicted with the King’s evil, who always 

* appear in that place in great numbers on such an occasion. ’ 
This miraculous power of the Kings of France,’ adds the learn* 

ed and enlightened Councillor of Metz, * to cure by their touch 
a ro^ady almost incurable by hunian remedies, is a gift of 

* Heaven that has no cause but the will of the Almighty, ex- 

* pressing thus, by sensible wonders, his extraordinary love for 

* the eldest sons of bis Church, and giving them the admira* 

* tion an<.l respect of all nations of the universe, above ail the 

* Kings of the world. ’ He then gives an account of the first 
cure by Clovi's, who received the gift in return for his conver- 
sion to Christianity, and tried It with success on bis favourite. 
But lest it should be thought that the gift is obsolete, and that 
therefore M. Chateaubriand was entitled to pass over it, we must 
add the Councillor’s gratifying testimony to the supernatural 
powers of the Third Race. * It is observed that these cures 

* have been more frequent under the third race of our Kings, 

* than under the two former, whether it be that the Kings of 

* the third line excelled the rest in piety and righteousness, or 

* that the distemper is now more universal.’ 

According to M. Chateaubriand, and indeed the whole school 
of ‘ Church and King, ’ w'hich ollows of no improvement, nor 
values any thing excepting in proportion as it has antiquity on 
its side, * our present constitution is only the renovated text 
of our old franchises. ’ We therefore presume, that it is by a 
mere oversight that he omits another part of the ancient coro- 
nation ceremony — the opening all the prison-doors of the sacred 
»nd kingly city of Rheims. ‘ This operates,’ says M. Menin, 

* as a general pardon to delinquents, whatever they be ; ’ he 

terms it an * act of clemency worthy of the majesty and power 
of our Kings ; ’ and affirms it to be a * custom of equal antiqui- 
ty with the monarchy itself.’ It is wonderful with what delight 
this learned and loyal person dwells upon the usage at Henry 
II.’s coronation ; he says, 445 were released, * among whom 
were murderers, robbers, coiners, and others, ’ — (no mention is 
made of any persons confined for sedition or heresy.) This pri- 
vilege of the prisons at Rheims is of course well known ; and 
M. Menin says, that * for some days before the coronation, an 
iafimite of criminals never fail to get into tliem. ’ At 
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l^uw XIV/s cnrofiaftion, «bont 1-0,000 were discharged hy this 
Tio^ai road to freedoin‘>^this legitimate gaol delivery. At the 
next coronation, however, in 1722, there appears to have been 
a sad falling off in * the power and clemency of the third race ; * 
only 600 were set at liberty, and an inquiry seems to have been 
made into their cases. The origin of this truly rational and ex- 
pedient practice, he traces to remote antiquity. Saul signalized 
his success over the King of the Ammonites, by pardoning, says 
he, all capital offenders. The fact is, that Saul's example is 
much more worthy of imitation ; for the pardon he gave in 
honour of his victory, was to those who had taken part in the 
war against himselK (1 Sam. 11.) The precedent of the 11 (h 
man Emperors is also cited ; and no doubt legUimacy may dfv 
rive much support from that quarter. * We cannot, however,' 
help thinking that tlie flight of the birds, which M. C/lintoau- 
briand is so greatly comforted with, bears reference to the clear- 
ing of the gaols, though good Cntholicks may possibly object 
to one part of the allegory. The prisoners, when let loose li'om 
their cage, took refuge in the church. 

We have already noticed the risk which a writer upon the 
Liberal side would run, were he to make as free with sacred 
subjects as the Legitimates. M. Chateaubriand’s conclusion ia 
a further illustration of the remark, and must be allowed to be 
in his highest strain of exaggeration, lie is never suUsfiecI if 
he cannot deify the objects of his flattery, be they llourboiiS' 
or Dfeoiiapartes ; and as the young Napoleon’s birth was liken- 
ed to^he coming of the Messiah, the death of Louis XVT. must 
be compared, in plain terms, to the Crucifixion, f 


* The reader cannot have failed to remark the similarity of the 
language and topics of the Royalist school in all ages-'. M. Mcnin, 
only that he is more learned, and writes more plainly and far better, 
is in spirit the Chateaubriand of the pure and virtuous Regency — n€ 
which he chants the praises, without the candour of another of its 
panegyrists, (in the Vie Prince tie Louis XV.), who says, that it must 
be Emitted to have had two faults ; and when we look attentively to 
them, they turn out to be total want of publick faith, and a gross pri- 
vate immorality. 

■)* We fear it must be admitted, that our own High Church Di-' 
vines furnished the example of these comparisons, so offensive t<r 
ail who have any real feelings of a religious nature, or even any 
sense of common propriety, and so well suited to men whose only- 
principle is base subserviency, and whose idols are the powers that- 
be. The following passage is taken from a sermon preached be- 
fore Charles II. by the Bishop of Down. * The person now mur- 
* dered (Charles 1.) was not the Lord of Glory, but a glorious Lofd,. 
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f Charles X.» after havhig received hb power from the bands of 
religion^ would appear still more august in quitting, consecrated by 
the holy unction, those fountains where Clovis was regenerated. It 
is of immense consequence for our country, under its present cir* 
cumstances, that a King tranquilly dying in the midst of his subjects, 
transmits his heritage to his successor. The latest event of this kind 
was fifty years ago, for Louis XVI. cannot be included. The hoio-» 


* — Cliristb own Vicar, his Lieutenant and Vicegerent here on 

* earth, and therefore by all laws, divine and human, he was pri- 

* vileged from any punishment which could be inflicted by men. 

* Albeit he was an inferior to Christ, as man is to God, yet was his 

* privilege of inviolability Jar more clear than was Christ's ; for Christ 

* was not a temporal prince ; his kingdom was not of this world ; 

* and therefore, when he vouchsafed to come into this world and to 

* become the son of man, he did subject himself to the law ; but our 

* gracious Sovereign was well known to be a temporal prince, a free 

* monarch, and their undoubted sovereign, to whom they did all owe 
^ and had sworn allegiance. The Parliament is the great council, 

* and hath acted all and more against their Lord and Sovereign than 

* the other did against Christ : the proceedings against our Sovereign 

* were more illegal^ and in many things more cruel. The true religion 
^ delivered unto us in Scripture, and professed in the true ancient 
^ and Catholic churcli, doth teach us to honour and obey the king, 

* as God’s minister set over us ; and that the injuries of Icings^ though 

* erver so greats are to be endured by their subjects, who have no 

* other remedy, and are to use no other arms against their king,' than 
^ to pray unto God Jor himy who hath the hearts of kings in his hand, 
^ and may turn them when he thinks fit. ’ These impieties were ex- 
tremely common in the pulpits of the High Church down to the end 
of Queen Anne’s reign. Indeed they derived some countenance from 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, which denominates Charles, 

* the Blessed ’ — and • the Blessed Martyr ’ of God — compares his 
conduct to that of Christ ; ascribes his preservation in the oak to a 
miracle. Nor was this tone of slavish loyalty, and we may tay 
blasphemy, confined to the clergy. * From the creation * (says 
neral Wigley, in a letter to Ormond) ^ to the accursed day of thisf 
^ damnable murthcr, nothing parallel to it was ever heard of. Even 

* the crucifying our Blessed Saviour, if we consider him only in his 

* human nature, did nothing equal thisy his kingdom not being of 

* this world ; and he, though unjustly condemned, yet judged at a 

* lawful tribunal. ’ No man can deny the consistency, at least, of 
these Tories or Ultras — the worshippers of pure Legitimacy. Had 
they lived in the time of Herod and Pontius Pilate, it is plain that 
^tbey would have acquiesced most loyally in all the proceedings of the 
l^vernment ; have prayed for the former when he massacred the in- 
aocentSi and bowed to the sentence which put Jesus to death* 
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caust of die martyred King had no funeral pomp, and was ToHowed 
by no coronation ; the new reign did not begin at the foot of the 
altar, and there was then in France some part of that darkness whicU 
covered Jerusalem at the death of the just. May God grant to 
Louis XVIII. the immortal crown of Saint Louis ! May God bless 
on the head of Charles X. the mortal crown of Saint Louis ! — The 
King is dead. Long live the King ! ’ 

We have seen the grief of the French at its height, or ra- 
ther the description given by the Royalist faction, of a grief 
which never existed among that enlightened people. An 
equally extravagant account is given of their unbounded joy 
the moment after, and with absurdities nearly equal, and in- 
consistencies somewhat greater. W^hen Charles X. enters 
Paris after the funeral, he is met at the gate by the Prefect, 
who would fain reconcile the necessary contradictions €>1“ deep 
sorrow for the best of kings, who, according to the worthy ma- 
gistrate and M. Chateaubriand, had left nothing to be done 
for his subjects, or wished by them ; and ccstacies of delight at 
tlie succession of a king better than the best, who in a trice has 
changed the face of affairs, and by a kind of plusqnavi^in rjcctiag 
operation, greatly improved upon perfection. 

« Sire — The aspect of your Majesty comes to dis&iipate the fune- 
ral veil which covers tliese walls. This immense popitlation UTpl for 
their father^ to-day they recover their King — andy as in limes past^ 
they )iave xjoholly surmounted their grief. Beloved Sovereign, you will 
see them faithful and unanimous, manifesting their joy. .You have 
reigned for some daySy Sire, and the dignity of the Royal Family is 
already extended. The great thought of the State fortifies itself even 
in the centre ; repeated acts of clemency and goodness signalise the 
happy commencement of your reign. Enjoy, Sire, your first bene- 
fits ; enjoy the scene offered to your view. Confidence has entered the 
heart ; credit is extending ; every thing takes a ?ietv life: and opinions 
are united, mingled in one sentiment of hope and love, as on the ever 
memorable day when the Capital received you, Sire, and carried you 
to the Palace of your ancestors. ’ — ‘ Our ancient monuments seem to 
^ide themselves in adding another king to the ancient dynasty which 
founded them, to the long list of the kings your ancestors, all of 
whom were pleased to embellish and to promote the prosperity of 
their capital. Proud of being the cradle of the most noble and most 
furious family of the universe^ — proud of possessing its new King, 
Paris may aspire to the character of Queen of Cities, by its magni- 
ficence, as its people will be before all others in their fidelity, their 
devotedness, and their love. Accept, Sire, these keys, the marks 
of its submission and its respect ; allow us to lay them at your Majes- 
ty’s feet, as we there lay the homage of the transports and f the un* 
animous sentiments of this immense multitude, who have hastened 
fisufth to see their King. 
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We will not say that the worthy magistrate is ont^ne, for 
that would require a miracle* l>ut he is equalled* by the most 
reverend prelate* who * takes up the wondrous t^e ’ when the* 
eldest Son of the Church arrives at Notre Dame. Like the Pre- 
fect* the Archbishop is somewhat troubled with the suddenness 
of the transition from unutterable woe to inexpressible rapture ; 
but his Grace’s theory seems (if we rightly follow it) to be, that' 
the joy was there all the while* but only impeded in finding a 
vent* by the tears through which it had* as it were* to bulmle 
up; in the course of which operation it was itself condensed* 
and formed a substance of which the vulgar name is tears 
of joy. W^e cannot help viewing this doctrine* however in- 
genious* as savouring more of the profane learning of the age, 
Uian becomes the * first pastor of the Most Christian King* * 
—as a kind of tribute to modern improvements unworthy of 
a supporter of the venerable obscurity of Legitimacy* — a great 
mllar of darkness* like the high priest of the Galilean church. 
The doctrine with which his Grace is, or ought to be fami- 
liar, might have reminded him, that the transmutation of 
fluids is with his craft an every-day operation* and suggest- 
ed* that one kind of tears could with case bo changed into am* 
other. There is nothing in the reverend prelate’s address 
more remarkable than his ready assumption, that* up to the mo- 
ment of its delivery* nothing whatever had been done for reli- 
gion* even by Louis XVlII. * the restorer of all legitimacies,’ 
whose piety they had been just extolling* and whose immediate 
and certain salvation M. Chateaubriand had ten days before 
announced* with a further prayer for hb accession to the im- 
mortal crown of Saint Louis. 

* Siae,— hearts hasten before the King at hb return to hb ca- 
pital ; grief and respect can no longer restrain the joy and the trans- 
ports of your people. Tears give place to other tears, and aedanus- 
ttons succeed to deepest silence. Sire, it b love which weeps, and it 
is love which now rejoices. Before mounting to the palace of your 
fathers — before there taking that repose which will ako be ours— 
your Majesty comes this day^ in the most splendid manner, to raise re- 
ligion, beaten down by the same blow which struck hb Most Christian 
Majesty. It is your will, Sire, that it should be the first to receive 
that consolation which you bring to all. May it bless you ! Enter 
into its sanctuary— come and give it your Royal hand— and receive 
from its Jhithfid mouth the promise of its Divine gratitude. For us* 

' Sire, who are its ministers and your subjects* we beg of you, Sire, on 
the tiireshold of this temple, to receive with favour the respect and 
the vows which I, at this moment, am so happy and so honoured in 
flCMag to yonr Majesty, of your First Pastor. ’ 

'We suspect* that if 1^ Mostj^CJturistian Mtqeaty does not> 
n^e faiMte tpjassiif favixoTs ofi' the Oirardfi^ its Divine grati- 
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•tude’ will be withbolden, and *'its faithful mouth * mf^ ptove 
clamorous. Tlie Archbishop seems, warily enough, to make tho 
pt^amise of love SSbiewhat conditional ; he plainly expects more 
froOtiiim than had been bestowed by his brother; and adds, in 
a sbrun of fervour, pretty distinctly intimating the presence in 
his mind of * that lively sense of favours to come,’ in which pe- 
culiarly consists the gratitude of those who 

Adore their Maker, and respect their God ; 

And wait, good men, all earthly things forgot. 

In humble hope of Enoch’s happy lot. 

—that they will not fail to remind him of his duties on another 
occasion, which, like M. Chateaubriand, they doubtless are long- 
ing for — ^par^f the ceremony being a truly Royalist and Cleri- 
cal lecture, tutminislered to the Sovereign the moment bel<>re 
the enthronization, for the purpose of showing him that his 
title, which till then had been from pure hereditary right, is 
now something higher, coming from Divine authority, and con- 
veyed through the bishops; and for the further purpose of r«i* 
minding him what duty lie owes them in return. * Stand fast, * 
says the Archbishop, ‘ and keep from henceforth the station 

* which thou hast ]>reserved hitherto by paternal succession, 

* as it has been conveyed down to thee by hereditary right, 

* through the authority of Almighty God and our jm’svnt dc^ 

* livery of it t namely, that of all the bishops and the other scr- 

* vant's of Go<l ; and by how much the nearer to the holy altars 

* thou viewest the clergy, by so much the greater honour thou 

* shouldst remember to confer upon them in the places that are 

* suitable to them. ’ And, to do them justice, they were never 
very nice in France, but would suit themselves with any place, 
civil as well as ecclesiastical, however high or lucrative, .includ- 
ingthat of prime minister. 

Thus far the constituted authorities. The .Tournals, as on 
the lugubrious, so on the festive occasion, bear their fidl share 
in the noise. The novelty of his jyfajesty being seen upon a 
horse, seems chiefly to have edified them, and, next to that, the 
astonishing fact, that he actually could ride in the rain. * Ar- 
rived at Porte Maillot, his Majesty mounted his horse, notwith- 
standing the heavy rain. ’ The heavens indeed seemed propiti- 
ous to the display of this qualification, for * the rain be^u again 
when the King left Notre Dame. ’ This horsemanship forth- 
with turns out to be a very material part of the -case ; on it is 
grounded no less than a comparison of the King with Henry 
IV.’s statue, and from thence, if we rightly follow the argu- 
ment, an identification of his Majesty with that famous monarch 
himself. ‘ On the return from Notre Dame, the procession 
vox.. XLi. «io. 81. B 
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mency of the weather, saluting their King on horseback, who advanc- 
cd before his poorest subjects to take their petitions, with that air 
•which belongs only to him — (one of the others had said, it was * the air 
so common to all the Bourbons, ’ see last extract) — one must have 
seen him at the Champ de Mars, in the middle of the National Guards, 
the Royal Guards, and 300,000 spectators.— Day of power and li- 
berty which showed the Crown in all its force, and which gave to 
opinion its organs and its independence. A King is well placed in 
the middle of his soldiers, when he leaves to his people ail which 
can contribute to the dignity of man. The sword is for him, it can 
destroy every thing, and he only uses it for the preservation of all. 
Thus the enthusiasm was not feigned ; it was not of that species 
which dies on the lips of the hired beggar, charged under Tyrants to 
express the public joy, or rather the public misery, the cries came 
from the bottom of the heart, where it beats with force, when it is 
filled with love and gratitude. ’ 

But here again, he is haunted by Louis XVIII. — not having 
apparently forgotten liis last pamphlet so quickly as the publick 
had ; and being forced to admit indirectly that his late Majesty 
had destroyed the constitution, because he is in the act of laud- 
ing his present Majesty for reviving it ; he can think of no bet- 
ter way of making it up with the defunct and himself, than the 
following rhajisody, of which part is really incomprehensible, 
and part seems to imply that Louis, if he did destroy the char- 
ter, was only taking liberties with his own handiwork. 

‘ If the blessings of a people, as we cannot doubt, call down the 
blessings of Heaven, they have descended on the head of our Sove- 
reign and the Royal Family. Never was France happier, more glori- 
ous, or more free, than on this day. But at seeing this family in 
mourning in the midst of so much joy, the mind turns tenderly to- 
wards that other monarch, who is not yet descended to the tomb ; the 
aspect of a multitude, free from every sort of slavery, and protected 
by generous institutions, recals the memory of the august author of 
the Charter. What a country is France ! The cities bring their keys 
to the funeral beds of their Generals, and the people offer the hom- 
age of their liberty on the coffin of their Kings ! ’ 

It must be acknowledged, that servility like this presents 
no very attractive features; and is not calculated to make 
us enamoured of the Tory principles, which can thus de- 
grade their advocates. But lest it should be thought that 
such persons as M. dc Chateaubriand and his fellows, are 
not of sufficient account either for talents or respectability, to 
evince the debasing influence of the tenets in question, we 
shall add an example, from our own country, and in the per- 
son of a very celebrated man, — no less able, learned and ho- 
nost a one than Lord Clarendon. His talents and accomplisli- 
nienta were undeniably of a high order; liis integrity i.s al- 
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lowed now, to have been incorruptible ; and was admitted in 
times much nearer his own, and by j>ersons of parties the most 
adverse to his, as Hishop Burnet. ( History of his Own Hmes, 
I. 94. II. 254.) Indeed he is, of all his party, the must liberal 
and the least an enemy of freedom. The only stain upon his 
character undoubtedly is, the slavish love of lloj'alty which had 
taken such deej) root in his mind, as to make it sometimes cal- 
lous both to honourable and to natural feelings. The instances 
we arc going to give are of unquestionable authenticity ; for he 
is himself the only witness by whom we shall prove them. 

When it was discovered that his eldest and favourite daugh- 
ter was with child by the King’s brother, and presumptive heir, 
he relates, that he ‘ broke out into a veiy immoderate passion 
‘ against her wickedness; and said with all imaginable earnest- 
‘ ness, that Jis soon as he came home he would turn her out of 
^ his house as a strumpet, to shift for herselfj and would never 
‘ see her again;’ feelings and expressions exceedini*ly natural, 
and i)erfeclly consistent with the rigid virtue, which, so much 
to his honour, withheld him constantly, and almost alone of 
the King’s ministers, from ever visiting any of his mistresses. 
But no sooner was he informed that it was underslooil the 
Duke ami his daughter were privately married, and that the 
plan was to have the marriage declareil, than the Tory pre- 
Viiiled over the father and the man, and the circumstance 
was regarded as aggravating her olfence tenfoUl, exaspe- 
rating las own sulferings, and turning into bittenujss what 
ought naturally to have been a healing balsam. ‘ 1 le fell 
into new commotions, ’ (we cite his own words, Continua- 
tion, p. 29.), ‘ and saiil, if that were true, (viz. that his daugh- 
ter was wholly blameless as far as regardc-tl her chastity, be- 
ing the Duke’s wile), ‘ he was well jnvpared to advise what 

* was to be done, that he had much rather his daughter should 
‘be the Dtike’s whore than his wife; in the former case, no- 
‘ body could blame him for the resolution he had taken, for he 
‘ was not obliged to keep a whore for the greatest I’rince alive ; 
‘ and the indignity to himself he would submit to as the pleasure 
‘ of Clod. But if there w ere any reason to suspect the other,* 
(viz. that they were lawfully married), ‘ he was ready to give a 
‘ positive judgment, in which he hoped their Lordships, *(C)r- 
niond and Southampton, ‘ his bosom friends) would concur 
‘ w'itli him, that the King shouUI immediately cause the wo- 

* man to be sent to the 'I'ower, and to be cast into a dungeon, 
‘ under so strict a guard, that no person living should be ad- 

* mitted to come to her ; and then, that an act of Tai'liauient 
f should be immediately passed for the cutting off her head, 
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* which he would not only give his consent, but would very wil- 

* lingly be the first man that should propose it. ’ — * And who- 
‘ ever knew the man ’ (adds the noble author speaking of him- 
self) * will believe that he said all this very heartily. ’ 

"We are accustomed to see the liinaticks of the same age much 
vituperated, and more laughed at fiir the excessive rigour of 
their principles, and their abhorrence of the fashionable im- 
moralities. What should we not have heard of their unna- 
tural callousness, and phrenzied enthusiasm, had one of their 
chiefs treated a daughter detected in the commission of a real 
enormity, whether regarded in a moral or religious point of 
view, as this flow'er of the Cavaliers treats his child, not for any 
immoral or irreligious conduct, but for being necessary to some 
injury or inconvenience brought upon the Crown, by marrying 
the King’s brother ? Nor was this merely the sudden resolution 
of the Chancellor, taken up in a moment of violence. When 
the King, * looking upon him with a wonderful benignity, ’ de- 
sired him to advise calmly upon the subject, and broached the 
topic of the marriage, the answer he received was, ‘ Sir, 1 hope 
‘ 1 need make no apology to you for myself and of my own in 

* this matter, upon which I look with so much detestatitin, that 
‘ though I could have wished that your brother had not thought 
‘ it fit to have put this disgrace upon me, I had much rather 
‘ submit and bear it with ail humility, than that it should be 
‘ repaired by making her his wile; the thought whereof I do so 

* much abominate, that I had much rather see her dead, with 

* all the infamy that is due to her presumption ; ’ and then he 
repeated all the advice about sending her to the Tower, ‘ be- 
seeching the King to pursue it,’ as the most likely means of 
making othtTs ‘ take heed how they impudently ollended. ’ 
Wlmn he aflerwai’ds ascertained that the marriage had been 
validly solemnized, he even then still urged the putting his 
daughter to death l)y a Bill of Attainder, as the only way of re- 
medying the mischief, (p. 31.) 

The grateful return wliicti Charles made for all this aflection- 
atc devotion is well known; nor w'as his father’s treatment of 
Strafford more notable, though in him it has been more re- 
marked, because his life contained fewer passages of this kind. 
W^hen Clarendon was impeached, one of the grand charges 
was for advising the King'^tO'^vern by an army without a Par- 
liament: Being as-ked by the Duke whether it was true or any 
thing like it, Charles answered, * that he had never given him such 

* counsel in his life, but, on the contrary, his fault wn'^ that he 

* always insisted too much upon the law;’ and the Duke ad- 

asked whether he might repeat this testimony to othcis, 
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the Kin^ said, * with all his heart.* The* Duke did so through 
Wrcii, his secretary; and the efFect of such an authority was 
manifest in obstructing the proceedings against Clarendon. 
Charles was now informed by the opposite party, that Wren’s 
communications were likely to save Clarendon from the charges 
of treason altogether ; — * to which his Majesty answered, that 

* Wren was a lying fellow, and that he had never held any 

* such discourse with his brother. * The King then complained 
to the Duke of Wren’s discourses; but James avowed himself 
as the author, and asserted, that his brother had not only said 
every thing as reported, but had given leave to divulge it. The 
only answer his Majesty was pleased to make, was, that * he 
‘ should be hereafter move careful of what he said lo him. ’ He 
then succeeded in making Clarendon leave the country, and 
gave his assent to the bill banishing him, and forbidding all 
persons to hold any communication with him. 

That such treatment should never draw from the noble pen- 
man one harsh expression respecting Charles, is perhaps only 
an evitlence of his extrao.rdinary magnanimity. That it should 
not incline him to paint his character in its real colours, is 
nothing more than a proof, that his loyalty interfered with his 
duty as an historian. Hut that, in the midst of such injustice, 
cruelly, treacliery, and black ingratitude, Clarendon should 
stoop to indite the letter which he has recorded against him- 
self, can only be credited, because he is the witness, — and only 
explained by supposing that love of monarchy had destroyed, 
not indeed the love of virtue, but certainl}' the holiest pride 
which Ibiins its natural accompaniment. To what a pitch of 
SCI vile adoration towards a fellow-creature, and one too of the 
most wc'jthicss of his species, must so powerful a mind as Cla- 
rendon’s have been humbled, when he could bring himself thus 
to write ! ‘ I am so broken under the daily insupportable in- 

* stances of your Majesty’s terrible displeasure, that I know not 

* what to do, hardly what to wish. ’ — ‘ God knows 1 atn inno- 
‘ cent as I ought to be. But alas ! your Majesty’s clcclared 
‘ anger and indignation deprives me of the comfort and support 
‘ even of my own innocence, and exposes me to the rage and 

* fury of those who have some excuse for being my cuemics ; 
‘ whom I have sometimes displeased, when (and only then) 

* your Majesty believed them iiqMo be your fiiends. 1 hope 

* they may be changed; I am sure I am not, but have the 
‘ same duty, passion, and affection for you, that I had when 

* you thought it most unquestionable, and which was and is as 

* great as ever man had for any mortal creature. 1 should 

* die in peace (and truly 1 do heartily wish that God Almighty 
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* would free you from further trouble by taking me to himself) 

* if I could know or guess at the ground of your displeasure. * — 

* As I have hope in heaven, I have never willingly oilended 

* your Majesty in my life, and do upon my knees beg your 

* pardon ior any over>bold or saucy expressions I have ever 

* used to you ; which being a natural disease in old servants 

* who have received too much countenance, ' &c. — * 1 hope 

* your Majesty believes that the sharp chastisement I have re* 

* ceived from the best natured and most bountiful master in 

* the world, and whose kindness alone made my condition these 

* many years supportable, has both enough mortified me as to 

* this world, and that 1 have not the presumption, or the madness 

* to imagine, or desire, ever to be admitted to any employment 

* or trust again : * and he concludes by imploring the King to 
be allowed * to spend the small remainder of his life in some 

* parts beyond the seas, never to return, where he may pray 

* for the King, and never suffer the least diminution in his du* 
‘ ty or obedience. ’ {Clarendon^ p. 453.) All this is recorded 

* for the information of his children, who will find in it nothing 

* that can make them ashamed of their father’s memory. * {lb. 

P-2.) 

The King’s detestable conduct is ascribed by Bishop Bur* 
net to the * perpetual railing of the mistress and the whole 

* bedchamber at him. ’ — * Princes, ’ he remarks, ‘ are so little 

* sensible of merit or great services, that they sacrifice their 

* best servants not only when their affairs seem to require it, 

* but to gratify the humours of a mistress, or the passion of a 

* rising fevourite. ’ (I. 257.) Now, without any leaning towards 
Repumican principles, and with a rational conviction that, 
upon a balance of good and evil, the preference should be given 
to a limited monarchy, at least in Europe, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether the annals of any commonwealth in modern 
times ever afforded so melancholy a proof of the power of po- 
litical attachment to debase its victim as we have just been con* 
teroplating, in the case of a man remarkable in almost all the 
other passages of his life for a strong understanding and unde- 
viating honest}'. 

If we were desirous of comparing the effects produced by 
the slavish principles of Toryism with those which flow from 
even the excessive devotion to the free institutions of a com- 
monwealth, we might contrast the demeanour of Lord Claren- 
don with that of such men as Colonel Hutchinson, one of those 
. ‘ who judged the King to die. ’ That he was warmly attached to 
the Independents, is unquestionable ; he belonged to their sect ; 
deeply sensible of the vast merits of their leaders, and 
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felt the utmost latitude to Cromwell for the incalculable ser- 
vices which, in his better days, he rendered to the cause. Yet 
all his gratitude, his habits of hearty cooperation to attain 
a grand, and once a common object, hii> intimate knowledge of 
the man’s extraordinary talents — all could not blind him to his 
dangerous designs, or reconcile him to bear, for an instant, with 
his desertion of his principles. He became his adversary, but 
an open and a manly one; and, abhorring as he did the course 
he had plunged into, himself still an enthusiast lor liberty, he 
yet gave him indirectly such information of a plot which he ac- 
cidentally became acquainted with, as proved the means of sav- 
ing him from the conspirators. 

If.afi 'ain, a contrast were wanted to the servile spirit display- 
ed by the French lioyalisls in the present day, we should look 
to the interesting spectacle, now exhibited by the American peo- 
ple, of honest and enlightened affection for their ancient bene- 
factor and fellow-soldier in the cause of freedom. We will 
own, that, to us, there is something peculiarly touching in the 
enthusiasm which that great nation has shown upon the arrival 
of the truly venerable person who seeks, in their affections, a 
temporary refuge from the persecutions of his ow'ii govern- 
ment. No man can be named who has, through a long life, 
acted with more undeviating integrity, and who, with more 
strict consistency, has pursued his course of devotion to the 
sacred cause of liberty, and opposed all despotism, whether 
exercised by the genius of Napoleon, or by those successors to 
his throne whose powers form so mighty a contrast w'ith their 
stations. La Fayette may have fallen into errors ; in Hying 
from one danger, he did not perceive that liberty might have a 
double hazard to encounter, both from oppression and from con- 
quest ; but faults he has never been charged with by any whose 
good opinion deserves his regard ; and the honours which he 
has received in America are as entirely due to the inflexible 
virtue of his riper years, and his willing sacrifice of himself on 
all occasions to the cause of liberty in his own country, as they 
are peculiarly fit to hail his reappearance in a country which 
the generous devotion of his younger days had helped to make 
a powerful state t>f a few dependent colonies. He must be far 
gone in the servile feelings of French Iloyalism who can read, 
without a blush, the productions we have cited in this article; 
but no friend of liberal principles can feel any thing but sympa- 
thy and pride in following tbc progress of this great patriot 
through the United States, even where its details are recorded 
with the least reserve, and by the must ordinary chroniclers of 
ihe times. 
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Among the strange siglils of the present {lay, connected with 
this subject, it is impossible to pass over the solemn mockery 
lately performed at Paris by the orders, it is said, though it 
seems hardly credible, of the English Government, in removing 
the remains of James 11., and depositing them in a new church. 
The) c was something intelligible and consistent in the restor> 
cd government of France ordering funeral rites to be celebrat- 
ed for Louis XVI. and his unfortunate Queen. Nor could 
nnj' one have greatly blamed Charles 11. in this country, had 
he done something of the same kind upon his returning, in- 
stead of basely insulting the ashes of the great leaders of the 
Commonwealth. Some eleven or twelve years ago, the remains 
of Charles I. were discovered at Windsor; and it was not 
deemed necessary, perhaps not considered very expedient, to 
bestow any funereal honours upon the dust ol him whom the 
Church of England, in her great loyalt}’ and (wc good Presby- 
terians are bound to add) idolatry, denominates the Hlcssed 
Martyr of Almighty God — a ISaint who followed the steps of 
the Saviour, and the shedding of whose blood nothing but the 
blood of the Son of God can expiate. Whence comes it to 
pass, then, that such singular respect sliould have been paid to 
the remains of him whom the same Church stigmatizes a« ii 
cruel and bloodthii>ty enemy of herself and the State, and for de- 
liverance from whose Popish tyranny and arbitrary power, by the 
instrumentality of those that dethroned him, she periodically of- 
I'crs up unfeigned thanks ? Those expressions, indeed, seem to 
have been wholly forgotten by the conductors of ihio strange so- 
lemnity. He vvlio was driven from the throne into exile for his 
misgovcrmntnt, and deemed by liis criminality to have for- 
feited the crown, is treated as a lawful sovereign, and one to 
whom nothing worse than bad fortune could be- imputed. * Re- 
‘ liejuim Jacobi II. qui in sccundo civitntis gradu clams triiun- 
‘ pliis, in primo in/vlicior \ ’ and the King, who owes his crown 
to the resistance which our ancestors made iigainst this tyrant, 
is represented as ordering to be paid honours due to the Royal 
race, — ‘ quo decct honore in stirpem regiam ! ’ But his issue 
were as much entitled to Royal honours, because they were as 
much of the Royal stock as himself; and yet the Parliament, 
King and all, of this country, thought fit to set a price upon 
their heads. It really looks as il' there were some foolish Tories 
about the court, who deemed the title of the Royal Family, un- 
der the Act of Settlement, less firm than it would be, if the de- 
scendants of the Dutchess of Orleans, Charles I.’s youngest 
daughter, were extinct, and those of his sister, the Queen of 
Bohemia, could claim by the exploded hereditary title which 
1 
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the Rcvolation 1688 has for ever set aside. Yet, strange to 
tell, those very persons seem to have the greatest horror of 
every thing like Popery, and, from a senseless enmity to a 
mere name, are perpetuating the misgovernment and the misery 
of a third part of the King’s dominions. The whole ccrcino* 
nial upon the occasion we are alluding to, was of course purely 
Popish, accompanied with prayers for the soul of the deceased, 
and, as the accounts add, with * all the solemnities, so power- 

* fill in their effect, which distinguish the Catholic Church scr> 

* vice. * It is reasonable to conclude from this, that no preju- 
dice against Popery having stood in the way of the King’s ser- 
vants honouring the memory of a dethroned tyrant, none will 
now prevent their adopting those measures necessary to the 
peace, prosperity, and indeed the safely, of the empire. * 

It may afford a fit conclusion to these reflexions, if we appeal 
to the great established fountains of Tory doctrine for a state- 
ment of what it consists in, and of W'hat our modern I’riends of 
I ligh Church princi]iles woidd bring us back to. The I'amous 
decree of the University of Oxford, in 1683, passed immedi- 
ately after, and in support of, those judicial murders, as the 
I.,egislaturc aftci'wards termed them, which destroyed llussell 
and Sidney, speaks the deliberate sentiments of that learned 
and loyal body ; and the Cambridge address upon the dissolu- 
tion of the Oxford Parliament, two years before, iiulicatcs an 
almost C(]unl prtdieiency in the most slavish princijilos. The 
Oxonian iloctors denounce, ns the cause of the dangers to which 
‘ the breath of their nostrils, the Anointed of the Uoril, ’ is 
exposed ; and ‘ tlecroe, judge, and declare to be false, seditimis, 

‘ and impious, heretical anti blasphemous, ’ all the iloctrines 
in which the grounds of civil liberty are contained ; not only the 
propositions, that civil authority is derived from the people ; 
and that there is a virtual compact between the prince anil 
the pcojile ; and that governors becoming tyrants forl'eit their 
right to govern ; but the propositions, that the Sovereigntj' in 
Ungland is in the Three Estates ; that self-preservation may be- 
come the overruling motive with the people ; and that a title to 
the Crown, derived by descent, may be set aside by the consent 
of the realm. And they explicitely enjoin all persons having the 
care of youth, ‘ diligenll}' to instruct them in that most neces- 

* We shall now expect to be informed of the insciiption substi- 
tuted for that which was not allowed to be placed upon the remains 
of her late Majesty — one of the immediate branches of ihe ‘ Stirps 
Jtegia, ’ b}' blood as well as marriage, and whose title had never beeg 
defeated by Parliament — like lliat of James II. 
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* «.iry doctrine, tehich in a tnanner is the ha^e and character of 

* the Church of England, of submitting to every ordinance of 

* man for the Lord’s sake, wltetiier it be unto the kin^ as su- 

* prenie, or unto governors sent by him ; teaching tliat this 

* submission and obedience is to be clear, absolute, and with- 

* out exception of any state or ortler of men. ’ I'hey were 
likewise j>leased to order the books containing these doctrines 
to be burnt publicly, and to forbitl the perusal of them under 
severe penalties. 'I'lie Cambridge doctors avow their ‘ belief 
‘ that our kings derive not their power from the people, but 

* from God ; tliat to him only they are accountable; that it be- 

* longs not to subjects either to create or censure, but to ho- 
‘ nour and obey their sovereign, who comes to be so by a fun- 
‘ damental, hereditary right of succession, which no religion, 

‘ no law, no fault or Ibrfeiture, can alter oi‘ diminish. ’ 

Tire fate of those most dutiful and devoted bodies, is eminently 
instructive to all time-servers. Having pronounced uiupialified 
obedience to be the tluty of all subjects, the men of Oxford 
were in little more than a )'ear commanded W the King to ex- 
pel Locke ; and after some lime spent in shuffling and atternjjt- 
ing to escape, they complied with this infamous recpiisition. In 
less than four years after their digest of servility had been com- 
pleted and promulgated, its authors were again called upon t<> 
practise their odious doctrines, by choosing a man recommend- 
ed by the Sovereign, but dis<jualitied by their statutes. Having 
condemned all resistance whatever as im})ious and unchristian, 
they were the first who resisted the tyrant ; and having an- 
nounced, that whoever maintained the right to deprive a king 
for any reason whatever, of his Crown, or to exclude his heir, 
merited damnation, they themselves melted their plate to assist 
tlic Prince, who came to dethrone the rei^nin^ sovereign, and 
exclude his son I’rom the succession ! Their famous decree 
was afterwards, by the authority of Parliament, burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman ; but this act of public justice 
did not prevent them from adhering sti’enuously to the pro- 
scribed doctrines in theory, and all the while ojiposing the mo- 
narch de factor for no other reason but because lie held his au- 
thority ftoiu the choice of the people, and was placed at the 
head of a free government. The like misfortune befel Cam- 
bridge. An order being issued by the King to confer a degree 
upon a monk, they who so lately had maintained, that ‘ to sub- 

* jects it belongs only to honour and obey their sovereign, ’ 
refuseii to comply, and were, in conformity with their own prin- 
ciples, punished for the contempt. ‘ After the lievolution, it 
must be admitted that they held opinions much more consonant 
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to the principles of free governments than the sister Univer- 
sity. * 

If we are asked, why we dwell nt such length upon the 
probation due to doctrines wliich hardly any one, in this country 
nt least, will in the present day openly avow ; we answer, that, 
of late years, the number and station of those who tlo venture 
upon such avowal has sensibly increased ; and that, at all events, 
they are secretly cherished by many, and systematically acted 
upon by still more, who never have sUitcd them to their own 
minds in terms, but who nevertheless, by adhering to the spirit 
of them, have grievously injured, and still continue to injure, 
the best interests of the country. A blind, servilj obedience 
to whatever the personal wishes of the reigning sovereign may 
be supposed to dictate, is a very natural corollary from the 
proposition, that kings have rights as individuals wholly inde- 
pendent of their relation to the state, as depositaries of a pub- 
lic trust ; that the prince is the object of regard for his own 
sake ; and holds his powers for his own advantage, not for that 
of his peo})lc. How fruitful in mischief has this corollary 
proved 1 The American war nearly in whole, the French war 
in great part, the misgovernment and wretchedness of Irelaml 


• Writers of the most opposite parties agree in their opinions of the 
Oxford decree. Mr Fox charges it with condemning ‘ every prin- 
‘ ciple upon which the constitution of this or any other free country 
‘ can maintain itself.’ (p. 51.) And Hume (VIII. 199.) 8 a 3 's, in 
nearly the same terms, that it * condemns some doctrines which they 

* denominated republican, but which indeed are, most of them, tlie 
‘ only tenets on which liberty and a limited constitution can be found- 
‘ ed. ' He, however, is careful to keep very much in generals, and 
gives none of the preposterrms assertions of the decree. The reader 
will find it at length in IVoodrow, II. App. Ao. xci. ; and part of the 
Cambridge Address is in Neat's History oj" the Puritans, II. p. 585. 
Mr Fox’s remarks upon the Oxford decree are worthy of all accep- 
tation ; and Hume’s joining in condemning it, aflfords one instance 
among many others, to show, that the doctrines of Toryism, in their 
naked deformity, will shock many a one who is prepared to embrace 
them, when clothed with some thin disguise ; or that, presented to 
him all at once, he will reject them, though ready enough to take 
them piecemeal. * Such ’ (saj's Mr Fox, in the honest indignation 
of his heart), ‘ such arc the absurdities which men are nut ashamed 

* to utter, in order to cast odious imputations upon their adversaries ; 

* and such the manner in which churchmen will abuse, when it suits 

* their policy, the holy name of that religion, whose first precept is 

* to love one another, for the purpose of teaching us to hate our 

* neighbours with more than ordinary rancour. ’ 
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almost altogether, hare been its hateful progeny. The preju- 
dices of the late King were for years avowedly the reason with 
many for opposing measures which they deemed essential to the 
safety of the state ! Some had the hardihood even to say so 
openly in their places in Parliament — a pitch of contempt for 
the fundamental maxims of the constitution never reached, at 
least^in so downright a fashion, by the Tories of Filmer’s and 
Sacheverell’s times. * Deference to the monarch’s feelings, * 
was the prevailing objection for a long while to our taking an 
active part in the South American question. It was said by the 
court sycophants, that ‘ his Majesty naturally must be averse 
* to any interference with colonies, after what lie had himself 
‘ suffered in North America. ’ But besides that some such 
notions are abundantly familiar in certain quarters at the pre- 
sent moment, and influence in all probability the policy of the 
country, both towards Ireland anti South America, from the 
impression that those who are near the ’I’hrone inherit the pre- 
judices of its last occupant, we cannot doubt that the same 
principles of high Toryism are working in fUvt>ur of the great- 
est danger this countr3‘’s independence was ever exposed to, — 
the conspiracy of foreign despots against the liberties of man- 
kind. "We verily believe, that if all Great Britain were polled, 
not a hundred sincere voices would be raised in favour of that 
unprincipled league ; But there are many persons whose hatred 
of it is kept within very moderate limits ; and not a few who 
are ready to apologize for it, as far as they dare, by the know- 
ledge that it is a favourite with persons of all but the highest 
station ; and they will, at least, though indirectly and under 
various pretences, thwart every attempt to expose its machina- 
tions, and to prepare for resisting them ! An affectation of 
courtly principles is Incoming more prevalent than formerly, 
among certain politician::, who used to be satisfied with support- 
ing bad measures because they were in place, or dependants on 
placemen, without pretending that they did so upon the jirin- 
ciples of the Tories, who a few years ago would have been 
treated as rebels. Much nonsense has been consequently pro- 
piulgated in various forms— from plain statement of what is 
inconsistent with fact, to highflown affected romance ; and it 
may prove a wholesome exercise to look now and then at the 
real nature of the principles in question, and the effects they 
produce on the conduct of those who act under their influence. 
Whoever has read the jireceding pages will probably admit, 
i&vat. i\vo%e persons do not display very great claims to respect ; 

iW\ \>ut ViU\e enthusiasm in bciialf of a sys- 
». I he fruits ot which arc so disgusting. ^ 
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Art. II. 1. S7cetc7ies of India. Written by an Officett, for 
Fire-Side Travellers at Home. Second Edition, with Alter- 
ations. 8vo. pp. 358. London, 1824. 

2. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Itaiy. By tlie Au- 
thor of Sketches of India, and Recollections of the I'eiiin- 
sula. 8 VO. pp. 452. London, 1824. 

^T^iiEsE are very amiable books : — and, besides the good sen- 
timents they contain, they are very pleasing specimens of a 
sort of travel-writing, to which we have often regretted that so 
few of those who roam loose about the world will now coiule- 
scend — we mean a brief and simple notice of w’hat a person of 
ordinary information may see and feel in passing thi’ough a 
new country, which he visits without any learned pre])aration, 
and traverses w’ithout any particular object. There are indi- 
viduals, no doubt, who travel to better purpose, and collect 
more weighty information — exploring, and recortling as they 
go, according to their several habits and measures of learning, 
the mineralogy, anti(juitics, or statistics of the different regions 
they survey. But the greater part even of intelligent wander- 
ers are neither so ambitious in their designs, nor so industrious 
in their execution ; — and, as most of those who travel for plea- 
sure, and find pleasure in travelling, are found to decline those 
tasks which might enrol them mnong the contributors to sci- 
ence, while they turned all their movements into occasions of 
laborious study, it seems reasonable to think, that a lively and 
succinct account of what actually delighted them, will be more 

g enerally ngi’eeable than a digest of the information they might 
ave acquired. AVe would by no means undervalue the re- 
searches of more learned and laborious persons, especially in 
countries rarely visited : But, for common readers, their discus- 
sions re(|uire too much previous knowledge, and too painful an 
effort of attention. They are not books of travels, in short, 
but works of science and philosophy ; and as the principal de- 
light of travelling consists in the impressions which we receive, 
annost passively, from the presentment of new objects, and the 
reflections to which they spontaneously give vise, so the most 
delightful books of travels should be those that give us buck 
these impressions in their first freshness and simplicity, and 
excite us to follow out the train of feelings and reflection into 
which they lead us, by the direct and unpretending manner iii 
which they are suggested. By aiming too ambitiously at in<* 
struction and research, this charm is lost ; and we often clo^ 
these copious dissertations and details, needlei^sly digested m 
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the form of a journal, without having the least idea how Wf, or 
any other ordinary person, would have f^t as compamons of 
file journey — thoroughly convinced, certainly, that we should 
not nave occupied ourselves as the writers before us seem to 
have been occupied, and pretty well satisfied, after all, that 
tliey themselves were not so occupied during the most agree- 
able hours of their wanderings, anti had omitted in their books 
what they would most frequently recall in tlieir moments of en- 
joyment and leisure. 

Nor are these records of superficial observation to be dis- 
dained as protluctive of entertainment only, or altogether 
barren of instruction. Very often the surface presents all 
that is really worth considering— or all that we are capable 
of understanding ; — aiul our observer, w'e are taking it for 
granted, is, though no great philosopher, an intelligent and 
educated man — looking curiously at all that presents itself, and 
making such passing inquiries as may satisfy a reasonable cu- 
riosity, without greatly disturbing his indolence or delaying his 
progress. Many themes of reflection and topics of interest will 
be thus suggested, which more elaborate and exhausting dis- 
cussions would have strangled in the birth — while, in the va- 
riety and brevity of the notices which such a scheme of writ- 
ing implies, the mind of the reader is not only more agreeably 
excited, but is furnished, in the long-run, with more materia^ 
for thinking, and solicited to more lively reflections, than by any 
quantity of exact knowledge on plants, stones, ruins, manufac- 
tures, or history. 

Such, at all events, is the merit and the charm of the volumes 
before us. They place us at once by the side of the author — and 
bringbeforeoureyes and minds the scenes he has passed through, 
and the feelings they suggested. In this last particular, in- 
deed, we are entirely at his mercy ; and we are afraid he some- 
times makes rather an unmerciful use of his power. It is 
one of the hazards of this way of writing, that it binds us up in 
the strictest intimacy and closest companionship with the author. 
Its attraction is in its direct personal sympathy — and its dan- 
ger in the temptation it holds out to abuse it. It enables us to 
share the grand spectacles with which the traveller is delight- 
ed — but compels us in a manner to share also in the sentiments 
with which he is pleased to connect them. For the privilege 
of seeing with his eyes, we must generally renounce that of 
using our own judgment — and submit to adopt implicitly the 
tone of feeling which he has found most congenial with the scene. 

On the present occasion, we must say, the reader, on the 
v^ole, has been fortunate. The author, though an ofiicer in 

. 4 . ‘ • 
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the ]tillg*s service, and not without professional predilecdons» 
is, generally speaking, a speculative, sentimental, saintly sort 
lif person — with a taste for the picturesque, a poetical cast of 
diction, and a mind deeply imbued with principles of philan> 
thropy and habits of affection i — And if there is something of 
Jadaise now and then in his sentiments, and something of af* 
feclation in his style, it is no more than we can easily forgive, 
in consideration of his brevity, his amiableness, and variety. 

Tlie * Sketches of India, ' a loose printed octavo of 350 
pages, is the least interesting perhaps of the two volumes now 
nefore us — though sufficiently marked with all that is charac- 
teristic of the author. It may be as well to let him begin at 
the beginning. 

* On the afternoon of July the 10th, 1818, our vessel dropped 
anchor in Madras Hoads, after a fine run of three months and ten 
days from the Motherbank. — How changed the scene 1 how great 
the contrast! — Hyde, and its little snug dwellings, with slated or 
'thatched roofs, its neat gardens, its green and sloping shores.— > 
Madras and its naked fort, noble-looking buildings, tall columns, 
lofty verandahs, and terraced roofs. I'he city, large and crowded, 
on a flat site ; a low sandy beach, and a foaming surf. The road- 
stead thcrCf alive with beautiful yachts, light wherries, and tight-* 
built fishing barks. Here, black, shapeless Massoolah boats, with 
their naked crews singing the same wild (yet not unplcasing) air, to 
which, for ages, the dangerous surf they fearlessly ply over has been 
rudely responsive. 

1 shall never forget the sw'ect and strange sensations which, 
as I went peacefully forward, the new objects in nature excited 
in my bosom. The rich, broad-leaved plantain ; the gracefully 
drooping bamboo ; the cocoa nut, with that mat-like looking bind* 
ing for every branch ; the branches themselves waving with a 
feathery motion in the wind ; the bare lofty trunk and fan-leaf of 
the tall palm ; the slender and elegant stem of the areca ; the large 
aloes ; tlie prickly pear ; the stately banian with drop branches, here 
fibrous and pliant, there strong and columnar, supporting its giant 
arms, and forming around the parent stem a grove of beauty ; and 
among these wonders, birds, all strange in plumage and in note, save 
the parroquet (at home, the lady’s pet-bird in a gilded cage), here 
spreading his bright green wings in happy fearless flight, and giving 
bis natural and untaught scream. It was late and dark when we 
reached Poonamallee ; and during the latter part of our march we 
had heavy rain. We found no fellow-countryman to welcome us i 
But the mess-room was open and lighted, a table laid, and a crowd 
of smart, roguish-looking natives, seemed waiting our arrival to seek 
service — Drenched to the skin, without changes of linen, or any 
bedding, we sat down to the repast provided ; and it would have 
been difficult to have found in India, perhaps, at Ute moment, a more 
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cheerful party than ours. — Four or five clean* looking nattveg» in 
white dresses, with red or white turbans, earrings of gold, or with 
emerald drops, and large silver signet rings on tlieir fingers, crowded 
round each chair, and watched our every glance, to anticipate our 
wishes. Curries, vegetables, and fruits, all new to us, were tasted 
and pronounced upon ; and afler a meal, of which every one seemed 
to partake with grateful good humour, wc lay down for the night. 
One attendant brought a small carpet, another a mat, others again a 
sheet or counterpane, till 4 II were provided with something ; and 
thus closed our first evening in India. — The morning scene was very 
ludicrous. Here, a barber, uncalled for, was shaving a man as he 
still lay dozing ; there, another was cracking the joints of a man 
half-dressed ; here were two servants, one pouring water on, the 
other washing, a Saheb’s hands. In spite of my efforts to prevent 
them, two well-dressed men were washing my feet; and near me was 
a lad dexterously putting on the clothes of a sleepy brother officer, 
as if he had been an infant under his care!— There was much in all 
this to amuse tl^ mind, and a great deal, I confess, to pain the heart 
of a free-born Englishman. ’ — Sheiches of India^ pp. 3—10. 

With all this profusion of attendance, the march of a British 
officer in India seems a matter rather of luxury than fatigue. 

* Marching in this country is certainly pleasant, although perhaps 
you rise too early for comfort. An hour before daybreak you mount 
your horse ; and, travelling at an easy pace, reach your ground be- 
fore the sun has any pow*er ; and find a small tent pitched with 
breakfast ready on the table. Your large tent follows with couch 
and baggage, carried by bullocks and coolies ; and before nine 
o’clock, you may be washed, dressed, and employed with your books, 
pen, or pencil. Mats, mode of the fragrant roots of the Cuscus 
grass, are hung before the doors of your tent to windward ; and 
being constantly wetted, admit, during the hottest winds, a cool re- 
freshing air. 

‘ While our forefathers were clad in wolf-skin, dwelt in caverns, 
and lived upon the produce of the chase, the Hindoo lived as now. 
As now, his princes were clothed in soft raiment, wore jewelled tur- 
bans, and dwelt in palaces. — As now, his haughty half-naked priests 
received his offerings in temples of hewn and sculptured granite, and 
summoned him to rites as absurd, but yet more splendid and de- 
bauching, than the present. His cottage, garments, household uten- 
sils, and implements of husbandry or labour, the same as now. Then, 
too, he watered the ground with his foot by means of a plank ba- 
lanced transversely on a lofty pole, or drew from the deep bowerie 
by the labour of his oxen, in large hags of leather, supplies of water 
to fiow through the little channels by which their fields and gardens 
are intersected. His children were then taught to shape letters in 
tteiand, and to write, and keep accounts on the dried leaves of the 
{nj^by fhe village schoolmaster. His wife ground corn at the 
|S|||HP pounded it in a rude mortar with her neighbour. He 

purchases in a regular bazaar, change money at a shroff ’s^ 
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or borrow U at U3ury» for the expenses of a wedding or festivflJ. In 
short, all the traveller sees around him of social or civilized life, of 
useful invention or luxurious refinement, is of yet higher antiquity 
than the days of Alexander the Great. 'So that, in fact, the eye of 
the British officer looks upon the same forms and dresses, the same 
.buildings, manners and customs, on which the Macedonian troops 
gazed with the same astonishment. ’ — Ihid. pp. 23-26. 

If the traveller proceeds in a palanquin, his comforts are not 
less amply providetl for. 

* You generally set off after dark ; and, habited in loose drawers 
and a dressing gown, recline at full length arid slumber away the 
night. If you are wakeful, you may draw back the sliding pannel 
of a lamp fixed behind, and read. Your clothes are packed in large 
neat baskets, covered with green oil -cloth, and carried by palanquin 
boys : two pairs will contain two dozen complete changes. Your 
palanquin is fitted up rvith pockets and drawers. You can carry in 
it, without trouble, a writing desk, and two or three books, a few 
canteen conveniences for your meals, — and thus, you may be comfort* 
ably provided for many hundred miles travelling. You stpp for half 
on hour, morning and evening, under the shade of a tree, to wash 
and take refreshment : throughout the day read, think, or gaze round 
you. The relays of bearers lie ready every ten or twelve miles : and 
the average of your run is about four miles an hour. ' — I6id. pp. 
218 , 219 . 

We cannot make room for his descriptions, thougli excellent, 
of tlic villiiges, the tanks, the forests — and the dresses and tic- 
portment of the diflerent classes of the people ; but we must 
give this little sketch of the elephant. 

' While breakfast was getting ready, I amused myself with look- 
ing at a baggage-elephant and a few camels, which some servants, 
returning with a general's tents from the Deccan, were in the act of 
loading. The intelligent obedience of tlie elephant is well known ; 
but to look upon this huge and powerful monster kneeling down at 
the mere bidding of the human voice ; and, when he has risen again, 
to sec him protrude his trunk for the foot of his mahout or attend- 
ant, to help him into his seat ; or, bending the joint of his hind leg, 
-make a step for him to climb up behind; and then, if any loose 
cloths or cords fall off, with a dog-like docility pick them up with 
his proboscis and put them up again, will delight and surprise long 
after it ceases to be novel. When loaded, this creature broke off a 
large branch from tlie lofty tree near which he stood, and quietly 
fanned and fly-flapped himself, with all the nonchalance of an indo- 
lent woman of fashion, till the camels were ready. These animals 
also kneel to be laden. When in motion, they have a very awkward 
gait, and seem to travel at a much slower pace than they really do. 
Their tall out-stretched necks, long sinewy limbs, and broad spongy 
feet ; their head furniture, neck-bells, and the tings in their nostrils, 
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with their loftjr loadc, and a driver generally on the top of the lead- 
ing one, have a strange appearance. * — Ibid. pp. 4'6-4<8. 

>Ve must add the following very clear description of a Pa- 
goda. 

* A high, Btdid wall encloses a large area in the form of an oblong 
S4]uare ; at one end is the gateway, above which is raised a large py- 
ramidal tower ; its breadth at the base and height, proportioned to 
the magnitude of the pagoda. This tower is ascended by steps in 
the inside, .and divided into stories ; the central spaces on each are 
open, and smaller as the tower rises. The light is seen directly 
through them, producing, at times, a very beautiful effect, as when 
a fine sky, or trees, form the back ground. The front, sides, and 
top of this gateway and tower, are crowded with sculpture; elabo- 
rate, but tastless. A few yards from the gate, on the outside, you 
ofien see a lofty octagonal stone pillar, or a square open building, 
supported by tall columns of stone, with the figure of a bull couch- 
ant, sculptured as large, or much larger than life, beneath it. 

* Entering the gateway, you pass into a spacious paved court, in 
the centre of which stands the inner temple, raised about three feet 
from the ground, open, and supported by numerous stone pillars. 
An enclosed sanctuary at the far end of this central building, con- 
tains the idol. Round the whole court runs a large deep verandah, 
also supported by columns of stone, the front rows of which are often 
shaped by the sculptor into various sacred animals rampant, rode by 
their respective deities. All the other parts of the pagoda, walls, 
basements, entablatures, are covered with imagery and ornament of 
all sizes, in alto or demi-rclievo. Here you may sec faithfully re- 
presented in black granite, all the incarnations of V'ishnu the pre- 
server ; here Siva the destroyer, riding on his bull with a snake twist- 
ed round his neck, and a crescent on his head ; Krisben, their Apol- 
lo, with his flute ; Kamadeva, their Cupid, riding on a parrot, with 
his bow of sugar-cane strung with Hoovers or bees, ’ &c. &c. 

* Near every pagoda is kept a huge wooden car, or rather temple, 
on wheels. This, also, is curiously carved ; but the scenes and fi- 
gures represented are usually so indecent and unnatural as not to 
admit of description. At certain seasons, an idol, painted and a- 
dorned, is placed on it, and dragged by the united strength of hun- 
dreds in procession. 

* Such, though but roughly, and, I fear, not very intelligibly 
sketched, is a pagoda. Here the worshippers daily resort, with their 
humble offerings of rice and plantains; and hither, on high festivals, 
they crowd with flowers, fruit, incense, and money, to gaze on 
groups of dancing girls,— beautiful in form, gaudy in attire, and 
voluptuous in every look and motion ; or listen to the wild and ob- 
SceM fictions, sung by religious mendicants to the sound of strange 
4 B»d oM mBf dsnt music. ’ Ibid. pp. 59—63. 

ollowing description and reflections among the rujns of 
iTf the uist capital of the last Hindu empire, and 
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ly overthrown in 1564, are characteristic of the author^f most 
ambitious, perhaps most questionable, manner. 

* You cross the garden, where imprisoned beauty once strayed. 
You look at the elephant- stable and the remaining gateway, with a 
mind busied in conjuring up some associations of luxury and magni* 
ficence.— Sorrowfully I passed on. Every stone beneath my feet 
bore the mark of chisel, or of human skill and labour. You tread 
continually on steps, pavement, pillar, capital, or cornice of rude re-* 
lief, displaced, or fallen, and mingled in confusion. Here, large 
masses of such materials have formed bush-covered rocks, — there, 
pagodas are still standing entire. You may for miles trace the city^- 
walls, and can often discover, by the fallen pillars of th^ long piazxs, 
where it has been adorned by streets of uncommon wddth. One, in- 
deed, yet remains nearly perfect at one end of it a few poor ryots, 
who contrive to cultivate some patches of rice, cotton, or sugar-cane, 
in detached spots near the river, have formed mud-dwellings under 
the piazza. ' 

* While, with a mind thus occupied, yon pass on through this w il- 
derness, the desolating judgments on other renowned cities, so so- 
lemnly foretold, so dreadfully fulfilled, rise naturally to your recol- 
lection. Now, as you tread, the wild peacock, wu’th a startling whirr, 
rises in your path ; now, you disturb the basking snake; and here, 
as the rustling of a thicket attracts your eye, are reminded that these 
ruins are tlie haunts of the hyena and the panther ; that the small 
and frequent patches of sriigar-cane give shelter to the wild boar ; and 
that wolvc' are common in the rocky hills above you. — I climbed tho 
very loftiest rock at day break, on the morrow of niy first visit to the 
ruins, by rude and broken steps, wdiiding betw een, and over immense 
and detached masses of stone; and seated myself near a small pago- 
da, at the very summit. From hence I commanded the whole extent 
of what was once a city, described by Caesar Frederick as tw^enty- 
four miles in circumference. Not above eight or nine pagodas are 
standiijg, but there arc choultries innumerable. Fallen columns, 
arches, piazzas, and fiagmcnts of all shapes on every side for miles^ 
— Can there have been >rreets and roads in these choked- up valleys? 
Has the war-horse pranced, the palfrey ambled there? Have jew- 
elled turbans once glittered where those dew^-drops now sparkle on 
the thick-growing bamboos ? Have the delicate small feet of female 
dancers practised their gra'*eful steps where that rugged and thorni- 
covered ruin bars up the path i Have their soft voices, and the In- 
dian guitar, and the gold bells on their ankles, ever made mu^ic in 
so lone and silent a spot ? They have ; but other sights, and other 
sounds, have been hcen and heard among these ruins. — -There, near 
that beautiful ban) an- tree, whole families, at the will of a merciless 
prince, have been thrown to trampling elephants, kept for a w^ork so 
savage that they learn it with reluctance, and must be taught by 
map. Where those cocoas w*ave, once stood a vast seraglio, filled at 

expense of tears and crimes ; there, within that reti|||| of vo- 
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luptuousness, have poison, or the creese, obeyed, often anUcipated 
the sovereign’s wish. By those green banks, near which the sacred 
waters of the Toombudra flow, many aged parents have been carried 
forth and exposed to perish by those whose infancy they fostered. 

* Better, thought I, better the wilderness should lie fallow a ’week 
qf centuries, than be fertile only in errors and in crimes ; than bring 
&rth nothing but the bitter fruits of man’s apostasy ! ’ J6id. pp. 91» 
95 . 

'There is an excellent j>icttire of Calcutta ; — but we can only 
make room for the concluding part of it— and that chiefly for 
the sake of the monitory, and somewhat alarming suggestions 
with which it is wound up. 

- ‘ As the evening closes in, the crowds of carriages disperse ; and, 
about half an hour after, you see the glare of torches in all direc- 
tions, lighting the coaches and palanquins, hurrying along to the 
splendid entertainments, of which there is a constant succession a- 
mong the opulent and luxurious inhabitants of Calcutta. At twelve, 
you may see them returning home ; and, if the oppressive heat drives 
you, as it often does, to the roof or balcony of your house for air, 
soon after, when all is dark and silent round you, the cry of jackalls, 
suddenly and wildly breaking forth, then ceasing, then again nearer 
or dose to you, may be distinctly heard. You are then reminded 
that this city is the quick growth of a century ; that, where they arc, 
it is still half jungle ; that, at Chowringhec, where you now stand in 
a spacious verandah, supported by lofty Grecian pillars, only sixty 
short years ago the defenceless villagers could scarce bar out the 
prowling tiger ; and that, were this city to become suddenly depopu- 
lated, in sixty more, these perishable palaces of timber, brick and 
chunam, would totally disappear, and rank vegetation conceal the very 
ground they stand upon ! Such a fate, however, is not to be appre- 
hended for Calcutta. Long after our interest in it, as Englishmen, 
may have ceased by the entire loss of our Indian possessions as go- 
vernors, it will continue a populous, powerful, and wealthy city. Al- 
though we do not admit of colonization in India, a class of natives 
connected with us by blood, language, habits, education, and reli- 
gion, is rapidly growing into consequence, in point of numbers, pos- 
sessions, awakened desires, enlarged and enlightened views. They are 
already the small merchants, the shopkeepers, the citizens, in fact, of 
our Presidencies. They are shut out from the service of the Company ; 
but that they are the subjects of the Company, must never be for- 
gotten. The British blood and the native blood in their veins are 
alike hateful to them ; for the Englishman and the Hindoo alike dis- 
claim them : but as the light of knowledge beams upon them, they 
aee and feel that ** honour and shame from no condition rise. " The 
revolution of a few short years will fearfully increase their numb^ ; 
and, if the moral and mental improvement of this class, now rcckon- 
ipg||i$l||^ny men of talent, integrity, and piety, keeps pacx; with 
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titat increase, we must not expect, nor ought w'e to wish, that they 
should look upon themselves as outcasts, without a country they 
dare call their own ; without the common privileges of freeborn men ; 
without eligibility to honour, wealth, or usefulness ; or to to any share 
in the government of themselves.’ — Ibid. pp. 114-116. 

The following reflections ore also equally just and important. 

* Nothing, perhaps, so much damps the ardour of a traveller in In- 
dia, as to find that he may wander league after league, visit city af- 
ter city, village after village, and still only see the outside of Iridian 
society. The house he cannot enter, the group be cannot join, the 
domestic circle he cannot gaze upon, the free unrestrained converse 
of the natives he can never listen to. He may talk with his moon- 
shee or his pundit ; ride a few miles with a Mahometan sirdar ; re- 
ceive and return visits of ceremony among petty nawabe and rajahs ; 
or be presented at a native court ; But behind the scenes in India he 
cannot advance one step. All the natives are, in comparative rank, 
a few far above ; the many far below him : and the bars to inter- 
course with Mahometans as well as Hindoos, arising from our faith, 
arc so many, that to live upon terms of intimacy or acquaintance 
with them is impossible. Nay, in this particular, when our establish- 
ments were young and small, our officers few, necessarily active, 
necessarily linguists, and unavoidably, as well as from policy, con- 
forming more to native manners, it is probable that more was known 
about the natives from practical experience than is at present, or 
may be again.’ — Ibid. pp. 213, 214. 

The author first went up the country as far as Agra, visiting 
and musing over all the remarkable places in his way — and 
then returned through the heart of India — the countrv of Scin- 
diah and the Deccan, to the Mysore. Though travelling oidy 
as a British regimental officer, and without public character of 
any kind, it is admirable to see with what uniform respect and 
attention he w'as treated, even by the lawless soldiery amoug 
w'hojii he had frequently to pass. The indolent and mercenary 
Bramins seem the only class of persons from whom he expe- 
rienced any sort of incivility. In an early part of his route he 
had the good luck to lull in with Scindian himself; and tlte 
picture he has given of that turbulent leader is wortli preserv- 
ing. 

‘ As we passed back round the fort, we were fortunate enough to 
meet Scindiah returning from the chase, surrounded by all his chiefs ; 
and preceded or followed by about seven hundred horse. Discharges 
of cannon announced his approach ; and a few light scattered parties 
of spearmen were marching before the main body. We stopped our 
elephants just on one side of a narrow part of the road, where the 
r^^h and chiefs with his immediate escort must pass. 

* First came loose light-armed horse, either in theroud, or scramb- 
ling .and leaping on the rude banks and ravines near ; then some bep- 
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ter clad, with the quilted poshauk ; and one in a complete suit of 
chain* armour ; then a few elephants, among them the nunting ele« 
phant of Scindiab, from which he had dismounted. On one small 
elephant, guiding it himself, rode a fine boy, a foundling proteg£ of 
Scindiah, called the Jungle Rajah; then came, slowly prancing, a 
host of fierce, haughty, chieftains, on fine horses, showily caparison- 
ed. They darted forward, and all took their proud stand behind and 
round us, planting their long lances on the earth, and reining up 
their eager steeds to see, I suppose, our salaam. Next, in a com- 
mon native palkee, its canopy crimson, and not adorned, came Scin- 
diah himself. He was plainly dressed, with a reddish turban, and a 
shawl over his vest, and lay reclined, smoking a small gilt or golden 
esalean. We stood up in our howdah and bowed ; he half rose in his 
palkee, and- salaamed rather in a courteous manner. At this there 
was a loud cry of all his followers near, who sung out his titl^ and 
the honour he had done us, &c. And all salaamed themselves pro- 
foundly. 

* 1 looked down on the chiefs under us, and saw that they eyed ua 
most haughtily, which very much increased the efiect they would o- 
therwisc have produced. They were armed with lance, scymitar and 
shield, creese and pistol ; wore, some shawls, some tissues, some plain 
muslin or cotton ; were ail much wrapped in clothing ; and wore, al- 
most all, a large fold of muslin, tied over the turban-top, which they 
fasten under the chin ; and which, strange as it may sound to those 
who have never seen it, looks vcarlikef and is a very important defence 
to tlie sides of the neck. 

* How is it that we can have a heart-stirring sort of pleasure in 
gazing on brave and armed men, though we know them to be fierce, 
lawless and cruel ? — though we know stern ambition to be the chief 
feature of many, warriors, who, from the cradle to the grave, seek 
only fame ; and to which, in such as 1 write of, is added avarice the 
most pitiless ? I cannot tell. But I recollect often before, in my life, 
being thus moved. Once, especially, I stood over a gateway in 
France, as a prisoner, and saw file in several squadrons of gens-d’ar- 
merie d’elite, returning from the fatal field of Lcipsic. They were 
fine, noble-looking men, with warlike helmets of steel and brass, and 
drooping plumes of black horse-hair; belts handsome and broad; 
heavy swords ; were many of them decorated with the cross of the 
Tegion of Honour. Their trumpets flourished ; and 1 felt my heart 
throb with an admiring delight, which found relief only in an invo- 
luntary tear. What an inconsistent riddle is the human heart 1 — 
Jbid. pp. 260—264. 

In the interior of the country there are large tracts of waste 
.landsy and a very scanty aiul unsettled population. 

> On the route 1 took, there was only one inhabited village itt 
fi{||j|||re miles ; the spots named for halting-places were in small vbIt 
I f^^^reeu with young corn, and under cultivation, but neglcc^d 
' A "few straw huts, blackeqed and beat down by rain, vfftl) 
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rude and broken Implementg of husbandry lying about, and a fbvr of 
those round hardened thrash ing-fiuors, tell the traveller that some 
wandering families, of a rude unsettled people, visit these vales at 
■owing time and harvest; and labour indolently at the necessat}', but 
despised, task of the peaceful ryot. ’ — Ibid. p. 300. 

* I enjoyed my march through these wilds greatly. Now you 
wound through narrow and deeply wooded glens ; now ascended 
ghauts, or went down the mouths of passes ; now skirted tlic foot of 
a mountain ; now crossed a small plain covered with the tall jungled* 
grass, from which, roused by your horse tramp, the neelgae hioked 
upon you ; then flying with active bound, or pausing doubtful trot, 
joined the more distant herd. You continually cross dear sparkling 
rivulets, with rocky or pebbly beds ; and you hear the voice of wa> 
ters among all the woody hills around you. There was a sort of thrill 
too, at knowing these jungles were filled with all the ferocious beasts 
known in India, (except elephants, which are not found here), and at 
night, in hearing their wild roars and cries. 1 saw, one morning, on 
the side of a hill, about 500 yards from me, in an open glade near 
the summit, a lioness pass along, and my guide said there were many 
in these jungles. 

* The ravages made by the tigers on the poor native travellers, such 
as hircarrahs or Dawk carriers, on these roads, are dreadful. At par- 
ticular stations in the jungles, are small guard'houses, containing a 
few persons armed, whose principal duty U to fire and burn the grass 
and jungle for a few yards on each side of the road ; and this duty 
they very greatly and shamefully neglect. ’ — Ibid. pp. 30.5, .S06. 

* In a particularly romantic pass, I met the entire population of a 
village returning to the valley of the Nerbuddah, from whence they 
had been driven during the late war ; and carrying with them the 
oxen, the implements of husbandry, the few household utensils 
and valuables they had been able, when flying, to save from the 
spoiler. 1 felt my heart throb with pleasure as 1 looked on thc^e 
groups of all age.s, and both sexes; ail with countenances lighted up 
with joy at the prospect of soon gaining the thrashing-floor and wells 
of their forefathers. They salaamed to me with an air that said, the 
protection and security of their lives and properties they were about 
cheerfully to confide to us.’ — Ibid. pp. 313, 311'. 

Wc should like to have added his brilliant account of seve- 
ral native festivals, both Hindu and Mahometan, and his ad- 
mirable descriptions of the superb monuments at Agra, and the 
fallen grandeur of Goa ; But the extracts w'e have now given 
must suflicc as specimens of the ‘ Sketches of India ’ — and the 
length of them indeed, we fear, will leave us less room than we 
could have wished for the * Scenes and Impressions in Egypt 
and in Italy. ’ 

This volume, which is rather larger than the other, contains 
|ik>re tlian tiie title promises ; and embraces indceil the whole 
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history of tho author’s peregrinations, from his embarkutimi at 
Bombay to his landing at Dover. It is better written, we 
think, than the former. The descriptions are better finished, 
the reflections bolder, and the topics more varied. There is 
more of poetical feeling, too, about it ; and a more constant 
vein of allusion to subjects of interest. He left India in De- 
cember 1822, in an Arab vessel for the Red Sea— and is very 
happy, we think, in his first sketches of the ship and the voy- 
age. 

* Our vessel was one, rude and ancient in her construction as 
those which, in former and successive ages, carried the rich freights 
of India for the Ptolemies, the Roman prefects, and the Arabian 
caliphs of Egypt. She had, indeed, the wheel and the compass ; and 
our nakhoda, with a beard as black and long, and a solemnity as 
great as that of a magician, daily performed the miracle of taking an 
observation ! But although these *' peeping contrivances ” of the 
Giaours have been admitted, yet they build their craft with the same 
clumsy insecurity, and rig them in the same inconvenient manner as 
ever. Our vessel had a lofty broad stern, unmanageable in wearing ; 
one enormous sail on a heavy yard of immense length, which was 
tardily hoisted by the efforts of some fifty men on a stout mast, 
placed a little before midships, and raking forwards ; her head low, 
without any bowsprit ; and, on the poop, a mizen uselessly small, 
with hardly canvass enough for a fishing-boat. Our lading was cot- 
ton, and the bales were piled up on her decks to a height at once 
awkward and unsafe. In short, she looked like part of a wharf, 
towering with bales, accidentally detached from its quay, and float- 
ing on the waters .' — Scenes in Tlgypt, pp. 3, 4?. 

He then gives a picturestjue tlcscription of the crew, and the 
motley passengers — among -whom there were some women, wlio 
were never seen or heard during the whole course of the voy- 
age. So jealous, indeed, and complete was their seclusion, 
that though one of them died and was cominittetl to the sea 
during the passage, the event w'as not known to the crew or 
passengers for several days after it had occurretl. ‘ Not even 

* a husband entered their apartment during the voyage — be- 
‘ cause the women were mixed : an eunuch who cooked for 

* them, alone had access. ’ 

* Abundantly, however, ' he adds, * was I amused in looking upon 
the scenes around me, and some there were not readily to be forgot- 
ten : — when, at the soft and still hour of sunset, while the full sail 
presses down the vessel’s bows on the golden ocean-path, which 
swells to' meet, and then sinks beneath them, — then, when these 
Arabs group for their evening sacrifice, bow down with their faces 
lo earth, and prostrate their bodies in the act of worship — when' 
the l^’^ad ameeo, deeply intoned from many assembled voices, strikes 
iil||lii|gtji|) jiiliriif 1*11 ear— the heart responds, and throbs with its own 
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silent prayer. There is a solemnity and a decency in their worship 
belonging, in its very forms, to the age and the country of the 
Patriarchs; and it is necessary to call to mind all that the Moham- 
medans are, and have been — all that their prophet taught, and that 
their Koran enjoins and promises, before we can look, witliout being 
strongly moved, on the Mussulman prostrate before his God. *— 
Scenes 2R Egypty pp. 13, 14. 

They land prosperously nt Mocha, of which he gives rather 
a pleasing account, and again embark with the same fine wea- 
ther for lijidda — anchoring every night under the rocky shore, 
and generally indulgir^ the passengers with an hour’s ramble 
among its .solitudes. The following poetical sketch of the ca- 
mel is the fruit of one of these excursions. 

‘ The grazing camel, at that hour when the desert reddens with 
the setting sun, is a fine object to the eye which seeks and feeds on 
the picturesque^— his tall, dark form — his indolently leisure walk — 
his ostrich neck, now lifted to its full height, now bent slowly, and 
far around, with a look of unalarmed inquiry. You cannot gaze upon 
him, without, by the readiest and most natural suggestions, reverting 
in thought to the world’s infancy — to the times and possessions of 
the shepherd kings, their tents and raiment, their journoyings and 
settlings. The scene, too, in the distance, and the hour, eventide, 
and the uncommon majesty of that dark, lofty, and irregular range 
of rocky mountain, which ends in the black cape of Ras el Askar, 
formed an assemblage not to be forgotten. ’ — Ibid. p. 42. 

At DJitlda they had an audience of the Aga, which is well 
described in the following short passage. 

‘ Rustan Aga himself was a fine-looking, haughty, martial man, 
with mustachios, but no beard ; he wore a robe of scarlet cloth. 
Hussein Aga, wlio sat on his left, had a good profile, a long grizzled 
beard, with a black ribbon bound over one eye, to conceal its loss. 
He wore a robe of pale blue. The other person, Araby Jellauny, 
was an aged and a very plain man. The attendants, for the most 
part, wore large dark brown dresses, fashioned into the short Turkish 
vest or jacket, and the large, full, Turkish trowsers ; their sashes 
were crimson, and the heavy ornamented buts of their pistols pro- 
truded from them ; their crooked scimitars hung in silken cords be- 
fore them ; they had white turbans, large mustachios, but the cheek 
and chin cleanly shaven. Their complexions were in general very 
pale, as of men who pass their lives in confinement. They stood 
with their arms folded, and their eyes fixed on us. I shall never 
forget them. 'There were a dozen or more. I saw nothing like this 
after, not even in Egypt, for Djidda is an excellent government, both 
on account of its port, and its vicinity to Mecca ; and Rustan Aga 
liad a large establishment, and was something of a magnifico. He 
lia.^ the power of life and death. A word, a sign from him, and thebe 
men, who stand before you in an attitude so respectful, with an 
aspect so calm, so pale, would smile— and slay you .' — Here 1- first saw 
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the true scribe; well robed, and dressed in turban, trowsers, and 
soft slipper, like one of rank among the people ; his inkstand with 
its pen-case has the look of some weapon, and is worn like a dagger 
in the folds of the sash ; it is of silver or brass — this was of silver. 
When summoned to use it, he takes some paper nut of his bosom, 
cuts it into shape with scissors, then writes his letter by dictation, 
presents it for approval ; it is tossed back to him with a haughty and 
careless air, and the ring drawn off and passed or throwm to him, to 
affix the seal. He docs every thing on his knees, which arc tucked 
up to serve him as a desk. ’ — Ibid. pp. 47— ti). 

‘ What most gratihed me was the sight of the Turkish soldiery ; 
there was a large body in garrison here — a division of that army 
which had been sent from Egypt against the Hedjaz, two or three 
years before. Scattered in groups through the bazaar, and reclining 
or squatted on the benches of the coffee-houses, these men were 
everywhere to be seen ; some in turbans and vests covered with tar* 
iiished embroidery ; others only in waistcoats with the small red 
cap, the red stocking, the bare knee, the white kilt, the loose shirt 
sleeve, which, with many, was tucked up to the very shoulder, and 
showed a nervous, haity arm ; ail had pistols in their red girdles. 
Their complexions and features various; but very many among them 
had eyes of the lightest colours, and the hair on their upper lips of a 
sun-scorched brown or of a dirty yellow. They have a look at once 
indolent and ferocious, such as the tiger would have basking in the 
sun, and they are not less savage. The Turkish soldier would sit, 
smoke, and sleep, for a year or years together ; he hales exertion and 
scorns discipline, but has uithin him a capability of great efforts, 
and an undaunted spirit. He will rise from his long rest to give the 
“ wild halloo, ” and rush fearless to the battle. These troops were 
originally sent to Egypt from Constantinople, and were alike familiar 
with the sriGW'S of Thr.acc and the sun of Arabia; men who had, 
perhaps, seen the Ilussinn in his furs, or bivouacked near the daik- 
rolling Danube. Such are the men who shed the hlood of the peace- 
ful Greek faniilies in the gardens of Scio ; and such are the men (let 
it not be forgotten) w'ho, a short century ago, encamped under the 
walls of Vienna. ’ — Ibid. pp. 52, 53. 

They embark, a third time, f<jr Kosseir, and then proceed on 
camels across the Desert to Thebes, The folltrwiaig account of 
their progress is excellent — at once precise, j)icturcsque, amj 
poetical. 

* The road through the desert is most wonderful in its features : a 
^ner cannot be imagined. It is wide, hard, 6rm, winding, for at 
least two-thirds of the way, from Kosseir to Thebes, between ranges 
of rocky bills, rising often perpendicularly on either side, as if they 
had been scarped by art ; here, again, rather broken, and overhang* 
in^ u if they were the lofty banks of a mighty river, and you tra^ 
vntliigitedry and nuked bed. l^ow you are quite landlocked ; now 
>^g«tnyoa open on small valleys, and see, upon heights beyond, small 
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square towers. It was late in the evening when we came to our 
ground, a sort of dry bay ; sand, burning sand, with rock and cliif, 
rising in jagged paints, all around — a spot where the waters of ocean 
might sleep in stillness, or, with the soft voice of their gentlest ripple* 
lull the storm-worn mariner. The dew of the night before had been 
heavy ; we therefore pitched our tent, and decided on starting, in 
future, at a very early hour in the morning, so as to accomplish our 
march before noon. It was dark when we moved off', and even cold. 
Your camel is impatient to rise ere you are well seated on him ; gives 
a shake, too, to warm his blood, and half dislodges you ; marches 
rather faster than by day, and gives, occasionally, a hard quick stair-f) 
with his broad callous foot. Our moon was far in iur wane. She 
rose, however, about an iiotir after we started, all red, above the dark 
hills on our left ; yet higher rose, and paler grew, till at last she hung 
a silvery crescent in the deep blue sky. I claim for the traveller a 
love of that bright planet far beyond what the fixed and settled resi- 
dent can ever know ; — the meditation of the lover, the open lattice, 
the guitar, the villagers’ castanets, arc all in sweet character with the 
moon, or on her increase, or full-orbed; but the traveller (esprdaUtf 
in the Eaxt)^ he loves her in her wane ; so dees the soldier at his still 
picquet of the night ; and the sailor, on his silent watch, when she 
comes and breaks in upon the darkness of the night to sooth and 
biess him. 

* Who passes the desert and says all is barren, all lifeless? In 
the grey morning you may see the common pigeon, and the partridge, 
and the pigeon of the rock, alight before your very feet, and come 
upon the beaten camel -paths for food. They are tame, for they 
have not learned to fear, or to distrust the men who pass these soli- 
tudes. The camel-d liver would not lift a stone to them; and the 
sportsman could hardly find it in his heart to kill these gentle tenants 
of the desert. The deer might tempt him ; I saw but one ; far, very 
far, he caught the di-tant camel tramp, and paused, and rai.-cd and 
threw back his head to listen, then away to the road instead oi* from 
it; but far ahead he crossed it, and then away up a long slope he 
fleetly stole, and oft' to some solitary spring which wells, perhaps, 
where no traveller, no human being has ever trod. * Ibid. pp. 71— 74-. 

The emerging from this lonely route is given with equal 
spirit and freshness of colouring. 

* It was soon after daybreak, on the morrow, just as the sun was 
beginning to give his rich colouring of golden yellow to the white 
pale sand, that as 1 was walking alone at some distance far ahead 
of my companions, niy eyes bent on the ground, and lost in thought, 
their kind and directing shout made me stop, and raise my head* 
when Jo ! a green vale, looking through the soft mist of morning, 
rather a vision than a reality, lay stretched in its narrow length be- 
fore me. The Land of Egypt ! We hurried panting on, and gazed* 
and were silent. In an hour we reached the village of Hejazi* sito^ 
ated on the very edge of the Desert. We alighted at a cool* clean 
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-M^rat, having its inner room, with a large and small bath for the 
.Mussulman’s ablutions, its kiblah in the wail, and a large brimming 
.water-trough in front for the thirsting camel. We walked forth into 
the fields, saw luxuriant crops of green beanled wheat, waving with 
.its lights and shadows ; stood under the shade of trees, saw flutter- 
ing and chirping birds ; went down to a well and a water wheel, and 
stood, like chiidren, listening to the sound of the abundant and 
bright-dashing water, as it fell from the circling pots ; and marked 
all around, scattered individually or in small groups, many people in 
the fields, oxen and asses grazing, and camels too among them. * 
Ihul. pp. 80, 81. 

All this, however, is inferior to his first eloquent account of 
the gigantic ruins of Luxore, and the emotions to which they 
gave rise. We know nothing indeed better, in its way, than 
most of the following passages. 

‘ Before the grand entrance of this vast edifice, which consists of 
many separate structures, formerly united in one harmonious design, 
two lofty obelisks stand proudly pointing to the sky, fair as the dar- 
ing sculptor left them. The sacred figures and hieroglyphic charac- 
ters which adorn them, are cut beautifully into the hard granite, and 
have the sharp finish of yesterday. The very stone looks not disco- 
loured. You see them, as Cambyses saw them, when he stayed his 
chariot wheels to gaze up at them, and the Persian war-cry ceased 
before these acknowledged symbols of the sacred element of fire. — 
Behind them arc two colossal figures, in part concealed by the sand, 
as is the bottom of a choked-up gateway, the base of a massive pro- 
pylon, and, indeed, their ow'n. — Very noble are all these remains, 
and on the propylon is a war-scerte, much spoken of ; but my eyes 
were continually attracted to the aspiring obelisks, and again and n- 
gain you turn to look at them, with increasing wonder and silent ad- 
tniralinn. ’ Ihid. pp. 86, 87. 

* With a quick-beating heart, and steps rapid as my thoughts, I 
strode away, took the path to the village of Karnac, skirted it, and 
passing over loose sand, and, among a few scattered date trees, I 
found myself in the grand alley of the sphinxes, and directly oppo- 
•site that noble gateway, which has been called triumphal ; certainly 
triumph never passed under one more lofty, or, to my eye, of a more 
imposing magnificence. On the bold curve of its beautifully project- 
ing cornice, a globe coloured, as of fire, stretches forth long over- 
shadowing wings of the very brightest azure. — This wondrous and 
giant portal stands well ; alone, detached a little way from the mass 
-of the great ruins, with no columns, walls, or propyicca immediately 
.near. I walked slowly up to it, through the long lines of sphinxes 
.which lay couchant on either side of the broad road (once paved), 
-as they were marshalled by him who planned these princely struc- 
tures, we know not when. They are of a stone less durable tlian 
-gnmilei .{heir general forms are fully preserved, but the detail of 
lei^cu^on is, in most of them, worn away.— In those forms, in that 
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couched posture, iu the decaying, shapeless heads, the hug^c worn 
paws, the little image between them, and the sacred tau grasped in 
its crossed hands, there is something which disturbs you with a senso 
of awe. In the locality you cannot err ; you are on a highway to a 
heathen temple ; one that the Roman came, as you come, to visit 
and admire, and the Greek before him. And you know that priest 
and king, lord and slave, the festival throng and the solitary wor> 
shipper, trod for centuries where you do : and you know that there 
has been the crowding flight of the vanquished towards their sanc- 
tuary and last hold, and the quick trampling of armed pursuers, and 
the neighing of the war-horse, and the voice of the trumpet, and the 
shout, as of a king, among them, all on this silent spot. And you 
see before you, and on all sides, ruins : — the stones which formed 
wells and square temple-towers thrown down in vast heaps ; or still, 
in large masses, erect as the builder placed them, and where their 
material has been fine, their surfaces and corners smooth, sharp, and 
uninjured by time. They are neither grey or blackened ; like the 
bones of man, they seem to whiten under the sun of the desert. 
Here is no lichen, no moss, no rank grass or mantling ivy, no wall- 
flower or wild fig-tree to robe them, and to conceal their deformities, 
and bloom dbove them. No ; — all is the nakedness of desolation — 
the colossal skeleton of a giant fabric standing in the unwatcred sand, 
in solitude and silence. 

* There are no ruins like these ruins. In the first court you pass 
into, you find one large, lofty, solitary column, erect among heaped 
and scattered fragments, which had formed a colonnade of one-and- 
twenty like it. You pause awhile, and then move slowly on. You 
enter a wide portal, and find yourself surrounded by one hundred and 
fifty columns, * on which I defy any man, sage or savage, to look 
unmoved. Their vast proportions the better taste of after days re- 
jected and disused ; but the still astonishment, the serious gaze, the 
thickening breath of the awed traveller, are tributes of an admiration, 
not to be checked or frozen by the chilling rules of taste. 

* We passed the entire day in these ruins, wandering about alone, 
as inclination led us. Detailed descriptions I cannot give; I have 
neither the skill or the patience to count and to measure. I ascend- 
ed a wing of the great propylon on the west, and sat there long. I 
crept round the colossal statues ; I seated myself on a fallen obelisk, 
and gazed up at the three, yet standing erect amid huge fragments 
of fallen granite. 1 sauntered slowly round every part, examining 
the paintings and hieroglyphics, and listening now and then, not 
without a smile, to our polite little cicerone, as with the air of a con- 
descending savant, he pointed to many of the symbols, saying, ‘ this 
means water, ’ and * that means land, ’ * this stability, ’ ‘ that life, ’ 
and ‘ here is the name of Berenice. '—Ibid. pp. 88—92. 


* The central row have the enormous diameter of eleven French 
feet, the others that of eight. 
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* From 6 ^nce #e bade our guide conduct us to gome catacombs ; 
be did 80, in the naked hill just above. Some are passages, some 
pit»i but, in general, passages in the side of the bill. Here and there 
you may find a bit of the rock or cla^, smoothed and painted, or bear- 
ing the mark of a thin fallen coatmg of composition ; but, for tho 
most part, they are quite plain. Rones, rags, and the scattered limbs 
of skeletons, which have been torn from their coffins, stripped of their 
grave-clothes, and robbed of the sacred scrolls, placed with them tu 
the tomb, lie in or around these open sepulchres. ” We found no- 
thing ; but surely the xvry rag blown to your feet is a relic. May It 
not have been woven by some damsel under the shade of trees, with 
the song that lightens labour, twenty centuries ago ? or may it not 
have been carried with a sigh to the tiring-men of the temple by one 
who bought it to swathe the cold and stiffened limbs of a being loved 
in life, and mourned and honoured in his death ? Yes, it is a relic ; 
and one musing on which a warm fancy might find wherewithal to 
beguile a long and solitary walk.* — Ibid. pp. 100 , 101 . 

* We then returned across the plain to our boat, passing and pans* 
ing before those celebrated statues so often described. They are seat- 
ed on thrones, looking to the east, and on the Nile ; in this posture 
they are upwards of fifty feet in height ; and their bodies, limbs and 
heads, are large, spreading and disproportioned. These are very aw- 
ful monuments. They bear the form of man ; and there is a some- 
thing in their very posture which touches the soul : they sit erect, 
calm ; they have seen generation upon generation swept away, and 
still their stony gaze is fixed on man toiling and perishing at their 
feet I ’Twas late and dnik ere wc reached our home. The day fol- 
lowing we again crossed to the western bank, and rode through a 
narrow hot valley in the Desert, to the tombs of the kings. Your 
Arab catches at the head of your ass in a wild dreary looking spot, 
about five miles from the river, and motions you to alight. On every 
side of you rise low, but sleep hills, of the n>o,t barren appearance, 
covered with loose and crumbling stones, and you stand in a narrow 
bridle- path, which seems to be the bottom of a natural ravine ; you 
would fancy that you had lost 3'eur wa}', but your guide leads you a 
few paces forward, and you discover in the side of the hill an open- 
ing like the shaft of a mine. At the entrance, you observe that the 
rock, which is a close-grained, but soft stone, has been cut smooth 
and'punted. He lights your wax torch, and you pass into a long 
corridor. On either side are small apartments which you stoop down 
to enter, and the walls of which you find covered with paintings : 
scenes of life faithfully represented ; of evrrif'day life, its pleasures 
god ■ labours ; the instruments of its happiness, and of its crimes. 
You turn to each other with a delight, not however unmixed with 


sadness, to mark bow much the days of man then passed, as they do 
todrisyery hour. You see the labours of agriculture— 4 be sower»^ 
iMaiket, the plough ; the steers ; and the artist has piayfuliv de- 
Ifscied a‘ei^ pipping among the furrows. You have thjs muDg. 

Q 
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bread,' fbe cool: ing for a feast; you have a flower' garden, and a 
scene of' irrigation ; you see couches, sofas, chairs, anil arm^clmirs, 
such as might, this day, adorn a drawing-room in London or Paris t 
you have vases of every form down to the common jug^ (ay ! such as 
the brown one of Toby Philpot) ; you have harps, wdth tigures bend- 
ing over them, and others seated and listening; you have barks, with 
large, curious, and many-coloured sails; lastly, you have weapons of 
War, the sword, the dagger, the bow, the arrow, the quiver, spears^ 
helmets, and dresses of honour. — The other scenes on the walls re- 
present processions and mysteries, and all the apartments are covered 
with them or hieroglyphics. There is a small chamber with the cow 
of l>is, and iliere is one large room in an unfinished s ate, — designs 
chalked off that were to have been completed on that to-morrow, 
which never came. — Ihid. pp. ]04*-109. 

But we must hiirry on. We cannot afford to make an ali- 
slract of this hook, and indeed can find room but for a few 
more specimens- He meets with a Scotch Mameluke at Cairo; 
and is taken by Mr Salt to the presence of Ali Pacha. He vi- 
sits the pyramids of course, describes rapidly and well the whole 
process of the visit — and thus moralizes the conclusion. 

‘ lie who has stood on the summit of the most ancient, and yet 
the most mighty monument of his power and pride ever raised by 
mun, and lias looked out and round to the far horizon, where Lyhia 
and Arabia lie silent, and hath seen, at his feet, the land of Egi/pt 
dividing ilicir dm'k solitudes with a narrow vale, beautiful and green, 
the mere enamelled setting of one solitary shining river, must receive 
imjrre.vsions which he can never convey, for he cannot define them 
to himself 

* They are the tombs of Cheops and Cephrenes, says the Gre- 
cian. They are the tombs of Seth and Enoch, says the wild and ima- 
ginative Arabian ; an English traveller with a mind warmed, per- 
haps, and misled by his heart, tells you that the large pyramid may 
have contained the ashes of the patriarch Joseph. It is all this 
which constitutes the very charm of a visit to these ancient monu- 
ments. You smile, and your smile is followed and reproved by a 
sigh. One thing you hum — that the chief, and the philosopher, and 
the poet of the times of old, men who mark fields as they pass 
with their own mighty names, ” have certainly been here ; that 
Alexander has spurred his war-horse to its base ; and Pjuhagoras, 
with naked foot, has probably stood upon its summit. ' — dbid. pp. 
15S, 159. 

C\iiro is described in great detail, and frequently with great 
feeling and eloquence. He saw^ a live caineleopard tliere — 
very beautiful and gentle. One of las most cliaractejistic 
sketches, liowever, is that of tlie female slave market. 

• We stopped before the gate of a large building, and, turning, 
entered a court of no great size, with a range of apartments ali 
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round I open doors showed that they were dark and wretched. At 
them, or before them, stood or sat small groups of female risrres ; al- 
so from within these chambers, you might catch the moving eyes 
and white teeth of those who shunned the light. There was a gallery 
above with other rooms, and slave girls leaning on the rail— laugh- 
ter, all laughter — their long hair ia numerous falling curls, white 
with fat ; thieir faces, arms, and bosoms shining with grease. Ex- 
posure in the market is the moment of their joy. Their cots, their 
country, the breast that gave them suck, the hand that led their 
tottering steps not forgotten, but resigned, given up, as things gone 
for ever, left in another world. The toils and terrors of the wide 
desert, the hard and scanty fare, the swollen foot, the wb^, the 
scalding tear, the curse ; all, all are behind : hope meets them here 
and paints some master kindv some mistress gentle; some babe or 
child to win the heart of ; — as bond-women they may bear a son, 
and livte and die the contented inmates of some quiet harem. You 
see they laugh, and some wear even a wanton look — ^they are quite 
happy ! No,— look at that scowling, dark-browed Moor ; he is their 
owner ; it is to please, or to escape from him, they smile : you think 
otherwise of that one ; well, perhaps it is nature prompts her ; but 
the many, and those ivild, shy groups within — could we sit, and hear, 
and understand the simple history of every smiler there, we should 
go home and shudder.’ — Ibid. pp. 178, 179. 

He does not tliink much of All’s new Institute — though he 
was assured by one of the tutors that its pupils were to be 
taught * everything ! ’ ^\'^e have learned, from unquestionable 

authority, that from this everj/lhing, all that relates to Politics, 
Religion and Pliilosophy, is expressly excluded; and that little 
is'iproposed to be taught but the elements of the useful arts. 
There is a scanty library of European books, almost all French 
—the most conspicuous backed, ‘ Victoires des Fraiu^ais;’ — 
and beside these, ‘ Les Liaisons Dangereuses ’ — oidy one book 
in English, though not ill-chosen — ‘ Malcolm’s Persia. ’ He 
was detained at Alexandria in a time of plague — and, after all, 
was obliged to return, when four days at sea, to land two sick 
inen, and perform a new quarantine of observation. The pas- 
sage to Malta produced but few adventures ; but, for the sake 
of the Greeks, we must make room for the following passage. 
One morning they saw two vessels in the offing. 

* The schooner made sail, and stood towards us in pretty style ; 
when nearly up with us, down came the topsail, and up ran the 
Greek i|Hi|j^ndent flag ; and she fired a gun and brought us to. 
Our captai^'^jr hose great fault in my eye had been a constant and 
indiscrimiM^abuse of the Greek, of whom he could know little, and 
praise ef,nHrurk, of whom he knew nothing, was alarmed lest they 
Stmuld ^npaul, seize him, or do worse, and immediately said. 
Now see what these rascals will do. ” Nothing could ba 
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more orderly or respectful than their bearing. The. captain, a grave, 
dark, erect man, of about forty, stood at his gangway, and hailed us 
through hi§ speaking trumpet ; his costume, that of the Asiatic 
Greek, which is .very similar to the Turk, but he wore a large broad 
straw hat overshadowing his face. As he stood, his person exposed 
at his gangway,, he had a manly commanding look, and still more so 
as he stepped down into his boat, and again, when he stood up in it 
as It pulled under our stern, and rose, sunk, and swayed to the high 
and buoyant waves. He asked a few questions about the sailing of 
the Egyptian squadron, our landing, time out, &c. He saluted as 
he came alongside, and as he pulled off ; and his boat shot handsomely 
athwart our bows and away. The boat’s crew were handsome, 
bold- looking young men, turbaned ; among them was a 3'outh who 
pulled at the bow oar, of a very fair complexion, with a remark- 
ably fine and fearless expression of countenance. On board the 
vessel, which was a fine seaboat, and well armed, everything was done 
smartly, well, and in seamanlike style, — you heard but the whistle, 
and she made sail and away. 

* May the God of battles prosper them ! say I. The open honest 
Turk, and the cunning deceitful Greek, as I have too often heard 
Englishmen designate them. Who makes the Grecian what he is ? 
As qoble thoughts find a place in his bosom, they will sw’ell and ex- 
pand, and force out all the weaker weeds, which would choke their 
growth. I know not how the Englishman, who is free, or the Chris- 
tian, who has a Bible, can say his prayers, and wish the Turk suc- 
cess; — Ibid. pp. 218—220. 

'I'here is an admirable description of Valetta, and the w’hole 
island — and then of Syraeu.se and Catania; bnt w^e can give 
only the night ascent to iltitnn — and that rather for the scene 
of the Sicilian cottage, than for the sketch of the mighty moun- 
tain. 

* It was near ten o’clock when the youth who led the way stopped 
before a small dark cottage in a by>lane of Nicolosi, the guide’s he 
said it was, and hailed them. The door was opened ; a light struck ; 
and the faniily was roused, and collected round me ; a grey-headed 
old peasant and his wife ; two hardy, plain, dark young men, bro- 
thers (one of whom was in his holiday gear, new breeches, and red 
garters, and flowered w'aistcoat, and clean shirt, and shining buttons) ; 
a girl of sixteen, handsome ; a ** mountain-girl beaten with winds,” 
looking curious, yet fearless and ** chaste as the hardened rock on 
whibh she dwelt ; ” and a boy of twelve, an unconscious figure in 
the group, fast slumbering in his clothes on the hard floor. Glad 
were they of the dollar-bringing stranger, but suprised at the excel- 
lenza’s fancy for coming at that hour ; cheerfully, however, the gay 

S outh stripped off his holiday-garb, and put on a dirty shirt and thick 
rown clothes, and took his cloak and went to borrow a mule (for I 
ibund, by their consultation, that there was some trick, this not being 
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the regular privileged guide family. During his absence, the girl 
brought me a draught of wine, and all stood round with welcoming 
and flattering laughings, and speeches in Sicilian, which I did not 
understand, but which gave me pleasure, and made me look on their 
dirty and crowded cottage as one I had rather trust to, if 1 knocked 
at it even without a dollar, than the lordliest mansion of the richest 
noble in Sicily. 

< For about four miles, your mule stumbles along safely over a bed 
of lava, lying in masses on the road ; then you enter the woody re- 
gion : the wood is open, of oaks, not large, yet good-sized trees^ 
growing amid fern ; and, lastly, you come out on a soft barren soil, 
and pursue the ascent till you find a glistering white crust of snow of 
no depth, cracking under your mule’s tread ; soon after, you arrive 
at a stone cottage, called Casa Inglese, of which my guide had not got 
the key ; here you dismount, and we tied up our mules close by, and 
scrambling over huge blocks of lava, and up the toilsome and slip* 
pery ascent of the cone, 1 sat me down on ground all hot, and smoK- 
ing with sulphureous vapour, which has for the first few minutes the 
effect of making your eyes smart, and water, of oppressing and tak- 
ing away your breath. It yet wanted half an hour to the break of 
day, and I wrapped my cloak close round me to guard me from the 
keen air, which came up over the white cape of snow that lay spread 
at the foot of the smoking cone, where I was seated. 

^ The earliest dawn gave to my view the awful crater, with its two 
deep mouths, from one whereof there issued large volumes of thick 
white smoke, pressing up in closely crowding clouds ; and all around< 
.you saw the earth loose, and with crisped, yellow-mcuthed small 
cracks, up which came little, light, thin wreathes of smoke that soon 
dissipated in the upper air, &c. — And when you turn to gaze down-^ 
wards and see the golden sun come up in light and majesty to bless 
the waking millions of your fellows, and the dun \apours of the night 
roll off below, and capes, and hills, and towns, and the wide octan are 
seen as through a thin uncarthlj veil ; your eyes fill, and your heart; 
swells ; all the blessings you enjoy, all the innocent pleasures you 
find in your wanderings, that preservation, which in storm, and in 
battle, and mid the pestilence, was mercifully given to your lialf- 
breath^d prayer, all lush in a moment on your soul.’ — Ibid. pp. 253^ 
257. 

Tlie following brief sketch of the rustic auberges of Sicily is 
worth preserving, as well as the senthpent with which it closes* 

‘ The chambers of these rude ijfuis would please,- at fir^t, any one* 
Three or four beds (mere planks^ upon iron trestle^), with broad, 
yellow-striped, coarse mattresses, turned up on them ; a table and 
chairs of wood, blackened by age, and of forms belonging to the pasf 
century ; a daub or two of a picture, and two or three coloured 
print! of Madonnas and saints; a coarse table-cloth,^ and coarser 
uapktnf a thin, blue-tinted dnnking gla^s; dishes and plates of a 
striped, dirty- coloured, pimply ware,; and a brass lamp with three 
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mouths, a shape common to Delhi, Cairo, and Madrid, and as an- 
cient as the time of the Etruscans themselves. 

‘ To me it had another charm ; it brought Spain before me, the 
peasant and his cot, and my chance billets among that loved and in- 
jured people. Ah ! I will not dwell on it ; but this only I will ven- 
ture to say, they err greatly, grossly, who fancy that the Spaniard, 
the most patiently brave and resolutely persevering man, as a man, 
on the continent of Europe, will wear long any yoke he feels galling 
and detestable. ’ — Ibid. pp. 268, 269. 

The picture of Naples is striking, and reminds us in many 
places of Mad. de Stael’s splendid sketches from tlie same sub- 
jects in Corrinne. liut we must draw to a close now with our 
extracts ; and shall add but one or two more, peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the gentle mind and English virtues of the au- 
thor. 

‘ I next went into the library, a noble room, and a vast collec- 
tion. I should much like to have seen those things which arc shown 
here, especially the handwriting of Tasso. I was led as far, and into 
the apart ment where they are shown. I found priests reading, and 
men looking as if they were learned. I was confused at the creak- 
ing of my boots ; I gave the hesitating look of a wish, but I ended 
by a blush, bowed, and retired. I passed again into the larger 
apartment, and I felt composed as 1 looked around. Why life, 
thought I, would be too short for any human being to read these 
folios ; but yet, if safe from the pedant’s frown, one could have 9 
vast library to range in, there is little doubt that, with a love of 
truth, and a thirsting for knowledge, the man of middle age, who re«» 
gretted his early closed lexicon, might open it again with delight 
and profit. W’hilethus musing, in stamped two travellers, — my coun- 
trymen, my bold, brave countrymen — ^not intellectual, I could have 
sworn, or Lavatcr is a cheat — 

“ Pride in their port, dcflancc in their eye : 

They strode across to confront the doctors, and demanded to see those 
sights to which the book directed and the grinning domcslique de 
place led them. I envied them, and yet was angry with them ; how- 
ever, I soon bethought me, such are the men who are often sterling 
tharacters, true hearts. They will find no seduction in a southern 
sun, but back to the English girl they love best, to be liked by her 
softer nature the better for having seen Italy, and taught by her 
gentleness to speak about it pleasingly, and prize what they have 
seen : — Such are the men whom our poor men like, — who are generous 
masters and honest voters, faithful husbands and kind fathers ; who, 
if they make us smiled at abroad in peace, make us feared in war, 
and any one of whom is worth to his country far more than a dozen 
mere sentimental wanderers. ’ — Ibid. pp. 296 — 298. 

‘ Always-on quitting the museum it is a relief to drive somewhere^ 
that you may relieve the mind and refresh the sight with a view of 
earth and ocean. The view from the Belvedere, in the garden of 
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St Martino, close to the fortress of St Elmo, is said to be uiiequalle4 
in the world. 1 was walking along the cloister to it, when I heard 
voices behind me, and saw an English family — ^fathef, mother, with 
daughter and son, of drawing-room and university ages. ] turned 
aside that I might not intrude on them, and went to ta]to my ga 2 ;e 
when they came away from the little balcony. 1 saw no features t 
but the dress, the gentle talking, and the quietude of their whole 
manner, gave me great pleasure. A happy domestic English 
mily ! parents travelling to delight, improve, and protect their chil« 
dren ; younger ones at home, perhaps, who will sit next summer on 
tW shady lawn, and listen as Italy is talked over, and look at prints^ 
and turn over a sister's sketch-book, and beg a brother’s journal. 
Magically varied is the grandeur of the scene — the pleasant city ; its 
broad bay ; a little sea that knows no storms *, its garden neighbour- 
hood ; its famed Vesuvius, not looking either vast, or dark, or dread- 
ful— all bright and smiling, garmented with vineyards below, and its 
brow barren, yet not without a hue of that ashen or slaty bTuenesa 
which improves a mountain's aspect ; and far behind, stretched in 
their full bold forms, the shadowy Appenines. Gaze and go back, 
English ; Naples, with all 'its beauties and its pleasures, its treasury 
of ruins, and recollections, and fair works of art ; its soft music and 
balmy airs cannot make you happy ; may gratify the gaze of taste, 
but never suit the habits of your mind. There are many homeless 
solitary Englishmen who might sojourn longer in such scenes, and 
be soothed by them ; but to become dwellers, settled residents, 
would be, even for them, impossible. ' — Ibid. pp. 301 — 303. 

"We must break ofl' here — though there is much temptation 
to go on. Dut we have now show’ii enough of these volumes 
to enable our readers to judge safely of tlieir character — and it 
would be unfair, perhaps, to steal more from their pt^es. We 
think ive have extracted impartially ; and are sensible, at all 
events, that we have p^ven specimens of the faults as well as the 
beauties of the author’s style. Ilis taste iu writing certainly is 
not unexceptionable, lie is seldom quite simple or natural, 
and sometimes very Jade and nfiected. He has little bits of in- 
yeirsions in his sentences, and small excliimatioiis and ends of 
ordinary verse dangling about them, which we often wish away 
—and he talks rather too much of himself, and his ignorance 
and humility, w’hile he is turning those fine sentences, and lay- 
ing traps for our applause. But, in spite of all these 'tilings, 
the books arc very interesting and instructive ; and their merits 
greatly outw^gh their defects. If the author lias occasional 
railares, he has frequent felicities ; — and, independent of thd 
iltahy beautiful and brilliant passages which he has fumishedi 
for our delight, has contrived to breathe over all his woil^ 4 
.a|Spirit of kindliness and contentment, which, if it does not 
-^sier '(as it ought) to our inipiuveiueut, must at least di$aCil| 
bur eenkurc'of all bittci'iicss. 
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Art. III. jH helier on the Present Sitate and FtUure Pros^els of 
Agriculture^ addressed to the Agriculturists of Salop, By W* 
W. WiiiTMOiiE, Esq. M. P. pp. 86. London, 1832. 

V^iiouGH we have often endeavoured to demonstrate the Im- 
^ policy of the existing Corn-laws, and the advantages that 
would result from their repeal, we make no apology for again 
reverting to a subject bearing so strongly on the best interests 
of the country. Perhaps, however, we should have deferred 
the remarks we have now to offer on these laws to a future 
opportunity, had we not learned that they are certainly to 
be brought under the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons during the ensuing session of Parliament. This cir- 
cumstance has induced us to think that we might advanta- 
geously employ a few pages, not so much in discussing the 
general policy of restrictions on the corn^trade, as in mow- 
ing the fallacy of those arguments ad miscricordiam on which 
the agriculturists now principally rest their claims to protec- 
tion. It is no longer contended, that monopolies and re- 
strictions ought to bo supported for their own sakes, or that 
they arc intrinsically advantageous. The principles on which 
they are founded arc now universally admitted to be unsound, 
even by those who attempt to iustify them in their application 
to particular cases. None of the more intelligent advocates of 
the corn* laws now defend them on the ground of their being 
calculated to accelerate the progress of the country in wealth 
and civilization : On the contrary, they generally concede 
that this desirable result would be most elfectually secured by 
allowing food to be purchased in the cheapest market : But 
they contend that, though the free admission of foreign corn 
might eventually lead to a greater increase of wealth, it would, 
in the first Instance, be productive of ruin to the whole ru- 
ral population of the country, — that their numbers would be 
diminished, — and that our agriculture, which they allege is 
the only sure foundation of national opulence, would be irre- 
parably injured. Now, unquestionably, if it could be shown 
that these consequences would fiow from the abolition of the 
restrictive system, it would be necessary to treat it with the 
greatest possible caution : And ministers might well be excused 
mr doubting whether the prospective advantages to be derived 
the freedom of the corn-trade, would be a sufficient coiq- 
pitl^SBtion for the destruction of individual fortunes, the foreed 
i^Mnge of employments, and the wide-spread misery which it is 
.gSrmed would be occasioned by the transit from the ^o^r|ctiY0 
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to a free system. Wc arc satisfiecl, however, that the establish- 
ment of the perfect freedom of the corn- trade would be pro- 
ductive of no such results; and we think it will not be difli- 
cult to establish, beyond all question, that the fears and ap- 
prehensions of the nirricultiirists, whether real or pretended, 
are alike futile and visionary. 

The erroneous opinions so industriously circulated respect- 
ing the price at which foreign corn might be obtained in our 
markets, are the cause of the false estimates that have been 
formed of the effect that would be produced by an entire 
freedom of trade. Some of the more zealous advocates of 
agricultural monopoly really seem to think that the serfs of 
Poland and llussia, and the untaxed democrats of North 
America, raise corn for nothing; and contend that, if there 
were no restrictions on the importation of their produce, it 
would be quite impossible to raise aniJihcr bushel in England ! 
And even those who are least apprehensive, state, that if the 
free importation of foreign corn w'ore permitted, it would he 
sold at a lower price than would sufllce to pay the cost of rais- 
ing it on any but our vay best soils ; and that the unavoidable 
consequence of such importation would be, to throw f-ico-thirds, 
or at least a half of the land of England out of cultivation ! 
In proof of this, wc may mention, that, in March J«2I, Mr 
Curwen stated, in his place in the House of C’otnmons. on wliat 
he no doubt considered as unquestionable authority, that wheat 
might be grown in Poland at 8s. a quarter, and that 12s. or 
13s. was considered a high remunerating price ! To the same 
effect, Mr Ellman of Sussex, one of the leading agriculturists, 
stated to the Agricultural Committee of 1821, that he knew, 
from good authority, that the best Danlzic wheat might be de- 
livered at Newhaven harbour, near Lewes, free of nil charges, 
at 32s. or 33s. a quarter. And the other agricultural witnesses 
examined by the Committee concurred generally in opinion, 
that, in the event of the ports being opened, foreign wheat 
might, in ordinary years, be sold in London for 30s. or S5s. ! 

I^ch are the assertions of the agriculturists; and the only 
thing we have to regret is, that they shoukl be utterly with- 
oat foundation. We say regret ^ for whatever the agricultu- 
ral doctors may say to the contrary, there can be no doubt 
Uiat it^Hpuld be of prodigious advantage to the public to be 
tain sufficient supplies of wheat for 30s. or 35s. a 
jjimrter. Even such a fall of price would not be cflectual 
to throw one-^tk of the land now in cultivation into pas- 
ture;.; at the same time that the reduction it would occasion 
rate of wages, would, by proportionally raising the rate 
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of profit) give an immense stimulus to industry in gencrnl, 
and woula accelerate the progress of the country in n de- 
gree that could hardly be conceived possible. But, unfortu- 
nately, the perfect freedom of the corn-trade would procure- 
us no such boon. It would indeed be a great and signal 
benefit, because it would secure us perpetual plenty, and pre- 
sent an insuperable obstacle to any very oppressive rise of prices 
in future; hut it 'would not at all dejness than. Tl)cy have, 
for upwards of a twelvemonth, been nearly coincident with 
what would be their lowest average limit were the ports thrown 
open; and, however extraordinary it may appear to those 
who have been accustomed implicitly to subscribe to the <log- 
mas of the late Mr Webb Hall and his Committee, we are jn-c- 
pared to show, that cx'cry acre of land lohich it is posstble to ad- 
tivate 'with profit at this moment^ * might be so cullivutedy 'were 
cverjf restriction and prohibition abolished ^ and our artisans allow- 
ed Jull liberh) to jmrehase their corn in the cheapest markets. 

To establish the perfect accuracy of this position, we shall 
subjoin a short review of the prices of corn at the principal fo- 
reign markets, beginning with that of Hantzic. Now, instead 
of 12s. or 13s. being, as Mr Ciirwen stated, considered by the 
Polish cultivators as a high remunerating price, Mr Oddy, who 
visited Dantzic, states, in his work on * European Commerce, * 
published in 180^3, that 32s. 6d. a quarter is the lowest price 
for which any considerable supply of wheat could be pur- 
chased at Dantzic. (p. 250.) In like manner, Mr Solly, an 
extensive corn-merchant, who was formerly in business at 
Dantzic, stated to the Committee of the House of Commons, 
that w'hen there was no direct foreign demand^ a tpiarter oi' 
wheat might be put on board ship at Dantzic for about 
35s. ; that the freight to Loudon would be about l-s. (id. or .'5s. 
more ; and that the expense attending its unloading and ware- 
housing there, would be an additional Ss. ; making its price 
to the importer about 4'3s. a quarter. (7ic/Jor<, jp. 31G.) Mr 
Solly farther st.atcd, that when the foreign demand was consi- 
derable, the price was much higher ; and according to the data 
given in his evidence, it is plain that fine Dantzic wheat could 
not be imported into London, in ordinary years, in the event 
of our ports being opened, at less than from 55s. to 60s. a 
quarter. To the same effect, Mr Grade of Dantzic states, in 
a letter printed in the Appendix to the Report (p. 364<), that 

* From a calculation made out by an eminent practical land 

• proprietor in the adjoining province, it appears, that if land 


• AV;erage prices arc now, the 25th of September, wheat 55s. 2d., 
rye Sis. 8d., barley 33s. Id., oats 218. 5d. ' 
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* could he had Jor nothings and recioning upon no easuaUies, such 

* as a failure ttf'ihe crop, extraordinal y taxes^ requisitions, quar-^ 

* fering trf' troops, ^x.the mere producing pticts of' grain would be 

* 300 f. Prussian currency per last of Wheat, or 31s. 9d. per quarter* 

* 150 f. per do. of Rye, or ISs. lOd. per do, 

* 120 f. per do. of Barley, or 12s. 8d. per do. 

* 90 f. — per do. of Oats, or 9s. 6d. per do. 

‘ To these must be added, according to the distance and de- 

* scriptiou of grain, from 4s. to 6s. a quarter for bringing the 

* produce to market, and incidental expenses on the same. * 
Mr Grade's statement corresponds to a fraction with that given 
by Mr Jacob in his evidence. {Repoit, p. 374.) 

In farther corroboration of what we have just stated, we shall 
now lay before our readers a Table furnished to the Commit- 
tee by Mr Grade, of the average prices of corn at Dantzic, free 
on board, in decennial periods from 1770 to 1820. 


Average Price, fiom ten to ten years, of the diffeient species of 
Cot'll, free on board, per quarter, tn Sterling money, at Dant- 



WTieac. 


c. 

Barley* 

Oat». 


4 . 

d. 

». 

d. 

1 , 

d. 

«. 

d. 

Prom 1770 to 1779, in- \ 
elusive “ ■ j 

- 33 

9 

21 

8 

16 

1 

11 

1 

1780tol7S9 

33 

10 

22 

1 

17 

11 

12 

4 

1790 to 1799 

43 

8 

26 

3 

19 

3 

12 

6 

1800 to 1809 

60 

0 

34 

10 

25 

1 

13 

1 

1810 to 1819 

55 

4 

81 

1 

26 

0 

20 

4 

•Aggregate average price] 
of the 46 years - J 

[ 45 

4 

27 

2 

20 

10 

13 

10 


This authentic account agrees in every part with the state- 
ments in Mr Solly’s evidence ; and shows, that the average price 
of wheat at Dantzic is at least three or four times the amount 
mentioned by Mr Curwcii. 7s. or 8s. a quarter is to be added 
for the expenses of freighting, warehousing, &c. in England. 

It appears, indeed, from the Report of the English Consul 
(Pailianientary Papers, No. 289, Session 1823— 4), * that the 
average price of wheat at Dantzic in 1823 w'as as low as 23s. a 
quarter ; to which, if we add Ss. for putting it on board, an4 
freight, insurance, and port charges in London, its price 
tqBwqiiaporter would be 34s. a quarter, exclusive of all 
cni^ensatton on account of damage during the voyage, and 

* The returns by the Consuls, given in this paper, only include 
the years 1822 and 1823. 
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other contingencies. But then it is to be observed, thnt although 
the average quality of the Dantzic wheat exportedjbr England^ 
iUid it is the price of sudi'only that is given in the previous Table 
'—is equal to the average quality of English wheat, there is a 
considerable supply of very inferior red wheat disposed of iu 
the Dantzic market, partly for home consumption, and partly for 
exportation to Holland; and as the price of this inferior sort enters 
into the average given in the Consul’s return, it must have the 
effect to depress it a good deal below what it would otherwise be. 
It should also be recollected that the Continental crops were un- 
usually abundant last year, and .that there was, in consef{uence, 
a comparatively limited exportation of wheat from Dantzic ; 
and at all events it would be worse tlian absurd to draw any 
general conclusions from the price of a single year, more espe- 
cially when there is unquestionable evidence to show that it i.s 
very considerably below what the Polish cultivators estimate as 
their lowest growing price, and when, therefore, it is certain 
the depression can only be of very temporary duration. * 

The total quantity of wheat exported from Dantzic to fo- 
reign countries in 1801 and 1803, the years of greatest expor- 
tation, and when the price free on board was as high a^ 
ti ts, (id., amounted, according to Mr Oddy (European Com- 
merce, p. 2^2), to 00,019 lasts, or 945,199 quarters; of which 
.038,148 quarters were exported to England, being at the rate 
of 319,074 quarters a year. Mr Solly is of opinion, that if thp 
price of wheat in England was SOs., the ports on the Baltic and 
the north of Europe might furnish us with about a million of 
quarters ; but that, if the price were only 60s., not more than 
700,000 quarters could be drawn from thence. There can be 
little doubt, however, that in the event of the freedom of the 
corn trade being established, foreigners would regularly calcu- 
late on the demand of Britain, and that an increased quantity 
of Corn would, in consequence, be raised for the supply of our 
markets. But, on the supposition that we imported 1,400,000 
({uai'ters from Northern Europe, or double the quantity which 
Mr Solly thinks we should be able to procure when our prices 
were at 60s., it would certainly fall short of a ivientieth part of 
the total consumption of Great Britain. And as our greatest 
supplies must always be derived from these very countries, it is 
immediately seen how ridiculous it is to suppose that the perfetjt 
freedom of the corn trade could ever have the effect of render- 
ing us in any considerable degree dependent on foreign supplies. 

In proof of what is stated in the text, we may mention, thatj?»e 
. Dantzic wlieat, in bond, was selling in lA>ndon in the first week qf 
October at 48s. a quarter. 3 
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Ameterdam is, next to Danfzic, the greatest corn market of 
the Continent. Now, according to the statements in the Am- 
sterdam Table of Prices, in the Report of the Committee of 1 82 1, 
it appears, that the average price of mixi d and whiic wheat was 
6‘2s. a fjuarler in 1810, and 42s. in 1820, when the price was con- 
sidered unusually low. The Consul’s return indeed gives only 
about 27s. as the general average pi ice of wheat in Amsterdam 
in 1823. It must, however, be observed, that this average ne- 
cessarily embraces a large supply of wheat from the Russian 
polls, including Archangel and Petersburgh, the produce of 
which is full 1 3^. a quarter inferior to that of Kngland, and 
lliat it also embraces infeiior samples raised at home: P'or 
these reasons, we arc inclined to think that the prices of mixed 
and white wheats, the superior sorl‘!, were not a great deal 
low’er in Amslci dam last year than in 1820; though, had that 
been the case, yet as no corn of the growth of Holland is ex- 
ported from Amsterdam, we could not have obtained any con- 
siderable supply without occasioning an instant and consider- 
able rise of price. * 

The Committee of the House of Commons did not collect 
any very full or particular accounts of the price of wheat in 
France. Luckily, however, it is not diflicult to supply this de- 
ficiency. The last edition of the Mar<jui.s Garnicr’s excellent 
translation of the ‘ Wealth of Nations' (tom. .*>. p. 178), con- 
tains the following Table of the price of wheat at Paris, from 
1801 to 1819, both inclusive. 


Price of the Hetlalih c Wheat at the Market of Pai is. 


Years. 


Piicp. 

Highest Prict 

A^cT.ige I’luv. 

1801, 


19 fr. 19 cent. 

22 fr. 99 cent. 

21 fr. 09 cent. 

1802, 

- 

2.} _ .5.1 — 

L>8 - 75 — 

26 - 15 — 

1803, 

- 

18 - 06 — 

20 - 70 — 

19 - 38 — 

1804, 

- 

13 - 09 — 

15 _ OJ — 

14-36 — 

1805, 

- 

17 _ no _ 

19 - 80 — 

18 - 70 — 

1806, 

- 

15-91 — 

18 - 97 — 

17 - 14 — 

1807, 

- 

16 - 77 — 

20-27 — 

18 - 52 — 

1808, 


13 - 80 — 

16 - 9t — 

15 - 37 — 


• At the same time that the Consul’s return makes the average 
price of wheat in Amsterdam, in 1823, about 27s. a quarter, it makes 
its average price in Rotterdam exceed 3.5s — a dificn nee which can 
only be accounted for by the greater quantity of inferior wheat in 
the former market. The Consuls ought to be instructed to specify 

f e average prices of the different sorts of toheaf. When the qualilics 
the niaikct differ so widely as at Amsterdam, no sound cuaclusion 
4 ifan 4 >e deduced from general averages. 
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Years. 


l^iowest PricOi 

Highest Price. 

■ Average Price. 

1809, 

• 

11 fr. 

36 cent. 

1 3 fr. 42 cent. 

12 fr. 39 cent. 

1810, 

- 

15 - 

44 

— 

17-50 — 

16-47 — 

1811, 

- 

18 - 

86 

_ 

20-70 — 

19 _ 78 — 

1812, 

• 

30 - 

88 


33 - 52 — 

32 - 20 w- 

1813, 

• 

21 - 

33 


24 - 88 _ 

2.3 10 — 

1814, 


15 - 

46 

— 

18 - 10 — 

^ 16 - 78 — 

1815, 


14 - 

22 


16 - 18 — 

15 - 20 — 

1816, 


26 - 

24 

— 

28 - 22- — *’ 

27 - 23 — 

1817, 


.31 - 

08 

— 

37 ^ '50 — 

3-1 _ 29 — 

1818, 


22 - 

98 


24 - 60 — 

23-79 — 

1819, 


16 - 

85 

— 

18-81 — 

17 _ 83 — 


The general average price of the nineteen years is 20 fr. 
53 cent, the hectolitre, or 30 fr. 80 cent, the septier, which, tak- 
ing the exchange at 25 fr., is e<]ual to 4-5s. 6d. the (]unt'ter. 
Wc may add, that Count Chaptal, in his valuable work l)e 
V Industrie bran guise (Tom. I. p. 226 ), published in 1819, esti- 
mates the average price of wheat throughout France at 18 fr. 
the hectolitre, or 42s. lOd. the ejuarter; an estimate which cor- 
responds very closely with the Errghsh Consul’s report of the 
price of wheat at Havre in 1823. The expense of importing 
a (juartcT of French wheat into London amounts, we undcr- 
.‘-tand, to about 7s., which would give .50s. for its necessary 
price in this country. Hut France has very little surplus pro- 
duce to dispose of; so that it would be plainly impossible for 
us to import any considerable supply of French corn without 
occasioning an advance of price. The best informed merchants 
we have conversed with are of opinion, that, in the event of 
our restrictions being abolished, the price of French wheat in 
the London market, in ordinary years, would fluctuate from 
55s. to 65s. a quarter. 

The prices of wheat at the market of Odessa, on the Black 
Sea — the only port in Southern Europe from which any consi- 
derable supplies ol' wheat can be obtained — are extremely fluc- 
tuating'and various. In 1821, the price of wheat at Odessa, 
amounted, according to Mr Tookc, to about 30s. a quarter; 
and we arc informed, by the same excellent authority, that the 
charges necessarily attending the importation of wheat from 
Odessa to London would not fall short of 22s. 6d. a quarter. 
(Report, p. 226.) It must be further kept in view, that if tlie 
average price of English wheat was 60s., Odessa wheat would 
not, on account of its inferior quality, be worth above 48s., or 
at most .50s. ; so that it would be impossible (o bring Odessa 
wheat inio competition with English wheat worth (Ms,, unless 
its prime cost was rather below 27s., which k vciy rarely, if 
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hliadow'of a reasbn for gupposin^ that any land which it was 
possible to cultivate with a profit in 1 802, 1 803, and 1 804, or 
in 1823 and ,1824, might not be profitably cultivated under a 
system of freedom ; and if so, the abolition of the existing re- 
strictions could not occasion any decline in the present amount 
of rent. Its only effect would be to cause the abandonment 
of most of the poor lands taken into cultivation during the 
higli farming mania from 1803 to 1814, or, to speak more cor-, 
rettly, to put an end to all hopes of its ever being again pos- 
sible to cultivate them with advantage. But the final abandon- 
ment of these lands must assuredly take place, whether we abo- 
lish the restrictions on the corn trade t)r not. The friends of 
monopoly need not flatter themselves with the vain and de- 
lusive idea that any system that can be adopted will en- 
able them to continue the cultivation of nil the inferior soils 
that were advantageously cultivated in 1813 and 1814. To 
effect this, prices would rctpiirc to be forced up to lOOs, 
or i20s. a quarter; and, long before they h:«l attained this 
level, either famine or rebellion, or both, would be raging 
throughout the country. It is certain, therefore, that the culti- 
vation of these poor soils must, under any system, be indefi- 
nitely abandoned ; but it is the e-\trcme of ignorant or inten- 
tional misrepresentation to affirm, that a httlf or a third of the 
land of England would be thrown into pasture, by reverting to 
the sound principles of a free trade. The unbounded freedom 
of the corn trade would not render it necessary to abandon 
any but the most worthless soils, and which ought never to 
have been broken up. 

But if the abolition of the Corn-laws would not be injurious 
to the farmers or landlords, by causing a farther reduction of 
price, it would, in other respects, be singularly advantageous to 
them. Were the freedom of the corn trade established, it is 
plain that our prices would be governed by the average price 
of Europe, which, inasmuch as the weather that is unfavour- 
able to one country is generally favourable to another, is com- 
paratively steady. As illustrative of this principle, we may ob- 
serve, that Holland, during the days of her greatest prosperity, 
was chiefly fed on imported corn ; and it is an undoubted fact 
that prices in Amsterdam were always comparatively moderate^ 
and that- they varied less" than in any other market of Eurof)c. 
It is freedom, and freedom only, that can put an eflbclual stop 
to those sudden and excessive fluctuations in the price of corn, 
which are so extremely ruinous to all classes of the community, 
but roost of all to the farmer. When a comparatively rich and 
highly populous country like England, excludes foreign pro- 
duce. from her markets, she is compelled to resort to very infe- 
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riof soils to obtain supplies of food. In consequence^ her arerf 
age prices are raised far above the common level of sur- 
lounaing countries ; and therefore, when an unusually luxu* 
riant crop occurs, no relief being obtained from exportation, 
the whole surplus produce is thrown on her own markets, and 
fe ruinous depression of price necessarily and unavoidably fol* 
lows. The avowed object of the Corn law of 1815,* which pre- 
vented all importation of foreign wheat for home consumption 
until the home price rose to BOs., was to keep the price steadi- 
ly up to that level. But the slightest acquaintance with the 
most obvious principles, would have taught the framers of this 
net that it would be quite ineffectual to its object. Ly prevent- 
ing importation, except in years when the home crops are 
deficient, we necessarily prevent the establishment of any regu- 
lar and systematic intercourse with foreign countries. Since 
1815, no Polish or American cultivator has ever been able to 
Calculate on a demand from England : In consequence, no corn 
has been raised for our markets; and when our crops have 
been deficient, the inadequacy of the foreign supplies has allow- 
ed our prices to rise to an exorbitant height. Had the corn 
trade been free, the calamitous harvest of 1816, for example, 
would have been met by abundant importations, the average 
price in April tiiat year being 65s. 5d. ; but it was not ascer^ 
tained that the ports would open at 80s. till the 15th of Novem- 
ber, when the season was too far advanced to admit of importation 
from the great corn ports of Europe ; and in consequence, before 
the spring shipments could arrive, the average price of wheat 
had risen to 103s. i Id., being little short of double its price only 
twelve months before ! Owing partly to the unprecedented de- 
struction of agricultural capital that had taken place during the 
low prices of 1814, 1815 and 1816, partly to deficient harvestci. 


* The Corn law of 1822 is a second, though certainly not an 
improved, edition of tliat of 1815. It allows the importation of fo- 
reign wheat when the home price is 70s. ; but if the home price be 
under SOs., a duty of 17s. is imposed during the first three months, 
and of 12s. afterwards. This is really very near the same thing as 
absolute exclusion up to SOs. This law has not hitherto come into 
operation, except in the case of oats, which were admitted for im- 

E ortation, on payment of a duty of 6s., on the 14th of August last. 

lotwithstanding the outcry that was raised on this occasion, very 
few oats — not more, we are informed, than a supply for one day’s 
consumption — have been imported. The price of oats has only fal- 
len 5s. a quarter, a reduction which, it is next to certain, would have 
tjiken place at any rate, owing to the abundant harvest. 
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and} more than all« to' the restraints on' importation} the prices 
of 1817} 1818 and 1819} were oppressively high. But mark 
the effects of this increase of price. It led the farmers to sup- 
pose that the com law was at length beginning to have the ef- 
fects its supporters had anticipated from it; their drooping 
spirits were in consequence revived ; fresh capital was applied 
to the land ; and this increase of tillage conspiring with favour- 
able seasons, again sunk prices to such a degree, that they fell 
in October 1822 so low as 38s. Id., the average of that year 
being only 43s. 3d. i 

It is thus that the restrictive system is productive of double 
mischief. By preventing importation, it aggravates all the evils 
of scarcity when the home crops are deficient ; while, by forcing 
the cultivation of poor soils, and raising average prices, it pre- 
vents exportation in a year of unusual plenty, and renders the 
bounty of Providence a curse to the farmer ! So long as we 
support the existing corn laws, we shall have the same incessant 
alternation of ruinously low and oppressively high prices which 
we have experienced since 1815. At one time our ears will be 
stunned with the complaints of the agriculturists; and when 
these have subsided, they will be assailed with the louder and 
more piercing and menacing cries of the manufacturing popu- 
lation — ^wilh the noise of radical rebellions, and fresh suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus act ! The low prices of the re- 
strictive system cannot be otherwise than ephemeral ; for these 
low prices, by destroying agricultural capital, and driving bad 
land out of cultivation, necessarily diminish the supply, and oc- 
casion an unmeasured increase of price on the occurrence of the 
£rst unfavourable harvest. But it is material to observe, that 
while this increase of price is fatal to the great mass of the con- 
sumers, it is of no real advantage to the agriculturists ; for, by at- 
tracting additional capital to the soil, and extending cultivation, 
the supply is again increased ; and, instead of their extravagant 
expectations being realized, the first luxuriant harvest again 
plunges them into the abyss of poverty and misery ! Such 
IS the practical and real operation of this monstrous system. 
Alternately productive of famine and excess, it is ctfually ruin- 
<ou8 to the agricultural and the manufacturing and commercial 
classes ; and, if not put down, it will certainly end by destroy- 
.ing the capital of both, and by sinking all classes, high as well 
as low, below the level of what was originally lowest. 

It is much worse than absurd to suppose that fluctuation 
of price can be avoided so long as the restrictive system is 
maintained. But suppose it could — suppose that, by exclud- 
ng foreign- corn when the home price is below a certain 
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limit) and burning the surplus produce in j^enttful years--- 
for it would require some such expedient— it were possible 
to maintain the home prices steadily at about 80s.) still it is 
easy to see that it would be infinitely better for the farmers were 
they to be allowed to settle at the fair and natural level of 558. 
or 60s. If prices become stationary at the lower limit of 558. 
or 60s.) the rent) wages of labour) and other outgoings of the 
farmer) will all be proportionally adjusted ; If they are raised 
to the higher limit of SOs., rent) wageS) &c. will sustain a cor- 
responding increase. It is impossible) however) as we have re- 
peatedly oemonstrated) to raise wages without reducing •profits 
so that -it is unquestionably truC) that instead of high prices 
being really advantageous to the farmer, they are distinctly and 
completely the reverse. The object of the farmer, as of all 
other producers, must always be to derive the greatest possible 
profit from his capital ; and it is absolutely certain that profits 
invariably fall as prices rise, and rise as prices fall. The price 
of wheat in Illinois and Indiana does not amount to one-third 
of its price in England ; and yet an Illinois or Indiana farmer, 
with a capital of 1000/., would derive as much profit from it as 
an English farmer would derive from a capital of 3000^. or 4000/. 
It appears, therefore, that the real and permanent interests 
of the farmers and consumers are precisely the same; and 
that a permanently high price of produce, supposing it could 
be maintained, would not be less injurious to the one class than 
the other. 

It is just as idle to suppose that the monopoly system can be 
of any real advantage to the landlords. There can be no doubt 
that it would be much better for them to be secured in the re- 
gular payment of somewhat lower rents, than to be perpetually 
exposed, as they must be during the continuance of the restric- 
tive system, to the non-payment of the higher rents that may 
be promised them in high-priced years. It is, moreover, the 
extreme of folly to suppose, that a system, which is so deeply 
injurious to the other classes of the community, can be really 
beneficial to the landlords. Whatever immediate advantage 
they may derive from it, can only be fleeting and illusory, inas- 
much as it must be purchased at the expense of those with whom 
their own interests are inseparably and indissolubly connected. 
If prices were steady, the landlord’s rents would also be steady- 
Instead of being deluded by expectations of augmented reve- 
nue, which will never be realized, he would be able to form a 
precise notion of the extent of his income and his resources, 
and would be able to proportion his expenditure to his means. 

There is a passage in Sir Matthew Decker’s * Essay on the 

F 2 * 
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Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade, * which the landlords 
would do well to consider before they come to the conclusion, 
that they would be injured by the abolition of the restric- 
tive system. * Every home commodity,’ says Sir Matthew, 

* will, in a free trade, find its natural level ; for, though that 

* fluctuates, as of necessity it must, according to the plenti- 

* fulness and scarcity of the seasons ; yet, for home consump- 

* tion, every home commodity must have great advantage over 

* the foreign, as being upon the spot, and free from freight, 

* insurance, commission, and charges, which, on the produce 

* of lands, being all bulky commodities, must in general he 

* about 15 per cent.; and a greater advantage cannot be given 

* without prejudice; for 15 per cent, makes a great difference 
‘ in the price of necessaries, between the nation selling and 
‘ the nation buying, and is a great difficulty on the latter ; but 

* arising from the natural course of things, cannot be helped ; 
‘ though it is a sufficient security to the landholders^ that foreign- 

* ers can never import more necessaries than are absolutely requir- 

* ed : and 1 presume they have in such cases more charity than 

* to starve the people merely for the sake of an imaginary profit, 

* which yet would prove their ruin in the end ; for it is a fallacy 

* and an absurdity to think to keep tip the value of lands^ by op- 

* pressions oti the people that cramp thefr trade i for if trade de- 

* dines, the common people must either come upon the parish, 

* or fly for business to our neighbours, — in the first case, be- 

* coming a heavy tax on the rich, and instead of buying the 

* produce of their lands, having it given to them ; and, in the sc- 
‘ cond case, when the consumers are gone, what price will the 

* produce of land bear ? ' p. 56. 

Sut it is a mistake to suppose that the abolition of the re- 
strictions on importation would be merely innoxious to the 
landlords. The truth is, that it would be greatly and signally 
beneficial to them. Not only would the landlords gain by the 
general improvement that would infallibly result from the free- 
dom of the corn trade, but they would also be relieved from a 
burden, which, at this moment, presses heavily on their estates, 
and threatens, at no distant period, to absorb the whole of their 
rents. It is almost unneessary to say, that we allude to the 
poor-rates. Were it not for the extreme variations In the price 
of corn, the payments to able-bodied labourers, which consti- 
tute full three-fourths of the total assessment, might be entirely 
dispensed with. But so long as we continue to act on a' system, 
which necessarily occasions the most tremendous fluctuations of 
price, it is, we are afraid, rather visionary to think of getting 
rid of this burden. Wages, though they are ultimately regu- 
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lalccl by the price of necessaries, do not vary directly and im- 
mediately with their variations. Prices, and consequently wages, 
are reduced by a succession of abundant harvests; but wages do 
not, and cannot rise the moment the harvest becomes deEcient, 
and prices attain the famine level. And if, in such circum- 
stances, the labourers of a densely peopled country like Kng- 
land, where their condition can never be very prosperous, were 
not partly provided for by extrinsic assistance, the probability, 
or rather, we should say, the certainty, is, that rebellion and in- 
testine commotion would ensue, and that the security of pro- 
perty would be completely subverted. Those, therefore, who 
are really desirous of freeing the country from the great and 
constantly increasing burden of poor-rates, ought above all to 
direct their efibrts to procure the abolition of those restric- 
tions which, by causing excessive fluctuations in the price of 
necessaries, expose the poor to misery and famine, and disable 
them for providing for themselves. Abolish the Corn-laws, and 
the abolition of all rates levied on account of the able-bodied 
poor will be a measure that may be carried with equal facility 
and security. But if the landlords will not consent to the es- 
tablishment of a system of freedom, let them not deceive them- 
selves by supposing that the pressure of the poor-rates will ever 
be efiectually diminished. If they will have monopoly, they 
must take all its consequences along w'ith it; and they must nei- 
ther murmur nor repine, should every shilling of their rents be 
ultimately re(]uired for tlie support of workhouses and beggars. 

We have thus, w’e think, incontrovertibly show'n, that the 
abolition of the corn-laws would be extremely advantageous both 
to farmers and landlords. But, supposing we are wrong in this 
conclusion, and that these classes would really suffer consider- 
able injury from their abolition, still wc should not on that ac- 
count consider it a measure the less imperiously demanded by 
every consideration of sound policy. If the corn-laws be really 
beneficial to the producers, they must, for the same reason, be 
really injurious to the consumers. If they enrich the agricul- 
turists, by securing them higher prices than they would obtain 
under a free system, they must, to the same extent, impoverish 
the manufacturing and commercial classes, who are compelled 
to pay these artificially enhanced prices ; while, by raising the 
rate of wages, they must lower the profits of stock, and operate 
to force capital out of the country. Nothing, indeed, but the ex- 
treme importance of the subject could induce us to stop for a 
single moment to argue with those who suppose that high prices 
pan, under any circumstances, be advantageous to a nation. To 
facilitate production, and to make commodities cheaper and 
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more easify obtaineH, are the grand motives which stimulate the 
inventive powers of genius, ana which lead to the discovery and 
improvement of machines, and processes for saving labour and 
diminishing cost ; and it is plain that no system or commercial 
legislation deserves to be supported, which does not conspire to 

I >romote the same objects. But instead of promoting, the corn- 
aws violently counteract them. By preventing the importa- 
tion of food from tho cheapest markets, they raise its price, and 
force a large proportion of the capital and industry of the coun- 
try to engage in a comparatively disadvantageous employment. 
Such a system cannot be maintained without leading to ultimate 
ruin. High prices are never advantageous, but the reverse. 
The lower the price for which any commodity can be obtained, 
so much the better. When the labour required to produce, or 
the money required to purchase, a sufficient supply of corn is 
diminished, it is as clear as the sun at noon day, that more la- 
bour or money must remain to produce or purchase the t)thcr 
necessaries and conveniences of human life, and that the a- 


mount of national wealth and comforts must be proportionally 
augmented. Those who suppose that a real rise of prices can 
ever be a means of improving the general condition of the coun- 
try, might, with equal reason, suppose that it would be improv- 
ed by wrowing its best soils out of cultivation, and destroying 
its most powerful machines ! The opinions of such persons arc 
not only opposed to the plainest and most obvious principles of 
economical science, but- they are opposed to the obvious sug- 
gestions of common sense, and the universal experience of man- 
kind. 


But there are other considerations which serve to show still 


more strongly the expediency of abolishing the corn-laws. It 
appears from the census of J 82 I, that the agriculturists do not 
amount to a third of the whole population of Great Britain ; and 
it is unnecessary to dwell on the disastrous consequences that 
would infallibly result in so densely peopled a country, from any 
considerable falling oft’ in the foreign demand for the products of 
the other classes. But how can we expect to sell if we will not 
buy? How can we expect to supply all the world with manu- 
factured commodities, if we will not take their raw produce in 
payment? What has lately occurred in America ought, if any 
thing can, to make us pause in the course we are now pursuing. 
The grand and only popular argument of the supporters of the 
new Tariff, was entirely bottomed on the corn-laws of England. 
• vain, * said they in answer to the opposers of the mca^ure, 
^/matyou dwell on the advantage of that freedom of trade which 
cannofr^joy. England is now deluging the Union with 
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< manufactured goods, but will she take our raw produce in ex- 

< change? Is there any reciprocity in her proceedings? Has 

< she admitted a single bushel of foreign corn, the staple pro- 

< duct of our country, into her markets during the last three 

* years ? Is it not absurd, then, to expect to continue your com- 

* merce with a nation acting on such exclusive principles ? 

* Ought we not rather to profit by her example ; and, as she 
‘ excludes our corn, does not sound policy dictate the pro- 

* priety of excluding her manufactures, and of raising up an 

* internal manufacturing population in the Union, sufficient to 

* take off the surplus produce of our agriculturists ? ’ It would 
be extremely easy to show the fallacy of these arguments ; but 
they were specious, popular, and effectual to their object. The 
new tariff bill has received the sanction of the President^ and 
the commerce of England with the United States must in fu- 
ture be carried on with infinitely less advantage to both parties. 
Nor is this a solitary example. The same retaliator}' spirit— 
the same desire to avenge prohibitions by prohibitions — has been 
strongly manifested in the North of Europe ; and if we do not 
resort to sounder principles, there is but too much reason to fetur 
that the consequences will be fatally injurious to the manufac- 
turing prosperity, and consequently to the power and glory, of 
the empire. 

In order to simplify the consideration of this great question, 
we have argued thus far on the supposition, that the public bur- 
dens with w'hich the agriculturists of Britain are affected, would 
not prevent their maintaining a successful competition with fo- 
reigners. Tiiis, however, has been stoutly denied ; and us much 
stress has been laid on this point in the recent discussions, both 
in and out of Parliament, we shall now briefly advert to it. 

Had the effect of tithes, and the other burdens exclusively af> 
fecting agriculture, merely been, as Dr Smith supposed, to make 
an equal deduction from the rent of the landlord, they could 
have had no influence whatever on prices, and there would 
have been an end of this question. But as it has been esta- 
blished that tithes do not fail on rent, but on the consumers, in 
consequence of their making an equivalent addition to the price 
-of raw produce, it is contended, that, in the event of the ports 
being opened for the free importation of foreign corn, justice 
to the home growers would require that it should be burdened 
with a duty equal to the tithe. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that all foreign corn imported must he paid foTf either di^ 
rcclly or indirectly ^ by tJtc exportation of some species if manure 
factured goods ; and it is therefore clear, that the home pro- 
jducers of corn have not even the vestige of a claim to a pro* 
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tecting duty on the importation of foreign corn, unless they 
can show that the tithes, and other taxes falling on raw pro> 
duce, exceed those which fall on manufactured goods. How- 
ever oppressive we suppose taxation to be — though it added a 
hundred or a thousand per cent, to the price of commodities — 
still, if it affected them all equally, it would leave their rela- 
tive values exactly where it found them ; and if it did this, 
it is clear to demonstration that it could not possibly render 
any particular class less able than the others to withstand the 
tinfettered competition of foreigners, and could not, therefore, 
entitle them to a protecting duty. But if higher duties be laid 
on a particular class of commodities, the case is different. If^ 
for example, while the duty on commodities in general is only 
10 per cent., a duty of iiO per cent, were laid on a particular 
class, their price must rise 10 per cent, higher than the price 
of the rest, in order to maintain their producers in the same 
relative situation as before. It is plain, however, that in the 
event of the ports being opened to the importation of every de- 
scription of foreign goods free of duty, the producers of the 
heavily.taxed commodities will be deprived of the means of limit- 
ing their supply, and consequently of raising their price, so us to 
indemnify them for the excess of the tax. The 10 per cent, excess 
of duty would then really operate as a bounty on the Importation 
of the class of commodities on which it is charged ; and if it 
were not defeated by a protecting duty of 10 per cent., the 
home producers of that class would be placed in a relatively 
disadvantageous situation, and would abandon their business. 

Still, however, this principle only holds in the case of duties 
afiecting manufactured products. If a direct tax of 10 per cent, 
were laid exclusively on the hats produced in England, and on no 
other commodity, the hatters would most likely be ruined were 
foreigners permitted to import hats duty free. All manufactur- 
ed goods are produced under the same, or, at all events, under 
very similar circumstances ; so much so, that foreign competi- 
tion must either be injurious to all the manufacturers of a par- 
ticular description of goods, or to none. But in agriculture 
the case is otherwise. Corn is produced under very dijfircnt 
liircumstanccs, or from soils of very different degrees of ferti- 
lity; and though the cultivators of the worst lands in tillage at 
any particular period mi^it be injuriously affected by the unre- 
stricted admission of foreign corn, the other cultivators, instead 
of being injured, would be really benefited by the rise of profit 
which must always follow eyevy permanent reduction in the price 
of' raw produce. Thus, # uppose no duties arc imposed on ma- 
pufimtured Ammoditics, and that the ports are thrown open to 
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the importation of foreign corn, without any protecting duty to 
balance the tithe — the whole effect of such a measure would be, 
to cause such a small additional quantity of bad land to be 
thrown out of tillage as would enable the cultivators to obtain 
clcncn quarters for the same outlay that had previously been re- 
quired to produce ten quarters. As soon as this contraction of 
tillage had been effected, the farmers would have nothing to 
fear from foreign competition. They would still obtain the 
same rate of profit that was obtained by the undertakers of o- 
othcr businesses ; and the consumers would be able to purchase 
their corn ior ten per cent, less than if a protecting duty had 
been imposed. 

But though it is thus most certainly true, that the culti- 
vators are always in a condition to relieve themselves of such 
taxes as affect them to a greater extent than they affect the 
other classes of society ; yet, as they can only do this by con- 
tracting tillage, and withdrawing capital from the cultivation of 
inferior soils, the effect of admitting foreign corn without a pro- 
tecting duty equivalent to the excess of taxation affecting the 
home- growers, would be to cause a diminution of rent. Kent 
consists of the difference between the produce obtained from 
the best and worst lands under cultivation ; and if, by admitting 
foreign corn duty free, bad land should be thrown out of culti- 
vation, the rent of the landlords would be reduced, and their 
relative situation lowered. Although, therefore, it is not neces- 
sary for the protection of the adlivators that any countervailing 
duty should be laid on raw produce imported from abroad ; still, 
if it be really true that higher duties are laid on the raw pro- 
duce raised at home than on manufactured goods, justice to the 
landlords requires that a duty should be laid on all foreign raw 
produce equivalent to the excess of dtitjj affecting home produce. 
Such a duty, by fitting all classes equally to withstand foreign 
competition, will preserve them in the same relative situation 
after the opening of the ports as previously, and will treat all 
parties, as they ever ought to be treated, with the same e(jual 
and impartial justice. 

It has been doubted whether, putting the question on this 
ground, the only tenable one on which it can be put, whether 
manufactured goods be not really as heavily taxed as raw pro- 
duce; and whether, therefore, any duty should be laid on fo^ 
reign corn. But we would rather err on the side of too much 
protection as of too little ; and, to put to rest all cavilling on the 
subject, we should not object, in the event of the ports being 
thrown open, to an ad valorem duty of ^10 per cent, being hii^ 
on all foreign corn when imported for home consumplitm. Tbq 
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freedom of the corn trade would, as we have itlready shown, 
relieve the landlords of the greater part of the Poor-rates, and 
the 10 per cent, ad valorem duty would be a much greater pro- 
tection than they are entitled to on account of the tithe, which 
is never fully exacted. 

We have already seen, that the average price at which fo- 
reign wheat might be imported into England in ordinary years, 
would be from 55s. to 60s. a quarter ; and we would therefore 
propose, in order to get rid of the trickery and fraud insepa- 
rable from the average system, that the ad valorem duty of 10 
per cent, should be converted into a fixed duty of 6s. a quarter 
on. w'hcaty and other grain in proportion. So high a duty 
w'ould undoubtedly be very favourable to the landlords, by se- 
curing them against all risk of foreign corn ever being disposed 
off for less than 60s. But the vast advantages that would result 
from the freedom of the corn trade, and the total abolition of 
all restrictions and fetters on importation, should induce the 
public to waive all objections to its imposition. Its magnitude, 
too, would take from the landlords every pretence for affirming 
that they had been harshly treated, or that their interests had 
been sacrificed to those of others. If they should object to 
such a measure, their motives would be obvious to the whole 
world. It would immediately be seen, that they had resolved 
to place and maintain their interests in direct opposition to those 
of the community in general', — that they had determined to pur- 
chase a hollow and imaginary advantage, by supporting a sys- 
tem of domestic policy which must at no distant period involve 
them in that ruin it will assuredly entail on the country. 

The imposition of a duty of 6s. on foreign wheat, would re- 
quire that an equivalent bounty should be granted on English 
wheat when exported. This bounty would only have to be paid 
in years when the home crops were unusually productive ; for, 
under a free system, we should generally be an importing 
nation. 

We have already stated enough to show the futility of the 
real or affected apprehensions of the country being deluged 
with foreign corn, in the event of the restrictive system being 
abolished. But supposing we imported infinitely more foreign 
. corn than we should certainly do, still, as the benefits of com- 
merce are always reciprocal, as the whole markets of the world 
•^would be open to us, and as those from whom we purchased 
. cor||: would be equally interested with ourselves in the conti- 
nuance of the traffic, we could run no possible risk of being de- 
prived of our accustomed supplies. This point, and the gene- 
ral 84y9ntagcs that would result from the freedom of the corn 
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trade in establishing a more intimate union among nations, in 
perpetuating and securing the blessings of peace, and in rniti> 
gating the horrors of war, have been most ably illustrated by 
Mr Whitmore in the admirable pamphlet, the title of which is 
prefixed to this article. 

* Another objection, ’ says Mr Whitmore, ‘ frequently taken to 
the adopting of a more natural system with respect to our trade in 
corn, is, that to depend on foreign countries for any portion of so 
important an article as corn, is full of danger : that, owing to caprice 
or hostile feeling on the part of any of the countries from whence 
our supplies arc drawn, an obstacle might be interposed to our ob> 
taining the quantity rc(|uired ; and this happening in a moment of 
dearth, might be attended with very serious consequences. In the 
first place, I have endeavoured to show, that the monopoly system 
would have a direct and inevitable tendency to produce this clfcct ; 
and, therefore, if danger were to be apprehended from our habitual 
dependence on other countries, it would be necessary for the Legis- 
lator to balance and weigh the evils of which both might be produc- 
tive ; and I am quite confident, that even admitting the force of this 
objection, the preponderance of evil would be on the side of our pre- 
sent system. Hut is the objection valid ? I think not ; fur, let us 
see what its consequences would be. It will be allowed that the be- 
nefit of all trade is reciprocal, and that the nation exporting a com- 
modity has at least an equal interest in the continuance of that 
brancii of its trade, as the one importing it. Indeed, formerl}’, under 
the old notion of a balance of trade, export was the sole good, and 
import of any thing but the precious metals, the evil of trade. But, 
without alluding to those exploded notions, every one will admit, 
that it must be beneficial for a country to export its surplus pro- 
duce. If, however, there be one species of export more than 
another, in which an agricultural country is directly interested, it 
is obviously that of corn. It is necessarily the staple commo- 
dity, in the growth of which the bulk of its population must be 
employed. Other raw articles may be raised, and may be of great 
importance ; but they are commonly confined to particular situa- 
tions and particular soils ; whereas corn is the produce of all soils, 
the growth of every situation. That it shovdd, therefore, bear such 
a price as will remunerate the grower for the expenses to which 
he has been subject in producing it, is there a matter of almost uni- 
versal concern. Is it then probable that the government of such a 
country would stop the export of that article, in the sale of which 
all arc interested ? The ctTect of which must be to produce a glut 
of corn in its own markets : an effect, as we well know, sufliciently 
embarassing in a country, w'bosc attention is directed to a thousand 
other objects and a thousand other intcicsts, but wliicli would tlicru 


be a dreadful visitation to nearly the w'holc population. - Would 
it do so at any time ? but, above all, would it do so at a moment 
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when a war either had begun, or was impending ; when it would be 
particularly desirable to conciliate rather than alienate the minds of 
the people ; and when an increase and not a diminution of the re« 
venue was equally to be wished for? 

* If the government of a country was mad enough to take such a 
step, would the people submit to it? I believe not. I believe no 
government on earth, were it ever so despotic, could long continue 
a system so fraught with ruin ; and the rapid and almost miraculous 
downfall of the colossal power of Buonaparte, arising as it did in a 
great measure from the feeling excited on account of this very at- 
tempt to fetter trade^ is an awful and most useful lesson to all go- 
vernments. 

* Upon this subject, however, we may proceed upon proof and 
experience, and need not, therefore, trust to general reasoning. It 
is well known that this country constantly imports nearly all the 
hemp it uses ; it is equally clear, that, if deprived of it, the conse- 
quences to us, a maritime and commercial people, would be to the 
last degree injurious. If there be one article more than anotlier, of 
which an hostile country would wish to deprive us, it would be this 
very article of hemp, which may be fairly considered the sinews of 
naval warfare. But w'cre we ever deprived of it ? was there ever 
any serious obstruction, either to our naval armaments or to our 
commercial speculations, arising from a deficiency of this important 
article? If not, it is chimerical to imagine that wx‘ should ever he 
deprived of the corn we arc in the habit of importing. But if no 
dangers are to be apprehended from this trade, are there no advan* 
tages accruing from it ? Without reference to the question of pro- 
fit, which is all in favour of it, let us consider it in a moral point of 
yiew. Alliances, it will be admitted, with foreign nations, are in the 
present state of society essentially nc':essary, both with a view to the 
continuance of peace, and as a support in war. These we often 
purchase by immense subsidies, and too commonly find that the 
friendship we thus endeavour to secure is hollow and unsubstantial : 
it rests upon no firm basis, it is the growth of no settled principle, 
and, if preserved during the moment of paying the subsidy, wbicli is 
not always the case, it leaves nothing behind it, no sense of gratitude 
remains, no amicable feeling is created, nothing to counteract those 
envious jealousies, and heart-burnings which the collision of interests 
and rivalry of power ever produce among nations. It is far otherwise 
when trade upon liberal principles is established : benefiting one 
country, it ever advances the interest of the other. In fixing by 
jaws as immutable as those by which the level of the ocean is pre- 
^Qiyed, that nations in different climates and in diflerent stages of so- 
jl^y shall each possess a something which the others want, the AI- 
mi^lty 'lluler of the universe has established a principle of harmony, 
^ uniop, and of'doncord, to counteract the brutal ferocity and sa- 
f^age enmity Qf mRru\ mitigates the horrors of war, it heightens 
pie^lessijpit prolongs the duration of peace. It is the baln^ 
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E oured into the bitter cup of dissension, and anger, ^nd jealonsjr, 
y which one nation is separated from another : it is the tie disre* 
garded often by the careless observer or mere politician, but of ada- 
mantine strength, by which man is linked to his fellow man. 

* Let us, then, seriously reflect what may be the consequences 
with respect to our foreign relations, if we attempt to counteract 
this beautiful and harmonious dispensation in so important an article 
as the corn trade. It will separate us still more widely from the na- 
tions of Europe ; it will turn still more decidedly the channel of trade 
from our own portion of the globe to those more distant regions, 
with which, however beneficial the trade may be, it cannot be other- 
wise than of a more precarious and uncertain nature ; it will shut 
us up in jealous exclusion from the more civilized and more powerful 
parts of the world ; it will raise us up a host of enemies throughout 
the whole Continent of Europe ; it will weaken our influence in peace, 
and increase our danger in war : it will, by forcibly diverting the ap- 
plication of capital from manufactures to agriculture, raise up power- 
ful competitors to dispute with us the possession of the more distant 
markets of the world. 

* All arc now jealous of our power ; all look w'iih envy at our ma- 
ritime and commercial superiority ; all hate that right of search sa 
essential to its preservation. Let us beware how, to these sources 
of irritation and hostility, we add the positive injury our corn laws in- 
flict upon the interests of the nations around us — injuries which our 
ancestors never dreamt of inflicting, and which are equally opposed 
to the intelligence of the age as to our own true interests. But the mo- 
nopoly system neither can nor will last. Nature is too powerful an 
antagonist for man to oppose. By some of her throes and convulsions, 
she will at length overturn all the feeble obstructions he endeavours to 
place in her course. But we cannot be subdued, nor can she be vindi- 
cated, without causing immense misery ; and we shall be the sufferers. 
Killed with kindness, oppressed and suffocated with protection, the 
agriculturist will at length perceive that he is pursuing an ignis fi-* 
tuuSf which will lead him on to his destruction. Let him take 
warning by tlic sufferings of the present period ! Let him read aright 
the signs of the times, and trace the evil to its true source ! It 
IS in his power to avert a recurrence of distress ; and, proceed'* 
ing upon the sober, solid ground of good sense and liberal feel- 
ing, he may again see his fields smiling around him, and ensure to 
himself and to his posterity all that substantial comfort and real hap- 
piness, which, until the present disastrous moment, ever attended the 
country gentleman and the farmer of England. But until the agri- 
culturists generally do alter their feelings upon this subject — uWil 
they will look at it calmly, and not under the influence of ii*ritttion 
and passion, the Legislature cannot act. All interests ought to be 
effectually represented ; and most especia^^dd 1 wish to see the 
landed interest preserve their weight and iimuence in t^ llousj^ of 
Commons. That they do possess it, was clearly mani^^ed 
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discussions of the last Session. The question then rests as it ought 
to do with them ; and if they choose to continue the present sys> 
tem, it must continue. 

* But again 1 would implore them to weigh calmly the whole of 
the arguments upon this subject, and, above ail, to watch narrowly 
the consequences which will ensue. And let them not imagine, tliat 
when high prices again return, as with a small deficiency they must, 
let them not imagine that their difficulties arc then over. Great and 
ruinous fluctuation of price, it cannot be too often repeated, is the 
necessary and inevitable consequence of the present system ; and 
they may be assured, that, in proportion to the vibration of the pen* 
dulum on one side, will be its oscillation on the other. ’ pp. 76-^4. 

Had agriculture been at this moment in a very prosperous 
state ; had prices been as high us 70s. or 80s. the (juarter, and had 
improvement been making a rapid progrcas, tl»e opening of the 
ports might have been objected to on the ground that it would 
give a violent shock to agricultural industry, and be the means 
of destroying a considerable quantity of agricultural capital. 
But such is not our situation. Our prices are now as low as 
the common level of the Continent. All that revulsion and de- 
rangement which must always be occasioned by the transition 
from one system of policy to another, has already taken place. 
Rents and wages have been reduced ; a good deal of bad land 
1ms been thrown out of cultivation ; and industry is now accom- 
modated to a new order of things. This, then, is of all others 
the most favourable monicnt for striking a decisive blow at the 
restrictive system. Circumstances, beyond the reach of control, 
have paved the way for its immcd:.'tte abolition. Ministers arc 
most justly entitled to the public thanks for the measures they 
have already introduced for freeing industry and commerce from 
the shackles imposed in a less enlightened age; and wc trust 
they will not throw away the opportunity now afforded of com- 
pleting the system they have so happily begun ; but that they 
will earn for themselves a new and more powerful claim on the 
gratitude of the country, by ridding it at once and forever, of 
the monstrous and intolerable nuisance of Corn Laws. 


Art. IV. A Four in Germany, and some of the Sonthern Pro- 
vinces of the Austrian Fmpire, in the. Years 1820, 1B2I, 1822. 
In tw'o volumes l2mo. pp. 816. Edinburgh, 1824. 

f^HERE fs a sensible improvement, we think, of late years, in 
■ the quality of our books of travels. Tlie merited failure 
of so many dull toui'ists has put our authors, wc suppose, ou 
3 
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their mettle, and our publishers on their guard : — and since 
travelling has become so extremely common, an utubilioiis 
man is not so much tempted to make the public the conlidant 
of his summer excursions, or to believe that all which was new 
to him must be instructive to intelligent readers. This^ at any 
rate, we can safely say, is a very agreeable and respectable 
work — and, though it leads us through some of the most ac- 
cessible and best known parts of Europe, will be found to con- 
vey to most readers a great deal of new information, in a very 
pleasing form. 

The author, though he has modestly withheld his name, is 
evidently a person of etlucation and general intelligence — inde- 
pendent in his sentiments, and calm in his judgments — who has 
taken pains to see things with his own eyes, and to estimate 
them by his own reason — a little too rigid, perhaps, as tt) mo- 
rals — and a little too much a latitudinarian as to politics — 
speaking of the fine arts rather sensibly, than with science or 
feeling — rather caricaturing manners and institutions, and yet 
delineating characters and estimating literature with something 
of timidity and reserve — w’riting clearly and with sjiirit, tliongn 
often both inelegantly and inaccurately — sometimes exaggerat- 
ing unconsciously, and sometimes indulging wilfully in jmra- 
doxes, from the love of effect — not very graceful in his plea^ 
santries, and not very picturesejue in his descriptions. 

His book, in short, is not without its faults ; but yet we must 
say, that w'e do not recollect to have met with a more reason- 
able traveller,— or indeed with many authors of any description, 
who have more successfully united amusement w'ith solid in- 
formation, or enteretl on so great a variety of subjects, with so 
little hazard ol‘ being represented as either tedious or super- 
ficial. 

He conducts us from Strasburgh along the Rhine, by Man- 
heim, Heitlelberg and Frankfort, to Weimar and Jena ; — and 
then by Leipsic to Dresden, Cassel and Gottingen — thence to 
Hanover and Berlin, and through Silesia, and by Cracow and 
Moravia to Vienna — closing by a sweep through Styria to Car- 
niola, and the shores of the Adriatic. In this long route, he 
has not only given us a clear description and intelligent ac- 
count of all the remarkable places he visited — but has also 
contrived to include in his two neat little duodecimos by far the 
best account of the extraordinary condition of the German uni- 
versities, the modern literature of the country — the finances 
and recent political changes of Prussia — \S\e ■plicct liolmica— 
and a variety of other curious things tliat'is. anywhere to^'be 
fouijd in Our language. As we mean rather to recommend his 
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book to our readers, than to make a thetrte of it for ourselves^ 
we shall give but a few specimens of his manner, and leave theni 
to be judged of by themselves. 

The most curious part of the book, perhaps, is the account of 
the Universities, which are all nearly on the same footing, though 
the details are given chiedy in reference to that of Jena, which 
was the first which happened to come under the author’s obser> 
vation. There is generally a vast establishment of lecturing 
professors, — at Jena no less than twenty-eight regularly on the 
foundation, besides a score of extraordinary teachers. The re- 
gular men have salaries of less than 80/. and exact a fee of 
about 1 5s. for their lectures, though that is often beat down by 
a sturdy higgler to a still smaller sum. The whole annual ex- 
pense of a student is usually under 75/., and yet the total num- 
ber at Jena has not averaged of late more than 400. They 
live about in the town, as at our Scottish colleges, and have no 
connection with their teachers but at the hour of lecture. The 
effect of this want of discipline and controul, however, we arc 
sorry to say, has been much more pernicious in the case of 
these disorderly Teutonic youths, than in that of our sober 
countrymen } and it is chiefly in reference to the gross disorders 
in which they systematically indulge, that we have spoken of 
extraordinary condition of these seminaries of learning. 
Almost the whole of the young men, or Burschen^ as they term 
themselves, are united in a sort of secret society, for the pur- 
pose chiefly, as it would seem, of what, in their slang language, 
they term rcncncning and scandalizing^ that is, doing things to 
annoy and astonish the sober citizens, or fighting duels with 
each other. The following is a part of our author’s very pic- 
turesque account of these votaries of the Muses. 

* Once outside of the class-room, the Burschen show themselves 
a much less orderly race. If they submit to be ruled one hour daily 
by a professor, they rule him, and every other person, during all the 
rest of the four-and- twenty. The duels of the day are generally 
fought out early in the morning ; the spare hours of the forenoon and 
afternoon are spent in fencing, in renowning — that is, in doing things 
which make people stare at them, and in providing duels for the mor- 
row. In the evening, the various clans assemble in their commerz- 
houses, to besot themselves with beer and tobacco ; and it is long 
after midnight before the last strains of the last songs die away upon 
the streets. Wine.is not the staple beverage, for Jena is not in a 
wine countiy, and the students have learned to place a sort of pride 
..in drinking .beer. Yet, with a very natural contradiction, over their 
of beer they vociferate songs in praise of the grape, and swing 
: jugs with as much glee as a Bursche of Heidelberg brandishes 

' his romgr’ of Rhenish. 1 
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* A band of these young men» thus assembled in an alehouse in 
the evening, presents as strange a contrast as can well be imagined 
to all correct ideas, not opfy of studious academical tranquillity, 
but even of respectable conduct ; yet, in refraining from the nightly 
observances, they would think themselves guilty of a less pardonable 
dereliction of their academic character, and a more direct treason 
against the independence of Germany, than if they subscribed to the 
Austrian Observer, or never attended for a single hour the lectures 
for which they paid. Step into the public room of that inn, on the 
opposite side of the market-place, for it is the most respectable in 
the town. On opening the door, you mu>t use your ears, not your 
eyes, for nothing is j^et visible except a dense mass of smoke, oc- 
cupying space, concealing every thing in it and beyond it, illuminat- 
ed with a' dusky light, you know not how, and sending forth from its 
bowels all the varied sounds of mirth and revelry. As the eye gra- 
dually accustoms itself to the atmosphere, human visages are seen 
dimly dawning through the lurid cloud ; then pewter jugs begin to 
glimmer faintly in their neighbourhood ; and, as the smoke from the 
phial gradually shaped itself into the friendly Asmodcus, the man 
and his jug slowly assume a defined and corpore al form. You can 
now totter along between the two long tables which have sprung up» 
as if by enchantment ; by the time you have reached the huge stove 
at the farther end, you have before you the paradise of German 
Burschen, — destitute only of its Houris. Every man with his bonnet 
on bis head, a pot of beer in his hand, a pipe or segar in his mouthy 
and a song upon his lips, never doubting but that he and his compa- 
nions are training themselves to be the regenerators of Europe,— that 
they arc the true representatives of the manliness and independence 
of the German character, and the only models of a free, generous, 
and high-minded youth. They lay their hands upon their jugs, and 
vow the liberation of Germany ; they stop a second pipe, or light a 
second segar, and swear that the Holy Alliance is an unclean thing ! ' 
I. 156 - 160 . 

* The students who have not thought proper to join any of these 
associations are few in number, and, in point of estimation, form a 
class still more despised and insulted than the Philistines them- 
selves. Every Bursclie thinks it dishonourable to have communication 
with them ; they are admitted to no carousal ; they are debarred from 
all balls and public festivals, by which the youth contrive to make 
themselves notorious and ridiculous. Such privations would not be 
severely felt, but they are farther exposed to every species of con- 
tempt and insult ; to abuse them is an acceptable service to Germa- 
ny ; in the class-room, and on the street, they must be taught that 
they are cowardly slaves ; ” and all this, because they will not 
throw themselves into the fetters of a self- created fraternitj^ How- 
ever they may be outraged, they are entitled neither to redress nor 
protection. Should any of them resent the maltreatment heaped 
upon him, he brings down on himself the vengeance of the whole 
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mass of initiated ; for, to draw every man within the circle is a com- 
mon object of all the clans : he who will join none, is the enemy of 
all. Blows, which the Burschen have proscribed amon^ themselves, 
as unworthy of gentlemen, are allowed against the ** Wild Ones, 
for such is the appellation given to these quiet sufferers, from the 
caution with which they must steal along, trembling at the presence 
of a Comment Bursche, and exiled, as they are, from the refined 
intercourse of Commerz-houscs to the wilds and deserts of civilized 
society. Others, unable to hold out against the insolence and con- 
tempt of the 3 mung men among whorn they arc compelled to live, in 
an evil hour seek refuge beneath the wing of a Landsmannschaft. 
These are named Renoncen, or Renouncers. Having renounced the 
state of nature, they stand, in academical civilization, a degiee above 
the obstinate “ Wild Ones, ” but yet they do not acquire, by their 
tardy and compelled submission, a full claim to all Burschen rigiits. 
They are merely entitled to the protection of the fraternity which 
they have joined, and every member of it will run every man through 
the body who dares to insult them in w'ord or eked, otherwise than 
is prescribed by the Burschen code. By abject submission to the 
will of their imperious protectors, the}' purchase the right of being 
abused aiul stabbed only according to rule, instead of being kicked 
and knocked down contrary to all rule.’ — I. pp. 170-172. 

* The individual Bursche, in his academical character, is animated 
by the same paltry, arrogant, quarreLsome, domineering disposition. 
When fairly imbued with the spirit of hii. sect, no rank can commaiul 
respect from him, for he knows no superior to himself and his coni- 
rades, A few years ago, the Empress of Itussia, wlien she was at 
Weimar, visited the University Museum of Jena. Among the stu- 
dents who had ass(»mbled to see her, one was observed to keep his 
bonnet on his head, and his pipe in his mouth, as her Imperial Ma- 
jesty passed. The Prorector called the young man before him, and 
remonstrated wdth him on his rudeness. The defence w'as in the ge- 
nuine spirit of Burschenism : I am a free man ; what is an Emprcts 
to me? *’ Full of lofty unintelligible notions of his own importance 
and high vocation; misled by ludicrously erroneous ideas of honour; 
and hurried on by the example of all around him ; the true Bursche 
swaggers and renowns, choleric, raw, and overbearing. He mea- 
sures his own honour, because his companions measure it, by the 
number of scandals he has fought, but neither he nor they ever waste 
a thought on what they have been fought for. To have fought un- 
successfully is bad ; but, if he wishes to become a respected and in- 
fluential personage, not to have fought at all is infinitely worse. He, 
therefore, does not fight to resent insolence, but he insults, or takes 
offence, that he may have a pretext for fighting. ’ — I. pp. 17 '5-1 77. 

- ^ * It is amusing to listen to the pompousness with which thete 
young men speak of this Akadcmische Frej/heit^ when it is known that 
k .qieans precisely nothing. To judge from the lofty periods in which 
about the blessings it has lehuwercd on the country^ 
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and the sacred ohligations by which they arc bound to maintain it, 
we would condlude that it invests them with no ordinary franchises ; 
while, in truth, it gives them nothing that any other man would wish 
to have. To be dressed, and to look like no other person ; to let 
his beard grow, where every good Christian shaves ; to let his tangled 
locks crawl down upon his shoulders, where every well-bred man 
wears his hair short ; to clatter along the streets in monstrous jack- 
books, loaded with spurs, which, from their weight and size, have ac- 
quired the descriptive appellation of pound-spurs; to rub the elbow 
of his coat against the wall till he has made a hole in it, where ordi- 
nary people think it more respectable to wear a coat without holes; 
to stroll through the streets singing, when all decent citizens are in 
bed; to join his pot- companions nightly in the alehouse, and besot 
himself with beer and tobacco : these, and things like these, are the 
ingredients in the boasted academical freedom of a German student. 
In everj' thing connected with the university, he has neither voice 
nor influence. ’ — I. 190, 191. 

Ill those lawless proceedings they affect, however, to be regu- 
lated by a very rigid law of honour, which is embodied in a for- 
mal treati'-c, which passes by the name of ‘ Tlie Comment. * 

* This Comment is the Burschen Pandects, the general code to 
which all the Landsmannschaften are subject. However numerous 
the latter may be in a univeisity, there is but one comment, and this 
venirahlt* body of law de&cends from generation to generation, in 
the special keeping of the senior convent. The comment is, in 
reality, a code, arranging the manner in which Burschen shall quar- 
rel with caeh ollur, and liow' the quarrel, once begun, shall be ter- 
niiruitcd. It fixes, with the most pedantic solicitude, a graduated 
scale of ofFcnsive w^jrds, and the st^dc and degree of satisfaction that 
may be demanded for each. The scale rises, or is supposed to rise, 
in enormity, till it reaches the atrocious expression, Dummer Jan^e^ 
(stupid youth), which contains within itself every possible idea of in- 
sult, and can be atoned for only with blood. The particular de- 
grees of the scale may vary in different universities ; but the princi- 
ple of its construction is the same in all, and in all stupid youth ** 
is the boiling point. If you are assailed w^ith any epithet which 
stands below stupid youth in the scale of contumely, you are not 
bound immediately to challenge; you may “ set yourself in advan- 
tage ;” that is, you may retort on the offender with an epithet which 
stands higher than the one he has applied to you. Then your oppo- 
nent may retort, if you have left him room, in the same way, by 
rising a degree above you ; and thus the courteous terms of the 
comment may be bandied between you, till one or the other finds 
only the highest step of the ladder unoccupied, and is compelled to 
pronounce the stupid youth, ” to which there is no reply but ^ 
challenge. I do not say that this is the ordinary practice ; in gene- 
ral, it comes to a challenge at once ; but such is the theory of (ho^ 
Comment. 
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‘ In the conduct of the duel itself, the comment descends to the 
minutest particulars. The dress, the weapons, the distance, the 
value of diflerent kinds of thrusts, the lengtli to which the arm shall 
be bare, and a thousand other minutim, are all fixed, and have, at 
least, the merit of preventing every unfair advantage. In some uni- 
versities the sabre, in others the rapier, is the academical weapon ; 
pistols nowhere. The weapon used at Jena is what they call a 
Schlager. It* is a straight blade, about three feet and a half long, 
and three-cornered like a bayonet. The hand is protected by a cir- 
cular plate of tin, eiglit or ten inches in diameter, which some bUf- 
lesque poets, who have had the audacity to laugh at Burschenism, 
have profaned with the appellation of “ Tlie Soup Plate of Honour.” 
The handle can be separated from the blade, and the soup plate 
from both, — all tliis for purposes of concealment. The handle is put 
in the pocket ; the plate is buttoned under the coat ; the blade is 
sheathed in a walking-stick ; and thus the parties proceed unsuspect- 
ed to the place of combat, as if they were going out for a morning 
stroll. The tapering triangular blade, nccL>sariiy becomes roundish 
towards the point ; therefore, no thrust counts, unless it be so deep 
that the orifice of the wound is tJiree-cornercd ; fur, as the Comment 
has it, “ no affair is to be decided in a trilling and childish way mere- 
ly ” Besides the seconds, an unipiie and a surgeon must 

be present ; but the lust is always a medical student, that he may be 
under the comment-obligation to secrecy. All parties piesent are 
bound not to reveal what passes, wdihout distinction of consequences, 
if it has been fairly done ; the same promise is exacted from those 
who may come accidentally to know any thing of the matter. To 
give information or evidence against a Bursclie, in regard to any 
tiling not contrary to the Comment, is an inexpiable off nee. Thus 
life may easily be lost without the possibility of discovery ; for au- 
thority is deprived, as far as pos>ible, of every means by which it 
might get at the truth. It is perfectly true, that mortal combats are 
not frequent; partly from the average equality of skill, every man 
being in the daily practice of his weapon, partly bi cause tliere is 
often no small portion of gasconade in the warlike propensities of 
these young persons ; yet neither are they so rare as many people 
imagine. It does not often happen, indeed, that cither of the parties 
is killed on the spot ; but the wounds often superinduce other mortal ail- 
' inents, and still more frequently, lay the fuurrdai ion of diseases whicli 
cling to the body through life. A professor, who perhaps has had 
better opportunities of learning the working of the sy.-tem than any 
ot his colleagues, assured me, that instances are by no means rare, 
young men carrying home consumption with them, in consequence 
^slight injuries received in the lungs.’ I. 177 — 182. 

\ ‘!We cannot help suspecting that there is some exaggeration 
juaivftUv.this ; but, even after every allowance on this scorc^ 
enotign will remain to stamp oh the social system of these insll- 
the most merited ridicule and most just reproach. It 
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were infinitely better that F^eminaries of education, thus .grossly 
and systematically polluted, should at once be suppressed, than 
that they should continue to corrupt the morals and debase the 
manners of those they profess to instruct. But we really have 
no idea that the task of reformation would be arduous. Four 
hundred raw lads, with little money in their pockets, and with pre- 
vious habits of decency, might surely be kept in order without 
any very wasteful exertion of public authority — in spite of their 
soup plates of honour, — smd their spits to boot. A few steady 
acts of expulsion, by purging the society of the most incorri- 
gible, would probably do the business at once; — a’ld an active 
police, vigilantly maintained for a year or two, and aided by 
the spectacle of a few of the heroes in the house of correction, 
would soon eradicate these disgraceful habits, and lead to the 
introduction of more polished manners, and mere correct no- 
tions of honour. In the mean time, we are happy to find that 
the author holds in just contempt the dread which the members 
of the Holy Alliance have lately affected to feel, lest the coarse 
profligacy and boyish swaggering of these ill conditioned youths 
should infect the rising generation with principles of political 
insubordination. 'J'his, we have no doubt, is merely a pretext 
to cover their own base attempts to convert those seminaries 
into schools of servility. That the stability of governments 
should be endangered by the pothouse rhodomontade of these 
poor boys, is a supposition even more ridiculous than their rant 
about academical freedom. 

* It is, ’ as our author justly remarks, ‘ in itself no slight peculi- 
arity, that all these peculiarities do not last longer than three years. 
When the student has finished his curriculum, and leaves the Univer- 
sity, he is himself numbered among the Pliiiistincs ; tlic jirejudices, 
the fooleries, and the hot-lieaded forwardness of the Burselie depart 
from him, as if he wore waiting from a dream ; he returns to the or- 
dinary modes of thinking and acting in the world ; he probably never 
wields a rapier again, or quarrels with a mortal, till his dying day ; 
he falls into his own place in the bustling competition of society, and 
leads a peaceful industrious life, as his fathers did before him. His 
political chimeras, too, like all the rest of his oddities, are much less 
connected with principle than his turbulence would seem to imply ; 
they are modes of speech, which, like the shapeless coats, and daily 
fencing matches, it has become the fashion of the place to adopt, 
rather than any steady feeling or solid conviction. The Burschen 
peculiarities are taken up because they belong to the sort of life to 
which the person is, for a time, consigned ; but they do not adhere to 
the man, or become abiding parts of his character : once beyond the 
walls of the town, and they fall from him with the long hair. — There 
4u.es uot seem, in short, to be much more reason to fear that a swagger- 
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ing and unruly German Bursche will become a quarrelsome and riot- 
ous German citizen, than there would be to apprehend that a boy of 
Eton would grow up to be a radical leader in Parliament, because at 
school he had borne a share in a barring out.’ — I. 192-194'. 

The whole account of Weimar is excellent; but wc can af- 
ford to give little more than the following sketch of Gbthe. 

^ Of the Weimar sages and poets Gdihe alone survives. One af- 
ter another, he has sung the dirge over Herder, and Wielantl, and 
Schiller : “ his tuneful brethren all are fled ; ” but, lonely as he 
now is in the world of genius, it could be less justly said of him than 
of any other man, that he, 

neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them and at rest ; 
for no living author, at least of Germany, can boast of so long and 
brilliant a career. At once a man of genius and a man of the world, 
Gothe has made his way as an accomplished courtier no le.'-s than as 
a great poet. He has spent in Weimar more than one half of his 
prolific life, the object of enthusiastic admiiation to his countrymen ; 
honoured by sovereigns, to whom his muse has never been deficient 
in respect ; the friend of his prince, who esteems him the first man 
on earth ; and caressed by all the ladies of Germany, to whose rea- 
sonable service he has devoted himself from his youth upwards. It 
is only necessary to know what Gothe still is in his easy and friendly 
moments, to conceive how justly the universal voice describes him 
as having been in person, manners, and talent, a captivating man. 
He is now seventy-four 3 »ears old, j^et his tall imposing form is but 
little bent b}' ^ears ; the lofty open brow retains all its dignity, and 
even the eye has not lost much of its fi»*e. The effects of age are 
chiefly perceptible in an occasional indistinctness of articulation. 
Much has been said of the jealousy with which he guards his literary 
reputation and the haughty reserve w'ith which this jealousy is alleg- 
ed to surround his intercourse. Those who felt it so must either 
have been persons whose own reputation rendered him cautious in 
their presence, or whose doubtful intentions laid him under still more 
unpleasing restraints ; for he sometimes shuts his door, and often his 
mouth, from the dread of being improperly put into books. Uis 
conversation is unaflected, gentlemanly, and entertaining : in the 
neatness and point of his expressions, no less than in his works, the 
first German classic, in regard of language, is easily recognised* He 
has said somew'here, ' that he considered himself to have acquired 
only one talent, that of writing German. He manifests no love of 
display, and least of all in his favourite studies. It is not uncommon, 
in^leed, to hear people say, that they did not find in Gothe’s conver- 
sation any striking proof of the genius which animates his writings ; 
but this is as it should be. There are few more intolerable person- 
age than Ihosc who, having once acquired a reputation for clevcr- 
think themselves bound never to open their inouths without 
skying something wliich they take to be smart or uncommon. 
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* The approach of age» and certain untoward circumstances wliich 
wounded his vanity, have, at length, driven Gdthe into retirement. 
He spends the winter in Weimar, but no man is less seen. Buried 
among his books and engravings, making himself master of every- 
thing worth reading in German, English, French, and Italian, he has 
said adieu to worldly pleasures and gaieties, and even to much of the 
usual intercourse of society. Not long ago, he attended a concert, 
given at court, in honour of a birth-day. He was late ; but when be 
entered the room the music instantly ceased ; all forgot court and 
princes to gather round Gdthe, and the Grand Duke himself advanc- 
ed to lead up his old friend. 

‘ For nearly five years he has deserted the theatre, which used to 
be tlie scene of his greatest glory. By the weight of his reputation 
and director^hip, he had established such a despotism, that the spec- 
tators would have deemed it treason to applaud before Gdthe had 
given, from his box, the signal of approbation. Yet a dog and a 
woman could drive him from the theatre, and the world. Most 
people know the French melodramc, The Forest of Bondy, or the 
Dog of St Aubr3^ The piece became a temporary favourite in 
Germany, as well as in France, for it was something new to see a 
mastiff play the part of a tragic hero. An attempt was made to have 
it represented in Weimar. Gdthe, who, after the death of Schiller, 
reigned absolute monarch of the theatre, resisted the design with 
vehemence ; he esteemed it a profanation of the stage which he and 
his brethren had raised to the rank of the purest in Germany, that 
it should be polluted by dumb men, noisy spectacle^ and the barkings 
of a mastiff, taught to pull a bell by tying a sausage to the bell-rope. 
But his opposition was in vain ; the principal actress insUted that the 
piece should be performed \ and this lady has lung possessed pe- 
culiar sources of influence over the Grand Duke. The dog made 
his debut, and Gdthe his exit ! 

‘ Gdthe stands pre-eminent above all his .countrymen in versatility 
and universality of genius. There are few departments which he 
has not attempted, and in many he has gained the first honours. 
There is no mode of the lyre through which he has not run, — song, 
epigram, ode, elegy, ballad, opera, comedy, tragedy, the lofty epic, 
and that anomalous production of the German Parnassus, the civil 
epic, (Burgerliehe Epos) which, forsaking the deeds of heroes and 
the fates of nations, sings in sounding hexameters the simple lives 
and loves of citizens and farmers. Yet the muses have been far from 
monopolizing the talents of this indefatigable man ; as they were the 
first love, so they are still the favourites of his genius ; but he has 
coquetted with numberless rivals, niid mineralogy, criticism on the fine 
arts, biography and topography, sentimental and philosophical novels, 
optics and comparative anatomy, have all employed his pen. His lu- 
cubrations in the sciences have not commanded much either of notico 
or admiration. To write well on every thing, it is not enough to take 
an interest in every thing. It is in the fine arts, in poetry as an 
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artiflt, in painting and sculpture as a critic, that Oothe justifies the 
fame which he has been accumulating for nearly fifty years ; for his 
productions in this department contain an assemblage of dissimilar 
excellences which none of his countrymen can produce, though in- 
dividually they might be equalled or surpassed. Faust alone, a poem, 
which only a German can thoroughly feci or understand, is mani- 
festly the production of a genius, quite at home in every thing with 
which poetry deals, and master of all the styles which poetry can 
adopt. — From his youth, he has been the favourite of fortune and 
fame ; he has reached the brink of the grave, hailed by the voice of 
his country as the foremost of her great, the patriarch of her litera- 
ture, and the model of her genius. In his old age, wrapped up in 
the seclusion of Weimar, so becoming his years and so congenial to 
his habits, he hears no sounds but those of eulogy and afiection. 
Like a^ eastern potentate, or a jealous deit}', he looks abroad from 
his retirement on the intellectual world which he has formed by his 
precept or his example ; he pronounces the oracular doom, or sends 
forth a revelation, and men wait on him to venerate and obey. 
Prince^ are proud to be his companions ; less elevated men approach 
him with awe, as a higher spirit ; and when Gothe shall follow the 
kindred minds whom he has seen pass away before him, Weimar will 
havd lost the lost pillar of her fame, and in the literature of Germany 
there will be a vacant throne. ’ — I. 81—91. 

* It is almost a consequence of the literary character of Weimar, 
that nowhere on the Continent is English more studiously cultivated. 
Byron and Scott are as much read, as well understood, and as fairly 
judged of by the Germans as among ourselves. They have not mere- 
ly one, but several translations of the best of the Scottish Novels. 
The Grand Duke himself reads a great deal of English. Besides 
kis own private collection, the well-stored public library, which is 
thrown open for the use of every body, contains all our celebrated 
lyriters. What a change in the course of half a century ! The li- 
brary of Frederick still stands in Sans Souci, as he left it at his death, 
and docs not contain a volume but what is French. — Gothe, too, is 
fond of English reading, and whatever Gothe is fond of must be fa- 
shionable in Weimar. He is an idolater of ron, though he holds that 
his Lordship has stolen various good things from him. ' — I. 103, lOi* 

Our author is delighted with the pure morals of Weimar ; 
which he ascribes, in u great degree, to the splendid example niicl 
commanding character of the Arch-Dutchess, of whom he has re- 
corded several interesting anecdotes. The ladies he admits to be 
a little blue ; and both they and their sisters of Saxony, he thinks, 
are too much addicted to needle- work and knitting. Their draw- 
ii^-rooms, he observes, might'be mistaken for schools of indus- 
try and at Dresden, a lady at the play will lay down her woik 
to her tears, and take it up again when she has dried 
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The Grand Duke, besides beinp the great protector of let- 
ters in Germany, has the distinguished honour of being thp 
only one of its sovereigns who has kept the promise, which 
they all made so solemnly at the close of the war, in their Con- 
gress of Vienna, to grant free constitutions to their subjects. 
There are few things more disgraceful in the history of the 
world, than the undisguised perfitly with which all the rest 
liave violated this most just engagement, — or more humiliating 
than the pretexts by which they have generally sought t<i tjvaile 
it. Some, like the King of Prussia, allowing the force of the 
obligation, have condescended to argue, that the»’e is no time 
‘ nominated in the bond ’ within whicli they are boiintl to fulfil it, 
and that they will consequently do all that can fairly be recjuired 
of them, if they put some limits on their arbitrary power at the 
distance of 500 or 1000 years ? The doctrine of Vienna, how- 
ever, is less quibbling, and more audacious ; and volumes have 
actually been published, under the auspices of that court, to 
show tliat the article in the acts of the Congress should be un- 
derstood otily as binding the sovereigns to each other, but not 
at all to their subjects ! The Clrand Duke of Weimar disdain- 
ed such subterfuges ; and at once established a Representative 
Legislature, one-third part of which is electetl by the Nobility, 
and the rest by a system of nearly universal suffrage. Our an- 
tlior, who is plainly somewhat sceptical as to the value of popu- 
lar institutions, intimates, that these new legislators have given 
some tokens of awkwardness in the exercise of their functions; 
and assures us that the blue ladies, and the polite society of the 

t )lnce, care very little about them. But he admits that they 
lave done their business honestly and well ; and that the esta- 
blishment has produced neither obstruction to the Govern- 
nient, nor disallection among the people. He observes als<», 
that the indifference with which this great change has been view- 
etl, is not only a proof of its safety, but is characteristic of the 
German race. ‘ 'J’hey get on in all things slowly, but surely ; 
* and in political education, more than in any other, precocity 
‘ is the bane of soundness or depth. ’ 

How long this nuisance of a free government will be allowed 
to subsist in the neighbourhood of the Holy Allies, it is not 
easy to conjecture. But they have already interfered to check 
the liberty of its press ; and to put down, by menaces, privi- 
leges which they had themselves very recently recognised. 
The following passage is a new and edifying example of the 
spirit of this interference. 

‘ There is a Censorship ; but its existence is no stain on the go* 
yerniueut of Weimar, for it is a child of foreign birth which it has 
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been compelled to adopt. The constitution established the freedom 
oFtlic pros, restricted only by the necessary responsibility in a court 
oflavr, and the constitution itself was guaranteed hy ike Diet. Greater 
powers, however, not only held it imprudent to concede the same 
right to their own subjects, but considered it dangerous that it sliould 
be exercised by any people speaking the same language. The reso- 
lutions of the Congress of Carlsbad ^vere easily converted into ordi- 
nances of the Diet, and Weimar was forced, by tlie will of lliis su- 
preme aa?horit 3 % to receive a Censorship. Nay, she has occasionally 
been compelled to yield to externnl influence, which did not even 
use the fonnality of acting through the medium of the Diet. Dr 
Reuder was the editor of a Weimar newspaper called the ‘‘ Opposi- 
tion Paper” (/>7.9 Opposilions-Blatt)^ a journal of decidedly liberal 
principles, and extensive circulation. When it was understood that 
the three Powers intended to crush the Nuopolitan revolution by 
force, theie appeared in this paper one or two articles directed a- 
gainst the justice of this armed interference. They passed over un- 
noticed ; but, in a couple of months, the Coj^gress ofTroppati assem- 
bled, and forthwith appeared an edict of the Grand Duke suppress- 
injJ the pa})er. No one laid the blame on the government. Every 
body in Weimar said, ** An order has come doun Jroni Troppnu. ” 

‘ In fact, from the moment the liberty of the press was establish- 
ed, Weimar was regarded with an evil eye by the potentates who pre- 
ponderate at the Diet. In less than three years there were six jour- 
nals published in Weimar and Jena, devoted wholly, or in part, to 
political discussion, and throe of them edited by professors of distin- 
guished name in German learning. Their politics were all in the 
same strain ; earnest pleadings for representative constitutions ; and 
verj' provoking, though very sound disquisitions on the inefficacy 
of the new form of confederative government to which (Jermany has 
been subjected. At Weimar no fault was found with all this. More 
than one of these journals were printed in the Industrie- Comjjtoir^ an 
establishment under the peculiar protection of the Grand Duke. IJut 
a different party, and particularly ihe government press tif some other 
courts^ took the alarm, and raised an outcry against Weimar, as if all 
the radicals of Eur(»pe had crowded into this little territory, to hatch 
rebellion for the whole Continent. Every occurrence was made use of 
to throw odium on the liberal forms of her government, or torment its 
administrators with remonstrances and complaints. The Grand Duke 
really had some reason to say, that Jena had cost him more uneasi- 
ness than Napoleon had ever done. Uy displacing some, suspending 
pthers, and frightening all ; by establishing a Censorship, and occa- 
sionally administering a suppression, the press of Weimar has been 
reduced to silence or indifference. ^ — I. pp. 122-125. 

We might perliaps finish our extracts here ; — but, after hav- 
ing hejd him up in the last as friendly, on tlie whole, to the 
exercise of popular rights, the autfior might perhaps think 
^imself unfairly dealt willi, if we did not give him an opportuni- 
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ty of showing under wlmt limitations he is inclined to side with 
the Liberals of the day. This is to be found chiefly in his tie- 
fence of the present Government of Prussia; on which, in spite 
of its undeniable breach of faith to its subjects, and its open jitl- 
hcrence to the abominations of the Holy Alliance, he is pleas- 
ed to lavish the most unqualifled praise. He does not fail, in- 
deed, to reprobate the principles of that atrocious conspiracy, 
and even acknowledges the value and ultimate necessity of po- 
litical liberty ; but he imputes the accession of Prussia to the 
overwhelming Aveight of foreign influence, and condescends to 
employ the old apology I'or not doing what is right — that it 
jiiay A'ery well be put oil' to a more convenient seasoii. We are 
Avilling to belicv'c, that, in his partiality for Prussian despotism, 
his judgment has been partly suborned by his moral sympathii's. 
Amidst the general corruption of the Continental Courts, he 
has evidently been much struck by the domestic virtues of tlie 
present King, and by the depth and purity of that conjugal al'- 
fectioii Avhich united him to his late most amiable and unfortu- 
nate consort. As these sentiments do great credit to the au- 
thor, and are indeeil combined by him into a very interesting 
picture, wo shall give a short specimen of them in the following 
t:x tract. 

* The memory of Louisa may safely disregard the foul calumnies 
of Frcncli babblers, who lied and invented to gratify their unmanly 
master. If the character of a woman and a queen is to be gathered 
from her husband, her children, and her subjects, few of her rank 
will fill a more honourable place. She said herself, shortly before 
her death, “ Posterity will not set dorvn my name among those of 
celebrated women ; but whoever knows the calamities of these times, 
will say of me, she suflered much, and she suffered with constancy. 
May he bo able to add, she gave birth to children who descived bet- 
ter days, who struggled to bring them round, and at length succeed- 
ed. ” She was not distinguished for talent, but she was loved and 
revered for her virtues ; she had all the qualifications of an amiable 
woman, of a queen she had only the feelings. Every Prussian re- 
garded her, and still speaks of her with a love approaching to adora- 
tion. It was not merely her beauty or female graces, richly as she 
was endowed with them, tliat captivated her husband’s people ; it 
was her pure, mild, simple, and affectionate character. They had 
sighed beneath the extravagant government of mistresses and favou- 
rites, whicli disgraced the closing years of the reign of the preced- 
ing monarch ; and they turned with fondness to the novel spectacle 
of domestic happiness and propriety which adorned the throne of 
Prussia, when his present majesty mounted it, with the fairest prin- 
cess of Europe by his side, and both surrounded by a family, in 
which alone they continued to seek their pure pleasures and simple 
amusements. Courtly extravagance and dissulutcuess were 
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for empty pomp 9n(l noisy gaiety did not suit their domestic attach- 
ments ; while they supported the digtuty of the crown, they never 
made themselves the slaves of court etiquette. 

* From the moment that Prussia awoke, too late, on the brink of 
the precipice to which an unstable and short-sighted policy had con- 
ducted her, the life of this young and beautiful woman was uninter- 
rupted bodily decay, the effect of mental suffering. Her hopes had 
b9bn high, that the exertions of 1806 might still sayc the monarchy ; 
she accompanied the king to the army, but retired to a place of 
safety immediately before the battle of Jena. She and the king 

{ >arted in tears, and never met again in happiness ; the battle was 
ost, and Prussia was virtually etiUced from the number of the na- 
tions. 

‘ From this moment the queen visibly sunk ; her high spirit could 
not brook the downfall of her house; and her keen feelings only 
preyed the more rapidly on her health from the effort with which 
she concealed them. The unassuming piety and natural dignity of 
her character allowed neither repining nor complaint. She lived just 
long enough to witness the utter degradation of the monarchy, and 
to exhort her sons to remember that they had but one duty to per- 
form, to avenge its wrongs, and retrieve its disgraces, — end they 
have done it. My sons, ” said she to them, when she felt what all 
were yet -unwilling to believe, that the seal of death was upon her, 
when your mother is gone, you will weep over her memory, as she 
herself now weeps over the memory of our Prussia. But you must 
act. Free your people from the degradation in which they lie ; 
show yourselves worthy to be the descendants of Frederick. God 
bless you, my dear boys ! this is my legacy, — save your country, or 
die like men. ” 

* This salvation was in reserve for Prussia ; and the memory of 
the queen had no small share in producing that burst of national de- 
votedhess by which it was wrought out. While sinking beneath the 
heart-breaking pressure of the present, she never desponded con- 
cerning the future ; a firm belief that the debasing yoke could not 
endure, clung to her to the last; and her letters, especially those 
to her father, express it repeatedly. In one she says, ** The power 
of France cannot stand, for it is founded only on what is bad in 
man, his vanity and selfishness. ” Her firm assurance was shared by 
the whole nation ; after her death, they still looked forward with 
confidence to the fulfilment of her hopes. It seemed as if the super- 
stition which Tacitus has recorded of the ancient Germans had re- 
vived among their posterity, and the spirit of a Avoman was held to 
possess prophetic power. When the hour of fulfilment did come, 
Louisa was a sort of watchword to the arming Prussians ; not one of 
them ever forgave the insults, or forgot the misfortunes of his queen. 
Even amid the triumphs and exultation of the contest which hurled 
France beyond the llhinc, and her unquiet despot from his throne, 
Accents of. regret were ever and anon bursting fotth, ** She has nut 
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lived to gee it ; and, long afler ghe was gone, tlie females of BerltA 
were wont to repair, in an affectionate pilgrimage, on the monthly 
anniversary of her dcatK, to her tomb at Charlotteuburg, and deck 
her grave with fresh flowers. * II. pp. 55-62. 

Neither will we withhold from our readers tlie greater part 
of the passage in which our author defends and eulogizes this 
arbitrary government. It contains concessions enough in fa- 
vour of liberty, to enable any thinking reader to see the hollow- 
ness of the apology at which it labours. 

* The government is in its forms a Despotic one. It w^ields a cen- 
sorship ; it is armed with a strict and stern police ; and, in one sense, 
the property of the subject is at its disposal, in so far at the portion 
of his goods which he shall contribute to the public service depends 
only on the pleasure of the government. But let not our just hatred 
of despotic forms make us blind to substantial good. Under these 
forms, the government, not more from policy than inclination, has 
been guilty of no oppressions which might place it in dangerous op- 
position to public feeling or opinion ; while it has crowded its admi- 
nistration with a rapid succession of ameliorations, which gave new 
life to all the weightiest interests of the state, and brought all classes^ 
of society into a more natural array, and which only ignorance or pre- 
judice can deny to have been equally beneficial to the people, and 
honourable to the executive. 1 greatly doubt, whether there be any 
example of a popular government doing so much real good in so short 
a time, and with so much continued cflect. When a minister roots 
out abuses which impede individual prosperity, gives free course to 
the artb and industry of the country, throws open to the degraded 
the paths of comfort and lespectability, and brings down the artificial 
privileges of the high to that elevation which nature demands in every 
stable form of political society ; while he thus prepares a people for 
a popular government, and, at the same time, by this very prepara- 
tion, creates the safest and most unfailing means of obtaining it, 
lie stands much higher, as a statesman and philosopher, than the mi- 
nister who rests sati^fied with the easy praise, and the more than 
doubtful experiment, of giving popular forms to a people which knows 
neither how to value nor exercise them. The statesmen of this age, 
more tlian of any other, ought to have learned the folly of casting 
the political peail before swine. 

* This is no defence of despotism ; it is a statement of the good 
which the Prussian government has done, and an elucidation of the 
general spirit of improvement in which it has acted. But it furnishes 
no reason for retaining the despotic forms under which this good h/is 
been wrought out, so soon as the public wishes require, and the pub- 
lic mind is, in some measure, capable of using more liberal and man- 
ly instruments. — The despotism of Prussia stands as far above that of 
Naples, or Austria, or Spain, as our own constitution stands above 
the mutilated charier of France. The people are personally attach- 
ed to tbeir king ; and in Iregard to his government^ they feel and re- 
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cognise the real good which has been done infinitely more strongly 
than the want of the unknown good which is yet to be attaiiied» and 
which alone can secure the continuance of all the rest. They have 
not enjoyed the political experience and education which would teach 
them the value of this security ; and even the better informed classes 
tremble at the thought of exacting it by popular clamour, because 
they see it must speedily come of itself. 

* In judging of the political feelings of a country, a Briton is apt 
to be deceived by his own political habits still more than by partial 
observation. The political exercises and education which we enjoy, 
are riches which we may well wish to see in the possession of others ; 
but they lead us into a thousand fallacies, when they make us con* 
dude, from what our own feelings would be under any given institu* 
tions, that another people, whose very prejudices go with its govern- 
ment, must be just as ready to present a claim of right, bring the 
king to trial, or declare the throne to be vacant. Prussia is by no 
means ,thex)nly country of Germany where the people know nothing 
of that love of political thinking and information which pervades our* 
selves. But Prussia is in the true course to arrive at it ; the mo^•t 
useful classes of her society are gradually rising in wealth, respecta- 
bility, and importance ; and, ere long, her government, in the natu- 
ral course^ of things, must admit popular elements. foreign iff 
Jlaence^ and, above ail, that of Russia^ whose leaden weight is said to 
hang too heavily already on the cabinet of Berlin, do not interfere, I 
shall be deceived if the change be cither demanded with outrageous 
clamour from below, or refused with unwise and selfish obstinacy 
from above. No people of the continent better deserves political 
liberty than the Germans; for none will wait for it more patiently, 
receive it more thankfully, or use it with greater moderation. *— 
II. pp. 133—139. 

Taking them as general propositions, wc arc fur from rjun- 
relling with the greater part of the doctrines contained in this 
passage ; but to its practical application we have the greatest 
possible objection. The benefits, nay, the necessity of a free 
constitution, as the only security for good government, are lu^re 
admitted as amply as we could desire ; — and what is the sub- 
stance of the apology that is made for its being withheld, by a 
Sovereign solemnly pledged to concede it ? Wliy, I 5 /, That it 
is really needless to grant any constitution, because the King 
does of himself all the good that could result from it ; 2^/, ''lluit 
tlie people, being sensible of this, are not clamorous or impa- 
tient for. it ; and, 3^/, That, by wanting it for some time longer, 
and being still more used to good treatment under an arbitra- 
ry King^ they will be better prepared to enjoy and administer 
it wjien it comes. The last of these propositions involves so 
. vkdent a paradox, that it may be safely left to its own refuta- 
Sion. But are the others, in reality, less shallow and sophisti- 
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cal ? If the reigning Sovereign is disposed, of himself, to ab- 
stain from an oppressive use of his power, he can liuve no in- 
telligible motive tor refusing to let the power of oppression be 
disjoined from h^s office for ever ; and it is worse than absurd 
to say, that the reign of such u monarch is not the fit season for 
introducing limitations on the Crown, when it is manifest that 
it is in fact the only season in which they can be introduced 
witliout perilous violence. With regard, again, to the temper 
of the people, we confess that it is new to us to be tohl, that tlie 
time fcir making a wise and permanent arrangement between 
sovereign and subject, is when they are exasperated by mutual 
dread and contention, — wjien the bitter waters of discord are 
abroad in the land, and the people are clamonring for riglits 
which cannot then be conceded without appearing to be extort- 
ed, and must grow up, if sown in such a season, into new 
harvests, at Icsi't for a time, of distrust and animosity. The 
patience and alleged indifference with which the people are said 
to look forward to the grant, and to endure the tlelay of their 
pr()mised constitution, siiould be the strongest of all reasons, in 
the eyes of their rulers, for its immediate concession, — as afford- 
ing the best })ledge that their new rights and powers will be 
used with sobriety and temperance, anti that those who are not 
clamorous when what is tluc is withhehl from thorn, will not be 
likely to seek more than is due, or to be turbulent in adjusting 
any thing that may be debateable as to its extent. Is it any 
thing less, too, than ritliculous, to talk of the enlighteiietl, in- 
dustrious, literary {>eo|)le of Prussia, as unfit to exercise the 
functions, or sup})ly the materials of a re})rescntative legisla- 
ture, which was beneficially established in England wlu'ii its 
population was ctmiparatively barbarous, and wliich is ktmwn 
to have, in all jdaces, the effect of gradually creating the virtues 
and talents which it puts in requisition ? We can iindiu-sland. 
how it might be unsafe to intrust the task of self-government, 
all at once, to the emancipated serfs of Russia or Egypt ; but 
that the reading and manufacturing inhabitants of Prussia should 
require another century’s training under beneficojit despots, be- 
fore they could guess what laws would contribute to their secu- 
rity and hapj)iness, does seem a strain of extravagance beyond 
what we should have ex})ected even from the advocates of legi- 
timacy. 

But the true question is, Whether there is the least reason 
to suppose that the reformed coiisritution is really withheld 
upon any such considerations, — whether, in point of fact, it is 
not delirt/ed in order that it may be ultimately refused^ and 
whether, therefore, we may not reckon upon everything being 
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^one by the Government, not to train -and pref>aretbe people 
tor the exercise of popular rights, but to wean them frop the 
wish, and frighten them from the attempt to attain them ? Who, 
that looks with any moderate degree of candour on the pitiful 
shifts by which Prussia has sought to evade the performance of 
her engagements to her subjects, and on the prompt and decid- 
ed part she has taken in the proceedings of the Holy Alliance, 
'Can doubt for a moment how these questions are to be answer- 
ed ? The policy which she is pursuing, we are indeed per- 
suaded, is a short-sighted and ruinous one, and will, we trust, 
lead speedily to its own confusion ; but that it is, in principle 
and design, an illiberal and truly tyrannical policy, we cannot 
allow to be doubted, — nor withhold this expression of our won- 
der at the doubts of the intelligent writer before us. 

Though we do not think him altogether sound in his politics, 
however, we have no suspicion of his candour in the statement 
of facts, or the liberality of bis general views; and indeed could 
desire no other materials for the refutation of his practical and 
particular errors, than the facts he has furnished, and the prin- 
ciples he has avowed. The greater part of his book, however, 
has nothing to do with politics; and though we refrain from 
nny farther extracts, we can safely assure the great body of our 
idle readers, that they will fiiitl the bulk of it much more amus- 
ing than the specimens we have last exhibted. 


Akt. V. Hints to Philanthropists ; or a Collective View of 
Practical Means of Improving the Condition of the Poor and 
Labouring Classes of Society. 13y Davis. 

subject of Popular Education has frequently engaged 
our attention since the coinmenceinent of this Journal ; 
but we have hitherto confined ourselves to the great fundamen- 
tal branch of the question, — the provisions for elementary in- 
struction, by schools in which the poor may be taught reading 
and writing, and thus furnished with the means, of acquiring 
iinowledge. We are desirous now of jmrsuing this inquiry in- 
to its other branch — the application of those means — the use of 
those instruments — the maimer in which the working classes of 
the community may be most effectually and safely assisted in 
iunproving their minds by scientific acquirements. 

But, Jirstf we would guard against the supposition that we 
are assuming sufficient provision to have been made for ele- 
mmtaty education, when we direct the reader’s attention to its 
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higher departments. There is no reason whatever for post- 
poning die consideration of the latter until the former shall be 
completed. On the contrary, the deficiency now existing in 
the proportion of schools to tlie population of the countrj', 
would in all probability be much diminished, if useful knowledge 
were diffused among all those who have already learnt to read. 
The greater use they make of this acquirement, the more wide- 
ly will the desire of having it be spread ; the better informed a 
large portion of the people becomes, the more difficult will it 
be ibr narrow-minded men to keep any part of their country- 
men in ignorance. Nay, the direct operation of krowledge 
will tend to eradicate ignorance. A father of a family who can 
barely read, and has turned this talent to little account in im- 
proving his mind, may leave his children uneducated, unless 
the means of instruction are aUbrded him by the State, or by 
some other charity ; but one who has made some progress in 
science, or in nc(|uiring general information, will rather sacri- 
fice any personal comfort than suffer his children to be unedu- 
cated ; and ‘will take care that, in some way or other, they ob- 
tain that instruction to which his own improvement is owing. 
It is very far, therel"ore, from being true, that we should wait 
till schools are provided for all, and till all can read, before we 
consider how those who can read may best turn that faculty to 
account. A superficial view of the subject can alone make any 
one believe that the latter inquiry is premature, if it precedes 
the universal establishment of elementary education. The 
planting of schools for the ytuing, and assisting those more ad- 
vanced in their studies, are works that may w'cll go on toge- 
ther, and must aid each other. 

The fundamental principle which chiefly merits .attention in 
discussing this subject, is, that the interference of the Govern- 
ment may be not only sale but advantageous, and even neces- 
sary, in providing the means of elementary education for chil- 
dren ; but that no such interference can be tolerated, to the 
smallest extent, with the subsequent instruction of the people. 
If a cltild be only tiiught to reml and write, it is extremely 
immaterial by whom, or on what terms he is put in posses- 
sion of the instruments by which knowledge may be acquir- 
ed. It wouhl, no doubt, be a gross act of oppression, if the 
Government were to spend part of the money raised from the 
people at large, in forming schools from which, by the regula- 
tions, certain classes of the community should be excluded. But 
if those schools are only so constructed that all may enter, no dan- 

g erous influence can result to the government, and no undue bias 
e communicated to 'the minds of the children, by having them 
VOl.. XLI. NO. 81 . G 
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taught the art of reading in seminaries connected with die eita* 
bliwment in Church and State. It is far otherwise with the use 
that may afterwards be made of the tools thus acquired. Once 
suffer the least interference with that, and the government has 
made a step towards absolute power, 'and may, with a little ad* 
dress, and in a short time, if unresisted, reac^its journ^^s^d. 
Such a jealousy as we are here inculcating, is the more tesen- 
tially necessary in a country where the existence of an esta- 
blished church, ivith its appendages of universities and publick 
schools, has aircad}' thrown religious instruction into the hands 
of a particular class, and given the government great influence 
over the education, generally, of the higher classes. In such a 
community, any interference with the diffusion of knowledge 
among the great body of the people woiiltl be pregnant with 
the most fatal consequences both to civil and religious liberty. 

It is manifest, that the people themselves must be the great 
agents in accomplishing the work of their own education. Un^ 
less they are tlioroughly impressed w’ith a sense of its use- 
fulness, and resolved to make some .sacrifices for the acquisi- 
tiooi of it, there can be no reasonable prospect of this grand 
object being attained. But it is ecpially clear, that to wait un- 
til the whole people with one accord take the determination to 
labour in this good work, would be endless. A portion of the 
community may be sensible of its advantages, and w'illing at 
any fair price to seek them, long before the same laudable feel- 
ing beconjes universal ; and their successful efforts to better 
their intellectual condition cannot fail to sjireatl more widely 
the love of know’letlge, and the contempt for vulgar and sen- 
sual gratifications. 

But although the people must be the source and the instru- 
ments of their own injprovement, they may be essentially aided 
in their efforts to instruct themselves. Difficulties which might 
be sufficient to tlamp or wholly to obstruct their progress, may be 
removed ; and efforts which, unassisted, would perhaps prove 
a transient, or only a partial enthusiasm for the attainment of 
knowledge, may, with judicious encouragement, be made both 
a lasting and an universal habit. A little attention to the diffi- 
culties that principally besot the poor in their search after infor- 
mation, will at once lead us to the knovvJetlge of those wants in 
which their more affluent neighbours can lend them most va- 
luable assi.stance. 

Their difficulties may all be classed under one or other of 
two beads — want of money and waqt of time. To the first be- 
Ipi^l^ die difficulty of obtaining those books and instructors 
wl^h persons in easy circumstances can command ; and to the 
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second, it is. owing that the same books and instructors are not 
adapted to them, which suffice to teach persons who have'lei- 
■ure to go through the w^ole course of any given branch of 
science. It is also owihg to their habitual occupation, that in 
some lines of employment, 'there is hardly a possibility of find- 
ing any time for acquiring knowledge. This is particular^ 
ly the case with those whose labour is severe, or, uiough less 
severe, yet in the open air, for here the tendency to sleep im- 
mediately after it ceases, and the greater portion of sleep re- 
quired, oppose very serious obstacles to instruction 

The first method, then, that suggests itself for promoting 
knowledge among the poor, is the encouragement of cheap pub- 
lications ; and in no country is this more wanted than in Great 
Britain, where, with all our boasted expertness in manufactures^ 
we have never succee<lcd in printing books at so little as double 
the price required by our neighbours on the Continent. A 
gown, which any where else would cost a guinea, may be made 
in this country for half a crown ; but a volume, fully as well or 
better printed, and on paper which, if not as fine, is quite fine 
enough, and far more agreeable to the eyes, than could be 
bought in London for half a guinea, costs only six francs, or 
less than five shillings at Paris. The high price of labour 
in a trade where so little can be done, or at least is done by 
machinery, is one of the causes of this difference. But the 
direct tax upon paper is another ; and the determintition to 
print upon paper of a certain price is a third ; and the aversion 
to crowd the page is a fiuirth. Now all of these, except the 
first, may be got over. The duty on paper is threepence a 
pound, which must increase the price of an octavo volume 
eightpence or iiincpcnce; and this upon paper of every kind» 
and printing of every kind ; so that if by whatever means the 
price of a book were reduced to the lowest, say to three or four 
shillings, about a fourth or a fifth must be added for the tax; 
and this book, brought as low as possible to accommodate the 
poor man, with the coarsest paper and most ordinary type^ 
must pay exactly as much to government as the finest hot-press- 
ed work of the same size. This tax ought, therefore, by all means, 
to be given up ; but though, from its being the same upon all 
paper used in printing, no part of it can be saved by using 
coarse paper, much of it may be saved by crowding the letter- 

E ress, and having a very narrow margin. This experiment has 
een tried of late in London, upon a considerable scale ; but it 
may easily be carried a great deal further. Thus, Hume’s 
History has been begun; and one volume, containing about 
two and a half of the former editions, has been published. It 

G2 
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is sold for six shillings and sixpence; but it contains a great 
number of cuts neatly executed ; the paper is much better than is 
necessary, and the printing is perfectly well done. Were the cuts 
omitted, and the most ordinary paper and type used, the price' 
might be reduced to 4s. or 4s. 6d. ; and a book might thus be sold 
for 12s. or 14s., which now costs perhaps two or three pounds. 

The method of publishing in numbers is admirably suited to 
the circumstances of the poor. Twopence is easily saved in a 
week by almost any labourer ; and by a mechanic sixpence in a 
week' may without difficulty be laid by. Those who have not 
attended to these matters, (* the simple annals of the poor,’) 
would be astonished to find how substantial a meal of informa- 
tion may be had by twopenny-worths. Seven numbers, for 
fourteen pence, comprise Franklin’s Life and Essays ; and thirty 
for a crown, the whole of the Arabian Nights. But in looking 
over the list of those cheap publications, we certainly do not 
find many that are of a very instructive cast ; and here it is that 
something may be done by way of encouragement. That the 
demand for books, cheap as well as dear, must tend to produce 
them, no one doubts ; but then it is equally certain, that the 
publication of cheap books increases the number of readers 
among the pOor ; and we can hardly conceive a greater benefit 
being rendered to them than those would confer, who should 
make a judicious selection from our best authors upon ethics, 
politics' and history, and promote cheap editions of them in 
numbers, without waiting until the demand was such as to make 
the sale a matter of perfect certainty. Lord John liussell. in 
his excellent and instructive speech upon Parliamentary Re- 
form, delivered in 1822, stated, that * an establishment was 

* commenced a few years ago, by a number of individuals, with 

* a capital of not less than a million, for the purpose of printing 

* standard works at a cheap rate ; ’ and he added, that it had 
been * very much checked in its operation by one of those acts 

* for the suppression of knowledge which were passed in the 

* year 1819, although one of its rules was not to allow the ven- 

* ders of its works to sell any book on the political controver- 

* sies of the day. ’ The only part of this plan which we can 
see the least objection to, is the restriction upon politicks. 
Why should not political, as well ns ail other works, be pub- 
lished in a cheap form, and in numbers? That history, the 
nature of the constitution, the doctrines of political economy, 
may steely be disseminated in this shape, no man now-a-days 
will 'he hardy enough to deny. Some points connected with 
those subjects are matter of pretty warm contention in the present 
times, and yet these may be freely handled, it seems, with safety ; 
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indeed, unless they are so handled, the subjects they belong to 
cannot be discussed at all. Why then may not every topic of 
politicks, party as well as general, be treated of in these cheap 
publications ? It is highly useful to the community that the true 
principles of the constitution should be understood by every man 
who lives under it. The peace of the country, and the stability 
of the government, could not be more effectually secured than 
by the universal diffusion of this kind of knowledge. The abuses 
which through time have crept into the practice of it, and the 
errors committed in its administration, may most fitly be expound- 
ed in the same manner. And if any man, or set of .-nen, denies 
the existence of such abuses, and secs no error in the conduct 
of those who administer the government, he may propagate his 
doctrines through the like channels. Cheap works being fur- 
nished, the choice of them may be left to the readers. Assured- 
ly, a country which tolerates every form, even the most violent, 
of daily and weekly discussion in the newspapers, can have no- 
thing to dread from the diffusion of political doctrines somewhat 
less desultory, and in a form more likely to make them be both 
well weighed at the time, and preserved for repeated perusal. It 
cannot be clenicd, that the habit of cursory reading, engendered 
by finding all subjects discussed in publications which, how 
great soever their merits maj' be, no one ever thinks of looking 
at a second time, is unfavourable to the acquisition of solid and 
permanent information. 

Although the providing cheap publications furnishes the most 
effectual means of bringing knowledge within the reach of a 
poor man’s income, there are other modes deserving our atten- 
tion, whereby a similar assistance may be rendered, and his re- 
sources economized. Circulating libraries in.ay in some cir- 
cumstances be of use ; but, generally s])eaking, they are little 
adapted to those who have only an hour or two every day, or 
every other <lay, to bestow upon reading. Book clubs, or read- 
ing societies, axe Jar more suited to the labouring classes, may 
be established by very small numbers of contributors, and re- 
quire an inconsiderable fund. If the associates live near one 
another, arrangements may be easily made for circulating the 
books, so that they may be in use every moment that any one 
can spare from his work. Here, too, the rich have an easy 
method presented to them of promoting instruction ; the gift 
of a few books, as a beginning, will generally prove a sufficient 
encouragement to carry on the plan by weekly or monthly con- 
tributions ; and with the gift a scheme may oe communicated, 
to assist the contributors in arranging the plan of their associa* 
tion. 
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It is however) as we have remained) not onlv.Qepessaiy that 
the money of the poor, but their time also, should be ecoi^p- 
mized ; and this consideration leads to various suggestions. - 

Jn the place, there are many occupations in which It 
number of persons work in the same room ; and, unless thmie 
be something noisy in the work, one may always read wlule the 
Others are employed. If there are twenty-four men together, 
this arrangement would only require each man to work one 
extra day in four weeks, supposing the reading to go on the, 
whole day, which it would not ; but a boy or a girl might ue 
engaged to perform the task, for a sum so trifling as not to be 
felt. This expedient, too, it may be observed, would save mo- 
ney as well as time ; one copy of a book, and that borrowed for 
the purpose, or obtained from a reading society or circulating 
library, would suffice for a number of persons. VVe may add, 
that great help would be given by the better informed and more 
apt learners, to such as are slower of apprehension and more 
ignorant; and discussion (under proper regulations) would be 
of singular use to all, even the most forward proficients ; which 
leads us to observe. 

Secondly^ That societies fur the express purpose of promoting 
conversation are a most useful adjunct to any private or other 
edimatipn received by the wot king classes. Those witu do not 
work together in numbers, or whose occupation is of a noisy 
hind, roij^'^bus, one or twi) evenings in the week, meet and ob- 
tain all^the advantages of mutual instruction and discussion. 
An association of this kind will naturally combine with its plan 
the advantages of a book club. The membcis will mest pro- 
bably be such as are engaged in similar pursuits, and whose 
train of reading and thinking may be nearly the same. The 
only considerable evils which they will have to avoid, arc, being 
too numerous, and falling too much into debate. From twenty 
to thirty seems a coiivcuienl number ; and nearer the former 
than the latter. Tlie tone ought to be given from the lx gin- 
ning, in ridicule of speech- making, both as to length and wordi- 
ness. K subject of discussion may be given out at one meeting 
for the next ; or the chairman may read a portion of some work, 
allowing each member to stop him at any momenf, for the pur- 
pose of controverting, supporting, or illustrating by his remarks 
the passage just read. To societies of this kind master work- 
nien have the power of aff'ording great facilities. They may al- 
low an hour on the days when the meetings are holden ; or if 
that. is too much, they may allow' the men to begin an hour ear- 
,lier on ifa^se <lays ; or if even that canno| be managed, they may 
have an hour and a halfj on condition of working half an 
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houf extra on three other d^ys. But a more essential help will 
be thh'^iving them place to meet. There are hardly twenty 
or thirty workmen in any branch of business, some of whose 
matters have not a room, work'>hop, warehouse, or other place 
sufficient to accommodate such a society; and it is' perfectly ne* 
cessary that the place of rendezvous should on no account be 
the alehouse. Whoever lent his premises for this purpose, 
might satisfy liimself that no improper persons should be ad- 
mitted, b}’ Inking the names of the whole club from two or three 
steady men, who could be answerable for the demeanour of the 
rest. 

Any interference be 5 ’ond this would he unwise; unless in so far 
as the men might voluntarily' consult their masters from time to 
time; and their disposition to do so must depend wholly upon the 
relations of kindness and mutual confidence subsisting between 
the parties. If any dilHcuIty should be found in obtaining the 
use of a room from their masters, there seems to be no good 
reason why they should not have the use of any schoolroom 
that may be in tlieir neiglibourho^'d ; and one ror>in of this kind 
may accommodate several societies; three, if the meetings are 
twice a week ; and six, if" they only meet once. 

In the Ihird place, it is evident that the want of time pre¥en$^ 
ing the classes of whom w'e are treating from pursuing < a tys- 
tematick course of education in aU its details, a more ahmmary 
and compendious method t»f instruction must be pursued by 
them. The great ^majority must be content with neven^'going 
beyond a certain point, and with reaching that point by the 
most expeditious route. A few, thus initiated in the truths of 
science, will no doubt push tlioir attainments much farther ; 
and for these the w’tirks in conimun u«o will suffice; but for the 
multitude it will be most cssemial that works should be prepar- 
ed adapted to their circumstances. Thus, in teaching them 
geometry, it is not neoe>sarv t<» go through the whole steps of 
that beautiful system, by which the most general and retnofc 
truths are connected with the few simple definitions and axioms; 
enough will be accomplished, if they are made to perceive the 
nature of mathematical investigation, and learn the leading 
properties of figure. In like manner, they may be taught 
the doctrines of mechanics ivith a much more slender pre- 
vious knowledge of geometry and algebra, than the common 
elementary woiks on dynainicks presuppose in the reader. 
Hence, a most csscnlinl service will be rendered to the cause 
of knowledge by him w'ho shall devote his time to the com- 
position of elementary treatises on the mnthcmaticks, sulK- 
cscntly clear, and yet sufficiently compendious, to exeinpHiy 
the mcUiod of reasoning employed in that science, ami to 
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scholars. Contributions may be rcckctaed upon to« bemin die 
pltfii, including the original purchase of apparatus ; and then 
we may estimate the yearly cost, which alone will fall upon the 
members, of the Association. The hire of a room may be 
reckoned at thirty pounds ; the salary of a lecturer, forty ; wear 
''and tear of appatatus, twenty ; assistant and servant, ten; clerk 
or collector, ten ; hre and lanips, five; printing and advertising, 
fifteen; making in all l.SO/. But if two, or three courses are 
delivered in the same room, the expenses of each will be reduc- 
ed in proptirtion. Suppose three, the room may probably be 
had for fifty pounds, the printing for ttventy, and the servants 
for thirty ; so that the expense of each course will be reduced 
to about a hundred pounds. Each course may occupy six 
months of weekly lectures; consequently, if only a luindred 
artisans are to be found who can spare a shilling a week, one 
lecture may be carried on for ISC/.; and if 120 artisans can be 
found to spare a shilling a week, three courses may be carried 
on during the year, and each person attend the whole. This 
calculation, however, supposes a very inconsiderable town. If 
the families engaged in trade and handicrafts have, one with an- 
other, a Jiiingle person contributing, the number of 100 answers 
to a population of only 770, supposing the proportion of persons 
engaged in trade and handicrafts to be the same as in the West 
Jliaing of Yorkshire; and 710, taking the proportion of Lan- 
cashire. If, indeed, we take the proportions in the manufac- 
turing towns, it will answer in some cases to a population of 
5500, and in others of little more than 500. But even taking 
the proportion from towns in the least manufacturing counties, 
as Huntingdonshire, the population required to furnish 100 
will not exceed 000 — which is a town of about 200 houses. One 
of three times the size is but an inconsiderable place ; and yet 
in such a place, upon a very moderate computation, 200 per- 
sons might easily be found to spare sixpence a week ail the year 
round ; which would be amply sufficient for two lectures. In 
the larger towns, where 5 or 600 persons might associate, five 
shillings a quarter would be sufficient to carry on three or four 
lectures, and leave between 150/. or VOO/. a year for the pur- 
chase of books. The most complete establishment will always 
be that in which a library is combined with the lecture; and it 
is adviseabie that, in places where at first there is not money or 
spirit enough to begin witli both, a Ijl^rary only should be esta- 
blished to which the lecture may afterwards be added. 

Tl^...^ei\||||^mselves ought to have the chief share in the 
>h*himil|^spitJ^,tfh » | y onccrns. This is essential to the success, 
and al^td huHKndcnce of the. undertaking; nor is there' 
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the leut reason to apprebtad mismaPagement. If benefit to^ 
cietin are^ upon the whcdey well conducted, we may rely upon 
inadtutions being atiirbetter conducted, where tl|e improvement 
of the mind being the object, those Only will ever take a part, 
who are desirous bf their own advancement in knowledge, and 
of the general instruction of the class to which they belong. Nei- 
ther is there any fear that the suggestions of persons in a higher 
station, and of more ample information, may not be duly attends 
ed to. Gratitude for the assistance received, and the advice of^ 
fered, together with u conviction that the only motive for inter- 
fering is the good of the establishment, will give at least its Just 
weight to the recommendations of patrons ; and if it were not 
always so, far better would it be to sec such influence fail entirely, 
than to run the risk of the apathy which might be occasioned 
among the men, and the abuse of the institutors themselves, 
which might frequently be produced by excluding fiom the 
control of their aiiairs, those whose interest are the otdy object 
in view. The influence of patrons is always sure to have at the 
least its proper weight, as long as their object plainly is merely 
to promote the good of those for .whom the Institution was found- 
ed ; and as soon as they are actuated bv any other views, it is very 
fit that their influence should cease. There is nearly as littleirea- 
sun to apprehend, that the necessity of discussing, at meetings of 
the members, the affairs of the Institution, will give rise to a spirit 
of controversy and a habit of making speeches. Those meetings 
for private business will of course be held very seldom; and a feel- 
ing may always be expected to prevail, that the continuance of 
the establishment depends upon preserving union, notwithstand- 
ing any diversity of opinion in matters of detail, and upon keep- 
ing the discussion of rules and regulations subordinate to the 
attendance upon the lectures, the main object of the establish- 
ment. The time when information and advice is most wanted, 
with other assistance from the wealtl'>y and the well informed, i» 
at the beginning of the undertaking; and at that time the influence 
of those patrons will necessarily be the most powerful. Much 
depends upon a right course being taken at first ; proper rules 
ll^down; fit subjects selected for lecture; good teachers chosen 
■—and upon all these matters the opinions and wishes of those 
who chiefly contril)ute to found the several institutions, are 
sure to have a very great weight. 

It is now fit that we atlvert to the progress that has already 
been made in establishing. this system of instruction. Its com- 
mencement was the work of Dr Biikbcck, to whom the people 
of this Island owe a debt of gratitude, the extent of which it 
would not .be easy, perhaps in. the present age not pcssiblc, to 
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describe ; for as* in most caseS) the effective demand precedes the 
supply, it would have been more in the ordinary course of 
'thin||S, that a teacher should spring up at the call of the me> 
chanics for instruction : But long before any symptoms appear* 
ed of such an appetite on their part, andv with the avowed pur- 
pose of implanting the desire in them, or at least of unfold- 
ing and directing it, by presenting the means of gratification, 
that most learned and excellent person formed the design, as 
enlightened as it was benevolent, of admitting the working 
classes of his fellow-countrymen to the knowledge of sciences, 
till then almost deemed the exclusive property of the higher 
ranks in society, and only acquired accidentally and irregularly 
in a few rare instances of extraordinary natural talents, by any 
of the lower orders. Dr Birkbcck, as is well known in this 
part of the Island, before he removed to London, where be has 
since reached the highest station in the medical profession, was 
settled for some time in Glasgow ns Professor in the Ander- 
son College; and about the year 1800 , he announced a 
Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophj*, anti its application 
to the Arts, for the instruction of Mechanics. But a low at the 
first availed themselves of this advantage; by degrees, however, 
the extraordinary perspicuity of the teacher’s method, the ju- 
didpus selection of his experiments, and the natural attractions 
of the! subject, to men whose lives were spent in directing or 
witne^ing operations, of which the principles wore now first un- 
folded to them, proved successful in diflusing a general taste fur 
the study ; and when he left Glasgow two or three years after- 
wards, about seven hundred eageriy and constantly attended the 
lecture. 

It is somewhat singular, that although tliis admirable institu- 
tion has ever since flourished under the able and worthy succes- 
sor of Dr Birkbeck, and although there are many towms in 
Scotland, and some within a very short distance of Glasgow, 
where hundreds of artisans are collected, yet twenty years elap- 
sed before the example was followed, of an experiment, which, 
for so long a period, was constantly before the eyes of men, and 
with uninterrupted success. This may in part be ascribed to 
the distresses of the times, as regards the lower classes, and to 
the political agitations, as respects the upper ranks : But we think 
it must also iii part be attributed to the founder of the system 
having somewhat gone before the age ; for if there had existed 
as. great a propensity for learning among the mechanics dur- 
ing the first six or seven years, as now prevails, those being 
years of great manufacturing prosperity, and indeed of active 
epeculafiofi generally, there pan be little doubt that lectures 
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would have been establi^ed upon the model of Dr Birkbeck'a. 
It was not, however, till the year 1821, that Edinburgh follow* 
ed the example, — and, as might be expected, with some material 
improvements. As the knowledge of the steps by which the a- 
doption of Dr Birkbeck’s plan in this city has been so success- 
fully effected, may be of use elsewhere, we shall here give a suc- 
cinct statement of them. 

The promoters of the plan began by drawing up a short 
sketch of the proposed institution, and causing it to be circulated 
among the principal master mechanics, with a request that they 
woulif read it in their workshops, and take down the names of 
such of the men as were desirous of being taught the principles 
of those sciences most useful to artisans. In the course of ten 
days, between 70 and 80 names were entered ; and a private 
meeting was held of a few gentlemen who were disposed to en- 
courage the experiment. These resolved to begin a subscrip- 
tion for the purpose. In April 1821, they issued a prospectus 
among the mechanics, announcing the commencement of a 
Course of Lectures on Mechanics, and another on Chemistr}', 
in October following, — with the opening of a Library of Books 
upon the same subjects, for perusal at home as well as in the 
room ; the hours of lecture to be from eight to nine in the 
evening, twice a week, for six months; and the terms 'pf Ad- 
mission to the whole, both lectures and library, fifteen shil- 
lings a year. A statement was also circulated to the pubiick at 
large, announcing the establishment of a * School Ai'ts^ * with 
the particulars of the plan ; and so well was it received, by all 
classes, that in September, notice was given of 220 mechanics 
having entered as students, and such a sum having been sub- 
scribed by the public, ns enabled the Directors to open the 
establishment on the 16th of October. The following state- 
ment of the precise objects of the plan was given in this notice. 

** The great object of this Institution is to supply, at such an ex- 
pense as a working tradesman can afford, instruction in the various 
branches of Science which are of practical application to mechanics 
in their several trades, so that they may the better comprehend the 
reason for each individual operation that passes through their hands, 
and have more certain rules to follow than the mere imitation of 
what they may have seen done by another. It is not intended to 
teach the trade of the Carpenter, the Mason, the Dyer, or any other 
particular business ; but there is no trade which does not depend, 
more or less, upon scientific principles; and to teach what these 
are, and to point out their* practical application, will form the busi- 
ness of this establishment. He who unites a thorough knowledge of 
the principleii of his art with that dexterity which practice, and 
practice only, can give, will be the most complete, and probably the 
most successful tradesman. 
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*' As there is a great deal td'.bc taught, anil it is not the purpose 
« of ttie School of Arts to give a mere smattering of knowledge, as 
the amusement of a vacant hour, but to afford solid instruction to 
tho$e who will take it ; it is not possible, during the first year, to do 
more in the space qf time which tradesmen can reasonably spare, 
than to teach the more general principles of chemistry and mechani- 
cal pfailosopliy, together with a brief notice of their practical appli- 
cation in some of the principal arts. A more minute and detailed 
instruction upon particular branches of art will form the subject of 
subsequent Courses of Lectures, after the Students have had an op- 
portunity of acquiring an elementary education from the first Course 
of Lectures, and from the books they will be supplied with from the 
Library, and of thus becoming better prepared for undentanding 
them. ” — First Iteporty p. 6. 

When tlie lectures began, 272 students had purchased tickets; 
and the Institution was opened in the presence of the Magis- 
trates of the cit)', and some of the most distinguished of its pa- 
trons, by a most excellent address from the Secretary, Mr L, 
Horner, on the part of the Directors. Dr Fyfe began his 
Course of Lectures on Chemistry', and Mr Galbraith on Me- 
chanical Philosophy; and on the third night, 400 tickets had 
been sold. It became necessary here to limit the numbers, 
from a belief that the s.'ze of the room and the library could ac- 
commodate no more. As, however, a course of lectures on the 
Veterinary Art had been recently announced, twenty students 
were added in order to accommodate the farriers, some of whom 
showed such a desire to attend, that one came regularly on the 
night of the lecture, the distance of ten miles from the country. 
During the course of six months, 452 took out tickets. Of the 
418 who began, 104 paid the full sum of 15s. for the whole 
year; the rest only paid 7s. 6d., which entitled them to half the 
course of lectures, and the use of the library during that quar- 
ter of the year. Of these Sit, there were 86 who did not re- 
new their sub.-cription at the beginning of January 1822; and 
this is supposed by the Directors to have arisen in part from 
the interest decreasing with the attraction of novelty ; for the 
season at which the payment of the second ^llbscription fell due, 
was that of the new year’s holidays, a season at which there are 
more temptations to spend money than usual. However, upon 
the vacancy created by the 86 students being known, 86 new 
ones came forward and entered. Nor can it be doubted, that the 
whole vacant places would have been filled, but for the disin- 
dinetion naturally felt to begin in the middle of the course. 
‘Thus, after all, 322 paid for uie whole year, and 866 were in 
' attmdsnee during the latter part of the lectures. The Chemi. 
eal Lecture was the most attractive, and was always fully attend* 
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ed; the Mechaniq|l not quite so numerously; the Farriery, by* 
from 60 to 80 ; ana a course of Archit^ture gratuitously givsna 
by Mr Milne (as was the Farriery by Mr Dick) was attended 
by from J50,to 200. The very moderate remuneration of 82/. 
each, was all that ihe other two lecturers received* The Li* 
brary had, by liberal donations, and the money expended in pur- 
chases, amounted to 500 volumes; i.t was placed under the ma- 
nagement of twelve students chosen by the Directors, and attend- 
ing &ur by rotation each night, for the purpose of taking in 
and giving out books, that is, twice in a furttiight. The ave-' 
rage number of books taken out each night was 210; and the 
eagerness to have them may be seen from this, that a hne of 6d. 
a fortnight being imposed for keeping them out longer than one 
fortnight, though not a volume w'as lost, nearly 200 hnes were 
paid. The following contrivance deserves to be known, as likely 
to prove useful in obviating an inconvenience to which the is- 
suing of books is liable. 

* The rule adopted in giving out the books being, that those who 
apply Brst shall have the first choice, there was at first considerable 
confusion, from the eagerness of the Students to get the books they 
wanted ; and various plans %vcre tried to preserve better order with- 
out success, until that followed at the Anderson Institution of Gias- 
gow was ascertained. It consists in arranging a series of benches in 
such a manner, that the Students take their seats in the order of 
their coming to the room, no books being delivered until a consider- 
able number are arrived. They are then given out to the Students, 
as they successively arrive at the upper end of the series of benches. 
Although tliere was a very early attendance on the nights of giving 
out the books, on those niglits when they were to be return^ the 
inconvenience was considerable, from the greater number of the 
Students coming in the last half hour of the time allotted ; it was, 
therefore, pecessary to make it their interest to come early, and a 
rule was laid down, which has proved quite effectual, that the first 
thirty who return their books shall have the first choice the next 
night of giving out. The books have bi'cn kept vtry clean, very few 
have been dair.agcti, and not one volume has been lost during the 
year. i'Vnt# lieport^ p. 18. 

The Mechanical Lectures had hardly begun, when some cf 
the students, findittg the want of mathematical knowledge, pro- 
posed to the Directors to form themselves into a class, under 
one of their own number, a joiner, who had agreed to teach 
them gratuitously the Elements of Geometry and the higher 
branches of Arithmetic. This suggestion was warmly approv- 
ed of, and some assistance in books being given, thirty met 
once a week for Geometry, and once for Arithmetic, and adopt- 
ing the plan of mutual instruction ; the class was Arranged in 
4 
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divisions^ each under the best ‘scholar as a Monitor, going 
over on one night the lessons of the night before. The number 
of this class being limited to thirty, those who were excluded 
' formed another on the same plan, under a cabinetmak^, also a 
student of the School of Arts. The joiner’s name is James 
Yule; the cabinetmaker’s David Dewar; and their successful 
g^pKertions to teach their fellow- work men, are deservedly a‘ sub- 
t ^ect of great commendation. Mr Galbraith, the Mechanical 
Jj^ofessor, adopted the plan of setting exercises to his pupils; 
and a list is published of those who chiefly distinguished them- 
selves by the number and accuracy of their solutions, being 25 
persons. In the four months, beginning at the termination of 
these lectures, a class was opened for Architectural and 'Me- 
chanical drawing, consisting of two courses, of two months 
each, for twenty of the students ; the sum paid being five shil- 
lings, and each pupil finding his own drawing materials. Of 
this they eagerly availed themselves — and each class received 
25 lessons of two hours. 

The experience of the first year, and particularly the fact 
that the students were of no less than forty-eight different 
trades, convinced the Directors that the best plan was to limit 
the lectures to the general principles of those sciences wMch 
are of universal application to the arts, and not to attempt, as 
had at first been intended, teaching the principle of the arts in 
detail. To this principle they adhered, except that a course of 
Farriery and of Architecture was again given the second year. 
In addition to Mechanics and Chemistry, they very judiciou-Iy 
established a lecture upon Mathematics, under Mr Wilson, 
which was attended by a hundred and fifty students, the great- 
er number of wliom^ook a part in the solution of questions, 
from time to tim^ g^n out. A list of twenty-six persons is 
published, twelve of whom solved from twenty to forty in the 
course of the lectures. An additional half hour being set apart 
for vim voce examination, it is remarkable that only fourteen 
gave in their names as willing to submit to it. When the che- 
mical Professor gave the same option, fifty offered themselves 
for examination. The whole number of students who entered 
during the second year was four hundred and thirty. The 
number limited being four hundred, that number was immedi- 
ately filled up, and above eighty applicants were disappointed. 
'Jtie thirty over fqur hundred were admitted in the room of 
•och as did not continue after the first quarter. The library 
was increased two hundred volumes, and the continued pa- 
tsq^geof 'the public was extended to the plan by subscrip- 
tk^. 7 
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The average receipts of the two first years were, from stib^ 
scriptions, 448/. yearly, and from the students, 900/. The ave- 
rage expenditure was about 620/., and a saving of SOO/. was 
made towards building a lecture-room. The expenditure in* 
eludes, for furniture and apparatus, 216/. a year; jfor books and 
binding, 110/.; and for expenses incident to the subscriptions, 
as advertisements, collection and meetings, about 70/. ; leaving^l!- 
of current necessary expenses, about 220/. only ; so that, if the ex- 
trinsic subscriptions were at an end, or were confined to the ac- 
cumulation of a fund for building, the students could themselves 
carry on the establishment, and have a surplus of 80/. a year for 
the wear and tear, ailfi increase of the apparatus and the libra- 
ry ; and if their contributions were increased to a pound yearly, 
which would probably make very little, if any, difference in 
the numbers of students, an additional 100/. would be afibrded 
for the better payment of the Lecturers, or, if they continue 
satisfied, for the establishment of new lectures. We make this 
statement for the purpose of confirming the calculation former- 
ly given, and showing, that, in places where the rich are less 
liberally inclined than in Edinburgh, the same invaluable esta- 
blishments may easily be formed and perpetuated, by a judicious 
encouragement given at first to the mechanics, and without the 
necessity of relying upon continued assistance from those who 
first promoted and aided them. 

M^e must not omit, hoAvever, to state, that the ‘ School <f 
Arts* is establishetl upon priiicijilcs essentially difl'erent from 
any other institution of this nature with which we are acquaint- 
ed. 'rhe whole intinageincnt is vcstctl in fifteen Directors, cho- 
sen from among the subscribers, at an annual meeting. The 
students who attend the lectures, have nothing to do with the 
management, except certain individuals of them chosen by the 
Directors, and who act ns committees for taking charge of the 
Library and ajiparatus. Care is taken, however, that a cer- 
tiiin proportion of master mt'chanics shall always be in the di- 
rection, so that no regulations may be made which shall in 
any degree be hostile to the habits or feelings of the W'ork- 
iiig classes. It is conceived that persons of education are bet- 
ter able to determine what course of instruction is best fitted 
to attain the objects in view, and which are the most suit- 
able books, for such a library, — that the students should have 
notiling to do, but to attend to the insti’uction ; — that they 
should, in short, go to the School of Arts as to any other school 
they themselves judging whether it is advantageous for them 
to lay out their money in that way or not. The Subscribers 
and SludentSy therefore, are kept quite distinct; the former are 
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only expected to visit the lectnre-room occasionally^ and they 
are entirely excluded from the use of the library ; the Students 
are the privileged class. It is conceived that, looking forward 
to the time when the ardour of novelty shall have cooled), pro- 
perly qualified teachers for such institutions can only be ob- 
tained by a remuneration that will make the situation an object 
of ambition to a well educated man ; and that, to keep the stu- 
dents* fees loW) which is quite essential, there must be, either 
by subscription or other means, an additional source of re- 
venue. The lectures are strictly confined to such objects of 
science as will be useful to workmen vi the cxei’cise ()f their 
trade ; and no book is admitted into the library but what re- 
lates to science or art. This constitution of the School of Arts 
differs therefore in some respects from the views we have taken 
in the early part of this ai’ticle ; but as the institution has con- 
tinued to prosper for three years, and is universally popular 
with the mechanics of Edinburgh, w e must leave it to time to 
decide which system is the best calculated to secure the perma- 
nence of such establishments. 

We cannot take leave of this, our own School of ArtSy without 
expressing the sense we feel of the important services rendered to 
the community by the individuals with whom it originated, and 
particularly by the Secretary, Mr Horner. To him it should 
afford, next to the satisfaction of rendering so great a service to 
the working classes, the best reward for his labours, that he may 
be assured there is no one exertion in which his justly lamented 
brother would have taken a deeper interest, and no object with 
which he would have been more willing to connect his name. * 

We have had great satisfaction in looking over the list of 
subscribers, to find the names of ]>ersons of all j>arties and 
opinions ; and w'e have had access to know that many of those 
individuals, whom, on general questions of politics, we are ac- 
customed to consider us taking the less liberal side, have su^i- 
ported this establishment with a degree of zeid and earnestness 
which could only have proceeded from the most enlightened 
views of the important addition it is calculated to make to the 
happiness, prosperity, and security of the country. 

When Dr Birkbeck reflected on the success of his plan, both 
at Glasgow, and now since it was established in a place far less 

* Among the many liberal donations made to the Edinburgh School 
of Arts, let us mark, with unfeigned admiration, that of Mr Chantrey, 
who presented it with copies of his celebrated busts of Watt and 
Rmpiie, and one of Dr Franklin. These' have been placed in the 
loctave'>roQin' 
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abounding in artisans, it is not to be wondered at that he should 
have conceived the idea of giving its principles a wider diffu« , 
sion, by the only means which seem in this country calculated 
for tlie general circulation of any scheme, its being patronised 
in London. He and a few of his friends accordingly called 
the attention of the metropolis to ii about the end of last year, 
and the proposition met with all the encouragement that might 
have been expected, both from the master mechanics, the work* 
men, and the friends of knowledge and improvement. A meet- 
ing was held in November ; a subscription was commenced ; 
rules for the association were prepared ; and a * Mechanics* In- 
stitution * was formed ,so promptly, that, in th(‘ month of Ja- 
nuary, the lectures were opened upon Mechanics by Professor 
Millington of the London Institution, 'and upon Chemistry by 
Mr Phillips. Between twelve and thirteen hundred workmen 
speedily entered, paying one pound each ; and, crowding from 
great distances in the worst weather, and after the toils of the 
day were over, to slake that thirst of knowledge, which, as it 
forms so glorious a characteristic of these times, so will assured- 
ly prove the source of improvements in the next age, calculated 
to throw all that has yet been witnessed into the shade. Dr 
Birkbeck himself most appropriately opened the establishment 
by an able Address ; nor was the voluntary offer of his services 
less appropriate on the part of Professor Millington, who, with 
honest pride, declared to his audience, at the close of his intro- 
ductory lecture, tliat he had originally belonged to the same class 
with themselves. A course of Geometry was also given by Mr 
Dotchiu, and Dr Birkbeck delivered one upon Hydrostatics. 
A short course of Astronomy by Mr Newton, Editor of the 
London Journal of Arts and Sciences, has occupied part of the 
autumn ; and Mr Cooper is now engaged in a very exten- 
sive series of lectures upon the application of Chemistry to 
the arts and manufactures. Temporary accommodation has 
hitherto been procured in the chapel in Monkwell Street, 
formerly Dr Lindsay’s ; and if, upon such a subject, we 
might entertain any faith in omens, surely a scheme for the 
moral and intellectual improvement of mankind could nut 
be commenced under happier auspices than in the place 
which so virtuous and enlightened a friend of his coun- 
try had once filled with the spirit of genuine philanthro- 
py and universal toleration. It is intended, however, to place 
the Institution upon a permanent footing ; and accordingly, 
very commodious premises have been provided, in a central si- 
tuation, viz. in Southampton Buildings. A spacious hall, with 
rooms for the library and apparatus, will there be prepared* 

H 2 
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The apparatus, already considerable^ will, in all probability, 
soon be of a very superior description, and obtained at a very 
moderate expense, as difierent members of the Institution have 
agreed to devote their spare time to making it. Other persons, 
unconnected with it, but anxious to promote its interests from a 
friendly disposition to the progress of knowledge, have made 
presents of books and machinery ; and there can be no doubt 
that this Institution, beside teaching a large bod^ of people the 
most useful of the sciences, will assist in forming other esta* 
blishments of the same kind in different parts of London. 

But it is equally clear that these seminaries of popular educa> 
tion must soon spread over every part of the country. At Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Leeds and other places, there have already 
been established institutions upon the same plan ; and one of the 
most flourishing, in which 560 mechanics contribute to their own 
instruction, has been begun at Aberdeen. * At Kendal a lecture 
has been announced as about to be united with the * Mechanics 
and Apprentices Library, ’ established there a few months ago. 
7'here are not above 8000 inhabitants in that town ; and at Ha- 
wick, where there are only half that number, Mr Wilson from 
Edinburgh, f has delivered a course of lectures on Natural Phi- 
losophy to 200 artisans and workmen ; in short, it should seem 
that a little more exertion alone is wanting to make the system 
universally prevail. 

To encourage good men in these exertions, to rouse the 
indifferent and encourage the desponding, has been the ob- 
ject of these details. The subject is of such inestimable im- 
portance that we must be pardoned for addressing ourselves 
very anxiously in favour of it, to all men of enlightened 
views, and who value the real improvement of their fellow- 
creatures, and the best interests of their country. We are 
bound upon this weighty matter to be instant, in season or out 
of season. We speak not merely of seminaries for teaching 

* The ‘ Mechanics Institution ' of Aberdeen reflects the greatest 
credit upon the liberality and good sense of the richer inhabitants of 
that town, and upon the excellent spirit of the artisans. A library 
of 500 volumes has been already collected ; a lecture-room fitted up 
for 600 students ; courses of above sixty lectures on Chemistry and 
Mechanics delivered gratuitously ; and a most valuable set of ap- 
paratus furnished. 

f The plan of sending an experienced teacher to a place unable 
to provide one for itself, is much to be commended. We could wish 
to see men of science often going about from town to town la- 
boufi^ag in this good work. They would entitle themselves to the. 
ntiveKehding gratitude of their country. 
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mechanics the principles of natural and mathematical science8» 
but of schools where the working classes generally mav learn 
those branches of knowledge which they cannot master by pri- 
vate reading. It must be a small town indeed, where some 
useful lecture may not, with a little exertion and a little en- 
couragement, be so established that the quarterly contributions 
of the students may afterwards suffice to continue it. Mural 
and political philosophy may be acceptable even where there is 
no field for teachers of chemistry and mechanics ; and where 
no lecture at all can be supported, a library may be set on foot, 
and the habit of useful reading encouraged. We constantly hear 
of publick spirited individuals ; of men who are friendly to the 
poor and the working classes; of liberal-minded persons, anxious 
for the diffusion of knowledge and the cultivation of intellectual 

{ lursuits. But henceforward let no one assume any such titles if 
le has done nothing in his own neighbourhood to found a popu- 
lar lecture, or if the circle be too narrow for that, to establish a 
reading club, which, in many cases, wdll end in a lecture. For 
such a club, there is hardlj'a village in the counti^’ too small ; and 
we have shoMUi that towns of a very moderate size may' sujiport 
a lecture. 

But, great ns the disposition to learn is among the working 
classes, and absolutely certain os a lecture would be of at- 
tendiuits wherever it was once set on foot, there is still a ne- 
cessity for the u^iper classes coming forward to assist in niaking 
the first step. Those seminaries are still too new ; they are tt>o 
little known among the artisans generally, to bo thought of^ 
and demanded by' themselves ; still more difficult would it be 
for them to set about forming the plans for themselves ; and 
the speculation would manifestly' be too precarious to induce 
teachers to begin without some previous arrangement for their 
support. Even in the largest tow'iis, it is hardly' to be expected 
that the workmen should yet concert measures for their own in- 
struction, although sufficiently numerous to require no pecuni- 
ary assistance in pix)curiug the necessary teachers. But af- 
ter the success of the experiments already made, it seems 
little less than shameful that there should be any' consi- 
derable town without establishments for popular education. 
One man only is wimted in each place to ensure the success 
of the plan. Where there is such a man, and workmen in 
sufficient numbers, — there are all the materials that can be 
required. lie has but to converse with a few master-work- 
men ; to circulate, in concert with them, a notice for a meet- 
ing, or if it be tleemcd better to have no meeting, to ascertain 
how many w'ill attend a class ; and the room may be hired and 
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the lecturer engaged in a month. The first cost will be easily 
defrayed by a subscription among the rich ; or, if that fail, the 
collection of a library will be made by degrees, out of the 
money raised from the students. Tlie expense of providing 
apparatus ought not to deter any one from making the attempt. 
Many of the most important experiments may be shown with 
very cheap and simple machinery ; and a skilful lecturer may 
make great progress in teaching his pupils, and enabling them 
to overcome the difficulties that stopt them in their private 
studies, with hardly any experiments at all. 

Although it is evident that the present is the time for making 
an exertion to propagate such establishments, and, along witli 
them, the desire of scientific instruction, we apprehend that, 
after a short interval, the wish for such education will beget 
an effectual demand, and teachers will present themselves to 
supply the want. Already it would be a safe adventure for a 
lecturer to engage in, where there are great bodies of artisans. 
In any of the large manufacturing towns of Lancaster anti 
Yorkshire, a person duly qualified to teach the principles of 
mechanics and chemistry, and their application to the arts, would 
now find it easy to collect a large class, willing ami able to re- 
munerate him for his trouble ; and it is highly probable, that, 
before long, there will be cstiiblished, in each of those places, 
permanent teachers upon private speculation. To add reatling 
societies, w'ill require some concert ; and for this purpose it will 
be necessary that some intelligent persons should take the 
lead, until those institutions are more general, and the ma- 
nagement of them better known. 

Among the many ways in which this may be effected, we 
have heard of none better than that which has been udojjted, 
for three or four years, in the county of Kast I^othian, upon 
the suggestion, and under the superintendence of Mr Samuel 
Brown of Haddington. There are itinerant libraries of fifty 
volumes, which go from town to town in the county, remaining 
a certain time at each station. There arc at present no less 
than nineteen divisions of fifty volumes each in the county of 
Haddington ; and a similar plan has recently been introduced 
in Berwickshire. The Manager resides in the county town, 
and directs the revolutions ; and when the little collection has 
gone through its appointed orbit, it returns to the head tpiar- 
ters from whence it set out. The scheme is chiefly carried in- 
to effect by the subscrijition of benevolent individuals. It is 
well deserving of imitation. 

It- is impossible to contemplate the funds provided in this coun- 
fry, and still more in Ireland, for what are commonly termed 
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•charitable purposes, without lamenting that our ancestors were 
not 'US judicious as they were benevolent. A million and a 
halfj or more, yearly, is expended by virtue of such endow- 
ments ; and certainly but a very small proportion, possibly not 
a tenth part, beneficially, or even innocently, to the community : 
For only about a third part is the property of charities connect- 
ed with education, and of that third by mr the neatest share 
goes to maintain poor children, which is almost the worst em- 
ployment of such funds. Of the remaining two- thirds, a very 
small proportion indeed is bestowed upon the only useful, or 
even harmless objects of charity, hospitals for th ? sick poor, and 
provisions for persons ruined by sudden and grievous calamities. 
We fear it is almost as hopeless to expect a better application 
of these ample funds in this kingdom, as it is evident uiat, upon 
every principle both of policy and of strict right, a very great 
portion of them at least ought to be more usefully applied ; * 
but, by a salutary extension of the Mortmain Act, this evil may 
at least be checked. Funds may be beneficially emplo}'ed in 
endowments, where the trustees have a discretion by the founda- 
tion ; and, above all, a more wise distribution may be made of 
the great sums yearly collected for supposed charitable purposes 
in every part of the country. 

Every person who has been accustomed to subscribe for 
the support of what are commonly called charities, should 
carefully ask himself this question, * However humane tlie 

* motive, am I doing any real good by so expending my mo- 

* ney ? Or am 1 not doing more harm than good ? ’ In either 
case, indeed, harm is done ; because, if a case could be put of 
money so applied producing no mischief, yet, if it did no good, 
harm would be done by the waste of the money. But in order 
to enable him to answer the question, he must reflect, that no 
proposition is more undeniably true than this, that the existence 
of a known and regular provision for the poor, whether in the 
ordinary form of pensions, doles, gratuities, clothing, firing, Ac. 
or in the shape of maintenance for poor children, in whole, or 
only in part, as clothing, has the inevitable tendency to create 

* The only part which ought not, is that very inconsiderable por- 
tion which, according to the will of the founders, goes to support 
charities of a doubtful tendency, as, provisions for the aged who aro 
poor through no want of economy in earlier life. In all cases where 
positive mischief is plainly done by the application of the funds ac- 
cording to the will of the founders, the Legislature is not only au- 
thorized, but bound to interpose ; as the trustees have been by law 
supposed to do in certain glturing cases, as Small-pox and Foundling 
Ilospitals. 
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not only as many objects as the provision will maintain, but a 
far greater number. Take, for illustration sake, an extreme 
case, but by no means a fancied one, (for there is in Bedford 
an endowment of this kind.) Suppose a certain revenue were 
provided by^ some charitably disposed person for the support of 
poor householders in a given town, and that it sufficed to main- 
tain fifty — Who can doubt, that, for those fifty provisions, there 
would presently be a hundred competitors? Or, suppose a fund 
in any place devoted to maintain fifty children whose parents 
could not afford to support them. Can it be doubted that twice 
as many would prove their qualification for the provision ? The 
immediate consequence of such provisions would be, to promote 
idleness and poverty beyond what the funds could relieve; but the 
coiitinued and known existence of the provisions would infallibly 
train up n race of paupers ; and the provision for children, espe-. 
daily, would promote improvident marriages, and increase the 
population by the addition of paupers. It is, therefore, a sacred 
duty which every one owes to the community, to refrain from 
giving contributions to begin such funds ; and if he has alieady 
become a yearly contributor, it is equally his duty to withdraw 
his assistance, unless one condition is complied with, namely, 
that no new objects shall be taken into the establishment, but 
that those only who at present belong to it shall be maintained ; 
so that the mischief may be terminated within a limited time, 
and nothing unfair or harsh done towards those who had previ- 
ously depended on its funds. 

Now, this wise and considerate manner of proceeding, would 
speedily place at the disposal of charitable and enlightened 
individuals ample funds for supporting works of real, because 
of most useful charity. Let any one cast his eye over the 
Reports of the Education Committee and Charity Commis- 
sioners, and he may form some idea of the large funds now 
profusely squandered under the influence of mistaken bene- 
volence. OF the many examples that might be given, we se- 
lect one, and to avoid even the semblance of invidious obser- 
vation we shall not name it ; but the details may be found in 
pp. 23 and 222 of the Report in 18 IG. The income was above 
2000/., of which 1500/. arose from yearly subscriptions and do- 
nations. This large fund clothed 101 boys, and maintained 65 
girls ; but the expense of boarding and clothing the girls was of 
course by far the greatest part of it, perhaps 1200/. Much a- 
buse appeared to have crept into the management, in conse- 
quence of tradesmen acting as trustees, and voting on the or- 
ders to themselves, and on the payment of their own accounts. 
It was deemed right to check this ; and a rule was adopted, at 
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a meeting of trustees^ to prevent so scandalous a practice for the 
future. It was, however, rejected at a general meeting of the 
subscribers, — where, in all probability, the tradesmen had made 
a canvass, and obtained the attendance of friends. Nay, a learn- 
ed Judge, who was one of the trustees, having afterwards pro- 
posed a resolution merely to prevent any trustee or subscriber 
voting on matters in which he was personally interested, it * was 
* rejected instantly, and therefore not recorded on the minutes, ’ 
(p. 224.); whereupon his Lordship most properly abstained from 
attending any future meeting, and, we trust, from ever contri- 
buting any more money to the fund. 

This is one instance only of thousands, where the money 
collected from well-disposed persons, who take no further 
charge of a charity than to pay their subscriptions, is wasted 
by the jobbing of too active and interested managers. lJut 
suppose there had been no direct abuse, end that all the in- 
come had been honestly and carefully employed in promot- 
ing the objects of the establishment, by far the greater part of 
it would have been hurtfully bestowed. Instead of clothing 
101 boys, and maintaining G5 girls, at the rate of 2000/. a year, 
the fixed income alone, of 500/. might have educated a thou- 
sand children, and left 1500/. a year free for establishing other 
schools, if wanted ; and as two others of the same si/.c would 
in all probability have more than sufficed to supply the defect 
of education in that district, (the uneducated being to the edu- 
cated children there as 44 to S3, by the examination of thu 
West I.ondou Lancaster Association, and the district having a 
population of less than 50,000 mhabilanis)y * a fund w'ould have 
remained sufficient to supj:)ort an institution for the instruction 
of 7 or SOO mechanics. Tiius, the same money which is now 
not merely uselessly, but perniciously bestowed, might, I)y ii 
little care, and a due portion of steadiness in resisting the inte- 
rested clamours of persons who subscribe to it for the purpose 
of turning it to their own profit, be made the means of at once 
educating all the children in the worst district of I.ondon, and 
of planting there the light of science among the most useful and 
industrious class of the community. Now, within the same dis- 
trict, or applicable to it, there are probably other charitable 
funds, arising from voluntary contribution, to five or six times 
the amount of the single charity we have been considering ; and 
it is most likely that there is hardly one of the benevolent indi- 

* Supposing the schools required for a population of 50,000 to be 
in the proportion of one-ninth, schools for about 5500 would be 
wanted ; and if there already exist schools for of that number, 
schools for 3100 more would be suiBcient. 
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viduals who support this school, but contribute to one or more 
charities besides. How important, then, does it become for each 
man carefully to reconsider the use he is making, or suftering 
others to make, of that money which his humanity has set apart 
for the relief of his fellow-creatures, and the improvement of 
their condition ; and hew serious a duty Is it to take care that 
yrhat originates in the most praiseworthy motives, should also 
end in really beneficial results to the objects of his bounty ! 

We trust it is not necessary for us to close these observations 
by anticipating and removing objections to the difiusion of sci- 
ence among the working classes, arising from considerations of 
a political nature. The time, we rejoice to think, is past and 
gone, when bigots could persuade mankind that the lights of 
philosophy were to be extinguished as dangerous to religion ; 
and when tyrants, or their minions, could proscribe the instruc- 
tors of the people, as enemies to their power. It is preposterous 
.to imagine that the enlargement of the understanding, and our 
acquaintance with the laws which regulate the universe, can dis- 
pose to unbelief. It may be a cure for superstition — for intole- 
rance it will be the most certain cure ; but a pure and true re- 
ligion has nothing to fear from the greatest expansion which the 
intellect can receive by the study either of matter or of mind. 
The more science is difiused, the better will the Author of all 
things be known, and the less will the people be * tossed to and 
* fro by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
‘ they lie in wait to deceive. * To tyrants, indeed, and bad 
rulers, the progress of knowledge among the mass of mankind 
is a just object of terror : it is fatal to them and their designs ; 
they know this by unerring instinct, * and unceasingly they 
dread the light. But they will find it more easy to curse than 
to extinguish. It is spreading in spite of them, even in those 
countries where arbitrary power deems itself most secure ; and 
in £lngland, any attempt to check its progress would only bring 
about tiic sudden destruction of him who should be insane c- 
nough to make it. 


* An amusing instance of this natural antipathy was aHorded, when 
the Emperor of Austria visited Italy, soon after the cruel reverse of 
fortune which restored his dominions in Lombardy. A Professor was 
presented to him, and introduced as a learned man, who had made 
jBome important researches respecting the constitution, of the atmo- 
sphere. The sound of the word was enough for his Imperial, Royal, 
Apostolic Majesty’s nerves, and drew forth immediately this excla- 
mation, * Costituzione ! CoslUuzionc ! Ah ! c (/uella parola che ci ha 
fiUto tanto male ! ' — * Constitution ! Constitution ! Ah ! it’s that word 
that has done us so much mischief! ’ 
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Akt. VI. A Voyage to Cochin China- By John White, Lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy. London, Longman & Co. 

1824. 8vo. pp. 372. 

TT^ith the exception, perhaps, of the English, there is no 
* ' people who ever wandered over the globe with such 
persevering industry as the Americans. Yet they have not 
hitherto contributcu their due share of voyages and travels. 
Their voyages, indeed, having generally been made for the sole 
purpose of commercial gain, and conducted by men not always 
(jualified to take advantage of their opportunities, could not well 
be expected to give birth to many interesting publications. The 
recent increase of their Navy, however, bids fair soon to re- 
move these impediments; and among its first fruits, we hail 
with pleasure the appearance of this very interesting little vo- 
lume, by an officer of good sense and observation, who desci ibes, 
with apparent fairness, and much spirit, the manners of a coun- 
try with which we are extremely little acquainted. Lieutenant 
White’s book has the great merit of being short and cheap ; 
and though here and there we find indications of book-making, 
we are disposed to give him credit for the better part of it. 
Before proceeding with our analysis, we had intended to favour 
our readers with a slight geographical and political sketch of 
the country to which it relates ; and had gone through a good 
deal of heavy work in preparation for it, when we were very 
agreeably relieved, by learning that a book on this very sub- 
ject was in preparation by Mr Crawford, a gentleman well 
known to the literary world by his Account of the h^istern 
Archijiolago, a work, by the way, w'hicli wc lake shame to our- 
selves for not having noticed at the time of its appearance. 
We really have no inclination to put our hasty lucubrations in 
competition with those of a gentleman of his talents and means 
i>f infiirmation, and glatUy postpone our account of Cocliin 
Chinn till we have had the auvantsige of seeing his. 

Mr White, w'ho is a Lieutenant in the American Navy, sailed 
from Salem, near Boston, in command of the merchant ship 
Franklin, in January 1819, on a trading voyage to Cochin 
Chinn. His first chapter conducts us over beaten ground ; 
but, in the second, he fairly grapples with his subject; and 
having entered the China sea, has a prodigious battle with 
aundry Malay proas, the details of which are given with the 
minuteness and importance of a general action, and the whole 
affray wrought up with a high finish. These Malays were 
more formidable than any we have before heard of; but Our 
yoyagers ‘ broadsides of grape, langragc and double ruuud>’ 
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tnu^rlit them a lesson which they will not soon forget. In the 
end, indeed, the pirates appear to have had very nearly the 
best of it, for the American’s artillery, as he calls it, lay all dis- 
mounted on the deck ! But by dint of superior sailing he reach- 
ed the anchorage of Mintow in Banka. 

On the 8th of June, five months after leaving Salem, the 
navigators have their first interview with the natives of Cochin 
China, at the village of Vung-tau in the river of Don-nai. An 
officer was sent on shore to request the assistance of a pilot to 
conduct them to the city of Saigon. Shortly afterwards a large 
boat, full of men, and decorated with pendants and streamers, 
approached the ships. The chief who came on board is well 
described. 

* The military chief was a withered, grey-headed old man, pos- 
sessing however a great deal of vivacity, tinctured with a leaven of 
savage childishness, which, in spite of his affectation of great state 
and ceremony, would constantly break out, and afforded us infinite 
amusement. He had several attendants, who were perfectly subser- 
vient, and promptly obedient to all his orders ; yet we observed that 
on ail other occasions the greatest familiarity subsisted between 
them. One of the attendants carried a huge umbrella, with which 
he followed the old man to all parts of the ship, where his curiosity 
or caprice led him ; and, when invited into the cabin, he would not 
descend without the umbrella, so tenacious was he of every circum- 
stance of state and appearance. Another attendant was a hand- 
some boy of about fifteen years of age, who carried in two blue silk 
bags, connected with a piece of cotton cloth, and thrown over his 
shoulder, the arcka nut, betal leaf, chunam and tobacco, of which 
they chew immense quantities ; and so universal is this custom a- 
mong them, that I never saw a man of any rank or respectability 
without one of these attendants. They aiso smoke segars made of 
cut tobacco, rolled in paper wrappers, like the Portuguese, from 
whom probably they adopted this custom. Another servant carried 
his fan ; and our risibility w'as not a little excited on seeing the old 
fellow strutting about the deck, peeping into the cook’s coppers, 
embracing the sailors on the forecastle, dancing, grinning, and play- 
ing many other antic tricks, followed all the time by the whole train 
of fanners, umbrella bearers, and chunam boys, (for the attendants of 
the other chiefs had joined in the procession), with the most grave 
deportment and solemn visages, performing their several functions. 

‘ The dress of the chiefs consisted of a very short and coarse 
cotton shirt, which had been originally white ; trowsers of black 
crape, very wide, without waistbands, and secured round the waist 
jby a sash of crimson silk ; a tunic of black or blue silk, the lapel 
folding over the breast and buttoning on the opposite shoulder, 
^hich, as well as the shirt, had a very low collar, buttoned closO 
Itbund the neck, and reaching nearly to the knees ; coarse wooden 
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sandals ; a turban of black crape, surmounted by a hat made of 
palm leaves, in the form of a very obtuse cone ; a ring for the in»;er> 
tion of the head underneath, and secured under the chin with a 
string. The style of the dress of the attendants was similar to that 
of the mandarin, but of much coarser materials. ’ pp. 36, 37. 

After peering about the ship, this old chief began all at once 
to make love to the captain, by hugging him round the neck, 
and other sulTocatlng endearments, which the American evaded 
as well as he could, while he stoutly maintained the weather* 
gage of his offensive visitor — wondering at the same time what 
all this could mean. The object was soon made known, by 
his taking a liking to every movable thing which came in his 
way. In order to divert his attention from a looking-glass 
and various other things which he had begged, a glass of l)randy 
was offered him. This he lost no time in swallowing, and then 
he appropriated the whole bottle, placed it under his cloak, and 
immediately resumed his demands lor more. ‘ The curtains, glass 
* ware, wearing apparel, arms, amunition, spyglasses, and ca- 
‘ bin furniture, were successively the object of his cupidity.* 
After much trouble, however, he and his party were /inall}’ dis- 
lodged, at the expense of a pair of pistols, several cartridges of 
powder, shoes, shirts, six bottles of wine, three of rum, and 
three of French cordials, a cut-glass tumbler, two wine glasses, 
and a Dutch cheese, besides numberless minor presents to the 
attendants, whom it was thought proper to conciliate, lly 
these means the voyagers hoped to gain the good will of the 
natives, and to bo allowed to open a trade with the countiy. 
Their difficulties, however, were only beginning, and every spe- 
cies of trick was put in practice to delay and obstruct them. 

The Captain’s first visit to the shore was at the village of Can- 
jeo, which is situated on the banks of a creek near to tlie great 
river of Don-nai. 

‘ On our approach to the shore, our olfactory nerves were saluted 
with the rankest compound of villanous smells that ever offended 
nostril ; ” and the natives of the place, consisting principally of men, 
women, children, swine, and mangy dogs, equally filthy and miser- 
able in appearance, lined the muddy banks of this Stygian stream to 
welcome our landing. With this escort wc proceeded immediately 
to the house of the chief, through several defiles, strewed with rot- 
ten fish, old bones, and various other nauseous objects, among the 
fortuitous assemblage of huts, fish-pots, old boats, pigstyes, &e. 
which surrounded us in every direction ; and, in order that no cir- 
cumstance of ceremony should be omitted, to honour their new 
guests, a most harmonious concert was immediately struck up hy the 
swarm of little filthy children, in a state of perfect nudity (which 
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formed part of our procession), in which they were joined by their 
parents, and the swine and dogs before mentioned. ’ pp. 42, 43. 

Here they were received by the old chief who had visited 
them on board. He entertained them in the following style : 

* He gave orders to his attendants, and a rude table was set be« 
fore us, on which were placed a coarse china tea-equipage, a large 
dish of boiled rice, together with a piece of boiled fresh pork, very 
fat and oily, and another of boiled yams. The old chief then began 
tearing the food in piecemeal with his long claws, and thrusting it 
into our mouths, between every thrust holding a large bowl of tea, 
made very sweet, to our lips, with the most cruel perseverance, to 
the utter hazard of suffocating us ; till finally losing all patience at 
his tormenting hospitality, and finding prayers and entreaties of no 
avail, I stepped back, and clapped my hand on my dirk, darting at 
him at the same time a frown of high displeasure ; on which he as> 
sumed such a droll look of embarrassment, wonder, and fear, as in- 
stantly subdued my anger, and threw me into an ungovernable agony 
of laughter, in which the old fellow joined with great glee. ’ p. 48. 

The object which the Americans had in view, was to obtain 
permission to ascend the river in the ship, or at least to be al> 
lowed to go to Saigon in one of their boats ; but whenever any 
allusion was made to these subjects, the old chief, who gene* 
rally drank too much rum at his visits, always shook his head 
and drew his hand across his throat, * as if, ’ says Captain White, 

* to intimate that we should both lose our heads if that request 

* were complied with. ’ At length, after much battling, it was 
agreed that an account of their being in the river should be 
transmitted to Saigon, and permission asked for their coming 
up to that city, and that an answer would be returned in two 
days. 

In the mean time the strangers, now better acquainted with 
the practices of the natives, took care to place their moveables 
out of sight ; but in spite of all their precautions, it was impos- 
sible to prevent pillage ; and if, by any accident, the door of 
a storeroom was opened, there was always some one ready 
to pry furtively into it. When they could not steal, they set 
about begging in such a manner as generally to succeed. * We 

* found them, ’ says Captain White, ‘ a set of sturdy beggars, 

* never expressing any gratitude for the presents which they re- 

* ceived, or omitting any opportunity of taking advantage of us, 

* or stealing whatever lay in their way. * 

The river is described as a very noble one. It was a mile 
wide, and fourteen fathoms deep in the channel. With the 
exception of the mountains of Baria, which terminate at Cape 
St James, the country in the neighbourhood is very low, fre- 
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qucntly inundated by the spring tidcc, clothed with almost 
impenetrable wood, like an Indian jungle, and infested with 
vast numbers of tigers and other ferocious animals. This great 
river has numerous mouths, forming islands similar in charac- 
ter to those at the Sunderbunds, where the Ganges empties it- 
self into the bay of Bengal, or, as Mr White affectedly calls it, 
the * Gangetic Delta.* As far as the eye could perceive to the 
south and east, the water was covered with boats, fishing among 
the weirs erected on the shoals. These weirs are thus de- 
scribed : 

‘ They are constructed of poles, driven into the ground a few 
inches apart, extending, generally, about a quartet of a mile in 
length, and forming an obtuse angle, which projects towards the sea, 
with an opening at the angle, of about two feet wide, into a circular 
enclosure, outside of the angular point, about forty feet in diameter, 
composed of stakes placed equidistant in the ground, closely inter- 
woven with osiers, in the manner of wicker-work. On the recess of 
the tide, the fish pass between the straight sides of the weir, through 
the opeaing at the angle, into the circular enclosure, and should any of 
them return, they are infallibly taken in the seines, which are placed 
at the outer extremities of the row^s of stakes. Each of these weirs 
is furnished with an erection about twenty feet high, in the form of 
a gallows, and composed of trunks of trees, on which they dry their 
nets ; being very conspicuous, they are excellent beacons, to warn 
the navigator of his approach to tlie shoals. ’ p. 54;. 

An account is then given of the peculiar mode of building 
the Cochin Chinese vessels; the most curious particular of 
which is, that some of them, of no less than fifty tons burthen, 
have bottoms constructed of basket-work. 

‘ On examination, we found that they consisted of strjps of bam- 
boo, about one and a quarter inch wide, and one-eighth of an inch 
thick, very closely woven, in two entire pieces, each of which com- 
pletely covered one section of the bottom below the wales. The 
timbers of this description of vessels are nearer each other than those 
of the other kind, and are so contrived as to be taken apart, and re- 
placed again, with very little trouble, and no injury ; and, as they 
make but one voyage in a year, always sailing with the favourable 
monsoon, after having discharged their cargoes, they arc taken to 
pieces, and secured from the vicissitudes of the weather. Their 
bottoms, as well as those of the other sort, are covered outside to the 
thickness of half an inch, with gtd-gul, which is a mixture of dammer, 
or pitch, oil, and chunam, or lime, and when properly amalgamated, 
is very tenacious and elastic, completely impervious to the water, 
and resists most admirably the encroachments of worms. They pos- 
sess a great degree of stability, bearing a great press of sail, and are 
most excellent sea boats. They carry from one to three, very well 
cut, and neatly made latteen sails, with the exception of a few frona 
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the north, which carry hig-sails, and are differently constructed, hav- 
ing square sterns, and their hulls approach nearer to the form of 
those of European model. Their sails arc of matting ; and we ob- 
served, that ail the fishing boats had the clue-pieces of theirs coloured 
black. They use the wooden anchor, with one fluke, so common in 
the East. Their shrouds and cables are mostly of rattan, and their 
running rigging of coiar, the well known cordage made from the husk 
of the cocoa nut, or a coarse and short kind of hemp of different 
colours. ' pp. as, 57. 

Ever}’ day brought fresh disappointments, and at last it became 
evident that the permission required was not likely to arrive. 
All sorts of methods, however, were devised by the natives to 
keep their guests in good humour, in order that they might 
beg and steal from them as much as possible before their depar- 
ture. We recommend this part of the narrative to our readers 
as peculiarly amusing and characteristic. 'I'lie want of an inter- 
preter perpetually led them into mistakes, and that most falla- 
cious of all modes of communication, the use of signs, seems to 
Iiavo misdirected them on many occasions. At length, however, 
thc}’ seem to have been completely wearied out by their reiter- 
ated delays and excuses ; and were reduced to the necessity of 
tleclaring in some wrath that they must proceed to Hue, an- 
other port on the const. The imlivcs oppnsc<l no obstacle to 
th is — and the navigators, after one more inoffectual attempt to 
procure a pass, and ‘ modelling their countenances into smiles,’ 
arc at last obliged to weigh their anchor and sail to the north- 
ward. 

After touching at Cbnm Callao, they proceeded to Turon 
Bay, the port in which Lord Macartney ancht'red on his way 
to China in the 3 'car 1703, anti of which wo already possess a 
far more full and iutcrestirjg account by Mr Barrow. The 
King of Cochin China, whom they were in search of had un- 
luckily for them gone some weeks before tt) Toan-hoa, in the 
Gulf of Tonquiu. Here their old diiricultics recurred, for want of 
some one wl)o untlerstood the language ; and the}’ do not appear 
to have availed themselves, to any useful purpose, of a person 
who wrote Latin. In this dilemma, they resolved to go all 
the way to Manilla in search of some one who could speak 
the Onam language. A historical account, not very well com- 
posed or digested, is next given of the country of Cochin Chi- 
na, and of its recent civil war. The reader may safely skip it, 
without nmeh loss of information. 'I’lie same may be said, 
with very lilllc qualification, of the next four chapters, which 
contain a long account of Manilla, the greater part of which is 
given, not from Mr White’s actual observation, but from the in- 
fromation of others, on whose accuracy we are far from hav- 
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ing an equal reliance. Whenever Mr White describes what he 
actually sees hiinsell^ he is spirited and interesting, and, we have 
no doubt, substantially correct, — though, if we did not happen 
otherwise to know .that his account of the enormous segars used 
by the Manilla women is exact, we might have been inclined 
to suspect that he was indulging in some of the privileges of a 
traveller. 

‘ It is of a taper form, * he says, *' its length ten and a half inches ; 
diameter at the buit^ or big end, two and a quarter inches ; and at 
tlic smaller end, one and a half inches. It is composed entirely of 
tobacco, in parallel compact layers, and wrapped with the largest 
leaves of the same plant. It is ornamented with bands of floss silk, 
of various colours, which cross each other diagonally, the whole 
length of the cigar, and the intersections of the bands are ornamented 
with spangles ; fire is applied to the smallest end of this unwieldy mass, 
and the large end is received by the mouth. One of these cigars, as 
may be supposed, will “ last you ” some eight or ten days’ smoking. 
Pipes are seldom used except by the Chinese. ’ p. 165. The ac> 
count of the locusts, beginning at page 140, on the other 
hand, is given partly from hearsay, and bears evident marks 
of exaggeration. 

Early in September our author sailed from Manilla, in 
company with another American ship, the Marmion, which 
had recently arrived at that place. On reaching Cochin 
China, the same ceremonies were gone over, and the same 
system of pillage and provocation commenced against our perse- 
vering speculators, who were determined, at any cost, to get 
cargoes. Their first object was to obtain permission to pro- 
ceed to the city of Saigon ; and innumerable discussions took 
place on this point, which were adroitly managed by the na- 
tives, who generally fouglii off by some reference to anchorage 
and measurement dues, or to the customary sagouetesy or pre- 
sents to the viceroy and the mandarins. The Americans, on 
their part, were careful to preserve a mysterious silence on these 
points, giving the Cochin Chinese, however, to understand, as 
well as they could, that their liberality would be proportionate 
to the commercial benefits they eventually received. During 
the long delay arising from these disputes, they had full time 
to examine the villages near them. 

After five days spent off Canjeo, permission was given them 
to proceed to Nga-Bay, and subsequently to Saigon. On 
their way up, the vessel was boarded by a person whom they 
choose to call the Commissary of Marine, who investigated 
very minutely into their affairs, and, having ascertained the 
nature of their cargoe.s, their respective names, ages, and 
juade a particular description of each person, drew the whole 
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up, and Caused thirteen dilFerent copies to be^ made, to each 
of witich the captain was requested to si^n Ids name. But 
while this was jvoing on upon deck, another source of disturb- 
ance occurred below. * Their ears were saluted by a variety 

* of sounds, resembling the deep bass of an organ, accompanied 
‘ by the hollow guttural chant of the bull-frog, the heavy chime 

* of a bell, ami the tones which the imagination would give to 

* an cnoriiioiis Jew’s harp. ’ This marvellous noise was ex- 
plained by the natives to be caused by a shoal of fish, of a kind 
peculiar to the spot ! We wish Mr White had given us a draw- 
ing of this musical fidi, if he saw any of them. 

After sailing fifty-nine miles up the river, the ships anchored, 
off’ the cit}' of Saigon, in nine fathoms water — the river, then In 
flood, and thickened with yellow mud, running all the way at a 
clcptli of more than eight fathoms, with such velocity as only to 
be slightly retarded fur two or three hours out of the twenty- four 
b}' tire action of the tide, which flows considerably beyond the 
farthest point they attained. 

The city of Saigon contains about 180,000 inhabitants, of 
which 10,000 arc Chinese, and about as many Christians. It 
slaiula at the confluence of the tvvti main branches of the Don- 
iiai, and extends nearly six miles along the shore. 

‘ The houses are built princif»ally of wood, thatched with palm 
leaves or rice straw, and are of one story. Some few are of brick, 
and covered with tiles. Tlio^c of the higher classes have hanging 
chambers, built under the roof-tree, about ten feet wide, extending 
the whole length of the building, with wooden gratings on each side 
for air, to which tliej' ascend by ladders ; those of the latter dc- 
scri[ifion arc surrounded by a court, with a gate towards the street ; 
but the dwellings of the poor are situated on tiie streets, and gene- 
rally [>re&ent a miserable iqipcarance. ’ pp. 2;}3. 

Of the IVugilily of llu sc itiiserablo hovels, it may give some 
idea to moiition, tliat the ordinary way of stojiping the progress 
of Arc, is to employ a couple of elephants to trample down a 
tioxcii or two of ilic houses in the way of it, which llicy ac- 
coinplish at once in a very few minutes. T’he streets arc gene- 
rally at right angles, uiipaved, and swarming with j)igs and 
nasty dogs. Tlie inliubilanls arc disgustingly filthy in tljcir per- 
sons and liahil-. ; and the vrlmle place, out of doors and in, filled 
w'ith bad smells of the most nauseous description — the predo- 
minant one, inside of the houses, arising from a rancid fish 
pickle, which they use with all their food, and from their own 
nasty dresses. In the centre of the city there is a great square- 
terraced platform, extending nearly three quarters of a mile on 
each side, on which, as at the Krcmlc at Moscow, the royal 
palace, the barracks, and all the public buildings, arc placed. 
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It is the first elevated ground that occurs in ascending from the 
mouth of the river, and was originally, it seems, a natural co- 
nical mount, but levelled down and spread out by the grandfa- 
ther of the present king. Its present elevation is about sixty 
feet above tne level of the river. It is enclosed with walls of 
brick and earth about twenty feet high, and of great thickness. 

* The regal palace stands in the centre, on a beautiful green, and 
is, with its grounds of about eight acres, enclosed by a high paling. 
It is an oblong building, of about one hundred by sixty feet square, 
constructed principally of brick, with verandas enclosed with screens 
of matting : it stands about six feet from the ground, on a foundation 
of brick, and is accessible by a flight of massy woouen steps. 

* On each side, in front of the palace, and about one hundred 
feet from it, is a square watchtower, of about thirty feet high, con- 
taining a large bell. In the rear of the palace, at the distance of 
about one hundred and fifty feet, is another erection of nearly the 
same magnitude, containing the apartments of the women, and do- 
mestic offices of various kinds ; the roofs covered with glazed tile, 
and ornamented with dragons, and other monsters, as in China.’ (pp. 
120, 121.) The King has not resided at Saigon since the termina- 
tion of the late wars ; but our voyagers were presented to the 
Governor. 

* We entered the enclosure by a gateway in the high paling sur- 
rounding the governor’s residence ; in front of which, at the distance 
of ten feet, was a small oblong building parallel with the gateway, 
and apparently placed there as a mask. After we had passed this e- 
rection, we found ourselves in a spacious court ; and directly in front 
of us, at about one hundred and fifty feet from the entrance, was 
the governor’s house, a large quadrilateral building, eighty feet 
square, and covered with tiles. From the eaves in front continued 8 
gently sloping roof of tiles, to the distance of sixty feet, supported 
by round pillars of rosewood beautifully polished. The sides of this 
area were hung with screens of bamboo. At right angles with the 
main building were placed (three on each side of the wall) plat- 
forms, raised about a foot from the floor, which was of hard, smooth 
earth. These platforms were each about forty-five feet long, apd 
four feet wide, constructed of two planks, five inches thick, nicely 
joined together and highly polished. Between these two ranges of 
platforms, at the farther end of the area, was another platform, rais- 
ed three feet from the floor, composed of a single plank, six by ten 
feet square, and about ten inches thick, resembling boxwood in co- 
lour and texture, and, from almost constant attrition, reflecting ad- 
jacent objects with nearly the fidelity of a mirror. On this elevation 
was seated, in the Asiatic style, cross-legged, and stroking his thin 
white beard, the acting governor; a meagre, wrinkled, cautious, 
looking old man, whose countenance, though relenting into a dubi- 
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ous gmile, indicated any thing but fair dealing and sincerity. On 
the platforms, on each side, were seated, their different degrees 
of rank indicated by their proximity to the august representative 
of the sovereign, mandarins and officers of state of various digni- 
ty. Files of soldiers, with their two-handed swords, and shields 
covered with indurated buffalo hides, highly varnished, and studded 
with iron knobs, were drawn up in various parts of the hall. We 
walked directly up in front till we arrived at the entrance of the cen- 
tral vista, between the ranges of platforms on each side of the throne, 
when we doffed our beavers, and made three respectful bows in the 
European style, which salutation was returned by the governor by a 
slow and profound inclination of the head. After which he directed 
the linguists to escort us to a bamboo settee on his right hand, in a 
range with which were also some chairs, of apparently Chine^'e fa- 
bric, which the linguists told us had been placed there expressly for 
our accommodation. A motion of the governor’s hand indicated a 
desire that we should be seated, with which we complied. ’ pp. ‘Z2\~3. 

Ill this fortress they found 250 pieces of cannon, many of 
them brass, and principally of European manufacture; and among; 
them, 12 field-pieces stamped with the Jlcur de Us, and bearing 
to have been cast in the time of Louis XIV. The naval ar- 
senal, however, is still more magnificent. 

‘ There were about one hundred and fifty galHes, of most beauti- 
ful construction, hauled up under sheds ; they were from forty to 
one hundred feet long, some of them mounting sixteen guns of three 
pounds calibre. Others mounted four or six guns each, of from four 
to twelve pounds calibre, all of brass, and most beautiful pieces. 
There were besides these about forty other gallies afloat, preparing 
for an excursion that the viceroy was to make up the river on his re- 
turn from Hue. Most of these were decorated with gilding and 
carved work, ** pennons and streamers gay, ” and presented a very 
animated and pleasing spectacle. ’ p. 235. 

There is excellent building timber, it seems, of all descrip- 
tions, especially teak, of which he saw several great planks of 
109 feet long. If the following account is to be relied on, it 
would give us a strong impression both of the enterprise and 
the oppression of the government. 

‘ From the western part of the cit}', a river or canal has been re- 
cently cut, (indeed it was scarcely finished when we arrived there,) 
twenty-three English miles, connecting with a branch of the Cam- 
bodia river, by which a free water-communication is opened with 
Cambodia, which is called by the Onamese Cou-maigne. This canal 
la twelve feet deep throughout ; about eighty feet wide, and was cut 
through immense forests and morasses, in the short space of »ix 
weeks. Twenty-six thousand men were employed, night and day, by 
tunia^ io this stupendous undertaking, and seven thousand lives sa- 
OO&oeA by fatigue, and consequent disease. ’ p. 237* 
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The voyagers are afterwards introduced to the Viceroy, who 
eecnis to have been a friendiy, soldier- like person, and Uie only 
one almost of the natives for whom they conceived any respect 
or affection. A singular incident is mentioned in the account 
of their presentment to this Eastern potentate. Among the 
presents which they made on the occasion, was a fine kaleide- 
scope^ of which they took some pains to show the properties, 
and mentioned, that it was a recent and admired discovery in 
Europe. The Viceroy, however, no sooner peeped into it, than 
he said, diat though it might be new in Europe, it was by no 
means so with them ; and immediately ordered his attendant to 
bring in a number of instruments of the very same description, 
done up in red embossed paper, and visibly of Chinese manu- 
facture ; inferior in workmanship, but constructed precisely on 
the same principle with those of our ingenious countryman. Dr 
Brewster. Mr White seems to have an idea that this might 
have been also a Chinese invention ; but we have no doubt that 
it had come from Europe through China; and it affords a very 
striking illustration of the rapidity with which inventions of all 
kinds arc now circulated to the remotest quarters of the globe. 

The Viceroy was pleased to entertain our voyagers with a 
repast, the singular character of which may be gathered from 
the following extract. 

‘ The Chinese cooks in Onam perambulate the streets with an e- 
lastic strip of bamboo across their shoulders, from each end of which 
is suspended, by cords, a square board, resembling a wooden scale, 
on which they carry various dishes, ready cooked for the table. A- 
mong these viands, a very common object is a baked hog, covered 
with a coat of varnish, made principally of sugar or molasses. One 
of these itinerant purveyors of the stomach had been called in, and 
his board was laid upon the floor of the hall, on which he cut up the 
meat, and replenished our table from it, with his naked hands. This 
was, however, no time to be fastidious, and we laboured to do ho- 
nour to our entertainment, and to gratify our benevolent host, who, 
in his anxiety to render our visit pleasant to us, had condescended, 
not only to superintend the ceremony of our table, but with his own 
viceroyal hands to convey the food into our very mouths. ’ pp. 314, 
315. 

The anchoragd duties — which seem enormously Itigh, being 
upwards of 1600 dollars for a brig of 200 tons — are levied, it 
appears, according to the dimensions of the ships; and Mr 
white gives a very characteristic and good-humoured account 
of this ceremony, which was followed by a strange scene of 
debauchery, and the whole party of natives eventually left the 
ship in no very creditable predicament. After this material 
point was settled, various appfoximgtions to trafli^king took 
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place ; but in proportion as the voyagers expressed a wish to 

E urchase any article, it rose instantly in price, at which the 
uyers express, we conceive, a very unnecessary degree of asto» 
nishment. 

* It would be tedious , ' as Mr White says, * to recapitulate the 
constant villany and turpitude which we experienced from these peo- 
ple during our residence in the country. Their total want of faith, 
constant eagerness to deceive and overreach us, and their pertinacity 
in trying to gain by shuffling and manoeuvring, what might have been 
better and easier gained by openness and fair dealing ; the tedious 
Ibrms and ceremonies in transacting all kinds of business, carried into 
the most trifling transactions ; the uncertainty of the eventual ratifi- 
cation of any bargain, (the least hope of wearing the patience of the 
purchaser out, and inducing him to offer a little more, being sufficient 
to annul any verbal stipulation), and there being no appeal, unless 
there is a written contract, which is never made till every art has 
been used, and every engine of extortion put in motion and exhaust- 
ed to gain more ; all these vexations, combined with the rapacious, 
faithless, despotic, and anti- commercial character of the government, 
will, as long as these causes exist, render Cochin China the least de- 
sirable country for mercantile adventurers. ’ p. 246. 

It is difficult for us, at this distance, to speak upon such 
matters; but we cannot help thinking that they did not ma- 
nage well with these strange people; and that part of their 
vexation was owing to their own credulity and liability to be 
discomposed. We think they might have anticipated the ill 
success of their plan of changing the Spanish dollar into cop- 
per pieces ; and the whole detail of the proceeding shows how 
completely the natives had the game in their hands. They 
cheated the strangers in every way, insulted them to their 
faces, pelted them with stones, tried to ensnare them unwitting- 
ly in me committal of capital crimes, and finally drove them 
aw^ from the country with only half a cargo, after upwards 
of four months’ unceasing altercation. 

We understand that the government of Bengal sent a mission 
to Cochin China and Siam in 1 822. The object which the envoy 
Mr Crawfurd had in view was to establish, if possible, commer- 
cial relations of a more liberal nature than had existed heretofore. 
He was treated with ceremonious respect at both places ; but 
inade no great hand of the mission on the whole. The Siamese 
were still more impracticable than the Cochin Chinese, and are 
less enterprising and industrious. He was much struck with 
the excellent state of the fortifications at Hu^, and with the 
number and discipline of the troops, who are clothed in uni- 
forms, mostly of broadcloUi, and divided into regiments and 
VigttidibiiSy on European principles. He found the country, be« 
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yond the alluvial flats, of granitic or primitive formation. The 
recent establishment, however, of our settlement at Singapore, 
which we owe to the sagacity of Sir Stamford Raffles, has 
given a stimulus to the trade of those extensive regions, far ex- 
ceeding what can be looked for from any commercial treaties, 
however favourable. This settlement has been established on 
the principles of a free port^ in the widest acceptation of that 
term ; and has succeeded beyond all calculation. The capital 
turned in it in the course of last year alone exceeded, as we 
have occasion to know, 13 millions of dollars in value. The 
traffic has hitherto been carried on chiefly by the Chinese, in 
junks of their own — and we have no doubt that immense quan- 
tities of our commodities will thus be introduced into that coun- 
try, which would never have found their way by the restricted 
channel of Canton, — where the Hong merchants exercise a mo- 
nopoly little less pernicious than that of the Kast India Compa- 
ny at home. It is by such experimental tests indeed alone that 
the prejudices of the world can ever be effbctually cured. For 
no abrupt change is to be looked for in the commercial habits of 
any nation ; and whoever peruses Mr White’s book will be satisfi- 
ed that a system of manners more bigotted, and more repugnant 
to all the purposes of trade, than those which now prevail in these 
regions, cannot well be conceived. The slow but certain opera- 
tion of neighbouring good example, together with the immense 
advantage of a free communication with the English at Singapore, 
are perhaps the only possible methods of essentially improving 
the market of Cochin China, and eventually, perhaps, of ame- 
liorating the condition and habits of this most uncourtcous race. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the accounts which we 
have of all the difierent nations whose coasts are washed by the 
China seas, than the pertinacity with which every kind of fo- 
reign intercourse is resisted. It matters not whether this inter- 
course be favourable to the natives or otherwise — whether its 
object be commerce or curiosity — or the necessity of obtain- 
ing supplies. Every thing foreign is considered as hostile, and 
is treated as such, — that is to say, is got rid of as speedily as pos- 
sible. This characteristic feature becomes more and more mark- 
ed as we go eastward. In Cochin China, Europeans are indeed 
admitted — but they are cheated, insulted, and thwarted in all 
their views in a manner which has no example in the West, lit 
China, Heaven knows, we have work enough to maintain our 
footing; and nothing but the most urgent necessities of that Slate 
prevents our being ousted, at once. Proceeding to the east- 
ward, wc come to Loo Choo, where the- people, though po.s- 
aessed of all other virtues, if we are to Believe the rose-co* 
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loured narratives of Lord Amherst’s companions, hove a parti- 
cular liking for the departure of all visitors. The climax of this 
inhospitable spirit winds up in Japan, where it is the established 
practice to crucify all strangers, * pour encourager les autres ! ’ 
Heretofore the ill-breeding of these people has been no 
more than a matter of curiosity; we shrugged our shoulders 
on reading the accounts which voyagers gave us from time 
to time, of their ineffectual attempts to open a friendly com- 
munication, but cared very little about it. Of late, however, we 
have Been obliged to take a more immediate interest in the ha- 
bits of the nations alluded to; first, on account of the opening 
of the Oriental Trade ; and next, in consequence of the greater 
exteniHon of the Southern Whale Fishery. With respect to the 
first, little need be said ; our commercial interest is obviously de- 
pendent upon a cordial intercourse with the natives. But how 
it affects our whale fisheries, may not be so apparent; and as 
few, perhaps, of our readers are aware of the nature and extent 
of this very important branch of our commerce, we shall ven- 
ture to lay before them a slight sketch of its rise and progress. 

The southern whale fishery was first entered upon by our 
Korth American colonies, chiefly from Nantucket, some time be- 
fore the accession of bis late Majesty. Our Greenland Hshermen 
were then ignorant of the manner in which the spermaceti whale 
was caught; and some enterprising persons in this country, who 
wished to establish that peculiar species of fishing, were obliged 
to engage Nantucket-men for the purpose. The fishery was 
accordingly commenced off the shoals of Nantucket, in the 
Qulf of Mexico, near the Western and Cape de Verd Islands; 
and even reached occasionally to the coasts of Guinea and 
Brazil ; always Just * off soundings, ’ as it is termed by sea- 
men ; that is, beyond the edges of the banks on which sound- 


ings are obtained. At this time the American war broke out, 
and put a stop for a time to that branch of industry. It was 
commenced by vessels fitted out in this country in 1775; but it 
took many years to render it strictly a British fishery, since the 
Americans, whom we were forced to employ, used every endea- 
vour to prevent our people from becoming whale-men. At the 
peace in 1783, the fishery was fully established, though very 
few ships were employed in it, — not, we believe, above three or 
four. In 1786, a new branch of it was opened for the black 
whale' (or that which has the whalebone), on the western coast 
t>f Africa. Not less than 50,000 tuns of oil were brought to 
Great Britain, from that quarter, in the course of thirty years; 
and the lowest valuation of this quantity cannot be stated at 
lass than 900,000/. The Americans probably obtained soiucf. 
what less than one half of this amount. 
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In the year 1788, the first attempt was made to fish in the 
Pacific ocean. The ship returned with a full cargo, and re- 
ported that sea to be full of sperm whales. An absurd pa- 
nic had long prevailed respecting the navigation of Cape 
Horn, chiefly in consequence of Lord Anson’s voyage. With 
all his merits, his Lordship certainly mismanaged that part 
of his undertaking in the most inexcusable manner. Instead 
of keeping his ships together, at a time when he had no ene- 
my but the elements to struggle against, had he only allowed 
them to separate, with orders to rendezvous at some 'fixed 
point, the voyage might easily have been made, as it is now 
during all seasons of the year, by every class of single ships. 
The same passage can never be made by a fleet, without con- 
siderable delay ; for any accident which detains one, must detain 
the whole ; and as in a fleet accidents must always occur, the 
delays, ns in Anson’s case, become almost interminable. The 
accounts of the great number of whales, however, soon got the 
better of this terror, and many ships were speedily sent out. 
The fishery at first was tried between 20° and 12° south lati- 
tude, and afterwards from the southern coasts of Chili and off 
the Island of Chiloe, — eventually it was extended to every lati- 
tude between 40° south and the Galapagos Islands, which lie 
on the equator. Subsequently to this period, the East India 
Company permitted the whalers to carry their operations into 
the North Pacific Ocean, and along the north-western coast 
of North America, but not farther west than 180° of longi- 
tude. 

In 1790, two other branches of this valuable fishery were 
opened, one to the island of South Georgia, where a great 
number of seals and sea elephants were annually caught for a 
long period; the other was, when the expedition to settle Now 
Holland was .sent out under Admiral Philips. The whale-ships 
carried out convicts, and afterwards fished in those seas. 

The whales taken in the iSouth Seas arc called the whale- 
bone or black whales. 'I’hc spermaceti, generally called the 
sperm whales, have no whale-bone, but are provided vvitli l.arge 
teeth. The bruin of this fish, and the sediment of the oil, are 
made into what is calletl spermaceti. The first mentioned, or 
black whale, is generally found on soundings, on coasts, or on 
shoals in the ocean — and always goes into bays to calve. The 
sperm whale, generally speaking, is not found on soundings, hut 
near them. A black southern whale produces from about 5 to 8 
tuns of oil. A spevaa whale ranges from 3 to 13 tuns. The 
black w'luiles are independent of one anotlier. Tlic sj)erm are 
gcuernlly found iu shoals ; and sometimes they are met with iq 
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snch numbers as to extcndas fnr as the eye can see. The car- 
goes of black whale oil run from 200 to 400 tuns. Those 
of the sperm oil average about 200 tuns. The greatest cargo 
over brought home was about 350 tuns. The greatest num- 
ber of English vessels employed in the Southern whale fishery 
at one time has been 150 sail — the average tonnage of each 
being neai'ly 300 tons. 

Without entering into particulars, it may be here gener- 
ally mentioned, that our first information respecting the Spa- 
nish possessions on the shores of the Pacific, and, what is 
more important, the first commercial knowledge which they 
had of us and our goods, was through the medium of these 
whalers, who have undoubtedly, by this means, rendered a 
most essential service to both countries, whatever the Spaniartls 
in the Peninsula may have thought of it. In the year 1790, a 
rupture took place with Spain, which, while on one hand if 
stopped any direct communication with the mother country, put 
an end to all delicacy on the subject of our intercourse with 
her colonics. 

Early in the present century, our fishery had stretched itself 
quite across the ocean, 'and had reached the Molucca Islands, 
where the sperm whale is found in great numbers. The East In- 
dia Company were induced about this time to extend the limits of 
the fishers to the northward as far as the C'clebes and Philip- 
pine Islands. Finally, the opening of the Indian and Eastern 
oceans, to all British ships, has enabled these enterprising 
men to search for the whale, and to follow him wherever he goes. 
We may now confidently look to them, therefore, for many inte- 
resting discoveries ; for it is their peculiar province to navigate 
in unbeaten tracks, in contradistinction to traders, who follow 
the safe and well known routes. 

In 1819 the first English whaler was sent off Japan. Sperm 
whales were seen in abundance; and this soon becoming known, 
• rush was made to the spot, and not less than British and as 
many American ships were there last year, — to the infinite as- 
tonishment of the Japanese. Of all these, only one attempted 
to get supplies at that place. After a world of difficulty, a very 
few refreshments were procured — and the vessel was tfien fair- 
ly towed out to sea by a multitude of boats, in spite of all that 
could be done by the crew I Our ships are now gradually 
creeping up to the northward, and if they are not interrupted 
by the Russians, it may soon be truly said, that there will 
scarcely be ti nook or corner of the earth which our adventur- 
ous and hardy whalers have not probed with their harpoons. 

> ■ As these whale ships arc obliged to keep the sea for a long 
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timey the scurvy k apt to attack the people ; and it becomes 
a matter of the first importance to discover ports where re« 
freshments may be obtained. From Japan, little, we fear, is 
ever to be looked for. Hopes were entertained that the Pelew 
Islands might afibrd a resting place between the Moluccas and 
Japan, but the following anecdote discourages these expectations. 
A ship of about 500 tons, manned with thirty* six men, was passing 
near that group. The master, not suspecting treachery, indis- 
creetly allowed a number of the natives to come on board. 
They suddenly took possession of the ship — drove some of 
the people below, and others aloft in the rigging. At length 
the Captain succeeded in rallying his people, and, rushing at 
the natives with pots of scalding water, which fortunately 
was at hand, drove these naked savages over board, much in 
the way that Robinson Crusoe did with his hot pitch. Several 
of the crew, however, were killed in the contest, and others 
were wounded. 

The Malays, who inhabit the coasts of many of these islands, 
arc in general inoflensive and trustworthy, when confidence is 
fairly placed in them. But we know of a Malay on board a 
whaler, who lately took it into his head to * run a muck, ’ as it 
is called. He killed the master, the 2d and the 4th mates, and 
two men — then jumped overboard, and in order to prevent his 
being made prisoner, dived repeatedly till he was drowned ! Our 
amiable friends at Loo Choo are not given to such practices 
indeed; but they are quite as averse to the company of our poor 
salt-fed whalers as any of their neighbours ; at least the follow- 
ing anecdote holds out little hopes from them. 

The ship Greenwich, James Gibson master, being in great 
distress for want of fresh provisions, and more than half his 
crew being * down with the scurvy, ’ ran for the Loo Choo 
Islands, in April 1821. They succeeded in making the na- 
tives understand that they were in want of water and refresh- 
ments. They were supplied accordingly, but very sparing- 
ly ; at the same time the Loo Chooans positively refused all 
payment ; their sole anxiety appearing to be to get rid of their 
guests ; — ^they would not even permit uiem to land, and, in fact, 
expressed the greatest misery till they got under weij^h and left 
the island. On this occasion, the master went himself with 
two boats, but all he could procure was two goats, about two 
bushels of sweet potatoes, and a few fowls. * There seemed to 

* be plenty of vegetables on shore, ’ says the log-bf>ok of the 

* Greenwich, * but the inhabitants did not like to sell any. 

* Some of the fishing-boats came very close to the ship, and the 

* people in them seemed to be highly delighted at the sight of 
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* us. They would have come on board, but we could not stop 

* for them,' it being near night, and we could but just lay clear 
‘ of the land. * 

In July, of the same year (1821), the Greenwich made an- 
other attempt to open a friendly communication with Loo Choo. 
.And as every thing relating to these people possesses a peculiar 
interest with the public, we shall quote tlie exact words of this 
ship’s log-book. 

‘ July jGth. — Brisk winds from S. E. Piicd towards the S.W. 

* point of Loo Chew. Sent 2 boats on shore after refresh- 

* ments. At noon the boats returned with 2 bullocks, 1 hog, 

* and 6 fowls, and a few bushels of potatoes. 

‘ July 7lh. — Moderate winds and pleasant weather. 2 boats 

* on shore after refreshments. Stood ofi'nnd on shore with the 

* ship, at the time the Captain was making good trade with the 

* inhabitants of the town. We were ashore too this morning. 

* There was an old priest came from another town and put a 

* stop to our trade. He likewise hindered our people from 

* going about the town, and hurried the boats off with all pos- 

* sible speed, with a few potatoes and 1 itog. Stood off and on 

* during the night. A.M., 2 boats wenton shore again at the same 
‘ town. On our landing, a parcel of strangers, that we did not sec 

* yesterday, stopped us from going into the town. They show- 

* ed us into a house on the shore, and treated us w’ilh tea and 

* pipes of tobacco. We bad a good deal of trouble in getting 

* a few potatoes ; but neither bullocks, pigs, goats, nor fowls, 
f could we get for love or moncj'. The lower class of people 

* were very willing to let us have .any thing w'c wanted, but 

* that mongrel breed between the Chinese and Japanese hinder- 
ed them from obliging us. At noon returned on board. 

.* July 8th. — Bri.sk w'inds from E to E.S. E., and fine weather, 
f P.M. Tw’O boats ashore after refreshments; at 5 returned 

* with half a dozen fowls and a few potatoes. Made all sail to 
‘ the S.S.E. ’ 

As this account is the only authentic one which has reached 
us of any visit to Loo Choo since that of the AIccste and Lyra, 
we make no apology for giving it in detail. We recognise in 
these rude sketches the features of our old friends, as drawn in 
the more elaborate works published by the officers who accom- 
panied Lord Amherst’s Embassy to China. 

We much fear, therefore, that the objections, of the govern- 
meitt at least, to strangers, is too great ever to be overcome. 
Th^ accounts alluded to describe these people as being without 
arms, and as being every way friendly. If w’c recollect rightly, 
liDwever, Coptaiu Wilson makes almost an equally favoural^le 
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report of ihe Pelcw Islanders — a hint which, wdth every re- 
spect for Captain Hall an<l his friends nt Napkiang, we re- 
commend to all whaling captains in those sens. 

Since the publication of Mr White’s book, we have learnt, 
w’ith much imlignation, but no great surprise, that ctvw friends 
the Dutch, who owe to us their tery existence as a nation, in 
the true sjiirit of their old policy, have become jealous even of 
tlie w’lialers, and have recently raised their port charges so 
liigh on all their islands in those seas, that the incrcasetl ex- 
pens'e of calling for supplies, becomes a very important item 
in the tlisbursements of a whaling voyage. Consequently the 
ships are obligetl, over since this most miserable and inhospi- 
table proceeding, to be fitted out, at great cost, with stores and 
provisions for two and a half or three yeai's, and sometimes 
even for four. With all that money, however, can procure, 
with the very best provisions, and a profusion of every know'ii 
antiscorbutic that will keep, oitr gallant seamen cannot be sup- 
posed to keep the sea for such a protracted period, without an 
occasional run on shore, and a dish of fresh meat and vege- 
tables. It is bad enough to be treated as we are bj’^ the ignorant 
and }irejudiced natives ; but it is really to the last degree hu- 
miliating to think, that, in these days, the colonies ot an Ku- 
ropeaii nation should imitate the barbarous Malays and Ja- 
panese, in their unsociable policy ; and if they do not actu • 
ally use the * crease ’ and the cross, yet virtually do us al- 
most as serious an injury, by blocking us out ol their ports. 
We trust that the attention of Government will be prompt- 
ly called to this abuse, which proper representations cainiot 
fail to remove. 

We cannot quit the subject of the China seas without advert- 
ing, in terms of the highest praise, to the extensive survey w-hich 
has for so many years been carried on there, by order, and at 
the sole expense, of the East India Company. This noble un- 
dertaking, though scarcely known in England, is probably 
the greatest and the most useful hydrographical operation 
ever entered into by any government. It was commenced in 
lb06, and concluded in 1822, a period of sixteen years. Cap- 
tain Daniel Ross, of the Bombay Marine, was intrusted with 
the execution of this gigantic task ; and being a man of ta- 
lents, scientific knowledge, and the greatest zeal and indus- 
try, he has performed it in a most masterly manner. Cap- 
tains Maughau and Crawford, also of the Bombay Marine, 
were associated with him in this w'ork ; and to their abili- 
ties and exertions much of its success is owdng. There w'ere 
never less than two ships employed on this service; and such 
was the spirit witli which the survey rvas viewed by the 
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East India Company* tliat when these ships were captured in 
the war* and carried to Batavia* two others were instantly pur- 
chased at Bengal to carry it on. The expense of the survey 
roust have been* at the lowest calculation* considerably beyond a 
hundred thousand pounds ; and it is very pleasing to remark* 
that in all this there is not the slightest speck of any mono- 
polizing or illiberal spirit to be seen. As fast as charts 
were constructed, they were engraved in England, aH^Uimne- 
diately placed at the disposal of all the world at very loW jb^es. 
As it maj' interest the curious in such matters* we giv^‘'|n a 
note* a list of these charts ; and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing* that these* together with Captain Horsburgh’s admirable 
Book of Directions, and numerous accompanying Charts* form 
the completest body of hydrographical and nautical knowledge 
that has ever appeared in the world. * The lost named gentle- 
man deserves especial mention on this occasion. Pie has for 
many years been Hydrographer to the East India Company; and 
it is no more than due to his extraordinary industry and sagaci- 
ty to say, that he has contributed more, by his writings and by 
his original charts, to the cause of Eastern navigation, than 
all the other writers and voyagers in the same seas put toge- 
ther. 

* List of charts made by Captain Ross and his assistants, during 
the survey of the China Sea. — South coast of China west of Ma- 
cao, 2 plates. Tien Pak, Hai-lin-shak, and Namo Harbours. 
Channels and Islands at the entrance of Canton River, 1 large plate. 
Macao to Lankeet. Canton River. Coast of China cast of Macao 
to the entrance of the Straits of Formosa. Harlem Bay. Lamon 
and Lamock Islands. Gulf of Petchelee. Harbours on the east 
coast of China, 2 plates. South coast of Hainan. Paracels and 
coast of Cochin China, 4 plates. West coast of Palwan. Straits 
of Mindora and Apo Shoal. Natunas and Tatnbelan Islands, 2 
plates. Straits of Billiton. Straits of Caspar. South coast of 
Banco. Lucepara passage. Ilchester Shoal, a part of Lingin. Gel- 
drias Bank, near Rhio Straits. Singapore harbour. North and 
South Sands. Malacca Straits. Arroa Islands in the same straits. 

Captain Ross, along with Captain Crawford, is now examining the 
islands and coasts on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. The 
Bombay government have also at present two vessels carrying on a 
survey of the Persian Gulf ; and (hat of Prince of Wales’s Island has 
emp^yed one of the Bombay marine vessels to examine the northern 
Sumatra, the Straits of Dryon, end the adjacent parts, of 
w|ii^‘4#^ plates are already engraved. An excellent survey of the 
east coaitjaf Banca has been made by Lieutenant Robinson of the 
BciiBb^ ilittine, and three charts of the entrance of the Hoogly 
Maxfield. 
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Art. VII. Memoirs of Captain Rock, the Celebrated Irish 
Chieftain voith some Account of his Ancestors. Written by 
riimself. Fuurlli Edition. 12nao. pp. 376. London* 
1834. 

T his agreeable and witty book is generally supposed to have 
been written by Mr Thomas Moore; a gentleman of small 
stature — but full of genius, and a stciidy friend of all that is ho« 
nourablc and just. He has here borrowed the name of a cele- 
brated Irish leailer, to typify that spirit of violence and insur- 
rection which is necessarily generated by systematic oppres- 
sion, — ^and rudely avenges its crimes : And the picture he has 
drawn of its prevalence in that unhappy country is at once pi- 
teous mid frightful. Its effect in exciting our horror and in- 
dignation is in the longruu increased, we think, — though at: 
first it may seem counteracted, by the tone of levity, and even 
jocularity, under which he has chosen to veil the deep sarcasm 
and substantial terrors of his story. We smile at first, and are 
amused — and wonder, as we proceed, that the humorous nar- 
rative should produce conviction, mid pity — ^shame, abhorrence, 
and desjiair ! 

England seems to have treated Ireland much in the same 
way as Mrs Brownrigg treated her apprentice, — ^fbr which Mrs 
Brownrigg is hangcit in the first volume of the Newgate Calen- 
dar. Upon the whole, we think the apprentice is better off 
than the Irishman : us Mrs Brownrigg merely starves mul beats 
her, without any attempt to prohibit her nom going to any 
shop, or praying at any church, apprentice might select ; and 
once or twice, it we remember rightly, Brownrigg appears to 
liave felt some compassion. Niit so old England' — ^who in- 
dulges rather in a steaily baseness, uniform brutality, and un- 
relenting oppression. 

Let us select from this entertaining little book a short history 
of dear Ireland, such as even some profligate idle member of the 
House of Commons, voting as his master bids him, may per- 
chance throw his eye upon, and reflect for a moment upon the 
iniquity to which he lends his support. 

For some centuries after the reign of Henry II., the Irish 
w'ere killed like game, by persons qualified or unqualified. 
Whether tlogs were used does not appear quite certain, though 
it is probable they were, spmiiels as well as pointers ; mid thut^ 
after a regular point by Basto, well backed by Ponto and 
Ctesar, Mr O’Donnel or Mr O’Leary bolted from the thicket, 
and were bagged by the English sportsman. With Henry 11. 

6 
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came in tithes, to which, in all probability, alnjut one million of 
lives maiy have been sacrificed in Ireland. In the reign of Ed*- 
ward I. the Irish who were settled near the English requested 
that the benefit of die English laws might be extended to them ; 
but the remonstrance of the Barons with the hesitating King 
was in substance this : — ‘ You have made us a present of these 
‘ wild gentlemen, — and we particularly request that no measures 

* may be adopted, to check us in that full range of tyranny 
‘ and oppression in which we consider the value of such a gift 

* to consist. You might as well give us sheep, and prevent us 

* from shearing the wool, or roasting the meat. ’ This reason- 
ing prevailed, and the Irish were kept to their barbarism, and 
tlie Barons preserved their live-stock. 

* Read ** Orange faction ” (says Captain Rock) here, and you have 
the wisdom of our rulers, at the end of near six centuries, in statu 
quo. — The Grand Periodic Year of the Stoics, at the close of which 
every thing was to begin again, and the same events to be all reacted 
in the same order, is, on a miniature scale, represented in the His- 
tory of the English Government in Ireland — every succeeding Cen- 
tury being but a renewed revolution of the same follies, the same 
crimes, and the same turbulence that disgraced the former. But 
** vive I’Ennemi ! ” say 1 : — whoever may sufler by such measures, 
Captain Rock, at least, will prosper. 

* And such was the result at the period of which I am speaking. 
Tlie rejection of a petition, so humble and so reasonable, was follow- 
ed, as a matter of course, by one of those daring rebellions, into 
which the revenge of an insulted people naturally breaks forth. The 
M'Cartys, the O’Briens, and all the other Macs and O's, who have 
been kept upon the alert by similar causes ever since, flew to arms 
under the command of a chieftain of my family, and, as the proffered 
handle of the sword had been rejected, made their inexorable mas- 
ters at least feel its edge. ’ pp. 23—25. 

Fifty years afterwards the same request was renewed and re-* 
fused. Up again rose Mac and O, — a Just tmd necessary war en- 
sued; and, after the usual murders, the usual chains were replaced 
upon the Irishry. All Irishmen were excluded from every spe- 
cies of office. It was high treason to marry with the Irish 
blood, and highly penal to receive the Irish into religious 
houses. War was waged also against their Thomas Moores, 
Samuel Rogerses, and W^alter Scotts, who went about the 
country harping and singing against English oppression. No 
such turbulent guests were to be received. The plan of mak- 
ing them poets laureate, or converting them to loyalty by pen- 
sions of one hundred pounds per annum, had not then been 
thought o£ They debarred the Irish even from the pleasure of 
tunning away, and fixed them to the soil, like Negroes. 
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' I have thus selected, * says the historian of Rock, * cursorily and 
«t random, a few features of the reigns preceding the lleforniution, 
in order to show what good use was made of those three or four hun- 
dred years, in attaching the Irish people to their English governors ; 
and by what a gentle course of alteratives they were prepared for the 
inoculation of a new religion, which was now about to be attempted 
upon, them by the same skilful and friendly hands. 

* Henry the Vllth appears to have been the Brat monarch to whom 
it occurred, that matters were not managed exactly as they ought in 
this part of his dominions i and we Bnd him — with a simplicity, which 
is still fresh and youthful among our rulers — cxpress'ng his surprise 
that ** his subject of this land should be so prone to faction and re- 
bellion, and that so little advantage had .been hitherto derived from 
the acquisitions of his predecessors, notwithstanding the fruitfulness 
and natural advantages of Ireland. — Surprising, indeed, that a po- 
licy, such as we have been describing, should not have converted 
the whole country into a perfect Atalantis of happiness — should not 
have made it like the imaginary island of Sir Thomas More, where 
“ tota insula velut una fatnUia gst ! — ^most stubborn, truly, and un- 
grateful must that people be, upon whom, up to the very hour in 
which I write, suco a long and unvarying course of penal laws, con- 
fiscations, and Insurrection Acts has been tried, without making 
them, in the least degree, in love with their rulers I 

* Heloisa tells her tutor Abelard, that the correction which he in- 
flicted upon her only served to increase the ardour of her affection 
for him ; — But bayonets and hemp are no such “ amoris stimuli. *' 
— One more characteristic anecdote of those times, and I have 
done. At the battle of Knocktow, in the reign of Henry VII., 
when that remarkable man, the Earl of Kildare, assisted by the great 
O'Neal and other Irish chiefs, gained a victory over Clanricard of 
Connaught, most important to the English Government, Lord Gor- 
manstown, after the battle, in the first insolence of success, said^ turn- 
ing to the Earl of Kildare, ** We have now slaughtered our enemies, 
but, to complete the good deed, we must proceed yet further, and — 
cut the throats of those Irish of our own party I ” * Who can won- 
der that the Rock Family were active in those times ? ’ pp. S3— 35. 

Hmry the 8th persisted in all these outrages : and aggravat- 
ed wem by insulting the prejudices of the people. Eng- 
land is almost the only country in the world (even at pre- 
sent), where there is not some favourite religious spot, where 
absurd lies, little bits of cloth, feathers, rusty nails, splirtters, 
and other invaluable relics, are treasured up, and in defence 
of which the whole population are willing to turn out and pe- 
rish as one man. Suen was the shrine ot St Kieran, the whole 
treasures of which the satellites of that corpulent tyrant turned 
out into the street, pillaged the sacred church of Clonmac- 

> t ^ ^ '' ' ' ' ' - -- ■ — 

* 4 licland gives this anecdote on the authority of an Engluhniao.* 
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noise, scntteml the holy nonescnse of the priests to the winds, 
and burnt the real and venerable crosier of St Patrick, fresh 
from the silversmith’s shop, and formed of the most costly ma- 
terials. Modem princes change the uniform of regiments. Hen- 
ry changed the religion of kingdoms ; and was determined that 
the belief of the Irish should undergo a radical and Protestant 
conversion. With what success this attempt was made, the 
present state of Ireland is sufficient evidence. 

* Be not dismayed, ’ said Elizabeth, on hearing that O’Neal 
meditated some designs against her government; * tell my 
friends, if he arise, it will turn to their advantage— Mere will 
be estates for those who want. ’ Soon after this prophetic 
speech, Munster was de'stroyed by famine and the sword, and 
near 600,000 acres forfeited to the Crown, and distributed 
among Englishmen. Sir Walter Raleigh (the virtuous and 
good) butchered the garrison of Limerick in cold blood, after 
Lord-Deputy Gray had selected 700 to be hanged. There 
were, during the reign of Elizabeth, three invasions of Ireland 
by the Spaniards, produced principally by tlie absurd measures 
of this Princess for the reformation of its religion. The Ca- 
tholic clergy, in consequence of these measures, abandoned their 
cures, the churches fell to ruin, and the people were left with- 
out any means of instruction. Add to these circumstances the 
murder of M‘Mahon, the imprisonment of M*Toole * and 
O’Dogherty, and the kidnaping of O’Donnel, — all truly Anglo- 
Hibcrnian proceedings. The execution < f the laws was ren- 
dered detestable and intolerable by the Queen’s officers of jus- 
tice. The spirit raised by these transactions, besides innumer- 
able smaller insurrections, gave rise to the great wars of Des- 
mond and Hugh O’Neal; which, after they had worn out the 
ablest generals, discomfited the choicest troops, exhausted the 
treasure, and embarrassed the operations of Elizabeth, were 
terminated by the destruction of these two ancient families, and 
jby the confiscation of more than half the territorial surface of 
'the island. The two last years of O’Neal’s wars cost Elizabeth 
J 40,000/. per annum, though the whole revenue of England at 
diat period fell considerably short of 500,000/. Essex, after the 
■destruction of Norris, led into Ireland an army of above 20,000 
jenen, which was totally baffled and destroyed by Tyrone, with- 


. * There are not a few of the best and most humane EnglishmeR 
aif the present day who, when under the influence of fear or anger, 
arould think it no great crime to put to death people whose names 
begim with O, or Mac. The violent death of Smith, Green, or 
^T^ipson, would throw the neighbourhood into convulsion^ Ond tliiz 
■ewuLiu' forme would be adhered to — but little would be reallv 
|»«f|he de&th of any body called O’Dogherty or O’Toole. ^ * 
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in- two years oF their landing. Such was the importance of 
Irish rebellions two centuries before the time in which we live. 
Sir G. Carew attempted to assassinate tike Lugan £arl~« 
Mountjoy compelled the Irish jrebels to massacre each other* 
In the course of a few months, 3000 men were starved to 
death in Tyrone. Sir Arthur Chichester, Sir Richard Man- 
son, and other commanders, saw three children feeding on the 
flesh of their dead mother. • Such were the golden days of good 
Queen Bess ! 

By the rebellions of Dogherty in the reign of James I., six 
northern counties were confiscated, amounting to 500,000 acres. 
In the same manner, 64,000 acres were confiscated in Athlone. 
The whole of his confiscations amount to nearly a million acres; 
and if Leland means plantation acres, they constitute a twelfth 
of the whole kingdom according to Newenham, and a tenth ac- 
cording to Sir W. Petty. The most shocking and scandalous 
action in the reign of James, was his attack upon the whole 
property of the province of Connaught, which he would have 
eflected, if he had not been bought off by a sum greater than he 
hoped to gain by his iniquity, besides the luxury of confiscation. 
The Irisii, during the reign of James I., suffered under the 
double evils of a licentious soldiery, and a religious persecution. 

Charles the First took a bribe of 120,000/. from his Irish sub- 
jects, to grant them what in those days were called Graces, but 
in these days would be denominated the Flements of Jus- 
tice. The money was paid, but the graces were never granted. 
One of these graces is curious enough, * That the clergy were 

* not to be permitted to keep henceforward any private prisons 

* of their own, but delinquents were to be committed to the 

* public jails. * The idea of a rector, with his own private jail 
full of dissenters, is the most ludicrous piece of tyranny we evet 
heard of. The troops in the beginning of Charles’s reign were 
supported by the weekly fines levied upon the Cathmics for 
non-attendance upon established worship. The Archbishop of 
Dublin went himself, at the head of a file of musketeers, to dis- 
perse a Catholic congregation in Dublin,— which object he ef. 
fected, after a considerable skirmish with the priests. * The 
favourite object’ (says Dr Leland, a Protestant clergyman, and 
dignitary of the Irish church) * of the Irish Government and the 
English Parliament, was the utter extermination of all the Ca- 
tbmic inhabitants of Ireland. ’ The great rebellion took place 
in this reign, and Ireland was one scene of blood and cruelty 
and confiscation. 

Cromwell began his career in Ireland by massacring for five 
di^ the j^rrison of Drogheda, to whom quarter had been |M>o- 
iniitd. Two millions and an half of acres were confiscated* 

K2 
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"Whole towns were put up in lots, and sold. The Catholics were 
banished from three-fourths of the kingdom, and confined tfO 
Connaught. After a certain day, every Catholic found out of 
Connaught was to be punished with death. Fleetwood com- 
plains peevishly ‘ that the people do not transport readily,* — bid 
‘ adds, * it is doubtless a work in which the Lord will appear.* 
Ten thousand Irish were sent as recruits to the Spanish army. 

* Such was CromtoelVs way of settling the affairs of Ireland — and 
if a nation is to be ruined, this method is, perhaps, as good as any. 
It is, at least, 'more humane than the slow lingering process of ex- 
clusion, disappointment, and degradation, by which their hearts are 
worn out under more specious forms of tyranny : and that talent of 
despatch which Moliere attributes to one of his physicians, is no or- 
dinary merit in a practitioner like Cromwell C’est un homme 
expeditif, qui aime d dep^cher ses malades; et quand on a d 
mourir, cela se fait avec lui le plus vite du mondc. A certain 
military Duke, who complains that Ireland is but half- conquered, 
would, no doubt, upon an emergency, try his hand in tlic same line 
of practice, and, like that stern hero, ” Mirmillo, in the Dispensary, 

** While others meanly take whole months to slay. 

Despatch the grateful patient in a day ! ” 

* Among other amiable enactments against the Catholics at this 
period, the price of five pounds was set on the head of a Romish 
priest — being exactly the same sum olFured by the same legislators 
for the head of a wolf. The Athenians, we arc told, encouraged 
the destruction of wolves by a similar reward (five drachmas) ; but 
it does not appear that these heathens bought up the heads of priests 
at the same rate — such zeal in the cause of religion being reserved 
for times of Christianity and Protestantism. ’ pp. 97—99. 

Nothing can show move strongly the light in which the Irish 
were held by Cromwell, than the correspondence with Henry 
Cromwell respecting the peopling of Jamaica from Ireland. 
Secretary Thurloe sends to Henry, the Lord Deputy in Ireland, 
to inform him, that * a stock of Irish girls and Irish young men, 

* are wanting for the peopling of Jamaica. * The answer of 
Henry Cromwell is as follows : — * Concerning the supply of 

* young men, although we must use force in taking them up, 

* yet it being so much for their own good, and likely to be of so 

* great advantage to the public, it is not the least doubted but 

* that you may have such a number of them as you may think 

* lit to make use of on this account. ' 

' * I shall not need repeat any thing respecting the girls, not 
*. doubting to answer your expectations to the full in thats and 

* ^'think it might be of like advantage to your affairs there, and 
> ^»dara here, if you should think fit to send 1500 or 2000 boys 
, to the place above mentioned. fVe can Wiil spare them ; and who 

*- |(uows but that it may be the means of making thenr English- 
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* men, I mean rather Christians. As for the girls, I suppose 

* you will make provisions of clothes, and other accommodations 

* for them. * Upon thj^ Thurloe informs Henry Cromwell, 

* that the Council have voted 4000 girlsy and as many hoysy to 

* go to Jamaica. ' 

Every Catholic priest found in Ireland was hanged, and five 
pounds paid to the informer. 

* About the years 1652 and 1653,' says Colonel Lawrence 
in his Interests of Irelandy * the plague and famine had so swept 

* away whole counties, that a man might travel twenty or thirty 

* miles and not see a living creature, either man nor beast, nor 

* bird, — they being all dead, or had quitted those desolate places. 

* Our soldiers w’ould tell stories of the places whore they saw 

* smoke — it was so rare to see cither smoke by day, or fire, or 

* candle by night. ’ In this manner did the Irish live and die 
under Cromwell, suffering by the sword, famine, pestilence, and 
persecution, beholding the confiscation' of a kingdom and the 
banishment of a race. * So that there perished (says S. W. 

* Petty) in the year 1641, 650,000 human beings, whose blood 

* somebody must atone for to God and the King ! ! ’ 

In the reign of Charles II., by the Act of Settlement, four 
millions and an half of acres were forever taken from the Irish. 

* This country,’ says the Earl of Essex, Lord Lieutenant in 
1675, * has been perpetually rent and torn, since his Majesty's 

* restoration. I can compare it to nothing better than the 

* flinging the reward on the death of a deer among the packs of 
‘ hound.s — where every one pulls and tears where he can, for 

* himself. ' All wool grown in Ireland was, by act of Parlia- 
ment, compelled to be sold to England ; and Irish cattle were 
excluded from England. The English, however, were pleased 
to accept 30,000 head of cattle, sent as a gift from Ireland to 
the sufierers in the great fire ! and the first day of the Sessions, 
after this act of munificence, the Puiliumcnt passed fresh acts 
of exclusion against the productions of that country. 

* Among the many anomalous situations in which (he Irish have 
been placed, by those “ marriage vows, false as dicers’ oaths, ” which 
bind their country to England, the dilemma in which they found 
themselves at the Revolution was not the least perplexing or cruel. * 

* * Among the persons most puzzled and perplexed by the two 
opposite Royal claims on their allegiance were the cirrgytiun of the 
Established Church ; who, having first prayed for King Janjes us 
their lawful sovereign, as soon as William was proclaimed took to 
praying for him ; but again, on the success of the Jacobite forces ia 
the north, very prudently prayed for King James once more, till die 
arrival of Schotnberg, when, as far as his quarters reached, they re- 
turned to praying for Kiag William again. ' 
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If they were Ibyal to the King do jurct Oxer were hanged by the' 
King de Jiudo ; and, if they escaped with life »om the King dejactot 
it was but to be plundered and proscribed by the King dejure after- 
wards. 

Hao getter atque socer coeant mercede suorum. — Virgil. 

** In a manner so summary, prompt, and faigh>mettled, 

’Twixt father and 8on-in*law matters were settled. ” 

** In fact, most of the outlawries in Ireland were for treason com- 
mitted the very day on which the Prince and Princess of Orange 
accepted the crown in the Banqueting'house ; though the news of 
this event could not possibly have reached the other side of the Chan- 
nel on the same day, and the Lord-lieutenant of King James, with 
an army to enforce obedience, was at that time in actual possession 
of the government, — so little was common sense consulted, or the 
mere decency of forms observed by that rapacious spirit, which no- 
thing less than the confiscation of the whole island could satisfy ; 
and which having, in the reign of James I. and at the Restoration, 
despoiled the natives of no less than ten millions six hundred and 
thirty-six thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven acres, now added 
to its plunder one million, sixty thousand, seven hundred and ninety- 
two acres more, being the amount, altogether, (according to Lord 
Clare’s calculation), of the whole superficial contents of the island ! 

* ' Thus not only had all Ireland suffered confiscation in the course 
of this century, but no inconsiderable portion of it had been twice 
and even thrice confiscated. Well might Lord Clare say, “ that the 
situation of the Irish nation, at the Revolution, stands unparalleled 
in the history of the inhabited world.” pp. Ill— -113. 

By the Articles of Limerick, the Irish were promised the 
free exercise of their religion ; but from that period till the 
year 1788, every year produced some fresh penalty against that 
religion— some liberty was abridged, some right impaired, or 
some suffeiing increased. By acts in King William’s reign, 
they were prevented from being solicitors. No Catholic was al- 
lowed to marry a Protestant ; and any Catholic who sent a son 
to Catholic countries for education, was to forfeit all his lands. 
In the reign of Queen Anne, any son of a Catholic who chose 
to turn Protestant got possession of the father’s estate. No - 
Papist was allowed to purchase freehold property, or to take a 
lease for more than thirty years. If a Protestant dies intestate^ 
the estate is to go to the next Protestant heir, though all to the 
tenth generation should be Catholic. In the same manner, if a 
-Catholic dies intestate, his estate is to go to the next Protestant. 
No Papist is to dwell iji Limerick *or Galway. No Papist to 
take an annuity for life. The widow of a Papist turning Pro- 
testant fnJbave a portion of the chattels of deceased, in spite of. 
any wHl. Every Papist teaching schools to be presentea as a 
' insular Perish convict. Prices of catching Catholic priests 
firoip 50s. to IQ/.y according to rank. Papists are to answer all 
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questions respecting other Papists, or to be committed to jail 
for twelve months. No trust to be undertaken for Papists. No 
Papist to be on Grand Juries. Some notion may be formed 
of the spirit of those times, from an order of the House of Com* 
mons, * that the Sergeant at Arms should take into custody all 

* Papists that should presume to come into the gallery ! (Com- 
mons* Journal, vol. iii. foi. 976.) During this reign, the Eng- 
lish Parliament l^islated as absolutely for Ireland as tliey do 
now for Rutlandshire— an evil not to be complained of, if they 
had done it as justly. In the reign of George I., the horses of 
Papists were seized for the militia, and rode by Protestants ; 
towards which the Catholics paid double, and were compelled 
to find Protestant substitutes. They were prohibited from vot- 
ing at vestries, or being high or petty constables. An act of 
die English Parliament in this reign opens as follows 

Whereas attempts have been lately made to shake off the 

* subjection of Ireland to the Imperial Crown of these realms, 
‘ be it enacted, * &c. &c. In the reign of George II. four- 
sixths of the population were cut off from the right of voting at 
elections, by the necessity under which they were placed of 
taking the oath of supremacy. Barristers and solicitors mar- 
rying Catholics are exposed to all the penalties of Catholics. 
Persons robbed by privateers during a war with a Catho- 
lic State, are to be indemnified by a levy on the Catholic 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. All marriages between 
Catholics and Protestants arc annulled. All Popish priests 
celebrating them are to be hanged. * This system (says Ar- 
thur Young) * has no other tendency than that of driving 

* out of the kingdom all the personal wealth of the Catho* 

* lies, and extinguishing their industry within it ! and the face 
‘ of the country, every object which presents itself to travellers, 

* tells him how effectually this has been done. ’ — Youn^a lour 
in Ireland^ vol. ii. j). 48. 

Such is the history of Ireland — for we are now at our own 
times : and the only remaining question is, whether the sys- 
tern of improvement and conciliation began in the reign of 
George III. shall be pursued, and the remaining incapacities 
of the Catholics removed, or all these concessions be made in- 
significant, by an adherence to that spirit of proscription which 
they professed to abolish ? Looking to the sense and reason of 
the thing, and to the ordinary working of humanity and justice, 
when assisted, as they are here, by sel^interest and worldly poli- 
cy, it might seem absurd to doubt of the result. But looking to 
the facts and the persons by which we are now surrounded,‘we are 
constrained to say, that we greatly fear that these incapacitica 
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never trill be removed, till they are removed by fear. What else, 
indeed, can we expect when we see them opposed by such enligbt- 
ene<l men as Mr Peel — ^faintly asisisted by men of such admirable 
genius as Mr Canning, — when Royal Dukes consider it as a coin* 
pliment to the memory of their father, to continue this miser- 
able system of bigotry and exclusion — when men act igno* 
miniouslt and contemptibly on this (]uestiun who do so on no 
otlier question, — when almost the only persons zealously oppos> 
ed to this general baseness and fatuity are a few Whigs and Re- 
viewers, or here and there a virtuous poet like Mr Moore ? We 
repeat again, that the measure never will be effected but by fear. 
In the midst of one of our just and necessary wars, the Irish 
Catholics will compel this country to grant them a great deal 
more than they at present require, or even contemplate. We 
regret most severely the protraction of the disease, — and the 
danger of the remedy ; — ^but in this way it is that human afiairs 
are carried on ! 

We are sorry we have nothing for which to praise Admhns- 
trjition on the subject of the Catholic question — but, it is but 
justice to say, that tliey have been very zealous and active in 
detecting fiscal abuses in Ireland, in improving mercuntile re- 
gulations, and in detecting Irish jobs. The commission on 
which Mr Wallace presided, has been of the greatest pos- 
sible utility, and tlocs infinite credit to the Government. The 
name of Mr Wallace, in any commission, has now beconie a 
pledge to the public, thjiJ there is a real intention to investi- 
gate and correct abuse. He stands in the singular predica- 
ment of being equally trusted by the rulers and the ruled. It 
is a new era in Govenmicnt, wlien such men are called into 
action : And, if there were not proclaimed and fatal limits to 
that ministerial liberality — which, so far as it goes, we welcome 
without a grudge, and praise without a sneer — we might yet 
hope that, for the sake of mere consistency, they might be led 
to falsify our forebodings. But alas I there are motives more im- 
mediate, and therefore irresistible, — and the time is not yet come, 
when it will be believed easier to govern Ireland by the love of 
the many than by the power of the few' — when the paltry and dan- 
gerous machinery of bigotted taction and prostituted ))atronage 
piuy l>e dispensed with, and the vessel of the State be propelled 
by the natural current of popular interests and the oreath of 
■ popular applause. In the mean time, we cannot resist the 
lenmtation of gracing our conclusion with the following beau- 
^&l;]>sssage, in which the author alludes to the hopes that 
were itused at another great era of partial concession and liber- 
ality — ^that of the revolqtion of 1782, — lyhen also, benefits were 
-•.t'oiuerrcd which proved abortive, because they were incomplete 
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-^ancl b^m poured into the wound, where the envenomed 
shaft was yet left to rankle. 

* And here,’ says the gallant Captain Rock, — * as the free con- 
fession of weaknesses constitutes the chief charm and use of biogra- 
phy— 1 will candidly own that the dawn of prosperity and concord, 
which I now saw breaking over the fortunes of my country, so daz- 
zled and deceived my youthful eyes, and so unsettled every heredi- 
tary notion of what I owed to my name and family, that — shall I 
confess it ? — I even hailed with pleasure the prospects of peace and 
freedom that seemed opening around me ; nay, was 'ready, in the 
boyish enthusiasm of the moment, to sacrifice ail m3 own personal 
interest in all future riots and rdbellions, to the one bright, seducing 
object of my country’s liberty and repose. 

* When 1 contemplated such a man as the venerable Charlemont,' 
whose nobility was to the people like a fort over a valley — elevated 
above them solely for their defence ; who introduced the polish of 
the coutticr into the camp of the freeman, and served his country 
with all that pure, Platonic devotion, which a true knight in the 
times of chivalry proffered to his mistress ; — when I listened to the 
eloquence of Grattan, the very music of Freedom — her first, fresh 
matin song, after a long night of slavery, degradation and sorrow ; — 
when I saw the bright offerings which he brought to the shrine of 
his country, — wisdom, genius, courage, and patience, invigorated and 
embellished by all those social and domestic virtues, without which 
the loftiest talents stand isolated in the moral waste around them, 
like the pillars of Palmyra tow'ering in a wilderness ! — when I reflect- 
ed on all this, it not only disheartened me for the mission of discord 
which 1 had undertaken, but made me secretly hope that it might be 
rendered unnecessary; and that a country, which could produce 
such men and achieve such a revolution, might yet — in spite of tho 
joint efforts of the Government and my family — take her rank in tho 
scale of nations, and be happy ! 

* My father, however, who saw the momentary dazzle by which 
I was affected, soon drew me out of this false light of hope in 
which I lay basking, and set the truth before me in a way but 
too convincing and ominous. “ Be not deceived, boy, ” he would 
say, ** by the fallacious appearances before you. Eminently great 
and good as is the man to whom Ireland owes this short era of glo- 
ry, our work, believe me, wMl last longer than his. We have a 
Power on our side that ‘ will not willingly let us die ; ’ and, long 
after Grattan shall have disappeared from earth, — like that arrow 
shot into the clouds by' Alcestes — effecting nothing, but leaving a 
long train of light behind him, the Family of the Rocks will conti-. 
nne to flourish in all their native glory, upheld by the evcr-watchful 
care of the Legislature, and fostered by that * nursing-mother of Li- . 
berty, the Church. ” 
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never trill be rOTHoved, till they are removed by fear. What else, 
indeed, can we expect when we see them opposed by such enlight- 
ened men as Mr Peel — faintly assisted by men of such admirable 
genius as Mr Canning, — when Royal Dukes consider it as a corny 
])limcut to the memory of their father, to continue this miser- 
able system of bigotry and exclusion — when men act igno- 
miniousl} and contemptibly on tliis question who do so on no 
otlier question, — when almost the only persons zealously oppos- 
ed to this general baseness and fatuity are a few \Vhigs aiul Re- 
viewers, or licre and there a virtuous poet like Mr Moore ? We 
repeat again, that the measure never will be effected but by fear. 
In the midst of one of our just and necessary wars, the Irish 
Catholics will compel this country to grant them a great deal 
more than they at present retjuire, or even contemplate. We 
regret most severely the protraction of the disease, — and the 
danger of the remedy ; — but in tins way it is that human afiairs 
are carried on ! 

We are sorry w’e have nothing for which to praise Adminis- 
tration on the subject of the Catholic question — but, it is but 
justice to say, that they liave been very zealous and active in 
detecting fiscal abuses in Ireland, in improving mercantile re- 
gulations, and in detecting Irish jobs. The commission on 
which Mr Wallace presided, has been of the greatest pos- 
sible utility, and docs inhiiite crcvlil to the Government. 'J’he 
name of Mr Wallace) in any commission, has now become a 
pledge to the public, thji} there is a real intention to investi- 
gate and correct abuse. He stands in the singular predica- 
ment of being equally trusted by the rulers and the ruled. It 
is a new era in Government, when such men are called into 
action : And, if there were not proclaimed and fatal limits to 
that ministerial liberality — which, so far as it goes, we welcome 
without a grudge, and praise without a sneer — we might yet 
hope that, tor the sake of mere consistency, they might be led 
^o falsify our forebodings. But alas I there are motives more im- 
mediate, and therefore irresistible, — and the time is not yet come, 
when it will be believed easier to govern Ireland by the love of 
the many than by the power of the few — when the paltry and dan- 
gerous -machinery of bigotted faction and prostituted patronage 
play be dispensed with, and the vessel of the State be propelled 
by the natural current of popular interests and tlie breath of 
pedlar applause. In the mean time, we cannot resist the 
teimirt^tion of gracing our conclusion with the following beau- 
tiful in whi^ the author alludes to the hopes that 

were at another great era of partial concession and liber- 

of ^e revolqtion of 1782, — vyhen also, benefits were 
tdilferrm which proveif abortive, because they were incomplete 
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— ^and ' btklm poured into the wound, where the envcnpuied 
shaft was yet left to rankle. 

* And here, ’ says the gallant Captain Rock , — * as the free con* 
fession uf weaknesses constitutes the chief charm and use of biogra" 
phy— I will candidly own that the dawn of prosperity and concord, 
which I now saw breaking over the fortunes of my country, so daz- 
zled and deceived my youthful eyes, and so unsettled every heredi- 
tary notion of what 1 owed to my name and family, that — shall 1 
confess it ? — I even hailed with pleasure the prospects of peace and 
freedom that seemed opening around me ; nay, was 'ready, in the 
boyish enthusiasm of the moment, to sacrifice all my own personal 
interest in all future riots and rebellions, to the one bright, seducing 
object of my country’s liberty and repose. 

* When I contemplated such a man as the venerable Charlemont,' 
whose nobility was to the people like a fort over a valley — elevated 
above them solely for their defence ; who introduced the polifh of 
the courtier into the camp of the freeman, and served his country 
with all that pure, Platonic devotion, which a true knight in the 
times of chivalry proffered to his mistress ; — when 1 listened to the 
eloquence of Grattan, the very music of Freedom — her first, fresh 
matin song, after a long night of slavery, degradation and sorroiv ; — 
when I saw the bright offerings which he brought to the shrine of 
his country, — wisdom, genius, courage, and patience, invigorated and 
embellished by all those social and domestic virtues, without which 
the loftiest talents stand isolated in the moral waste around them, 
like the pillars of Palmyra towering in a wilderness ! — when I reflect- 
ed on all this, it not only disheartened me for the mission of discord 
which I had undertaken, but ntade me secretly hope that it might be 
rendered unnecessary; and that a country, which could produce 
such men and achieve such a revolution, might yet — in spite of the 
joint efforts of the Government and my family — take her rank in the 
scale of nations, and be happy ! 

‘ My father, however, who saw the momentary dazzle by which 
1 was afl'ceted, soon drew me out of this false light uf hope in 
which I lay basking, and set the truth before me in a way but 
too convincing and ominous. “ Be not deceived, boy, ” he would 
say, *' by the fallacious appearances before you. Eminently great 
and good as is the man to whom Ireland owes this short era of glo- 
ry, our work, believe me, will last longer than his. We have a 
Power on our side that * will not willingly let us die ; * and, long 
after Grattan shall have disappeared from eorth, — like that arrow 
shot into the clouds by' Alcestes — effecting nothing, but leaving a 
long train of light behind him, the Family of the Rocks will conti- 
nue to flourish in all their native glory, upheld by the ever-watchful 
care of the Legislature, and fostered by that * nursing-mother of Li- 
berty, the Church. “ 
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Art. VIIL 1 . Letters on the Evils of Impressment^ voith the Out- 
line of a Plan for doing them avaay ; on vohick depends the 
Weaiihf Prosperity^ and Consequence of Great Britain, By 
Thomas Urquhart. London, 1816. 

2. Basis of a Plan for Mantling the Nary at the Commencement 
qf a War, ^c. By the Same. London, 1821. 

3. Impressment : An Attempt to prove rvhy it should^ and hote it 
couldt be Abolished, By Lieutenant R. Standish Halt, 
R. N. 

4. Suggestions for the Abolition of the Present System of Impress- 
ment in the Naval Service, By Captain Mabryatt, R« N. 
London, 1822. 

5. Cursory Suggestions on Naval Subjects / reilh the Outline of a 
Plan for raising Seamen for. Ilis Majestfs Fleets in a future 
Wart by Ballot. London, 1 822. 

Tt would be absurd, we think, at this time of day, to say one 
word on the manifest cruelty and injustice of our practice 
of Impressment, — since nobody, so far as we can learn, denies 
that it is in itself most cruel and unjust, — or seeks to defend it 
on any other ground than that of necessity. We shall confine 
ourselves, therefore, almost entirely to this view of the mat- 
ter, and intiuire whether, in reality, it be necessary or not. Its 
legality, at least in so far as depends on ancient usage and judi- 
• cial recognition, w'e do not presume to question, — and suppose 
we need not give ourselves much trouble about a rhetorical 
statement, which seems to have been made with some success 
in the late debates in Parliament, viz. of the many accomplished 
and distinguished ollicers, who are said to have entered the ser- 
vice by this rough and compulsory channel. Many a kidnapped 
youth has become a wealthy planter, in former days, in Virginia ; 
and Ali Bey, and many other Mameluke leaders, were bought 
as slaves to recruit the troops over whom they ultimately rose 
to command. Nobody, however, thinks of maintaining, on the 
force of these examples, that kidnapping is the best way of 
breeding respectable colonists, or the slave market the best 
supply for an army. There is, tn fact, no argument but that 
of necessity, on which the controversy can be for a momcqt 
maintained, — though, to exhaust that, will be found to require 
inore exact inquiries iiito facts, than loyal declaimers or simple 
. udders are aware of. 

subject unluckily is one on which the Government is 
]pa^liku|w:ly anxious to repress all discussion — and deadly perils 
^reaepordingly predicted from every attempt to approach it. 
there is no one topic so frequently discussed in conversa- 
d 
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lion ; and every now and then a pamphlet comes forth, with 
the old pathetic denunciations, or the old peremptory justifica- 
tion of the practice. We cannot say, indeed, that they gene- 
rally draw much attendon. People do not expect to find any 
thing new in them ; and besides, in time of war it is thought 
impossible to venture on any novelty, and in peace, that there 
is nothing to complain of. We have five little works, however, 
oa the subject now before us ; and being ourselves of opinion 
that a time of peace, when there is no Press wanted, and no 
discontent to be roused into mutiny, is the proper season for 
making such prospective arrangements, for the supply of sea- 
men, as may be thought practicable, we are glad to have an 
opportunity, by the appearance of so many simultaneous pub- 
lications, to make some suggestions on the subject. 

We need not, however, detain our readers very long with 
any account of the difierent pamphlets that are mentioned in 
the title. Mr Urquhart’s^ and Lieutenant Haly's contain no- 
thing very tangible ; and tend rather, by the obscurity of their 
style, to confirm the opinion, that impressment is a necessary 
evil. To Captain Marryatt we *are indebted for several impor- 
tant details as to the number of landsmen usually serving on 
board our ships of war, and the proportion of seamen indispen- 
sable for each ship in the naval service. He also proposes a plan 
for the abolition of impressment, which is, however, the same 
thing, under another name, though somewhat mitigated, by li- 
miting the period of service. He has become sensible, wc have 
been informed, of this incongruity, and has withdrawn his 
pamphlet from circulation. We mention it, therefore, not to 
criticise it, but l>ecause we have made use of some of the valu- 
able information which it contains. The author of Cursory Sug~ 
gestious ‘ has been nearly eight-and-twenty years in his Majes- 

* ty's service, and nearly eleven in the command of some vessel 
‘ of war ; few men, ’ he therefore supposes, * have had better 

* opportunities to form correct opinions as to the subjects he 

* writes upon ; and he has once before drawn up a summary 

* view of the subject of impressment. * He defends some kind 
qf coercion as necessary to procure men for our fleet ; and as 
he thus puts the question on its true basis, and proceeds to sup- 
port his view by more detailed arguments and assertions, than 
are commonly resorted to on that side of the question, we think 
we cannot introduce the subject better than by an examination 
of his facts and reasonings. 

He begins by laying it down as an axiom, * that During peace, 

* this country will never possess a greater number of seamen than 

* will be able to procure emphymenl in his Majesty’s ships and 
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* vessels, and in the ships and vessels employed in the mcrcan- 

* tile service. * Now, in the very outset, we would ask, what 
there is to prevent the country pensioning, if it be necessary, 
without employing, seamen, as well as sea-officers ? If the State 
chose to keep 20,000 or 40,000 seamen idle on shore during 
peace, as well as 6000 officers, wh^' could not that be accom- 
plished ? Whatever may be the gallant Captain’s nauti- 
cal experience, his reading, we are afraid, is not extensive, if 
he is ignorant that several plans have been suggested for pro- 
viding men for the fleet, the principle of which is, * that able- 

* bodied youths, tradesmen, artificers and others, shall be brought 

* up and fitted for the sea service, and allowed a small sum per 

* annum even when they stay at home, for every year they have 

* been at sea. ’ * The fact also is, that, since the peace, and at pre- 
sent probably the number is not much diminished, thirty Pwo 
thousand seamen have actually been pensioned by Governments many 
of •whom ate not employed etihir in the King's or the merchants* 
service. The Captain’s proposition, therefore, docs not correctly 
state cither what must generally be, or what at present is. 

Being convinced, however, d£ its truth, he goes on to say, 
‘ It necessarily follows, that if a war were to break out, there 

* would be a much greater demand for sailors than the country 

* could supply. ’ — * That as Government has not the pemer to 

* offer high wagesy and as no substitute has ever been found to 

* compete with this most powerful of all arguments, in inducing 

* the sailor to volunteer for the navy in preference to the mer- 

* cantilc service, it follows, that the only means Government 

* can have recourse to for manning the fleet must be coercive. * — 

* The rate of seamen’s wages, * he further says, ‘ is a point al~ 
‘ most immatei ial to merchantSy provided (which is quite im- 
possible) the * whole mercantile interest have to pay in the 

* same proportion. ’ But no individual merchant or shipowner 
is of the Captain’s opmion ; for they all try to get seamen for as 
little money as possible, never giving one farthing higher wages 


* See, among others, Sir William Petty’s Political Arithmetic. — 
In King William’s reign, a scheme was set on foot for a register of 
30,000 seamen, for the constant and regular supply of the King’s 
fleet, with great privileges to the registered men, and at the same 
tkne imposing heavy petialtics, in the event of their non-appearance, 
4||kan called for. This registry was abolished, not because it did not 
its end, but because it was considered as a badge of slavery 
hfy asMiiufe of 9th Anne, cap. 21. Surely, however, it was infinitely 
I las| like slavery than the existence of the practice of impressment. 
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than circumstances oblige them to give. And though wc cer-< 
tainly have no desire to encoutage any wasteful expendi- 
ture on the part of Government, it is as absurd to say that 
they have not the means of ofiering higher wages to sail- 
ors, as it would be to suppose that the abolition of tlic oppres- 
sion and misery attending impressment, would not be a full 
compensation for any increased expense the country might be 
put to in effecting so desirable an object. 

Great mistakes, however, have been made by the apologists 
of coercion, respecting the additional number of seamen that 
would be actually required at the breaking out of war ; and as 
the whole practice of impressment has reference to this one 
point, we shall endeavour, in the first instance, to elucidate 
it. The author of ‘ Cursory Suggestio/is ’ gives it at double 
the whole number employed in the King’s and merchants* ser- 
vice during peace. Even this, greatly exaggerated as it is, seems 
to have been an after-thought; for in the text, treble the num- 
ber is stated as a moderate calculation, while double is given 
as a correction in the Errata. Mr Urquhart states it at be- 
tween 90,000 and 110,000 seamen, and Captain Marryatt at 
110,000. But the truth is that it is impossible to fix this 
number beforehand, since it plainly depends on the number of 
seamen employed during peace, and on the naval force of our 
antagonist. Our establishment, at present, is 17,000 seamen 
and 8000 marines ; and the additional number requisite in the 
event of war, would obviously be different, according as our 
opponent was France, Russia, Spain, the United States, or 
any two, or all of them. During the late war, we had 
atone period 145,187 seamen and marines in the navy; but 
we were then contending against nearly the whole of Europe 
and the United States. Such a state of things is not like- 
ly again to occur ; and it is therefore improper to assume, 
with all these authors, that 130,000 men — the average num- 
ber employed during the latter years of the war-— will be 
at all times indispensable to render our navy eiheient. Naval 
officers, anxious for employment, and Ministers, greedy of in- 
fluence and patronage, will never admit that any number of 
seamen short of what the country can possibly raise and main- 
tain, is sufficient. Accordingly, during the late war, when 
our victorious fleet had almost swept the ocean of every op- 
ponent, no effort was made to reduce our unnecessarily large 
naval establishment. Otir victories seemed of little advnn- 
ti^e, except to the gallant admirals who gained peerages, and 
the numerous body of officers whom the country, in tlie over- 
flowings of its gratitude, delighted to houQur and reward. Ailer 
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the battle of Trafalgar, when all fear of invaaitm was overy~ 
when our enemies bad nothing at sea but a few straggling fri- 
gates, the same^ and even a larger naval force was kept up than 
when the fleets of France, Spain, and Holland were undiini- 
nished, and our naval superiority far from being, fully assured. 
Those who have a strong interest in keeping up a large fleet, cer- 
tainly are not the best persons to decide what number of seamen 
may be requisite ; and it is clear that, for the public interest, only 
such a number should at any time be employed as is sufficient 
to protect our trade, our foreign possessions, and our. native 
shores. The force necessary for these purposes, we repeat, 
must always depend oh the strength and skill of the enemy we 
have to contend with, and must be decided by the Legislature 
at the moment of commencing war. But,- judging by the num- 
ber of seamen required at the beginning of last war, we are in- 
clined to think that the smallest numb» stated by either of the 
authors before us is much too large. 

During the peace, and immediately prior to 1 793 , the number of 
men employed in the navy was 25 , 000 . At the same period the 
merchant service, according to Maepherson, Annals of Com- 
merce, employed 118,952 seamen. Before the war actually 
broke out, 25,000 additional men were voted by Parliament ; 
and 85,000 men, including 12,115 marines, were granted for 
1794 . For 1795 , the grant was 100 , 000 , including 15,000 ma- 
rines; and in 1797 , the number was increased to 120 , 000 , in- 
cluding 20,000 marines. Thus at the commencement of the 
war, instead of double the number of all the men ( 143 , 452 ) em- 
ployed in the King’s and merchants’ service during the peace, on- 
ly 60,000 were thought requisite by Parliament, or not near one 
half. Even after the war had continued four years, the number 
of men was only increased to 95 , 000 , or not a^ve two- thirds 
pf that whole which, according to the Captain’s statement, re- 
quired to be immediately doubled. He, indeed, supposes that 
a number of additional hands would be wanted in the merchant 
service. But, from the check which various branches of com- 
merce must receive at the breaking out of war, and the stop 
put to all trade with the enemy, we are inclined to believe 
that, on the whole, a greater number will not be wanted for 
the merchants’ service. In so far, however, as impreesment 
is concerned, we have only to attend to the number necessary 
^:the navy. If merchants fit out privateers, or if more han« 
|ttlirpqiiired to navigate their -ships, it is very material to keqp 
|hat they procure them, as all other employers obtam 
irnrl|i^i. by the offer of higher wages. 

of great importance to recollect^ that the number of 
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men given above as belonging to the mercbantoKervice, does not 
include dshermcny lightermen, watermen, and several other 
classes of half seamen, employed in small craft as coasts 
ers, and on our rivers and creeks. On the other hand, the 
60,000 addititional men required were not all sen* men; 6,115 
were marines or soldiers. Of the remaining 51,885, one /burtk 
also might be, according to the Admiralty regulation*, landmen 
and boys : and from Captain Marryatt’s estimates it appears, that 
a ftdl third of the crews of all his Majesty* s ships consisted, to^ 
wards the close the war, of these descriptions of persons. 
There is reason to believe, that very few ships, at the com* 
mencement of the war, had more than two-thirds of thdir cnew, 
what are called regular bred seamen ; and we believe that not 
-twenty of his Majesty’s ships had at any period the war 
so large a proportion as two thirds. Further, it must be ob- 
served, that the officers were included in the number of men 
voted ; and the whole of these actually employed, may, at a 
low estimate, be taken at 4000. Assuming, however, to be 
quite within bounds, that only one fourth, or 12,971 of the 
51,885 men voted were landsmen and boys, and taking the 
officers at 4000, we find, that in fact only 84,914 seamen were 
required for the fleet at the commencement of the war in 
17513. At that period France had a more powerful navy than 
at present, and French sailprs were then fearless and enthu* 
siustic. The navies of Spain and Holland have, since, dwin* 
died into iusigniflcance ; and though those of Russia and the 
United States are increasing, neither of them is yet so formidable 
as that of France was at the beginning of the revolutionary war. 
Our fleet was at that period also more than adequate to all 
purposes of protection both at home and abroad ; for large 
squadrons were very unprofitably employed in the Mediterra- 
nean, in the West and East Indies, and in various other places, 
conquering islands and colonies. 

tfpon this view of the case, therefore, we think we may safe* 
ly assume, that a fleet, equal to that fitted out at the beginning 
of last war, is likely, under ordinary circumstances, to be fully 
as large a naval force as we shall need at the commencement 
of another war. At present, however, we have only 17,000 
teamen employed in the King’s ships, while, prior to 1798, wc 
had 21,000 ; consequently, to equip as targe a fleet as in 1794, 
■upposing the same proportion of marines to be emplc^ed, anti 
one fourUi only of the additional men required to be latidi^n 
and boys, there will be a demand for 88,914 seamen. 
supposing this or any. greater number of seamen to be; 
they certainly are, in me merchant service, the important 
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quPBtion is^ Can we afTonJ to <ifler llietn such high wages as to 
induce them to enter the King’s service? Every man of com- 
moii hamanity^ who balances the capabilities of the country 
with the alternative in question, will instantly answer this qucs- 
tion in the affirmative. The Government, however, has hither- 
to always decided, and is still disposed, we are afraid, to decide 
otherwise; and some authot*s, like the gallant Captain, justify 
it^ decision. We must entreat our readers, therefore, to at- 
tend to the grounds of this justidcution. 

The leading and conclusive fiict upon this part of the ques- 
tion is, that Government, during w'ar, has not only always re- 
fused to* give its seamen wages, in any way equivalent to what 
they can then earn irt the merchant service, but has not even 
offered them such as they were actually receiving in that ser- 
vice before war broke out. The ordinary wages in the navy, 
now and during war, arc from 1/. Is. to 1/. 15s. per month. 
But the ordinary wages in the merchant service, during peace, 
and when tliere is no such extraordinary demand for seamen 
as war neoossarily produces, cahnot now be stated lower than 
21. 2s. But during last war, that rate rose to 4/., 5/., and 6/. 
That our Government could not, in such circumstopccs, man 
its navy by volunteers, at the rate of \l 7s. per month, must in- 
deed be pretty apparent; and yet it would by no means follow, 
that it could only be manned by impressment. Tlie plea is 
Necessity — that men emdd not be got without it, — and that, in 
spite of flourishing advertisements and active crimps, scarcely 
any were found to enter voluntarily. We can well believe it. 
Wliy should they enter a service where only half price is offer- 
ed for their labour ? or can anything be more preposterous than 
for Government to go into a market, anti, finding no supply can 
be got under the market pricey immediately to seize on the com- 
modity by force, throw down half its value in return, and justify 
theproceeding on the' score of necessity? 

'Inis, in fact, is an epitome of the whole question ; and it is 
truly Impossible to put it on any other foundation. We admit, 
at the same time, that if it had actually been necessary to out- 
bid, or even to equal the enormous wages which seamen drew 
in the merchant service in the later years of the late war, the 
burden on Government would have been very oppressive. But 
the truth .is, as we hope immediately to show, that this prodigb 
OQf rise of wages was occasioned almost entirely by the effects of 
thM wry practice of impressmentf in driving our seamen. abroad, 
aadl ilflp biding, when their services were most wanted, — and 
and on the whole, the country might purchase 
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the free geryices of the seamen at a less exfiense t^n it pow, 
costs to impress them. 

The opinion delivered by the Captain evidently QBfts on 
the supposition, that the high rate of seamen’s wages, during 
the late war, was the natural rate at such a period, and 
was solely occasioned by the war demand for seamen. But . 
the term of apprenticeship at sea is seldom more than five, 
years for very -voung lads, and generally it is not above three, 

{ rears. An intelligent youth may become a very good sai* * 
or in less time even than this ; and, if healthy and active, may 
perform many of the duties of one from the moment of ^o« 
ing on board. The additional demand for seaihen at the be^n- 
ningofwar occasioning a certain rise in their wages, landmen and 
youths should, in the natural course of things, go from other 
employments, and supply our ships, both men of war and mer* 
chant men, with the proper number of hands, though they 
might not all possess the requisite proportion of seamen. But the 
demand for more seamen was also met, during t^je late war, by 
the great number of foreigners who were employed, spi^. after 
its conunencement, both in the King’s and the merchant Wvice ; 
that particular , provision of the Navigation act, which forbids 
taking thenk & rae latter, having been, as usual in time of war, 
suspended by the Legislature in 1793. In no other trade or 
occupation was there any similar influx of foreiCTers ; and there 
is good reason to believe that they amounted at one time to 
one eighth of all the men employed in the navy, and to one third 
of all those in the merchant service. In the remarks prefixed 
to the late census by Mr Rickman, the number of foreign sea* 
men serving on board our ships is stated at 100,000, which 
w'ould be a full third (tf the whole. It may be doubted whe* 
ther the war at any time created a demand for 100,000 sea- 
men more than we had during peace; and this being supplied 
by foreigners, not in general requiring such high money wages 
as the CngUsh, there ought to have been only a very tem- 
porary, if any, rise in the rate of seamen’s wages. In fact, how- 
ever, their wages rose on the breaking out of Die war, and conti- 
nued rising, or very high, till it was brought to a close. Before 
1799, their wages out of the port of London varied from IZ. 58. 
to 17. 15s. per man per month. Immediately after war was 
declared, they rose to si. 15s., and continued at this rate till 
towards 1800, when they rose to 41. 4s. Towards 1803—1804, 
diey rose to 57. 5s,, and were, in some instance^ as high on the 
homeward voyage, in running shirks, or ships sailing without 
convoy, as 67. 6s. per month ; and they continued at this high 
rate till the end of the war, Thusi after the fleet was fuUjr 
vox.. XLl. NO. 81. L 
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manned, and when there could be no demand for any large 
increase in the number of men, the seamen’s wages continued 
to rise, and remained permanently higher than tney were first 
carried by the influence of the sudden demand occasioned by 
war. 

Now if this advance had been caused by the mere demand for 
seamen, independent of the violence used to obtain them, a simi- 
lar advance must have taken place in the wages of the artificers 
who prepared the increased number of ships required, and for 
whose service there must have been a proportionably great de- 
mand. To equip fleets, shipwrights and sailmakers arc as ne- 
cessary as sailors. Both these classes of workmen, however, 
generally perform task-work, and, being paid proportionably 
to the labour and skill required, it is difficult to ascertain 
with precision what they actually gain. There is, however, in 
both trades a settled rate of wages; — and this rate "xas not in- 
creased by the toar. Thus, before 1793, the rate of shipwrights’ 
wages at London was Ss. Gd. per day in winter, and in summer, 
when working what is called day and quarter, or from five 
o’clock in the morning till seven o’clock at night, 4s. 4^d. 
This rate continued unaltered till 1804, when, after a consider- 
able disturbance^ it was raised to 5s. a day through the year, 
no day and quarter w’ork being allowed. By working task- 
work, for which, however, only the best workmen are taken, 
they might sometimes gain nearly double the rate of the daily 
pay. Thus, when the greatest momentary demand existed for 
their labour, these workmen got but a trifling addition to their 
pay, while the rate of the seamen’s wages was fully trebled 
for several years, and in many instances quadrupled. The 
rise in the rate of shipwrights’ wages also was occasioned 
principally by the general rise of prices, and scarcely at all 
by the increased demand derived from the war. The general 
rise of prices, however, is at all times of little consequence to 
the seaman, because food and lodging are provided for him by 
his employers. Before 1793, the average rate of sailmakers’ 
wages was 2Js. per week; towards 1797, they rose to 24s., sub- 
scquehtly to 27s. ; and before the close of the war to 30s., at 
which rate they now remain, though in general the men do not 
^ obtain full employment, It is peculiar then to the seamen, that 

* ibeii^ wages rise at the breaking out of war, and continue high as 
lonj0^ war lasts ; and this rise, whether compared to the sdth 

• j^^veceive both before an^ after the war, or to the wages of 
JPi^r labourers, can only be caused by that impressment to 
“’whic^ they, and they only, are exposed. 

THid thi« species of Coercion must be met on the part of the* 
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merchants, by the offer of higher wages, is evident from its own 
nature. Sir Matthew Decker long ago said, * The Grand 

* Seignior cannot do a more absolute act, than to order a man to 

* be dragged away from bis family, and agailist his will run his 

* head before the mouth of a cannon; and if such actswerefrequent 
‘ in Turkey upon any one set of useful men, would it not drive 

* them avonijto other countries^ and thin their numbers pcarlp, and 
‘ would not the remainingfew double on treble their wages ?• 

* WHICH IS THE CASE WITH OUR SAILORS IN TIME OF WAR, tO 

‘ the great detriment of our trade and manufactures.* When Sir 
Matthew wrote, the United States of America were British co- 
lonies, and could neither employ nor protect our seamen. The 
cftects of impressment, both in driving them away and increas- 
ing their wages, will now be doubly pernicious ; for America of^ 
fers them certain employment and a safe asylum. The gallant 
Captain whose opinions we are combating also states, * If Go- 

* vernment, from necessity, proceed to use coercive measures^ the 

* merchant will also offer higher voages and greater advantages 

* than heretofore in much the same ratio with which the measures 

* of government are enforced.* Thus he also sees, that the high 
rate of 6eamen*8 wages during war is the effect of impressment. 
As the capability of the country to purchase their services will 
become more evident as this fact is better established, we shall 
endeavour to show what influence the dangers peculiar to the na- 
val service, and the waste of life occasioned by battle and ship- 
wreck, have on wages. We hope, at the same time, to satisfy 
the rentier, that no roafon can be discovered in this influence, 
why our population should avoid the naval service. 

Except impresstnent, sailors on board merchant vessels are 
exposed to very lew more dangers when the country is engaged 
in hostilities, than when it is in a state of peace. 8ome trifle 
must be allowed for the probability of being captured, and 
losing their emoluments, while they are consigned to a dun- 
geon in a foreign country : But merchant vessels do not in ge- 
neral make resistance ; and on board them consequently, sail- 
ors run no more risk during war of being knocked on the 
head, or of losing a leg, than during peace. The war, there- 
fore, of itself, does- not cause wages to rise in them. In priva- 
teers, and vessels carrying letters of marque, where the men are 
e%pixed to the chances of battle, the' increased danger is ^und 
to be adequately compensated by a probability of obtaiping 
prize-money ; and wagest in point of fact^ are never higlittS 
on board themy than on board ordinary merchant vessels. Thef^' 
being only fitted out during war, when wages, owing to impress- 
ment, are exorbitantly high, people serving on board them are 

L 2 
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ftlvrayg well paid. What they receive, therefore, forms no cri> 
terion forjudging either of the natural rate of seamen’s wages, 
or of the sum it might be necessary to give for the voluntary ser- 
vice of seamen in the King’s ships. 

The effects of impressment in raising the wages of seamen, 
do not, however, terminate with the war, but operate even 
during peace. Six months rarely pass without rumours being 
circulated that press- warrants are to be issued ; the fear of 
which has, in some measure, the same effect as if they were ac- 
tually issued. We have known several instances during peace, 
of young men whose only reason for not going to sea, or 
for returning to their friends and engaging in other employ- 
ments, after beginning their career as sailors, was the fear 
of impressment. ‘ Hespectable young men,’ says Mr Ur- 
quhart, whose experience as a shipmaster and shipowner for 
several years is on this point of some authority, * will not now 

* enter into the sea service, from fear of being impressed, and 

* having their hopes blasted through life. ' The wages of sea- 
men in merchant vessels, during peace, are therefore some- 
what higher on account of impressment than they otherwise 
would be. 

It has been already stated, that the wages of seamen out of 
the port of London, were from 1/. 5s. to 1/. 158. per month, 
before the commencement of the war in 1793. At present, 
they are from 2l. to 21. 5s. The average, therefore, between 
last peace and the present, is \l. 18s. 3d. per man per month. 
Seamen, we are informed, can at present be had in the United 
States of America for 1 1 dollars ; o**, assuming the dollar to be 
equ.^! to ^s. 3d., at 2l. 6s. 9d. per month, this being, in fact, the 
average of seamen’s wages throughout the Union. Taking in- 
to consideration the fact that articles of clothing, the chief ne- 
cessaries the sailor has to purchase, — food and lodging being 
found him when employed, — are dearer in America tlian in 
Britain, it would appear that the wages of seamen at e not higher 
there than here. Two guineas a moqth, therefore, may be 
taken as the general average rate of seamen’s wages. If we 
odd to this two pounds Sterling per month, the estimated ex- 
pense of victualling each seaman in the navy, we may take the 
% whole pay of seamen, compared with the pay of other la- 
bourers, at U, 2s. per month of 28 days, or very nearly Ss. per 
Now, this sum is considerably less than the wages of 
’^wqswrights and saiimakers; and we believe it may even be ta- 
■'****. average wages of skilletl artisans in Great 
‘•i^ich Is generally slated at 8s. to 3s. Cd. per day. The 
. aapr^ rate of wages, therefore, in merchant vessels, even en- 
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hanced as it is by impressment) is not) during peace) higher tban- 
tbe rate of wages in otlier employments. It is also somewhat 
curious to observe, that while tlie rate of wages for all other arti- 
sans is considerably higher in the United States than in Britain, 
the rate of seamen’s wages is not higher. During the war even, 
the rate of seamen’s wages in that country followed, at a distance^ 
the fluctuations of the rale in this. In the United States, when 
our merchants were giving five guineas, sailors could be had 
for 20 dollars. Owing to the facility with which seamen tran^ 
port themselves from one country to another where they are bet- 
ter paid for their labour, their wages are likely to be more on a 
par, in different and distant countries, than the wages of other 
labourers. Owing also to the peculiar practice which is the 
subject of our remarks, the wages of seamen will always be 
very nearly on a level in America and in Britain ; rather lower, 
perhaps, in the latter country, during peace, and considerably 
higher, as in fact we find them, during war. 

There are several occupations on the water, as those of fisher- 
men, pilots, boatmen, &c. in which men are more exposed to 
danger and hardships, than seamen on board merchant ves- 
sels. But although the pecuniary rewards in those occupa- 
tions arc not great, there is never any want of men. Fur ex- 
ample, in the evidence given before the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Foreign Trade, which sat in 1822, it is stated, 
that the boatmen of the Southern coast of England, were so 
numerous that they were in great distress for want of em- 
ployment. The wages of these classes of sea* faring men de- 
pend on casualties, and therefore cannot be estimated ; but their 
mode of living is a sufficient proof that they arc not, on the 
whole, much better paid than seamen in the merchant service. 
It is also a general fact, that no country, qualified by nature to 
carry on trade by sea, and engage in fisheries, has ever been 
checked in its career of industry by a want of men, ready, for a 
comparatively small remuneration, to encounter all the dangers 
of the ocean. Our own history supplies numerous examples 
of sailors growing riotous for want of employment ; but none of 
offers of employment which nobody was ready to embrace. The 
celebrated Navigation Act was originally passed because our 
ships were lying idle, and our sailors out of employment. Th#» 
frequent change of scene which is a sailor’s lot, and his al- 
ternate privations and enjoyments, make his both a pleas- 
ing and a healthy occupation. It is moi'eover spirit-stirring^^ 
and not dull and deadening, like throwing a shuttle 
twisting a cotton thread. When tliese circumstances ara 
addeil to the facts we have stated, our readers, we trust, 
will be satisfied, Uiat the siqiposed hardships of a sailor’i lifil 
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have Httle or no influence on his wages, and none in pre- 
venting any proportion of our population, which can find em- 
ployment and pay at sea, from voluntarily becoming seamen* 

But all the dangers proper to sea-going, independent of those 
which arise from fighting, are as great and alarming on board 
merchants’, as on board the King’s ships, — on board small and 
heavily-laden coasters, navigating amidst rocks and shoals, as 
on board the magnificent castles which float with such ease and 
majesty over the deep blue sea. Nay, from the very circum- 
stance of the King’s ships being equipped for fighting, which 
requires more hands than are necessary for the mere manage- 
ment of the vessel as a sailing machine, — from there being on 
board of them proper persons to attend to the different depart- 
ments; and also, from the superior manner in which his Majes- 
■y’s ships are provided with cordage, spars, &c. no expense be- 
ing spared as to the materials, however niggardly and avaricious 
ihe Government may be as to paj'ing the seamen, — there can be 
no question that the dangers and hardships incident to sea-going, 
as well as the labour required from the men, are in fact much 
ess in the King’s, than in merchant vessels. 

But the danger and horror of battle, say some of the advo- 
cates for cruelty, terrify men from serving their country at sea ; 
and can only be cflectually counteracted by the violence of im- 
pressment, the gentle castigation of the cat*o’*ninc-tails, and 
degrading our ships by making them gaols for felons. This, 
however, is absurd, as well as insulting. Courage is one of 
the most common qualities of human nature ; and the love of 
enterprise and prize-money — the hope of distinction, or national 
rivalry — have always been found to make the perils of war ra- 
ther a recommendation than otherwise to the profession. Not 
to dwell, however, on disputable matters, we shall state some 
facts to show, that very scanty rewards arc sufficient to induce 
men voluntarily to brave the dangers of naval warfare. 

In the frst place, there is no class of vessels which procures 
seamen with greater facility than privateers, although, on board 
them, the men are exposed to all the dangers of battle, without 
at all times possessing that surgical aid which can do so much 
to heal and relieve the pain of wounds. They also hold out no 
prospect of that permanent provision for the seamen if disabted, 
which is always bestowed on those who are wounded in the 
national service. Of the facility with which this class of ves- 
sels procures men, we siiali quote one memorable example. 
* The traders of Liverpool, ’ says Mr Chalmers, * < alone fitu d 

Jistimate of the Ctwaparative Strength of Great Britain, p. 40, 
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* out, at the bep;inning of the war with France, between tbt 

* 26th of July 1778 and the 17th of April in the following 3 'ear, 

* one hundred and twenty privateers, each armed with from 10 

* to 30 guns, but mostly with from 14 to 20. From an accu<^ 

* rate list, containing the name and appointment of each vessel, 

* it appears, that these privateers measured 30,787 tons, car- 

* Tied 1086 guns, and 8754 men. * In less than eight months, 
therefore, the merchants of one only of the ports of this em- 
pire ^cre able to collect and send to sea a number of lighting 
men equal to the seventh part of the whole additional number 
of men required within one year after the break’ng out of the 
war in 1793. At this time, too, there was a war demand for 
men in the King’s ships, and the merchant ships from the same 
port were as numerous as usual ; so that there can be no iloubt 
but that voluntary enlistment is quite sulRcicnt to procure men 
for fighting ships. At the very moment we are writing, the 
newspapers of almost every day contain accounts of vessels cap- 
tured by pirates, or by men who have scarcely one chance more 
of making prize-money than the men who serve on board le- 
galized privateers and men-of-war; and j'et they freely encounter 
ail the dangers of the sen and of war, and, in addition, all the 
ignominy of crime, and all the chances of dying by the hand 
of the public executioner. They are outlaws, we know ; but 
they have partly become so from a love of that brisk excitement 
occasioned by the dangers which less cnter}>rising mortals ima- 
gine are sufficient to deter our hardy countrymen from volun- 
tarily entering on board our glory- covered navy. 

Neither do ike men-of-war ever want officers^ though expos- 
ed as much as the men to all the dangers of battle and of the 
sea. During the greater part of la^t war, our ships were 
crowded with volunteer officers ; and the Admirnhy v'as in a 
manner besieged by those who, having already tasted both the 
bitters and the sweets of the service, were anxious to be again 
employed. The pay of naval officers is not, however, so great ns 
to tempt men from civil occupations. Prize- money and pensions 
may sometimes enable them to pass the evening of their lives in 
opulence ; but, in most cases, the greatest economy only preserves 
them from want and distress. ’ The average of their regular 
emoluments indeed places them above the level of the upper ser- 
vants of their bretliren who have engaged in commerce, or de- 
voted themselves to the liberal professions. But, notwithstanding 
the smallness of their wages, more men can always be obtained 
for officers than the country can employ. The present num- 
ber of officers amounts to about 10,000; and of these there are', 
about 2^0, including only Admirals, Captains, nad Ivic^te^ - 
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nantSy more than •were ever employed at any one period of the 
wwrr, or than can ever be employed. 

Xhere is one particular class of officers to which we shall still 
further advert* because their conduct* and the conduct of the Go- 
vernment towards them* illustrates ail the principles we wish to 
see acted on with regard to the seamen. Up to the middle 
of the late war, there was a great want of well-educated 
Medical men in the navy. The barbarous manner in which 
the sick and wounded were treated* was long assigned as one 
cause of the unpopularity of the service, and was in fact made 
a specific ground of complaint by the sailors in the mutiny ol 
1797. Fortunately, the rank in society, and the wealth of 
the medical profession, secured for its members that degree 
of protection from the Government which, judging by its con- 
duct towards the seamen, would not have been accorded to 
them as men. Notwithstanding the great want of surgeons, 
the Admiralty never thought of impressing them. It advertised 
its wants, aiid offered a suitable remuneration. Several measures 
were gradually introduced to add respectability to the situation 
of ship's surgeon, till, in 1H05, the metlical officers of the navy 
had a rank assigned them, with salaries, not large, if compared to 
their expensive education, but very handsome, according to the 
general scale for remunerating officers in the navy. By this they 
were secured from insult, and ensured a comfortable subsistence. 
In a short time, a stream of medical men, from all parts of the 
country, almost forced away the Transport Board. It was no 
longer a question which University should send some of its 
starveling students for ship- doctors, or what apothecary should 
elect this mode of providing for a riotous apprentice, but 
to which of the numerous respectable candidates the vacant 
situation of assistant- surgeon should be given. This example is 
particularly instructive; because there is no class of persons em- 
ployed in the navy who suffer more than medical men, from the 
inconveniences of the sea and the unpleasantnesses of discipline. 
They are in general well-educated and indulgently brought up, 
And, having reached the age of manhood before tlicy go to see, 
are considerably annoyed by the mode of living, which passes 
unheeded by those who have been accustomed to it from their 
infiincy. In this case, the Government wanted a particular 
dass of officers, just as it wants seamen ; it held forth encourage- 

t them to come forward, and more came than could be 
1. — It is incumbent on the advocates of impressment to 
IV, if we acted on the same principle towards the sea- 
ilar results would not be produced, 
jb unwilling to tire our readers by too many details, 
stilt quote another illustration of the principle we a^e 
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endeavouring to cstablitih. The Marines arc exposed to the 
same hardships, .dangers and privations, as the seamen, being 
fed and treated in the same manner on board ship, and having 
no more privileges than the seamen, except the confidence re- 
posed in them. Yet the pay of the marines is from 17s. 
5d. to 1/. 23. Id. per month, in proportion to the length of 
their service ; while the veriest landsman, wearing a blue jacket, 
receives, without any deduction, 1/. Is. from the moment of go- 
ing on board. They have therefore no advantages whatever 
over the seamen but those of limited service and occasional re- 
laxation on shore, both of which could be easily extended to 
volunteer seamen; and yet this corps was always able, with lit- 
tle or no difficulty, to obtain plenty of men. It not only sup- 
plied the increased number of ships with the full complement of 
marines, but that complement was increased. In 1703, the 
proportion of marines to the whole number of men voted, was 
12,1 15 out of 85,000, or one-seventh ; in the latter years of the 
war, the proportion was generally 31,400 out of 130,000, or con- 
siderably more than one-fifth ; and great as was this increase, in 
1813 the marine corps had more than 5000 supernumeraries, 
isince peace, the marine corps has not been reduc^ in the same 
proportion as the seamen ; and they now amount to more than 
one- third of the whole. 

It would appear also, from the increase in the number of 
marines in the loiter years of the war, that the waste of life oc- 
casioned by battle and sliipwreck had little or no influence on 
their wages : and there is obviously no reason why it should 
have any greater influmice on the wages of seamen. We are 
able however to state, pretty correctly, the probable waste of life 
in the naval service ; and it will be found so little beyond the 
average mortality in other trades and professions, as not to be 
worth consideration. From the accurate sick-lists, and other 
accounts of the crews, which are kept on board men-of-war, it 
is easy to ascertain the state of the crews as to sickness and the 
num Iwr of deaths ; and it appears, that the average mortality 
of Uie navy during three years of the late war was 1 in 30.29. 
More than a half of this number died of disease, and the 
rest fell a sacrifice to the v&rious accidents, including bat- 
tles, shipwrecks, upsetting of boats, &c. to which sailors are 
liable. We are infbrmed, that in several of the trades of the 
metropolis, the members of which, like the sailors, are between tlic 
ages of 1 6 and 60, the average mortality is greater than aidong 
seamen; showing that, with all the accidents to which tlM^ 
are liable, the chances of life are in their favour. The follow- 
ing Table shows, at one view, the number of killed and wound- 
pa in the five great naval victories of tlie late war, which 




lillatcd the Disposing fleets of all Europe. The accounts are 
Uiken fi'om Mr James’s Naval History, and differ a little from 
the accounts published at the time in the Gazettes ; but we be- 
lieve them to be more correct. They make the number of kill- 
ed and wounded greater than the Gazette accounts ; and we 
therefore have no motives for our preference, but the conviction 
of their greater accuracy. 



Date of the 
I) aval Victory. 


Name of the Admiral 
who commanded tlie 
Fleet, 


On board 
the Fleet. 


Juno 'Jst, 179t*. Lord Howe. IT.Stl 290 

Fub. 14tli, 1797. Earl St Vincent, 9,9(K) 73 

Oct. 11th, 1797. Lord Duncan. 8,221 203 

Aug. 1st, 1798. Lord Nelson. 7,401 218 

Oct. 21st, 1805. Lord Nelson. 18,725 449 

Totals 61,488 1233 3626 

Total killed and wounded 4859 


If we compare thesp accounts with the numbers of killed and 
wounded in land battles, it will be evident, that the risks of na^ 
val warfare are not very great. The single bottle of Talavera, 
in killed, wounded, and missing, cost the country more men than 
all these naval victories. 'Without including the missing, the num- 
ber of killed and wounded was 4,714, being only 145 less than 
the number of killed and wounded in all the naval battles. The 
projiortion of the killed to the wounded was somewhat greater 
in the naval victories, than in the indecisive land-battle ; in the 
former there being 1,233 killed, while in the latter there were 
only 801. There were only 18,500 men at Talavera, however, 
while in the naval actions there were at least 60,000, making the 
proportion of killed in the land battles, in proportion to the 
number of men engaged, more than twice as great as in the na- 
val victories. This makes the statement probable, though we 
know not on what authority it rests, that the comparative loss 
of life during the late war, was three times greater in the army 
than in the navy. 

^ Having by these remarks cleared away some supposed difficult 
tii^ and shown that there are no circumstances naturally and 
flCtMiiarily connected with sea-going which should cause sailors 
■to receive much higher wages than other labourers, and none 
necessarily connected with the naval service which should obr 
^ii^vGovernment to give higher wages than sailors receive in 
fffierchant vessels during peace, we shall proceed to compare the 
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expense of hiring their voluntary service with the cost of im- 
pressing them. 

Sailors being only labourers of a particular class, unless a ge- 
neral rise should take place in the rate of wages, 21, 2s. per niua 
per month in addition to their food, being about the average 
wages of artisans, and rather more than the average of their 
wages between last peace and the present, will be quite suilicient 
to buy their voluntary services. At present, including petty 
olHcers, who are taken from the seamen, the average rate 
of wages in the King’s service is about U. 8s. The number 
of seamen retjuired at the commencement of war being taker! at 
SS,f)l4', making, with the 17,000 men now employed, .^.*3,014, 
their wages, at 2l. 2s. per man per month, will amount to 
1,526,4.02/. per year. But the wages of the same number of 
men, at present, amount to 1,017,684/. It must, however, bo 
recollected, that the sum we have stated would buy the services 
of able seamen, while, in the estimate of present wages, a great 
number of ordinary seamen are include.'!. In fact, tberefire, so 
large a sum would not be necessary; but supposing it should, 
tlic difference is only 508,8 18/. per year. Wc admit that this 
is a very considerable sum : But, in the first place, if it be no 
more than the fair price of the services it is intended to purchase, 
with what pretence of justice can it be withheld ? — or can any 
thing be more monstrous than for a rich and lavish Goverii- 
inent like ours, to use the im)st cruel violence and oppression ; to 
compel its best and brave.-t servants to work for it, for less than, 
but for its intcrrcrcncc, they could obtain from private employ- 
ers? After all, the sum we have mentioned is not double the *a- 
inount of what is annually bestowed, both in y'car.s of war and 
peace, on officers who cannot possibly be employed, — while the 
sum required for the seamen is only during years of war. Not 
to be stinted in our concessions, wc sliall admit, that, at the com- 
mencement of a war, merchants would offer somewhat higher 
wages than Government, and that the latter might, in conse- 
quence, find it necessary to increase its offers, — w'e will even ad- 
mit that 4/. per month might, for the moment, be dcmaiideil ; 
but this sum is so much larger than the ordinary' earnings of 
boatmen, lightermen, and other maritime labourers and arti- 
sans, that it could only be the fault of Government if they did 
not soon crowd to our men-of*war and merchant ships, and sink 
the wages on board of them to the average level. Admitting, 
therefore, that a somewhat larger sum than 1,526,452/. wOtild 
be rc(juired for the first year of war, and even supposing it to bo 
wholly an additional charge, can it be put in competition with 
all the moral and social evils, and, we must also add, the ov 
pense, of impressment ? 
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The last consideration alone, we think, is decisive of the 
whole question — as we have no doubt that we shell be able to 
show that the nation pays a great deal more, in money alone, to 
say nothing of feelings and character, for the system of im- 
pressment than many times the additional wages b^ which its 
necessity might be avoided. And, in theirs/ place, if it be clear, 
as we trust it now is, that the high rate of wages in the mer- 
chant service during war, is entirely owing to the practice of 
impressment, it is obvious, that in this way alone a far greater 
burden is laid on the country than the additional wages for 
which we are contending. It is obvious enough, that all the 
sums the merchants arc thus obliged to pay, must ultimately be 
paid by the country at large, in the advanced price of their 
commodities. Now, the number of men in the merchant ser- 
vice is always greater than that of the seamen in our fleets. — 
But the rise which impressment occasions in their wages is ad- 
mitted to be from 3/. to 4/. per month, — whereas the addition 
which we propose in the King’s ships, is only from 12s. to 15s. 
It follows, therefore, that if the necessity of the greater rise 
could be avoided by conceding the smaller, the country at large 
would save three or four times the amount thus justly and pro- 
fitably advanced by the Government. 

In the second place, it is obvious, that the establishment for im- 
pressing and securing the men must cost a considerable sum. Dur- 
ing the late war, according to * Steels’ JLists, ’ the number of sta- 
tions where we had press-gangs varied from 45 at the commence- 
ment, to 34 at the close of the war ; and at these different stations 
there were employed from 18 to 25 Captains, and from 47 to 
59 Lieutenants, with a number of men amounting on an ave- 
rage to not less than 20 at each station. Here then we had at 
least 1000 men, or as many as would man a first-rate, employed, 
not to contend against the national foes, but to impress our own 
people ! We have calculated the expense of this machinery for 
capturing our seamen, and are quite certain that it amounted 
to very little short of 100,000/. a year. Lieutenant Tomlinson * 
states, that 3000 persons were employed in the impress service, 
at an annual cost of 176,280/., during the war of 1756 ; who, it 
would appear from his statements, did not procure a much greater 
tntaiber of men than they themselves amounted to. He adds, that 
there were 2250 men employed on board guardships, * consi- 
dered in no other light than as reservoirs mr impressed men, * 
Mid that they cost 156,000/, per annum. At the same time, 
there were 40 tenders employed to convey the impressed men 
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from the spots where they were seized to the ships in which they 
were to serve ; and the same intelligent ofBccr estimates their 
expense at 20,280/. |)er year. During the late war, instead of 
three guard-ships wnich Lieutenant Tomlinson mentions, there 
were never less than five Iine*of>battle ships, and sometimes 
eight, one 50 gun ship, three frigates, and five sloops, employ- 
ed for the purpose of securing impressed men. In all other em- 
ployments, too, workmen find their way to the spots where their 
services are requisite ; and our seamen find their own way to 
America. The expense, therefore, of conveying impressed seamen 
to the King’s ships, is entirely occasioned by the impress system. 
During the late war, the number of men employed on board 
guard-ships and tenders amounted at the very lowest to 1500, 
who, together with the vessels, calculating by the * Naval Es- 
timates’ for IbOO, must have cost the country at least 157,085/. 
per year. 

But the expense of this system of constraint is not limited by 
the cost'of the machinery for seizing and securing impressed 
men in the first instance. There must be, it is obvious, and 
there are, bodies of men on board ships, to retain impres- 
sed men in obedience, and prevent them carrving on the 
ships. Would any man stay a single hour in a ship to which 
he has been carried by force like a slave, — in which he has 
the sweepings of our gaols for his companions, — where his 
pay is only the third part of the sum he could earn if he were 
at liberty, — and where he is subjected to a system of flog- 
ging that is scarcely surpassed, except that it is carried into 
execution under the formalities of law, by the whippings 
to which the West Indian slave is exposed ? — would any im- 
pressed man, we ask, stay on board our ships a single hour, 
if he were not retained by others ? Now, those who enforce 
this system of coercion and constraint on board ship, are, 
first and chieflj', the armed officers, and afterwards, under their 
direction, the armed soldiers or marines. We know that both 
these classes of men arc useful to contend against an enemy,—- 
that they both fight and keep impressed men in awe, — tlmt they 
are both heroes and gaolers ; but, in this latter character, they 
are prodigiously expensive to the country. 

The number of Captains and Lieutenants actiialltj emplmjed on 
board our ships, is not too great probably for the exigencies of Hie 
service; but the number of midshipmen greatly surpasses all 
useful bounds. The principal employment of these young gen- 
tlemen is to look after the seamen. And the worst of it is, that 
after their youth has been wasted in this unpleasant service, it 
becomes the duty of the country to provide for them, which is ■ 
done by promoting them, though there is no room for them in 
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actual employment, to the rank of Licutenanta, Captains, and 
Admiral!;!. \Ve estimate, that the annual expense to the coun- 
try, for half-pay to the onpetjiutms officers of these four classes, 
is S24>,486/. per year ; and admitting that half of this is caused 
by Parliamentary influence, we shall have 162,243/. as ah an- 
nual charge, occasioned hy impressment^ for superfluous oflicers. ■ 
With regard, again, to the Marines, we conceive it to be 
quite plain, that more than one half of them are retained and 
paid for, chiefly, if not altogether, for the' sake of the coercion 
they exercise over the discontented, because impressed, seamen. 
If they were intended chiefly to be disembarked on an enemy’s 
coast, or to form a flying camp, or to be employed as skilful 
marksmen, they would be trained to these purposes, and only 
sent on board ships in active service. I'he reverse is however 


the fact. They are embarked in a .-till greater proportion on 
board gu.ird-ships, which never go to sea, than on board sea-going 
ships; they are rarely practised in the iK.Zi!rclous undertaking of 
disembarking in haste with cannon and stores, so as to form a fly- 
■ ing army ; anti they are as rarely good marksmen. I’he marines 
are of no use when in barracks, as far as defending the country is 
concerned; and when on board ship, they have no other cxclu- 
she duty to perform, than to keep impressed inoii in obedience. 
Sailors can easily be trained to tio all the duty of .soldiers ; but sol- 
diers sent on board sh'p for the purpose ot keeping the sailors in 
obedience, cannot mix with tbcm; and therefore never le.u n the 
duties of sailors. They are not, therefore, as efficient a lH)dy of 
men for the purposes of national defence as sailors. The latter al- 
so are only paid when they are actually embarked, while the ina- 
rines are paid in barracks as well as on board .ship. Taking the re- 
turn of the state of the marine corps, laid before the House of 
Commons in 1821, as the basis of our calculation.s, we can 
state, that this hotly of soldiers to keep sailors in obedience 
cost, during the war, on an aynrage, about 400,000/. per nii-^ 
num^MORU t/um as many sailors ’would have cos/, as ihere 
private innrines actually embarked. 

however, another item to state, which, independent 
.i^%oral consu eratioiis, would, of itself, turn the mere rnonev 
^nce decidedly against impressment. The pi incipal cause ol 
fixate war with America, was the resistance that country made 
tote right of search, and the tenacity with which we perse- 
vered in it. I he Americans would probably have never thouifht 
of contending against this right as applied lo goods at least the 
popular that country, unsupported by which, the Gc- 

veinmeni^lild not have carried on war, would not have been 
cxaspwat«ibgamst us, had it not been for our practice of 
aoarching'^cncau vessels for British scanuu. The / ighi which 
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we persevered in supfMrting» and wh ich we went to war to support* 
was the right of continuing uncontrolled the oppression nr our 
own seamen. It would seem* however* from the fact of wages 
in American ships being at present nearly on a par with wages in 
British merchant ships* and from the rate of wages in both having 
been nearly equal* or rather higher in ours at every period of 
the war* that there was no motive whatever for our seamen to 
desert their country* but the ill treatment they received. And 
yet they burst asunder all those ties which bind men to 
their native land* gave up family* friends, and kindred*»to seek* 
amidst strangers in a foreign country* security from the hated 

E ractice of impressment ! But for that* our seamen never would 
ave deserted ; and therefore* whatever might have been our 
right of search in theory* it would never have been a subject of 
dispute, for it would never have been brought into practice. 
Impressment was the cause why our seamen deserted ; and their - 
desertion brought on war, to preserve a riglit to impress them 
wherever they could be found ! We are entitled, then, to charge 
the whole expense of the late war with America to our system 
of impressment. We do not pretend to calculate the millions 
which it cost; but we feel that it is quite impossible to estimate 
the moral injury occasioned by our repeated naval defeats. If 
every one of our seamen were to receive ten pounds a month, 
their services would be cheaply purchased, compared with the 
consequences of that war — carried on to prevent them finding a 
refuge from the tyranny of our naval laws* and still worse na- 
val customs. 

It would also appear from the fact, that labourers of every 
kind* except sailors^ receive much higher wages in the United 
Slates of America than in England, that impressment, by mak- 
ing sailors thus unnaturally plenty and cheap in that country* 
has enabled it to form a navy much sooner than it could other- 
rwisc have done. But for this circumstance, the wages of sea- 
men would have been, for some years to come* so much Ipwet 
in this country than in America, that the Americans would 
had little more trade than that of their own coasts. ImpresscQ^nl 
has* therefore* contributed to make that country a great 
time power; and has also enabled her successfully to comp^ 
with Great Britain in every branch of foreign trade. It is qti^ 
clear at least* that* but for the comparative low rate of seamy's 
wages in America* and their comparatively high rate in our ow'u 
country* both of which were caused by impressment, we should 
have retained more* though it is not easy perhaps to decide 
how much* and the Americans would have acquired less* of the 
carrying trade. If we add to the other expenses of impress- 

3 
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ment ihe loss thus occasioned to the empire^ we shall swell the 
amount to many millions — and alFord another striking illustra- 
tion of the many collateral and unforesc^ evils that always arise 
from a systematic course of injustice in any department of the 
government. 

We might have some patience under this system, ruinous as 
it is, could it be considered as the means by which the men 
have been prQ^^ured whose exertions have achieved so many 
brilliant victories. The truth is, however, that they have been 
obtained in spite of it. The officers of our ships— the marines 
and landsmen, who are as brave as the rest of their countrymen 
— and the boys, who grow up to manhood in the naval service, are 
all volunteers. To ascertain exactly the relative expense of im- 
pressment, we ought obviously to know what number of men it 
has actually procured : But on this important part of our subject, 
we regret that we have been unable to procure correct informa- 
tion. We solicited this in the proper quarter ; but having ob- 
tained no satisfaction, we can only refer to some general facts, 
which show that impressment has never been the efficient means 
of procuring men for our fleet. 

* I should imagine, ' says Lieutenant Tomlinson, * the Ministry 
would be glad to embrace any plan for manning the fleet with vo- 
lunteers which carries a reasonable probability of success, as they 
sufficiently experienced the slow progress of raising seamen by im- 
pressing them in 1770 and 1771. Fur after a hot impress of live 
calendar months, t. e. from the 23d of September 1770 to the 22d 
of February 1771, besides the advantage of the first surprise; and 
after sweeping London of great numbers of those idle dissolute 
people who commonly enter on board men of war the first break- 
ing out of an impress, and after all the gaols had been swept, 
and the refuse of the kingdom gathered together, they only mus- 
tered in their ships about thirty-three thousand men (exclusive of 
marines) ^ all denominations, in which were a great many officers, 
and a very considerable number of servants, besides the comple- 
ments of all the tenders, ^-c. ; so as to make the number of people 
1, who really were seamen, very inconsiderable for the time, 
under the very advantageous circumstances wherewith that 
jress was favoured, especially when we consider that the navy 
supposed already to muster sixteen thousand men (marines in- 
cluded) when the impress broke out. But, to my certain know- 
; l«i|e, a very considerable number of those that were raised were 
miserable objects I'ever saw in the navy, or heard tell of. * 
1^ adds in a note — * I do not mean to intimate, in the least degree, 
by what is above said, that there was any neglect concerning the 
mean.s necessary to be used for raising more good seamen at that 
time', but only to show how much more tedious the raising of sea- 
lin' by^^aspressing is than people in general suppose. And the rea- 
2 
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son of it will be in a great measure accounted for, when we recollect 
that, in September 1770, three thousand seamen Jled ashore Jirom the 
colliers^ between Yarmouth roads and the Nore, and that great num« 
bers nbvaifs Jiee into the country upon those occasions, and betake 
themselves to husbandry and various other employments ; and also, 
that many Jiee to Holland^ &c. as shown in the course of this work.* 
We know from personal sources of information, that a si- 
milar statement might be made as to the number of men ob- 
tained by impressment at the commencement of the war in 1793. 
Notwithstanding alt the efforts which were then made, our ships 
were, for two or three years, not above two- thirds manned as to 
numbers, and the quality of the men was also very bad. We will 
venture indeed to assert, that the number of men obtained by 
impressment in eighteen months, throughout the whole kingdom, 
did not amount to 3(),()U0. One of the ways in which seamen 
keep out of the clutches of the prcss>gang, is described in the 
following passage. Indeed, it is obvious that all their inge- 
nuity will be tasked for this purpose; and after the resolution of 
the Cabinet to make war on the seamen, is known by its being 
carried into eflcct, they are wary enough either to keep con- 
cealed or flee their country ; and it is only when some soli- 
tary victim forgets himself over his grog, or in the arms of his 
mis-tress, that he beromes the prey of the press-gang. 

‘ Independently of these modes of escaping the service,* says 
the author of Cursory Suggestions, ‘ there are various means of 
evading tlic impress, wliich were successfully had recourse to by 
our seamen during the latter years of the last war, and which seem 
scarcely to admit of remedy under the old system. ’ — ‘ 1 have be- 
fore remarked, that all outward-bound vessels had their crews pro- 
tected ^from the impress, and that consequently the men belonging to 
them ran little risk of being impressed till their return to England. 
It w'as the practice with masters of such vessels, when homeward- 
bound, to avail themselves of opportunities of landing their impress- 
ihle men on various parts of the coast in the three Channels, b^ore 
they entered into any port in wliicli there were either press-gangs or 
ships of war. Boats were always on the look-out for such vess^^ 
and readily undertook to land the impressible men, and to supply np.. 
ships from which they took them with old men, who were not iw 
pressible, or with men who were protected as pilots or fishermen, To 
assist in working them into port. The sailors who were thus landed 
remained in the country on the coast, where no press-gangs 
reach them, in a state of idleness, until *lhe vessels they belongealo 
were in readiness to proceed on another voyage, or until opportuni- 
ties oftered for tliem to join other outvoard-bound vessels, into which 
they were secretly conveyed at the out-ports, or on the coast, when 
the weather was favourable for such vessels to proceed on their voy- 
ages ; and when they were once on board, they were protected from. 
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the impress. Hence arose the difficulties that wore experienced in 
procuring good seamen for the navy during the latter years of the 
war ; and hence also the outcry, diat good seamen were no longer 
to be found. All the best seamen^ the steadiest and best behaved men, 
avoided the impress mithout dijicvlty. ' 

. It is a well authenticated fact, that, at the close of the war, 
by far the greater part of our seamen had been brought 
up in the King’s ships, or were men-of- war’s men. When 
our trade employed, on an average, 180,000 seamen, the com- 
plaint was universal, that there were no merchant-bred sea- 
jiien in the King’s service. The merchants did all they could 
to prevent their men being impressed, and engaged only foreign- 
ers, apprentices, or discharged veterans, that they might have 
protected men. From the time, in short, when Edward III. 
embarked his archers on board ship, up to the close of the late 
war, where officers, marines, and men-of> war’s men formed 
more than two- thirds of the crews of our ships, the majority — 
the great majority of the men who have conquered for us on the 
ocean — have voluntarily entered the service of the country'. 

Whatever number of men, also, may have been obtained by 
impressment, is probably more than counterbalanced by the 
numbers who desert. However much desertion from engage- 
ments, may be held in detestation, desertion, when a man is 
impressed, is practically regarded as innocent ; and the practice 
is thus made familiar to the minds of the seamen, by the pre- 
valence of that system. We have no data to estimate the 
precise number who desert; but we have seen whole boats’ 
crews desert ; and have known the seamen, in spite of every 
precaution, steal the boats at night, and escape in tens and 
twenties. It is a fact, too, that they have taken away even 
ships, — as, for example, the Hermione and Danac, — putting to 
death without mercy the officers and marines, who were the 
means of carrying into execution this tyrannical system. Nay, 
what is still more pernicious, and yet a stronger proof of their 
desperation, they have manned the ships of our enemies, and 
have ravished from the brow of their ungrateful country the 
'Wreaths of victory with which they bad adorned it, and which, 
had they been well treated, it would have been their pride and 
their glory to have made more fair and flourishing. Dpr- 
lUg the late war with America, it was confidently stated in the 
public prints, that 16,000 British seamen were employed in the 
merchant vessels and men-of- war of that country, and we see 
ho reason to doubt that this was under the. number. America 
is now'th^ asylum. From the passage we have already quot- 
ed frorn'Ideutenant Tomlinson, it appears, that formerly they 
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fled to Holland. But independent America presents so many 
more advantages, and so many more temptations than Hol- 
land, that it must attract much greater multitudes. The same 
author states the number of seamen who deserted in his time 
at 5000 annually, though he does not vouch for the correctness 
of the statement. The number of desertions is a point which, 
we trust, will be cleared up by some one who has access to the 
naval • Weekly Returns. ’ 

* In Januafy 1814, ' says Captain Marryatt, * I was appointed 
Lieutenant of his Majesty’s ship Newcastle. She did not sail from 
England till the latter end of June in the same year. During this 
interval, we were obliged to have frequent draughts of men, in con* 
sequence of the desertions that took place. In one instance, at Ban- 
try Ba}’, the men were so determined, that they walked down the 
side of the ship in presence of the sentinel at the gangway (a marjne), 
and of the officer of the watch, took possession of one of the ship’s 
boats, and, nolxvith^tnn fling they xuere Jired at with ball cartridges (by 
the marines), persisted in their attempt, and ultimately succeeded in 
gaining the shore. Instating this and subsequent facts, I conceive 
it my duty to observe, that it was not a dislike to the Captain and 
officers of the ship, but a dislike to the compulsive service, that insti- 
gated the men to this conduct. ‘ This spirit of desertion was so 
prevalent, especially among regularly bred seamen, many of whom 
joined the enemy, that when the Newcastle chased the Constitution, 
in February 1815, off Madeira, she was nearly 100 men short of her 
complement of S50. ' 

When the number of men who are driven to desertion by 
impressment, is added to the number employed in the various 
departments of the impress service, it must, wc think, be evident, 
that this niiserabie system, on the whole, and in the long-run, 
def>rives the licet of more men than are obtained by its means, 
without taking into consideration the number which the very ex- 
istence of such an odious practice prevents from entering. 

. * But it is useless, ’ we shall be told, ‘ to dwell on the evils 

* of a practice, the injustice of which has long been acknow- 

* lodged, unless some means can be pointed out to remedy 
‘ them. ’ If our observations are correct, how’ever, there is no- 
evil to be remeilied or avoided — hut Impressment itself: and we 
have therefore nothing to do but to declare that it shall not be 
revived. The sea is almost the native clement of the inhnbitantf 
of our extensive seacoast, and seagoing is a glad and a healthy 
occupation. Crowned with victory, our fleet would have been 
the favourite resort of our immense maritime population, had it 
not been for the stigma cast oti it by impressment. But can men 
of good character be expected voluntarily to enter a service int<^ 
which iulons are sent as n punishment ? Will any man, worth 

M 2 
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having, repair to our ships to herd with criminals ? Certainly 
not. As far as relates to the mode of paying the men, to 
the quality of the provisions, and to all the minute arrange* 
ments of the civil service of the navy, our system is generous 
and almost perfect. Some steps have even been taken to check 
£ruel and indiscriminate punishment ; and it is only necessary to 
decree the abolition of that impressment which is now actually 
extinct, and to restrain the officers still more, not in the power of 
exacting obedience, but in that of inflicting punishment — not in 
their means of preserving order, but in enforcing their caprices 
by cruelty, to induce all the young, the ardent, the elite^ in short, 
of our population, voluntarily to enter the naval service. 

Owing to the bad system we have hitherto pursued, some 
prospective measures might be necessary to procure us men 
at the beginning of a war. The only w’ant which impressment 
can be supposed to supply, is that of smmen at the break- 
ing out of a war, if war should commence mddenly. In a 
very short time all sorts of men will be obtained by their enter- 
ing voluntarily. Our care, therefore, should be to provide, 
during peace, fc/rmen for the commencement of a war. We 
should determine, then, as the basis of prospective measures, 
that the King’s ships should be made, during peace, seminaries 
for educating seamen for the King’s service at the breaking 
out of war. Common sense dictates, that as many hlue-jac- 
kets should be kept in the pay and service of the fleet 
during peace as it requires men. Instead of augmenting 
the proportionate number of marines and officers on board 
ship during peace, we would augment the number of thorough- 
bred seamen. Every man-of-war, therefore, sent to sea, should 
carry as many seamen as possible, consistently with the pre- 
servation of their health. Not a single soldier should be 
embarked, to give our ships the appearance of prisons; and 
every man on board should be as capable of directing a great 
gun, of handling a musket and pike, and of steering a ship 
and managing her sails, as he could be made. At the com- 
mencement of a war, we would distribute this number of good 
l^amen among double the number of ships in which they were 
y^l^iqployed during peace; and we would complete tbe crews of 
■i these ships, either by drafts of soldiers, by enticing other sea- 
men and landsmen by the offer of higher wages, and bounties if 
necessary, or by such other just and honourable means as 
Blight tempt men voluntarily to come forward in the service of 
tlwtr country. Supposing that 25,0()0 thorough- bred seamen 
trere embarked on board our ships during peace, then, at the 
^broE&ing out of a war, by adding 20,000 soldiers and landmen, w« 
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«hould be able immediately to equip and man double the number 
of ships we previously possessed, which, in almost any cir* 
cumstances, would be quite sufficient for any immediate pur- 
pose. On the present system, precisely at the moment when 
the services of our seamen are most wanted, their bosoms are 
filled with indignation at the outrages they suffer; and be- 
fore they can be brought to face the enemy, their spirits are 
subdued by the filth, sickness, and discipline of a guard-ship. 
Instead of this enfeebled, or indignant race of men, we 
would have none but those whose arms were nerved by the 
zeal with which they hastened to the combat. To the number 
of men we could obtain by voluntary enlistment, we would add 
those who are now employed in impressment; and then the 
country, strung in the love of its immense maritime popu- 
lation, would be provided against every emergency, and have 
no reason to dread the united navies of all the despots of Eu- 
rope. If impressment be revived after some years’ cessation, the 
probability is, that the seamen will either openly resist, or that, 
forsaking their country in a body, and carrying with them, per- 
haps, the ships of their employers, they will seek protection in 
the United Stales of America ; while the bolder spirits among 
them may repair to the southern part of that Continent, and 
there, or in the islands belonging to it, renew the piracies of the 
Iluccnncers. We trust, however, tltat these miseries and hazards 
will be avoided, and that the Legislature will novo take measures 
that Impressment, at present happily extinct, may never be 
revived. 


Am'. IX. 1. Journal of a Visit to some. 2)arfs of Ethiopia. 
lly (Ikoiujk Wauwinoton, Esq. Follow of Trinity Colh'ge, 
Cambridge, and the Ileverend Bernard IIanbuiiy of Jesus 
College, A. M. F. A. S. 4to. London, 1822. 

2. A NatTathv (rf the Expedition to Donfiola and Sennaar^ under 
the Command, of his Excellence Ismael Pacha. By an Ameri- 
can (Mr English) in the service of the Viceroy. Hvo. Lon- 
don, 1822. 

T he upper course of the Nile, from Egypt to Abyssinia, 
passes through a country which might, till very lately, be 
considered as nearly unknow’n. Few even of the most enter- 
prising travellers were willing to venture upon tracts so rugged, 
occupied by tril>es so lawless ; and though Bruce, and a French 
physician of the name of Poncet, touched it at some points, in 
jtheir way from and to Abyssinia, they both preferred making 
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the greater part of their journey across those immense deserts, 
which extend east and west of the course of the river. Yet tlie 
region is by no means devoid of interest. Its aspect, though 
rude, is bold and peculiar ; and though it be now chiefly inna« 
bited by ferocious savages, whose great employment consists in 
dragging bands of slaves across these huge deserts, yet it pre- 
sents us with the most interesting historical monuments, — the 
memorials of a people, whose name and institutions were ce- 
lebrated from the remotest antiquity. 

In noticing Mr Burkhardt’s volume, we w'ere led over a part 
of this tract, before untrodden by modern travellers. A still 
better opportunity M-as soon after afforxled for extending our 
knowledge of these regions, by the expedition lately sent by the 
Pacha of Egypt, to conquer the Nile to its source, and render 
himself the master of all who tlrink its waters. Under cover of 
this armament, three travellers of different nations, Mr Wad- 
dington, Mr English, and M. Caillaud, penetrated fju’ beyond 
Burckhardt’s limits, and into districts at least ns interesting as 
those which lie visited. M. Caillaud, we understand, reached 
farthest of any, having followed the Egyptian expedition to the 
utmost point of its career, which terminated at Singue, in the 
10th degree of latitude ; But till he, or rather his Editor, M. 
Jomard, shall terminate his voluminous w’ork, we cannot have 
the pleasure of following him and Mr English to-Sennanr and 
the banks of the Abiad. The track to which Mr Waddingtoii 
limited his survey', comprising the kingdoms of Dongola and 
Meraw'e, seems to us, however, to furnish matter for some in- 
teresting observations, both on account of the striking features 
which they present, and because the relation which exists be- 
tween their past and present state, ajqiears to us essentially 
misunderstood by geogi'aphers of the present day. 

It will be proper to begin with a brief account of this expe- 
dition of the Pacha, undertaken to conquer an empire a thou- 
sand miles in length, and half a mile in breadth ! for this last 
is the average extent to which the Nile, even assisted by arti- 
ficial channels, can change the character of the uninhabitable 
sfirrounding waste. This was not the most tempting of acquisi- 
^^Sins : But the Sovereign of Egypt, when seized witn the mania 
of con^ejs^ must not be fastiiiious in his selection ; for his imme- 
diate viranity presents nothing but wastes of moving sand, which 
no one will dispute with the rash mortals who attempt to occu- 
py them. The force destined to effect this mighty achievement 
ctmsisted of nearly ten thousand persons, not quite half of 
whom any profession of fighting; and of these there were 
hfibaiti hundred Bedouin cavalry, who could be connder* 
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eil as fine troops ; but the whole being well appointed with fire> 
arms, and bearing with them twelve pieces of cannon, a pheno- 
menon yet unknown on the Upper Nile, they felt a just confi- 
dence, that nothing would bar their career into the heart of A- 
frica. 

The first enemy they encountered were the remains of the 
Mamelukes, those once turbulent rulers of Egypt, whom Maho- 
med Ali, by a deed treacherous and terrible, yet certainly poli- 
tic, hnd^ rooted out of a country, which could never be pedee- 
ful while they were in it. Driven from their first refuge at 
I brim, they took possession of a spot in Dongola, which they 
dignified with the title of New Dongola* Every thing is rela- 
tive. The Mamelukes, who desolated Eg3'pt, improved Nu- 
bia. They built a hantlsome little town, and, by enlarging the 
means of irrigation, extended fertility over the surrounding 
district. When now summoned by Ismael Pacha, son to Ma- 
hontmed Ali, and commander of the expedition, they proudly 
replied, * We will make no terms with our servant ! ’ Being 
unable however to muster more than 800 men, and looking fur 
no support from the natives, with whom they were in open hos- 
tility', they' broke up, and retreated to Shendi. But being there 
overtaken by the arms of the Pacha, they cither di^ersed, or 
were allowed, on submission, to live as private persoifs at Cairo. 
There has of late, it appears, been a Mameluke insurrection ip 
Upper Egypt, but not of serious importance. 

The next foe whom the Pacha met were a native race of 
formidable and peculiar aspect. The Shageia, or Sheygya, are 
mostly subjects to the King of Merawe, whose dominions lie 
along that part of the Nile which bends to the east and north, 
after passing Dongola. No African race presents a charac- 
ter more strongly marked. Though their colour be jet black, 
their form suggests nothing of the negro. The regularity of 
their features, the softness of their skin, the lustre of their 
eye, remind us of the finest specimens of the Arab race, and 
might even rank them as Europeans. Mr W., indeed, hesi- 
tates not to declare, that their clear glossy black appeared to 
him the finest colour that could he.selected for a human being! 
Be this however as it may', the Shageia seem to have attains 
to a degree of intellectual culture unknown to any otb^ Afri- 
can nation south of Egypt. Learned men are held la high es- 
timation; and the leading branches of Mahommedan science 
are taught in schools, to which youth from the neighbouring 
countries resort. Mr Burckhardt saw some books that had 
been copied at Merawe, as beautifully written as any by th^ 
scribes at Cairo. The bulk of the Jiation, however, is aevo» 
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ted to very diiTerent pursuits; and in their habits appear much 
to resemble the early feudal militia of Europe. They have ser- 
vants from Nubia and other neighbouring districts, upon whom 
they devolve the cultivation of the ground, while they give 
themselves up almost wholly to war and military exercises. Their 
force consists mainly in cavalry, and their horsemtinship is con- 
sidered equal to that of the Mamelukes. The forays of this 
people extend on one side to the Upper Cataract of the Nile, 
and on the otlier as far as to Darfour. They rush to battle 
with a delight, and even gaiety, of which there is scarcely any 
other example. ■ A virgin, richly attired, and seated on a drome- 
dary, gives the signal, bv calling out L,illi-lilli~loOf a sound used 
also at their festivals. The Shageia then ‘ ride up to the very 

* faces of their enemy, with levity and gaiety of heart as to a festi- 

* val ; they then give the Salam akikoum ! “ Peace be with 
f you ! ” — the peace of death, which is to attend the lance that 
instantly follows the salutation : mortal thrusts are given ami 
received with the w'ords of love upon their lips. This con- 
tempt of death, this mockery of what is most fearful, is peculiar 
to themselves, — the only people to whom arms are playthings, 
and war a sport. ’ 

This daring prowess, which would have rendered these war- 
riors truly formidable to troops, which, like those of the Pacha, 
were at best but a brave militia, went for nothing, through one 
defect. Though not without the meaiiis of procuring fire-arms, 
they had disdained their use, and proudly ailhered to the wea- 
pons of their ancestors, along swortl, two lances, and a shield of 
hippopotamus skin, — implements of tlcfeiice which were of lit- 
tle avail against the flying death whicli their new enemies could 
pour in upon them. Being unacquainted besides with every 
mode of healing gunshot wounds, a ball lodged even in the remot- 
est extremity of the body, frequently caused bleeding to death. 

Notwithstanding this fearless pride, the Shageia scorn to have 
had some sense of the superior power of their enemy ; F or 
they tendered homage and a moderate tribute, provided he 
would pass by, and molest them no farther. When told, how- 
ever, that the Pacha aimed at nothing less than to convert them 
absolutely into Jcllahs^ (labouring peasantry), their fury was 
raised to the highest pitch. To the tin eat, that he would drive 
them beyond their country, they replied, ‘ He may /ilrive us to 
f. the gates of the world, but w^i will not submit. ‘ They were 
heard shouting from their encampment, * You may come a- 
^ gainst us from the north, and from the east, and from the 
but we will destroy you. ’ The Pacha endeavoured to 
them by a display of hre-works; but they called out^ 
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* What t is he come to make war a^^ainst heaven too f * ami their 
courage was elevated by the idea of having heaven for their ally. 
{Several skirmishes were fought with doubt^il success. At length* 
while Ismael’s troops were lying secure, and in a somewhat 
straggling state at Korti, they found themselves suddenly enve- 
loped by three or four thousand of the * black horsemen of the 
‘ desert. ’ He could form his line very imperfectly* when the 
assault began, and with such fury, that the Egyptian vanguard 
was driven in at every point. As soon, however, as the volliea 
of musquetry began to play, and the Shageia found that the ma- 
gic by which their necromancers had undertaken to intercept the 
balls had no power, they declined the une(]ual contest. Most of 
the cavalry saved themselves by flight; hut the infantry were al- 
most entirely cut to pieces. So ineflective indeed were their wea- 
pons, that the Egyptian army had not one killed, and only 
seventeen wounded, while six or seven hundred of tlie Shageia 
lay stretched on the fleld. The latter now took refuge in a 
high mountain position, entrenched within a chain of stone 
forts, whence, deeming themselves secure, they sent forth loud 
shouts of deflance. The Pacha, in fact, hesitated not a little 
in advancing to the assault; but he succeeded in throwing a 
shell into the encampment. The barbarians at first crowded 
round it, and were amused by its movements; but when it 
burst, and wounded several, they Cried out, that the spirits of 
hell were come against them, and were too mighty fur them— 
abandoned their position, and put themselves in full flight. 'I'he 
Pacha overtook them at Shendi, where, by prudent measures, 
he in a great measure overcame their enmity. The fellahs 
and women were sent back to cultivate their fields ; and a con- 
siderable body of the warriors were prevailed upon to accom- 
pany him in the expedition against Sennaar. 

Mahommed Ali appears to have conducted this war on a con- 
ciliatory plan, to which, however, some of his proceedings are 
in strange contrast. Above all, if he be, as reported, ambiti- 
ous to rank among civilizeil potentates, he must renounce the 
horrid practice of buying human ears at fifty piastres a piece. 
The consequence of this savage traffic was seen by the tra- 
vellers, who frequently discovered the peaceful fellah lying be- 
side his plough or his watering machine, a victim to tWruth^- 
less avarice of the troops. It was asserted that women and 
children had been thus sacrificed ; but Mr W. had reason to 
doubt the truth of this report, from not seeing any of their bo- 
dies lying unburied; for the soldiers held the frightful maxiiiiy 
that it was a breach of their allegiance to the Sultan to granf 
bufial to his enemies. Hence* in following the traces of thfi 
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army, its victims were found, at every hundred steps, lying ex- 
pose to the airjn a dreadful state. Yet, in the midst of these 
atrocities, we find traits of courtesy which might have done ho- 
nour to the brightest age of European chivalry. Thus, the 
young prince of Merawe, being wounded in the battle of Korti, 
came at once with his train to the Egyptian camp, seemingly in 
the full confidence of being generously treated, and after being 
received with honour, and furnished with the moans of cure, 
was allowed to rejoin his countrymen. Another case, where 
the Pacha, like a second Scipio, returned a beautiful black 
damsel uninjured to her father, appears, from the surprise which 
it excited, to have been rather an individual act, than indicative 
of the prevailing usages of war. 

The success of the Pacha has in the first instance been coni* 
plele. His troops have overrun and extorted an acknowledgment 
of supremacy from all the States which border on the Nile, and 
even from the more remote kingdom of Darfour. That he should 
be able, however, with the force whicli we have stated, to main- 
tain a line of operation two thousand miles in length, with commu- 
nications so difficult, and exposed to attack from so many points, 
appears quite out of the question. Already, if we are not misin- 
formed, a great part of the line is in insurrection, .nnd Ismael him- 
self has been assassinated at Shendi. In fact, the Egyptian coii” 
querors, from Sesostris downwards, have never done more ,than 
make successful inroads or forays. How, indeed, can protracted 
war be maintained by an army separated from its resources by 
a thousand miles of desert ? The real triumph of Mahommed Ali 
would be over his encircling wastes, by carrying the waters of the 
Nile to subdue their sterility, and by hunting down and fixing 
the roving tribes which desolate his borders. He has not, in- 
deed, neglected this source of prosperity ; and the opening of 
the canal of Alexandria has been an illustrious work. But he 
might have done much more had his attention not been divided 
by these vain attempts at distant conquest. There is one expe- 
dition too which will never be forgiven to him by mankind and 
posterity — ^that in which he has been bribed to engage against 
the rising hopes of Grecian liberty. ^ 

The country now described by Mr Wucldington and Mr 
English, is enclosed by a great bend of the Nile, which, though 
pretty distinctly points out by Eratosthenes, had been lost sight 
of by modern geographers. About 1 50 miles below the junction 
With XscasuEe, the river changes its usual northerly course to 
oitf.fhnMist due south ; after pursuing which, for about the same 
k> l^in bends and resumes the northerly direction, 
ym^’M fier after retains. As the ordinary maps are here. 
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quite erroneous, we annex, from -Mr Waddinfjton’s materiftls, 
a rou/rli sketch, which will be found necessary for understanding 
the subsc(]ucnt observations. 



Tims, the Nile fornts here three almost parallel channels; on 
the most easterly of which are situated Shenui and Berber, already 
traversed and described by Bruce and Burckhardt. The middle 
one, on which the kingdom of Merawe, and the western one, on 
which that of JDongoIa arc situated, are now, for the first time, 
subjected to any careful survey. These territories present the 
same general aspect which characterizes the whole region which 
borders the Nile above Egypt. The habitable part consists mere- 
ly of a narrow belt, which the Nile, sunk in deep rocks, does not, 
as in Egypt, spontaneously overflow, but over which it is labori- 
ously forced by the efforts of men and machinery. The breadth 
of the space thus artificially irrigated seldom exceeds, and does not 
average, a mile ; after which it passes immediately into that aw- 
ful expanse of desert, which occupies the whole continent from 
the Red Sea to the Atlantic. The brolcen rocks which over- 
hang the river, the brilliant verdure of the intermediate batik, 
and the vast and dreary back-ground, produce a variety of pit> 
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turesqne and peculiar aspects. These two reaches of the Nile 
are distinguished above the rest of its course^ by a greater 
breadth of fertility, niore skilful culture, and consequently a 
greater population. Dongola has the island of Argo, 35 miles- 
long, and every where productive; while the territory of Merawe 
is described as peculiarly luxuriant, and irrigated with a skill 
and diligence not surpassed in any part of Egypt. 

After all, the most interesting object in this tract is offered, by 
a range of most magnificent monuments at Merawe, the capital 
of the kingdom of the same name. There are the remains of 
seven temples, of which the largest is 450 feel long, (nearly ccjual 
to St Paul’s) by 1 59 broad. The two largest apartments are 147 
feet by 111, and 1^23 by 102. This temple is generally in a 
very ruined state; and some of the materials are in so confused 
and shattered a position, as to indicate, that they had been 
broken down and unskilfully replaced. The other temples arc 
of much smaller dimensions, but several of them better pre- 
served ; and in two, most of the chambers are excavated out of 
the solid rock. This rock belongs to a lofty precipitous emi- 
nence, called Djebel el Berkcl, or the Holy Mountain, along 
the foot of which all these monuments are erected. Here are 
also seventeen pyramids; while, seven miles higher up the river, 
at a place called El Belial, there is a more numerous and lofty 
range ; but none of them rival the gigantic dimensions of those 
of Memphis. A general character of ruin pervades all these 
monuments, of which some indeed are reduced to mere masses of 
rubbish ; a state which seems at least partly owing to the friable 
sandstone of which they are composed. 'Flie sculptures and 
ornaments which can still be traced, bear marks-of very differ- 
ent periods of art, — some extremely rude, others rivalling what 
is most perfect in the temples of Egypt. The prevailing re- 
presentations, as their antiquity would lead us to expect, are .Tu- 

? iter- Ammon and Bacchus. A young divinity, supposed to be 
lorus, was also repeatedly observed. Osiris, Isis, and the 
other Egyptian characters, occurred, but less frequently. 

The observation of these monuments naturally leads us to 
consider this region under its most interesting aspect — as en- 
shrining the relics of the greater and more important kingdoms 
which, in a former age, occupied the same site. 

No name in the ancient world was more venerable than 
that of Ethiopia. As early as Homer, its people are described 
9S the most ancient of nations, and their rites as sacred beyond 
all others : And independent of the fabled grandeur thus assigned 
byaopCfPtiiion and poetry, history, in a distinct, though not ^ 
ipiui^er, represents the Ethiopians as a powe^^ people^ 
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considerably improved in the arts of life. A distinction must 
however, be made in the application of the wide-spread n^mo 
of Ethiopia. In one sense it implied generally the country of 
the Blacks, and thus included the whole of Central and Tropi- 
cal Africa. But the region to' which this name was applied in a 
peculiar sense, the civilized and learned Ethiopia, that to which 
Egypt, whether truly or not, looked up as the fountain of her 
arts and religion, was confined to the banks of the Upper Nile, 
and most peculiarly to the island-kingdom of Meroe. The site 
assigned to this kingdom and to its celebrated capital of the 
same name, was such, that it must have been passed over by 
some of our recent travellers: — And their descriptions, if ac- 
curate, should have afforded to Europe the means of ascertaining 
where it stood, and what monuments it has left behind. A 
Judgment, in fact, has been very decidedly formed ; but as it 
appears to us to be extremely questionable, if not absolutely 
erroneous, we must be indulged in a short discussion of the 
question. 

All the ancient authorities treat of Meroe as an island, form- 
ed by the junction of the Nile with the Astapus, believed to be 
the Azerguc, or river of Abyssinia, and with the Astalioras, 
which undoubtedly is the Tacozzo, called still Atbaro. The city 
of Meroe, then, to be within the island thus formed, must, it is 
siijipoied, be above this lust junction, where indeed it is said 
by Eratosthenes actually to be. Accordingly, near Sbendi, 
ni)out forty miles above that junction, there have been disco- 
vered a range of U'lnples and pyramids, of very c<msidernble 
extent and magnificence. Bruce, on his passage, partly <>1>- 
served these monuments, and tlirew out a conjecture that they 
inarki'd the site of the city of Meroe, and that the kingdom was 
coinposetl of the extensive region betw'een the Azergue and 
tho 'racazze. 'I’liis view of the subject, as to the kingdom at 
least, has been generally adopted in the English maps. M. 
Caillaiid and Mr English have recently examined these ruins, 
us well as those at Merawe; ami though Caillnud shows some 
dis)H>sition to prefer the site of Meraw'e, this idea is crushed in 
the bud by his Editor, .lomard, who entirely adopts the opi- 
nion first suggested by Bruce. Mr Waddingtoii would gladly, 
for his own credit, have caught at the idea of Caillaucl ; but, 
on looking into the ancient authorities, he conceived it unten- 
able, and acceded to Shendi. Every other hypothesis, indeed, 
seems now to be given np ; and it appears, from a coteiii|wrary 
iournal, that Mr Tlankes, the diligent explorer of the East, ha* 
ueen employing his draughtsman, Mr Linmit, to delineate tint 
ruins of Sheudi, as those of Meroe. 

4 
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Notwithstankling so great a concurrence of authorities, we 
cannot but think it pretty clear, that the city of Meroe was 
not at Sliendi, but at Merawe, and that the kingdoms of the 
same name emneide ; though Meroe, in its glory, probably ex- 
tended to Dongola on one side, abd Shendi on the other. 

'Ibe first coincidence is that of name, which is complete ; 
for both Burckhardt and Waddington observe, that the mo- 
dem appellation, though written Mernwe, has the precise sound 
of Meroe. Resemblance of name, indeed, is often accidental, 
but strict identity not so often ; and, amid the general change, 
it is still common, especially in those unfrequented tracts of 
Africa, that great capitals should retain their name, (Axum, 
Augila, Assouan). At all events, resemblance, and still more 
identity, becomes almost decisive, when there is a coincidence 
also of circumstance and situation. Now, here we have, bearing 
tlie name of Meroe, a modern capital, having in its vicinity monu- 
ments that exactly correspond in character, magnitude *and an- 
tiquity, to those which ought to mark the site of that celebrat- 
ed metropolis of Ethiopia. There are no other ruins in this 
country which can be compared to these ; for according to the 
measurements of Caillaud, those of Shendi are decidedly in- 
ferior. The length of the greatest temple there is not quite 
280 feet ; of that at Mernwe it is 450. 7'he height of the high- 
est pyramid at Shendi is 25 metres (81 feet); of that at Merawe 
103 feet. Ibe base of the former is 67, of the latter 152 feel. 
Now, all the ancient accounts unite in representing Meroe us 
without a rival among the cities of Ethiopia ; but if Shendi be 
Meroe, there must have been a much more splendid capital 
nearer to Egypt, and yet unknown to Egypt. We have then 
a combination of circumstances in favour of the position of 
Merawe, which only the most decided proof would be sufficient 
to negative. 

Such proof is, with some apparent reason, supposed to exist 
in those ancient statements which appear absolutely to require, 
that Meroe must be above the junction of the Nile and the 
Tneazze. But a closer examination will probalily alter our 
views as to the decisive nature of these statements. It has 
never been observed, that by far the highest ancient authority 
is in direct contradiction to. them. To this preeminence Ptole- 
my seems fully entitled, from the advanced era at which he lived, 
the gt^nt extension of commerce and communication in his time, 
anc)^ iki fact, the more accurate and detailed, manner in which 
be positions. His residence too at Alexandria, then 

of itbe commerce of Africa and the East, gives pecu- 
liar ii|^^ to lib authority' respecting Egypt and the surround- 




ing countries. We shall extract, then, as it is of.no great Irnigth, 
his chapter respecting Meroe. (Book IV. ch. 8.) 

* Meroe is rendered an island by the rirer Nile coming from the 
west, and hy the river Astapus coming from the east. 

* In it are the following towns — 

Longitude. Latitude. 

Meroe, • - - - 61 80 16 26 

Sacolche, - - - 61 40 15 15 

Eser, - - • • 61 40 IS SO 

Village of the Dari, . - 62 12 30 

Then die Junction of the Nile and Astapus, 61 12 

Then the junction of the Astaboras and Astapus, 62 SO 1 1 SO * 

We need only glance at this table, to perceive that Ptolemy 
places Meroe far (quite as far as Merawe actually is) below the 
junction with the Nile, of the Astapus, the Astaboras, or any 
great river whatever. He makes the difference of latitude in- 
deed much too great ; but into this error he appears to have been 
betrayed, by extending his itineraries nearly in a direct line up 
the river, without allowing for the very circuitous course which 
it here takes. Beyond Meroe, the knowledge of Ptolemy is first 
bedimmed ; but from Egypt all the way to that point, he gives a 
close and continued chain of positions; and there is every reason 
to think, that the intercourse between the countries would be 
pretty frequent. It seems, then, scarcely possible, that Ptolemy 
should have been mistaken as to this point ; or that so grand a 
feature should have escaped his notice, as that of the Nile, 
which, for more than a thousand miles, had not received even a 
rivulet, receiving, below Meroe, so mighty a tributary as the 
Tacazze. 


The statements of Herodotus, though less detailed, appear 
to point pretty exactly to the same spot. According to him,- 
travellers ascending the Nile above Elephantine, journeyed first 
forty days by land to avoid the cataracts ; then embarked, and 
were conveyed in twelve days to Meroe. The place of embark- 
ation would evidently be about the frontier of Dongola, where 
the long chain of cataracts terminates. Twelve days thence to 
Merawe, would be keeping up very exactly the same rate of 
travelling ; whereas to Shendi it would be out of all sort of 
proportion. Again, Meroe is stated to be midway between Egypt 
and the Land of the Exiles, described by other writers., as an 
island formed by the Nile, and which we think is evidently Sen- 
naar, to which the paralled streams of the Azergue and Abiad 
give much of an insular aspect. Now, Merawe is very exactly 
midway up the Nile, between Egypt and Sennaar ; but Shendi 
would break up altogether the equality between the two divisions. 

Strabo, from Eratosthenes, gives a statement, which appehm 
to point pretty directly to Shendi, and is indeed the only one 
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lliat can catise a doubt. But elsewhere he describes Mcroe as 

* hounded upvdartls on the south by the junction of the rivers 

* Astapus, Astaborasy and Astasobas. * This agrees very closer 
)y with our idea on the subject, and is quite contrary to that 
which would represent the Astaboras (Atbarii) as the not them 
boundary of Meroe. Ilis statement also, that Meroe is the last 
kingdom of the Ethiopians (Blacks), after which the Nubae 
commenced, and occupied the Nile downwards to Egypt, is still 
tri|e only in regard to Mcrawe. 

But how, then, it will be asked, was the idea so prevalent a- 
mong ancient geographers, that Meroe was formed by the 
junction of the great rivers? and how does Ptolemy himself, in 
the title of his chapter, imply that statement, though its con> 
tents are in direct contradiction to it ? The following will, we 
think, afford a sufficient account of the manner in which the 
error originated. 

All who are conversant with the early history of geography, 
must be aware of the many errors with which it abounded. A- 
tnong these none are more frequent than such as respect the con- 
tinuous course of great rivers, and the distinction between islands 
and large peninsulas. The latter terms, indeed, are often used 
as synonymous,* though, perhaps, only through the influence of 
this original error. Now, the reader need only look at the 
above sketch of the country here considered as Meroe, inter- 
sected by three parallel branches of the Nile, to perceive at 
once how excessively natural it was, that the first imperfect ac- 
counts should represent it as an Island enclosed by river 
branches. The original opinion, indeed, which is still to be 
Sound in Mela, (I. ix. 10.), and Pliny, (V. 9.), was, that the 
Astapus and Astaboras were branches of the Nile itself, first 
separating and forming Meroe into a species of Delta, and then 
reuniting ; -j- an idea which seems to have a peculiar reference to 
the parallel streams of the modern Meroe. Then, when it was 
found that the Nile hereabouts received some large tributaries, 
it was very natural to consider those tributaries as the river 
branches employed in the formation of Meroe. The original 
idea thus formed of Meroe as an island enclosed by them, ap- 
pears to have become rooted in the minds of geographers, even 
after they hud obtained data by which it was directly negativ- 
ed. H.OW inconsistent the statement which, under this influ- 
Mce, Ptolemy placed at the head of his chapter, was with the 
given by him in it, will be manifest, by observing the 
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4- AcMSording to Pliny’s idea, it was the Niger above the separa- 
and the Nile below tlie junction. 
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vain attempt which the person who afterwards constructed the 
maps attacned to his work, has made to reconcile them, and 
the strange delineations with which he has thus perplexed all 
succeeding inouirers. 

Such are the considerations which, in our apprehension, 
establish the identity of the ancient with the modern Meroe< 
If the discussion has been tedious, it should be remembered 
that it involves, not merely a curious problem in geography, 
but the site of monuments calculated to throw light on the 
arts and history of one of the most celebrated nations of anti> 
quity. One question of considerable interest, as it respects 
the progress of science and civilization, still requires our con- 
sideration. The arts and monuments of Egypt and of Ethio- 
pia, exhibit that strict similarity which marks a common ori- 
gin. But was Ethiopia or Egypt the original fountain ? The 
former opinion is adopted by Mr Waddington, on the authority 
of Diodorus, and is supported with some ingenuity, and with 
pretty strung ancient authorities. As our own opinion, how- 
ever, leans strongly the other way, we shall close this article 
with a few observations on the subject. 

In conceiving that the arts and improvements of civilized life 
proceeded from Egypt to Ethiopia, rather than in the contrary 
direction, we by no means rest mainly even on the high and 
early testimony of Herodotus. A much stronger ground of 
conviction is supplied from the general laws by which that pro- 
gress is invariably regulated. What are the circumstances 
amidst which social improvement is first seen to spring up ? 
They arc, — an extent of fertile and easily cultivated territory, 
wide interior communications, and an easy intercourse with 
foreign nations. All these are united in Lower Egypt ; all are 
wanting in Ethiopia, — that narrow cultivated ridge, separated 
by such immense deserts from the rest of the universe. It is 
argued, indeed, that as Ethiopia, secure within her natural 
barriers, was never conquered unless by a temporary inroad of 
Sesostris, while her sovereigns repeatedly subdued and reigned 
over Egypt — it must have been Ethiopia which imposed her 
laws and arts upon Egypt. But this circumstance will not 
weigh much with those who have carefully marked the pro- 
gress of human things. So strong is the attraction for man, of 
the arts which refine and exalt his nature, that if they are once 
brought into contact with him, whether liy the weak or the 
strong, the victor or the vanquished, their cultivation is coin- 
menced with equal ardour. Upon Mr Waddington*s princi- 
^e, we should conclude that Greece must have ^nquered 
Rome, whose literature and arts were wholly Grecian. It it 
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well known how China and Indostan have civiliaed their con- 
querors. We are ^rmly convinced that the imprmement of 
I^pt originated in the Delta) and that it was the successive 
conquests of the rude upper tribes, which gradually transferred 
the seat of empire and art to the southward) and even into the 
bosom of the desert. 

Some arguments are derived from the aspect and structure of 
the Ethiopian temples. The circumstance of their being in a 
great degree excavated out of the rock» is supposed to mark an 
approach to that early Troglodytic existence) of which exten- 
sive traces are still found in this part of Africa. But surely the 
mighty structures of Ibsambul and Merawe were erected by 
nien in a very different stage of society from that of. the rude 
dwellers in caves. This peculiarity seems founded on the natu- 
ral reason, that the Nile in its course through Nubia, is bor- 
dered by bold and precipitous rocks, which already, in many 
instances, assume the aspect of structures reared by human 
hands. In Egypt, the mountains are of a form less adapted to 
this object ; and they are situated at some distance from the 
river, the sole centre of action and resort. That country, how- 
ever, also contains magnificent sepulchral monuments cut out 
of the rock — sufScient to suggest and teach to Ethiopia the art 
of ornamental excavation. The ruder character of Ethiopian 
monuments has been supposed to indicate an earlier date; but 
besides that this character is not general, it seems quite natu- 
ral in copies or imitations made by a ruder people. Finally, 
the more ruined state of the monuments at Meroe seems easily 
accounted for by other causes than the ravages of lime. The 
materials are admitted to be more defective, — the masonry would 
probably be less skilful, and the traces of external violci;|^ seem 
more decidedly marked. - ^ 


Art. X. 1. Eighteenth Report of the Directors of the African 
Institution ; read at the Anmuil General Meeting held on the 
Wth day of May 1824. With an Appendix and a Supjilc- 
ment. 8vo. pp. 284. London, Hatchard. 1824. 

2. Report (f the Committee of the Society for the Mitigation and 
‘ Gradual Abolition of Slavery tfn'ovghout the Rritish Domi- 
nions : read at the General Meeting of the Society ^ held on 
S5th day of June 1824. 2'ogether with an Account of the 
^ifdoedings which took idace at that Meeting. 8vo. pp. 112. 
- Hatchard. 1824. 

^Stdfdance qf the Debate in the House of Commons^ on Tues- 
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day the I 5 /, and Friday the Wth, of June 1834, on a Motion 
of Henry Brougham^ Esq. respecting the Trial and Condemn 
nation to Death, by a Court Martial, of the Rev. John Smith, 
late Missionaiy in the Colony of Dcmerara. With a Pre- 
face, containing some new Facts illustrative of the Subject, 
Published with the Sanction of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. 8vo. pp. 310. London, Hatchard. 1824. 

4. East India Sugar ; or. An Inquiry respecting the Means <f 
improving the ^lality, and reducing the Cost of Sugar rais- 
ed by Free Labour in the East Indies. London, Taylor, 
1824. 

T N resuming the discussion of those most important questions 
connected with the State of the Slaves in the British colo- 
nies, wc must begin by setting before the reader some particu- 
lars in the recent history of this subject, and of the abolition of 
the slave trade, w'ith which it is intimately connected. These 
are of sufRcient interest to detain us for the present, and to oc- 
cupy this article ; but the consideration of them is fruitful in 
reflections touching nearly the whole field of West Indian con- 
troversy. 

The first thing which calls for animadversion, is the conti- 
nued protection afforded to the slave traffic, either directly or 
covertly, by all those legitimate governments which we had so 
great a share in restoring. The King of the Netherlands went 
the furthest in providing law’s for putting it dow’n, and acced- 
ing to arrangements for carrying them into execution. But 
his laws and nis arrangements are, like those of our own colo- 
nial legislatures, intende<l' to be quoted rather than enforced, 
to be (Iwelt upon in defending the makers of them against their 
adversaries, and not by any means to be acted upon with vi- 
gour anil good faith. 

* Tlie continuance of this horrible trade ’ (says the British 
Commissioner at ^Surinam), ‘ or its abolition, within the domi- 

* nions of the Netherlands Government, to which his Nether- 

* lands Majesty is solemnly pledged by treaty, depends entire- 

* ly upon the tenor of the orders which they may send out to 

* their colonial possessions ; but the treaty has now been con- 

* eluded nearly five years, and (excepting in my present col- 

* league, M. Lammens, who is but just ^pointea, and is scru- 

* pulous of interfering with the duties of the executive TOvern- 
< ment here) I cannot perceive, in any other of the i^rinam 

* officers of his Netherlands Majesty, either civil or military, 

* tlie slightest appearance of any peremptory orders in th<i 

* bona fde spirit of the treaty. ’ 

N 2 
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The following passages, extracted from two despatches of 
the same zeftlous and active functionary, merit profound atten- 
tion. 


* The Slave Trade, it is obvious, is not a practice to be overcome 
by gentle admonitions, or merely negative prohibitions, or any thing 
short of the energetic measures pursued by the British Governnient, 
conducted as it is by miscreants whose inhuman character no lan- 
guage eon adequately designate, and the profits of which are nearly 
in proportion to the risk; but so far from the authorities' of this co- 
lony liaving hitherto made any active use of the means which are in 
their hands for the suppression of this murderous traffic, I am reluc- 
tantly compelled to acquaint your Lordship, that the Comet, Dutch 
frigate, and Swallow brig of war, both commissioned under the 
treaty, and also a brig of war called the Thetis, maintained at the 
expense of, and belonging to, the Colony, have been, one or other 
of them, laying off the town more than once when slave-vesfels have 
been hovering off the mouths of the rivers (and some of which, 1 
have reason to fear, have effected a disembarkation of their cargo), 
without ever quitting their moorings, instead of cruising occasionally 
up and down the coast to interrupt or observe them. 

* I bog to take this opportunity of informing you, that Charlcs- 
Bcverley, the slave-trader, who has been the principal subject of my 
late despatches, and who lately made his escape from confinement, 
has again been taken and recommitted to the criminal gaol ; but, 
from what I can learn, it appears that all idea of proceeding against 
him under the Dutch Abolition-Laws is now given up. 1 have only 
further to add, that I have again, since his recaption, renewed my 
proposal to the Governor, of sending him with the witnesses for trial 
to an English colon}', as a subject of bis Biitannic Majesty, for a 
breach of the English Abolition Laws^ which his Excellency con- 
tinues to decline. * — EighteoUh Report, pp. 51, 52: 

Portugal, however, far outstrips the I.ow-Comitries in this 
race of iniquity. She had abolished (he trade, nominally at 
least, to the north of the line,— and refused to inukc the prohi- 
bition general, u])on the ground tliat the supply of slaves was 
necessary to her settlements in Brazil. Wlieii Brazil declared 


its independence, and a complete separation was effected, Por- 
tugal was urged to extend lier former law, tlie reason of the 
limitation having wholly ceased ; But a perenrptory refusal was 
uiBtantly given, accompanied with a threat, that all treaties 
wth England would be considered as at an end, should she 

£ ' rocee'd to act upon any such views ; and a new reason fiir 
mintaining the slave trade was now assitniexh The sunnlv of 

i,. Afr«„ A,i. we« m of £ Xd '^n 
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account the crime of man-stealing must still be committed ! It 
appears, that, in one year, 1822, there were shipped from 
Africa, for Rio Janeiro, 31,240 Negroes, of whom 3484 died 
on the passage. Into Bahia, above 8000 were imported tlie .same 
year ; and if a like proportion perished after leaving Africa, 
the whole amount of the Portugese trade, for that one year, 
must have been 40,200, and of deaths on the voyage, 4466. 
In 1828, wc have the best means of knowing, that the total num- 
ber shipped for Rio alone amounted to 21,472, of which nearly 
1800 died on the passage; and ive have reason to think, that 
there was at least an equal importation, and an equal mortality, 
into the other Brazilian ports. We have very recently been 
favoured with an exact account of the importations into Rio for 
the first six months of the present year, frmn January to May 
inclusive ; and from this wc are concerned to say, tliat this de- 
testable traffic seems again on the increase, — the total number 
shipped in this half year, for this one port, amounting to 
16,563, and the mortality to no less than 2247. Nor is this in- 
fernal traffic by any means confined to the districts south of the 
line ; the law aftecting to prohibit it on the north being most 
scandalously evaded. Thirteen vessels were condemned in the 
same year at Sierra Leone, where they were brought in by Eng- 
lish cruisers. These had 1700 slaves on board, all shipped in 
the forbidden district. The scene of official fraud which the pro- 
ceedings disclosed in some of these cases, deserves to be exhi- 
bited to the contempt of mankind. 

* Some of the cases involved perjuries without end, and atrocities 
■of the most outrageous and revolting kind, and implicated in the 
guilt attending them Portuguese functionaries on the coast of Africa 
of the very highest class ; and all of the cases afforded proofs of the 
most reprehensible disregard, on the part of the Brazilian authori- 
ties, of the stipulations of the treaties with this country. The licenses 
granted to these ships permitted them, while their destination was 
declared to be to Africa south of the Line, to visit St Thomas’s, 
Cameroons, Calabar, &c. which no motive could be assigned for their 
visiting, but that of carrying on an illicit slave-trade. Nay, the au- 
thorities in Brazil appear to have concurred with the contrabandists, 
in giving fictitious names to places north of the Line, borrowed from 
places south of the Line, for the purpose of deceiving the British 
cruisers and the Mixed Commission Courts. The name of Molem- 
bo, a place south of the Line, to which the Portuguese Slave-Trade 
is still permitted, has been transferred, for this profligate purpose, to 
a place near Onim, in the Bight of Benin. *-^Ibid. pp. 8, 9. 

The Judge of the Mixed Commission Court, in speaking of 
a vessel captured with 172 on board, says, that * the Governor 

* of Bissao was himself an interested participator in the illegal 

* embarkation of slaves, a certain number of the slaves ‘ b^ing 
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* his pi’c^fkerty ; some of them being entered in ’the memoranda 

* as wnip ped and received from his official residence>~as if all 

* decency was cast off from the government of the settlement ! ’ 
* The examinations in this case develop the most complicated 

tissue of fraudulent expedients for defeating the ends of justice i>— 
amon g them, fabricated log-books, exhibiting a voyage from the 
Braxils to Cabenda, by way of the Cape de Verds, when the real 
.destination was Bissao ; and schedules pointing out the bribes by 
.which the connivance of the Judge, Governor, &c. was to be secured 
at the port of discharge in the Braxils. This vessel had already 
made several very successful and gainful voyages under the shelter of 
these ingenious expedients. The owner, in one of his letters, de> 
dared his intention of putting an end, by this voyage, to his course 
of slave-trading, as, provided, ” he says, “ that it were the plea- 
sure of the Almighty that every thing should be placed in safety, 
they would have reaped a good harvest. In consequence, it may 
be presumed, of his capture on this occasion, which prevented his 
gathering the fruits he had anticipated, he appears, by the Sierra 
I.eone Gazette, to have returned to the coast in the succeeding 
year, and to have successfully effected another voyage.' — Ibid. 


pp. 9, 10. 

Justly as we may be disappointed and indignant at these 
facts, it must yet be admitted, that the Governments, both of the 
Netherlands and Portugal, stand advantageously distinguished 
from the others whose conduct we are now to survey in one iin* 
portant particular. They have agreed to give England a neutral 
right of search for detecting and punishing offences against 
their regulations respecting the traffic. Thus, dreadful as the 
extent of the Portuguese slave trade is, and must continue to 
be, south of the line, as long as it is permitted and even encou- 
raged by the laws of that * legitimate ' sovereign, * his Most 
♦ Faithful Majesty, ’ the Portuguese, who attempt to carry it 
on north of the line, may be seized by our cruisers : — So that 
the shameful connivance of their own government, and the 
ptill more scandalous participations of its functionaries in the 
.gains made by breaking their own laws, will not always enable 
mem to escape detection. But the Fkench rulers have con- 
stantly refused all arrangements of this kind ; resolved, as it 
should seem, plainly to avoyr, by their whole conduct, and al- 
most in distinct terms, that whatever prohibitions they may 
. pretend tp enact, thi^ in reality have not the least intention of 
preventi^ a line of enterprise so dear to them as the slave 
^om hence it follows, that the Spaniards also carry on 
|]^'1||affic with absolute impunity, in flagrant violation of the 
fhitfs '^ich their government has affected to pass against it. 

laurs make it illegal, in Spanish vessels, and by Spanish 
J^^g 9 tors ; but a Spanish subject may legally carry it on in a 
IF^imch vessel. And the Fi’onch flag, not oeing subject to the 
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xiffbt of neutral Bearch, becomes an effectual cover for the ShHi* 
nish trade. YeV slight as the prohibition of - the Spanish law 
i.«, it has been evaded ; the Spanish flag is used so frequent- 
W) - that six vessels sailing under it were condemned at Sierra 
Leone in 1823. So greedily tenacious, indeed, are the slave 
traders of every pari of their vile occupation, that they will not, 
till forced, abandon even this petty branch of it, and betake 
themselves to the shelter of a foreign flag. Thus it happens, 
that the trade is carri^ on in the only colony which Spain re- 
tains, the island of Cuba, almost, it not quite as extensively 
and as openly, as it could have been, had no pretence been 
made of abolishing it. The <?onimissioners thus write to 
Lord Londonderry respecting it ; and they certainly refer to 
the only circumstance wnich can form any jusdfication of the 
moth er- coun try. 

- ‘ It is scarcely necessary to point out to your Lordship how en- 
tirely unproductive of any advantage have been the representations 
which, upon various occasions, we have made to the chief authority 
of the island. We have been always well received, — and redress, as 
far as it was practicable, promised ; but the illicit Slave-Trade in- 
creases, and is daily carried on more systematically. The first alarm 
at the danger of tlie Negroes being declared free is gradually pass- 
ing away ; and the failure of the attempt of the Count Torreno to. 
render more effectual the law respecting the abolition, together with 
the little interest manifested by the Government upon the subject, 
I)as generally given rise to the opinion, that the Spanish Nation and 
Government are very indifferent about it, or do not dare, in the pre- 
sent state of their American possessions, to offend the only colony 
which has remained tranquil and faithful, by enforcing the execution 
of a measure which is in the highest degree unpopular. We have 
no hesitation in giving it as our opinion, that, but for the large stock 
of Negroes imported during the three years previous to the abolition, 
and the present very low price of sugar, the Slave Trade would, at this 
naoment, be as brisk and extensive as during any period whatever, 

‘ Such a state of things existing before our eyes, is most painful 
and mortifying to us ; but your Lordship is aware that every thing, 
consistent with our powers and instructions, has been done on oujr 
part to put a stop to it. ’ — I6id. pp. 59, 60. 

But the conduct of the French Government casts that of all 
the others into the shade. Compelled by the indignant voice 
of the publick to profess an intention of abolishing the trade, 
and having bound itself by treaty to take this step, a law was 

C assed, manifestly with the design of being made, from its very 
irth, a dead letter. £ver since it was enacted, the trnifick has 
flourished as before. A British cruiser, in ten days, fell in witbi 
nine French slave ships. Their names were all transmitted 
oflicially to the Government at Paris by the British ambit<ua4oyi> 
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In one year, 100 cargoes of slaves were taken in by ven^ in 
the river Bomey* ancT 162 in Calabar ; and by fiir the gceater 
part were French. The pardculars wer^ in many of these in- 
stances, furnished to the government in the same wmy* AU 
this was passing under the eye of French cruisers s and the com- 
modore on the African station expressly declared, that he had 
no instructions from his government to seize any French vessds, 
however manifestly they might be destined for the slave trad^ 
unless they had slaves actually on board* In the course of 
three months, thirty slave ships were openly fitted out in the 
port of Nantz alone ; with the full knowledge and participa- 
tion of multitudes in that pc^nlous city. From the lists print- 
ed in the House of Commons papers 182$, of vessels fitted 
out in that port, the average tonnage must have been 1 70 , 
and the average number of Negroes carried in each 255 , 
supposing them all to have carried, in the prc^fiortion of three 
slaves to two tons, which appears, from the instances given, to 
have been the allowance. Thus, in three months, Nantz fitted 
out piratical adventurers enough to carry between seven and 
eight thousand Africans into A/vest Indian slavery ; and as we 
find that one vessel, laden with 527 , lost 80 on the voyage, it 
is very likely that above 1800 perished in the course of these 
expeditions. In five months, above 80 slave cargoes were ta- 
ken by French vessels from the river Borney. If these were of 
the same average amount, and formed only the half of all the 
slave trade to which the French flag afiorded protection, it 
riiould seem, that above 40,000 wretched victims of criminal 
avarice were carried away by the connivance of the Most Chris- 
tian Kin^s government, in spite of bis laws and treaties, to 
abolish the trade altogether ; and of these 40 , 000 , above 9000 
may have perished miserably on the voyage ; though not more 
miserably than the survivors who were saved, to live in bondage. 

* These distressing facts, ’ to use the strong but appropriate 
language of Sir Charles Stuart, * if they prove any thing, prove, 

* that wherever the French flag appears, protection and impu- 

* nity are granted to the slave trader ; and that the abuse of tlie 

* laws enacted in France against this traffic, notwithstanding 

* the alle^tions of the party disposed to encourage tlie mis- 

* chief, anord practical examples of the consequences which 

* must result from this evil, by occasioning encroachments on 

territories of friendly powers in Africa, and exciting 
bloody wars among the natives. * The magnitude of the 
< o?iL\(he ^ds) * must compel the French Government now 

* Iq aetofmin^ whether they will refuse to execute their en<» 

and sit down under the imputation of being the 
to whom all those interested in such a cause tpm theii' 
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* eves, as the avowed protectors of this commerce '; or vindicate 

* th^ character for S^d fiuth and humanity in the eyes of the 

* rest of the worlds dv assimilating their legislation to that of 
f those oountries which have the greatest interest in maritime 

* and colmiial a£Bui^ * 

The answer of fhe Frendli Government to all these repre8ai<^ 
tations has besQ» am arSl not say most unsatisfactory only ; it has 
been a metre evasive,- jadirect, and system stick design to avoid 
any thing like «i effioacious abolition of the trafBck. * Up to 

* the present -timc^' says M. de Villele, * the King’s Govern- 
< ment bad inia|^ed that it had sufficiently proved the firm re- 

* solution it had always entertaiped, of repressing that odious 

* traffic. The severity asbich it has displayed, whenever it has 

* been possible to bring it to conviction, -would appear to re- 

* move all doubt on this subject. — I do not deny that certain 

* avaricious speculators-may have risked such expraitions in de* 

* fiance of the laws ; but tbme are only infractions, such as no 

* Government cut altogether prevent; and perhaps it might 

* not be impossilde for me to discover, even in England itself^ 

* more or less recent instances of this nature. The King’s Go- 

* vernment has been neither less active nor less severe than the 

* English Government, in detecting and punishing them. The 

* measures which it has taken in this respect, are such as it has 

* judged necessary, to ensure, in the most efiectual manner, the 

* execution of its own arrangements, with regard to an object 

* the importance of which it duly appreciates. ’ 

It requires no little proficiency in what Sir F. Burdett on6e 
very happily called * the confirmed habit of official assertion, ' 
to hazard such statements as these, in the face of facts as noto- 
rious as the light of day, from which, in France at least, the 
guilty deeds of the slave trader have never sought to screen 
themselves ; in the face, too, of facts equally notorious in Eng- 
land. Who doubts the activity of individuals in this country, 
were the constituted authorities to slumber ? Yet what instan- 
ces of slave trading have been brought to light? One outlawry 
and two convictions, we believe, are all that have been had in 
England since the traffick was made a felony ; and no one has 
ever pretended that the act of 1 8 1 1 is evaded. In fact it was 
completely effectual, as far as regarded the direct traffick car- 
ried on by British subjects ; and nearly so, in respect of all im« 

E ortations into our colonies. But in Nantz the traffick is open- 
j carried on, and the African coast swarms with French slave 
traders, the Government remaining nearly passive^ and appeal- 
ing to a list of about 70 vessels seized, during seven years, by which 
it appears that 49 Wife acquitted^ and among them some of 
very worst and most notorious cases, as \he.a^eto^i the detfdls 
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which are fresii in die recollection of our readerg, (Ed. Rer. Nov; 
1821)* Biid of the SO condemned, nearly half wcrej^ty traders 
in the Isle of Bourbon, brought to trial by the zeal of Vne very 
excellent officer, who happened to be there; four were'awmres 
of English cruisers, and several were the same ship rqieatedly 
entered. But that measure, which the French Government 
might have taken, and has always refused to take, which vmuld 
edcctually have stopt the traffick, is the attaching to it an in/am- 
otts puuis/iinent s treating it, not as a matter or penalty or for- 
feiture, which may be Insured against like any other pecuniary 
risk, but as a crime, to be punished severely when detected, like 
other grave and infamous offitoces. The bare denunciation of 
such a law, would have stamped it so as to deter all but the most 
abandoned of men from continuing to drive the trade ; and a 
single example under the law, would have eflectually deterred 
even the most abandoned from pursuing a course, the risks of 
which could not be compensated by any gains. 

The correspondence between the British Ambassador and M. 
de Chateaubriand, abounds somewhat more in professions on 
the part of the French, than that with M. de Villele. There is 
no lack of * assurances, ’ and * repeated assurances, * and * re- 
newed assurances, * of the * King’s Governntent feeling no less 
interest than that felt by the British Government to repress the 
trade. * But all the steps to be taken for the purpose are con- 
fined to the law as it stands, without a word about declaring it 
criminal ; indeed an expression used by M. Chateaubriand is 
somewhat ominous upon this matter; he calls the slave traffick 
* this species of speculation ! ’ — and as such they are resolved to 
treat it in their legislation, without, however, taking the most 
ordinary precautions to put in execution their law, inefficient as 
it is. Thus a French slave-ship arrives at Pernambuco, having 
carried over 165 slaves beside her crew, though her burthen 
was only 75 tons. The master is received by the French Vice- 
Consul, M. L’ainc, not as a violator of the law, but a regular 
trader, and appears in the official register of that functionary 
as * coming from Martinique with one hundred and odd paS' 
settgers / ’ The Consul states, that he ‘ has no nfficial know- 
ledge of the vessel having brought in slaves,’ and that he * has 
no instructions how to act in such a case ! ’ Equally ignorant. 
End by virtue of his office too, we presume, and to the full as ill 
provided with instructions, is the commander of the Hirondelle 
sloop of war, lying in the same harbour, and close by the slavo- 
|blp. No wonder that, to use the English Consul’s language, 
^ ‘remark should be excited even in Brazil, by the circumstance 
f of a Fr^cfa Vice-Consul, and the commander of a French 
voluminously instructed as they are known to h? 
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* on most pointSf being }eft without directions how to act against 
^ a daring violator of the laws of France. * 

It affords some relief, after marking the disgraceful conduct 
of die French Government, to observe the proceedings of the 
Iwiberal part^. In strict consistency with those pure and en» 
iightened principles to which, through all reverses of fortune^ 
they magnanimously adhere, they have formed an Abolition 
Committee, and published under its superintendence various 
excellent tracts for general circulation. Among these we re* 
joice to see placed on the same list with the Due de Broglic^s 
admirable Speech, a translation of Mr Clarkson’s Essay, and 
of Mr Buxton’s Speech, May 1823, with a Prefatory Discourse 
on Colonial Bondage by M. Charles Coquerel. The Society 
has also offered a prize of one thousand francs for the best work 
on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, particularly as it regards 
the interests of France. We have adverted to the inefficient 
measures adopted by the Spaniards ; but it is fair to the con* 
stitutional administration to observe, that the new penal code 
adopted by the Cortes embraced the offence of slave trading, 
and substituted, for the decree of December 1817, an enact- 
ment, which gave the Negroes informing, either against the im- 
porter or the purchaser, their liberty, and a large head-money. 
When France overran Spain for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Cortes and restoring the most execrable of tyrannies, tliis 
law against the slave trade was abrogated with the rest of the 
constitutional code ! and the law of 1817, proved ineffectual by 
the experience of six years, was restored with the other accom- 
paniments of the Despot’s return. 

If the Constitutional Government of Spain could make some 
progress in enforcing the abolition, notwithstanding the im- 
mense difficulties and numberless dangers that surround it, 
with the violent prejudices of the colonial interest to combat, 
and the deference not unnaturally claimed by the only remain- 
ing settlement in part at least to be yielded, we might naturally 
expect, that those countries where the spirit and the principle of 
freedom prevail, without any of those obstacles to its universal 
development, would distinguish themselves by their zeal in ex- 
tirpating the most hateful of all slavery, and putting down 
both the traffick and the property in slaves. Consolatory as 
the view of the American continent is to every friend of the 
rights and the welfare of his species, there is nothing in that 
magnificent spectacle more delightful than the lessons of ter-: 
ror, and of shame, which it reads to the tyrants of the old 
world. Those of shame may, indeed, be tnrown away upon 
them ; but terror is a monitor whose voice is far too well knowii 
to fail in teaching with effect. Nor can we help indulging th^ 

‘ 4 
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expectation, that^aa those vast regions peeled with freemen 
never can exist long without the destruction of despotism in 
Burope, so, if the noble example set by the emancipated colo- 
nies of Spain, in utterly repudiating the dave traffick, and pro- 
viding for die freedom of the Negroes already settled there, 
shall fail to operate upon the proprietors of the American 
Islands, the dread of worse consequences than a gradual im- 
provement and ultimate liberation of the slaves may force them 
to do right as a choice of evils. In Columbia, all children of 
slaves born since 1818 are free by law; and a fund is formed 
by a tax, and successfully applied, to purchase the freedom of 
those born before that period. The following passage is taken 
from the Report of the minister of the Interior to the Congress, 
presented last year. 

* The law of the 19th of July of the year 11, which gave liberty 
to all the new-boru offspring of slaves, which abolished the traffic in 
Negroes, and established comnaittees of manumission, has been exe- 
cuted throughout the republic. In December of the same year, 
being the term fixed by law for liberating such slaves as the funds 
appropriated for this purpose were coinpetent to redeem, several re- 
ceived their liberty, blessing the Legislators of Colombia who had 
granted them such happiness. The number liberated last December 
was still greater ; and the Government entertain well-founded hopes 
that the funds will annually increase. 

* It seems that, in certain provinces of the republic, an apprehen- 
sion exists, that, by the gradual extinction of slavery, the produc- 
tions of the soil, and the working of the mines, will be diminished. 
This is an event that may happen ; but it is unquestionably a minor 
evil to the inhabitants of those provinces, compared with that of liv- 
ing amidst a volcano, ever ready to explode with dreadful effect : it 
is better that tlieir agriculture and mines should suffer partial ills, to 
which gradual remedies may be applied, than, by continuing the for- 
mer personal slavery, insensibly heap up combustibles for a terrible 
conflagration. It is well known that, in this particular, our Legis- 
lators have been animated by the most profound foresight and jus- 
tice. '-—Ibid.- p. 226. 

We have great satisfaction in adding to this official Report 
some information contained in a private letter from an intelli- 
gent person in the Caraccas, and of so late a date as last April. 
After expressing the delight which he had experienced in read- 
Buxton’s Speech, and the others upon the same side of 
the question, and declaring his opinion of the safety and prac- 
ticability of extending the ^lumbian law to the slave colonies ; 
he adds, * This would secure an agricultural population, from 
habit aad necessity, to cultivate the land as is the case here, where 
thcee-lbsgtiM of the labouriog class are free, and earn about one shil* 
;]|i^sterlinf a.d8yin some parts, and sixpence in others. In crop 
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tine, in iomc places, wages rise to four rials a day : it depends a 
good deal upon the plenty or scarcity of labourers in different parte, 
and the price of provisions. All allow they do more work in a day 
dian slaves, and you have only the trouble to pay them every Satur- 
day night. But 1 do not expect to see this plan effected, as it has 
been here, by the slave owners themselves, assembled in Congress, 
at the recommendation of the immortal Bolivar, who gave a great 
example by setting his own slaves free without any conditions. He - 
then leased out his estates, and they remained as free labourers upon 
them. The kings of Spain, with all their sins upon their heads, were 
too wise to allow the colonists to make laws for their slaves ; and 
those of Louis XIV. are of a very different complcx'on from those 
enacted by the colonial council at Martinique. ' — Ibid. p. 228. 

He then alludes to the glorious victory gained over the 
Royalist fleet in the Lake of Maracaibo by Padilla, a Mulatto, 
and the storming of Puerto Cabello by General Paer. These 
gallant exploits, says he, completely cleared the republic of 
the enemy's troops ; and he thus proceeds : 

* We have ever since enjoyed perfect peace and tranquillity in 
every part of it ; and agriculture and trade are increasing daily. — 
The laws are every where obeyed, and religious opinions not inter- 
fered with, provided you treat with decorum the established worship. 
The emancipation law produces the best effects. The slaves are con- 
tented with the prospect of their own eventual freedom, and the cer- 
tainty of that of their children. Thirty-three were liberated out of 
the Manumission fund at Bogota alone during the three days of the 
annual national holidays last Christmas. I have not seen return# 
from the rest of the republic. Add to these the number born free 
during the year ; and then let me ask, if the White population of 
this country has not an honester claim to their own liberty than any 
other in America, when they respect that of others without distinc- 
tion of colour ? We see in the senate Colonel Pinango, an excel- 
lent officer, both of infantry and engineers, who is a member of that 
body, although he is a dark Mulatto. He is an enlightened man, 
and of the best character. * — Ibid. p. 229. 

The United States have all along distinguished themselves by 
their enmity to the slave trade. They early in the day took up 
the question, which had been first raised in this country, ami 
they had the transcendant merit of outstripping all others, and 
being the first to effect its abolition by a law passed to take ef- 
fect as soon as, by the constitution of the Federal Union, any 
general enactment could affect the trade of the individual States. 
vVIien England, in 1811 , declared it to be a crime, and pu- 
nishable accordingly, our kinsmen in the New World were a- 
min our rivals in the honourable contest of sotuad and virtuous 
legislation ; and again th^ went before us in acting upon isfitr 
own principles. In 1820 they declared slave trading to bb 
racy, and denounced the pains of death to any citowi of 
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United States wha should be conVicted in engagiT^ in ttf 
whether under the American or a foreign flag* Vi’nM Mr 
Brougham’s act (51 Geo. 111.) was first discussed, upon h»> 
motion in June 1810, it had been admitted that, capital ptmilli«* 
raent should, if necessary, be afterwards substitufod for transpor-' 
tation; but it was deemed advisable at first to make it a cfer>‘ 
Unable felony, both upon general principles, respecting penal ' 
legislation, upon a due consideration of the peculiar scruplea 
entertained by a very large and respectable body of abolitionists, 
and upon the ground that a very great step was about to be 
made in treating, for the first time, as a crime, that which had for 
ages been protected by Parliament, and regarded by the nation 
at large as one of the grand branches of the national commerce. 
It does not appear that the act has been at all deficient in the 
attainment of its object; the Slave Trade, as fur as British sub* 
jects are concerned in it, seems to have been finally destroyed. 
But as America had made the trufiic piracy, it was clear that 
if England should join her in treating it in the same way, and 
the two powers should, as a consequence of these enactments, 
agree to the mutual capture of each other’s vessels found engag- 
ed in it, not only would the possibility be at once prevented, of 
cither flag being employed to cover the trafiick, but a broad 
foundation would be laid for obtaining a general consent of na- 
tions to treat it every where as piratical, when, to use Mr 
Canning’s words, so becoming the magnanimity of the country 
on whose behalf he spoke, and so opposite to the language us-' 
ed by the wretched hirelings of the ministerial press, * the two 

* greatest maritime nations in the world should so far compro- 

* mise their maritime pride, as to act together for the accom- 
< plishment of such a purpose. ’ The proposal was communi- 
cated to our Government by the President of the United States, 
and, being acceded to, occasioned a bill to be brought in last 
Session, which passed into a law on the 8 1st of March 1824<. 
It provides, that ail subjects of Great Britain engaging directly 
in the Slave-trade any where, and all persons whatever so trad- 
ing within the British dominions or settlements, shall be deem- 
ed Pirates, and punished accordingly with Death and forfeiture. 
A treaty with the United States has been concluded, by which 
th^ vessels of each power are authorized to detain those of the 
otl^r found engaged in this piracy, and deliver them over to 
the authorities of the country they belong to, for the purpose of 
being dealt. with according to the laws, now common to both 

pleasure of great importance, indeed, as far as rc- 
and ifflinc<nate efi&cts, far more imporUnt than tbe> 
1^ Was carried through Parliament during the same 
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Session by Dr Lushington. -This truly able and zealous pro* . 
motcr of all good works had, the year before, introduced a bill 
for consolidating the Abolition laws ; and, among other improve* 
ments in the code, he had propounded the prohibition of the slave 
trade between l&lend and Isiand of the old British colonies 
which, as the reader is aware, had been excepted out of all the 
abolition acts. This bill was at first thrown out in the Lords ; 
but the learned and excellent author renewed it with better suc- 
cess ; and a branch of the trade, the only one that remained, anti 
hardly less inhuman than the African traffick itsclfj has now 
been prohibited like the rest. 

From the measures adopted to extirpate the Trade in slaves, 
wc nqw turn to the progress that has been made in preparing 
for the gradual, but complete abolition of Negro Slavery. The 
formation of the societies in London, Liverpool and elsewhere, 
whose object is to promote this most desirable consummation, 
has already been mentioned in this Journal. The fate of Mr 
Buxton’s motion in July 1823, is also well known; the effects 
of the resolutions which the Government offered in the room of 
his motion, are fresh in the recollection of all, and may be de- 
scribed in a few words. No party was satisfied, hardly even the 
ministers who proposed them, and least of all the planters, to 
please and to screen whom this was contrived, while upon 
the state of the slaves, they could not possibly produce any 
change, directly or remotely,— being a mere repetition of things 
often before stated, both by Parliament and the executive go^ 
vernment. But the propositions were agreed to by the aboli- 
tionists in the House of Commons, because the Government 
pledged itself to take the w'ork into its own hands, and to carry 
through such reforms as might be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the design thus countenanced by an unanimous vote of 
the Legislature. 

The London Society has continued its labours since the pe- 
riod of Mr Buxton’s motion, with increased activity, and it hap 
been powerfully and generally seconded by Societies all over the 
the country. Two hundred and twenty of these associatiqns 
have been formed ; a number of publications have been circu- 
lated; and nearly six hundred petitions presented to Parliament, 
in addition to between two and three hundred the Session bo» 
fore, all praying for immediate attention to the ipiprovement o( 
the condition o? the slaves, and their gradual admission to the 
rights and station of free men. 

. The principles which the London Society promulgated, as 
the groundwork of its operations, and which all the societies in. 
the country have adopted, may certainly be said to have recelv- 
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^ ed the sanction of the House of. Commons. The following is 
the statement of them in the Resolutions passed at die first meet- 
ing, 3 1st January 18S3. As the zeal and unanimity with 
which they have been received throughout the country, indicates 
plainly that they accord with the universal feeling upon the 
subject, it is of importance, in further discussing the question, 
that we should keep them in our view. 

That the individuals composing the present meeting are deeply 
impressed with the magnitude and number of the evils attached to 
the system of Slavery which prevails in many of the Colonies of 
Great Britain, a system which appears to be opposed to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, as well as repugnant to every dictate of na- 
tural humanity and justice. , 

That they long indulged a hope, that the great measure of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, for which an act of the Legisla- 
ture was passed in 1807, after a struggle of twenty years, would have 
tended rapidly to the mitigation and gradual extfnction of Negro 
bondage in the British Colonies, but that in this hope they have been 
painfully disappointed ; and, after a lapse of sixteen years, they have 
still to deplore the almost undimiiiished prevalence of the very evils 
which it was one great object of the Abolition to remedy. 

That under these circumstances they feel themselves called up- 
on, by the most binding considerations of their duty as Christians, by 
their best sympathies as men, and by their solicitude to maintain un- 
impaired the,b>gh reputation and the solid prosperity of their coun- 
to exert themselves, in their separate and collective capacity, in 
furthering this most important object, and in endeavouring, by all 
prudent and lawful means, to mitigate, and eventually to abolish the^ 
Slavery existing in our Colonial possessions. ” — Antislavery Report, 
3. 

The House of Commons unanimously came to certain reso- 
lutions, which, as far as any practical effect went, may indeed 
well be deemed nugatory, but are material, as affording a sanc- 
tion to the principles laid down by the Society, as asserting the 
expediency of improving the condition of the slaves ; and as re- 
TOgnising their claims to emancipation as soon as they shall be 
fit for enjoying freedom. 

* 1. ** That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures 
for meliorating the condition of the Slave Population in his Majes- 
ty’s Colonies. 

*2. ** That through a determined and persevering but judicious and 
temperate enforcement of such measures, this House looks forward 
to a progressive improvement in the character of the Slave Popula- 
tion, such ^ may prepare them for a participation in those civil 
righti.ai^ privileges, which are enjoyed by other classes his Ma- 
jeMy’i.sit^cts.. ^ 

* 3. ** .^^t this House, is anxious for the accomplishment of tliis 
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purpose, at the earliest period that may be compatible with the we|l* 
betng of the Slaves,, the safety ’of the Colonies, and with a fair and 
equitable consideration of the interests of all, parties concerned 
herein. 

* 4. ** That these Resolutions be laid before bis Majesty. ” 
dowry Report^ p. 8. 

In these Resolutions the West Indians themselves acquiesced ; 
manifestly from the hope that they would postpone to an inde* 
finite period the liberation of the slaves, and prevent that which 
they mainly dread as fatal to the abuses of the system, and cer- 
tain to terminate its oppression, — the interposition of Parlia- 
ment, when the colonial assemblies persist in neglecting their 
duty and violating their promises. 

Soon after the Resolutions were passed, instructions were sent 
to the colonies where the Crown has the power of legislation, 
directing certain restrictions to be imposed upon the powers of 
the masters in punishing their Negroes ; and the reception 
which these instructions met with, is in the recollection of the 
reader. In Demerara, particularly, through the great mis- 
management of the local authorities, who contrived to excite 
groundless alarm in the planters, and equally unfounded hopes 
in the slaves, and to conceal the real nature of the measures a- 
dopted until it was too late, a slight commotion was occasioned 
among the Negroes, of a nature quite unprecedented in such a 
situation, and far more resembling a combination of Euro- 
pean workmen to strike for wages, for time, or other indul- 
gence, than a rebellion of African slaves. It is clearly prov- 
ed, by the account of the planters themselves, and the official 
documents, that violence was no part of the plan pursued 
by those called Insurgents ; that no lives were taken, or even 
threatened by them, until long afler the disturbance was at 
its height, and the troops engaged in quelling it; that even 
then only two persons were killed by the Negroes ; that no in- 
jury whatever was offered to property ; that they all along a- 
vowed their wish to be, only the obtaining what was understood 
lo be granted them by some new law, which the government 
and their masters were supposed to be withholding from them; 
and that their declared principle was to take no life, because 
said they, our pastor has taught us that life is not ours to give 1 
Hundr^s of these poor creatures, however, were put to death in 
the field ; and immediately after quiet w'as restored, many of the 
survivors were torn in pieces by an infliction of the scourge, 
more merciless than any thing upon record in modern tiniesy 
and in Christian countries. A pious minister of tlie gosp^, 
whose conduct had been marked by the most scrupulous dis* 
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charge of every duty, and by a moderation truly wonderful in 
d man of ordinary feelings surrounded the scenes of cruelty 
he had been living in, was seized in his house, dragged to a 
loathsome dungeon, stript of his papers, brought in a moment 
of peace before a court-martial, tried— \i we must eHy triedr—. 
after a fashion, which, unprivileged as we are to speak the 
plain truth, we dare in nowise attempt to describe — condemned 
to death for that which he never did, but which, if he had done 
it, was not a capital offence— detained in prison when stricken 
with the most severe malady, until he was relieved from perse- 
cution W death ! 

The West Indians had now gone too far. They had been 
perfectly successful in raising the cry of Negro insurrection ; 
they had turned the consequences of tlieir own resistance 
and blunders combined, into a plausible topic of alarm, re- 
presenting the disturbance excited by themselves as a rebel- 
Hon produced by the efforts made in favour of the Negroes ; 
they nod but too well calculated on the facility witli which, in 
England, the terror of rebellion spreads, and for a season takes 
men’s reason and almost their senses, from them ; and they en- 
joyed the success which never fails to attend rumours ol*^ vio- 
lence, in far distant regions, exaggerated by falsehood and by 
fancy, and ascribed to causes more false and more fanciful 
still, by interested or by ignorant men. But they used not 
soberly their advantage — and they forgot that it was only for 
the moment. No sooner was the case discussed — no sooner 
was the Missionary’s trial sifted, than one voice of universal 
indignation burst forth, and overpowered all resistance. In 
Parliament and ojy^^of Parliament, among all parties and all 
sects— save only me worst of the High Church Party,* ha- 
bitual enemies of every thing like the rights of freemen, and 
grossly attached to whatever is violent and domineering in the 
exercise of power — one sound was to be heard of unmingled re- 
probation at the act, and sovereign contempt for the reasons 
urged in palliation of what none ventured to defend. That the 
Demerara planters and authorities were utterly without an ex- 
cuse, was everywhere admitted, and there was an end for ever 
of the attempt to resist the friends of the slaves, by spreading 
alarms of rebellion. Even in the House of Commons, the Mi- 
feisters did not venture to oppose the current. After assaying to 


* It is well known, that the infamous portion of the periodical 
proBS, which this party chiefly patronizes, and which is notoriously 
idumdoned to the most disgusting practices of slander and obscenity, 
lias been found, and almost alone found, on the side of the slave>driv- 
ers, and vehement in calumniating the Missionary. 
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meet the motion of erasure on the first nleht by a direct negative^ 
they were fain to suhslitute, the next ni^ty the previous quefr* 
tion ; and even on this humble ground they could only obtain a 
poor m^}orit^ of 47— ’UO less than 1 46 voting against them, includ-* 
ing about thirty members who do not usually take part ag^ainst 
the Government, and seven or eight connected with the ^Vest 
Indies, but nobly resolved to separate themselves from the guilt 
and the shame incurred by the men of Demerara. 

It is probable, that if the memorable -debates upon this 
subject had preceded, instead of following the measures 
dopted by way of redeeming the pledge given when Mr 
Buxton’s motion was withdrawn, a very great improvement 
would have been effected in the boldness and consistency of 
the views upon which the Government acted. Certain it is, 
that much disappointment was experienced by all who had 
marked the strong feelings which prevailed in the country, and 
who had weighed the facts of the case sufiiciently to perceive 
how entirely futile were all the attempts to excite alarm for the 
consequences of interfering with the internal policy of the Su> 
gar Colonies. The Order of Council prescribing various re- 
forms for the island of Trinidad, is no doubt calculated to pro- 
duce much good in that settlement. The protection of females 
from the lash, and the prohibition of the whip generally ns a 
stimulus to labour, and confining it to cases of punishment not 
inflicted in the field, is of itself a very great improvement. So 
arc the regulations touching marriages and manumissions, and 
the admission of Negro evidence. But this order, alas ! extends to 
a fortieth part only of the slave population Q^he British colonies. 
It is, indeed, the avowed determination ol^e Govei'nment, to 
extend the same system to the other conquered colonics, includ- 
ing in all a population of 220,000 slaves. But there remain no 
less than 600,000 unhappy creatures in the old settlements, to 
whom these reforms cannot be applied. The following obser- 
vations of the Anti' slavery Society, in their last Report, give a 
yety just view of this matter, and in a tone of exemplary mode- 
ration. 

* It seems to be the present purpose of his Majesty’s Government 
to proceed widi these colonies in the way of recommendation and 
example. The Trinidad Order in Council is to be presented to them 
as a model for their imitation, and they are to be invited to copy it. 
When the Committee, however, look back to the history of the last 
S6 years, or even to the transactions of the last 12 months, they find 
it difficult to indulge a hope that the Assemblies will accede, in any 
efiectual way, to such improvements as these ; or that they will con- 
cur in suidi fiirther measures for the gpradual abolition of slavery it- 
self, as his Majesty’s ministers have it in contemplation hereafter tC 
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adopt. Indeed it cannot be expected that the colonists should will- 
ingly promote an end which they continue loudly and peremptorily 
to declare to be absolute ruin to ^11 their interests. ^ And certain]^ 
the succeeds which they seem to think, though we believe on no just 
ground, has attended their clamours, is not likely to check, but 
rather to encourage, that spirit of resistance which they have mani- 
fested, and which nothing but a fear of incurring the displeuure of 
Parliament, and calling into action its compulsory powers, is likely 
effectually to restrain. 

* What measures his Majesty^s Government will adopt in case 
of that continued resistance which your Committee anticipate, it re- 
mains to be seen. In the mean time their language implies that they 
mean to wait in the expectation of soon finding in the Assemblies a 
more respectful and complying disposition. 

‘ The Committee will most sincerely rejoice should this expecta- 
tion be realized. The condemnation, however, of the benevolent 
purposes of Government, continues to be too loud and indignant to 
justify the hope of the early and effectual co-operation of the Colo- 
nial Assemblies. And let it not be forgotten, that the delay thus 
produced, to the length of which there is no express limit, is of 
itself a great evil. Besides the dangers to be apprelicnded from 
suspense and agitation, the nation contracts additional guilt by the 
unnecessary postponement of those reforms, the moral obligation of 
which has been unequivocally admitted. The delay is also a real 
calamity to the great mass of the slave population. Your Committee 
can discover no good reason for withholding from the Slaves 
in the other islands the same alleviations, at the least, which have 
been granted to those in Trinidad. They can sec no good, reason, 
for instance, why women should still continue liable to be shamelessly 
exposed and flo^^d-in Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. ; why the driving 
whip should be still employed there; why marriage should still be 
without any legal sanction in these colonies ; why facilities should not 
be given there also to manumissions ; and why the exclusion of the 
evidence of slaves should continue to be upheld there in all its rigour, 
making it confessedly impossible to give to apparently protecting law's 
their just effect. 

‘ The friends of Colonial Reform are accused of impatience and 
precipitation. They are told that an evil, which is the growth of 
^es, cannot be cured in an hour, and that the termination of slavery, 
in order to be safe, must be very slowly progressive. But admitting 
this proposition, the duty is so much the more urgent to coni’^ 
mence the necessary work without delay ; and it has not even been 
pretended that what may be safely done in Trinidad or Bcrbice, is 
altogether unsafe in St Vincent’s, Barbadoes or Jamaica. *—Ibid* 

20r22. 

^ NoWf this brings us at once to the main question in all these, 
discussions. Every one not personally interested in it admits, 
dial there must be a change in this execrable system. Every one 
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indeed grants that there must be an end of it ; that it can be en- 
dured no longer — ^at least no longer than a due regard to the in- 
terests of the slaves themselvea requires it to be continued. All 
are agreed that they must be set free the moment their liberty 
would be an acceptable gift ; and that not a moment must be 
lost in preparing them for receiving it. There is nearly the 
same consent as to the means which must be taken to prepare 
them for it. They must no longer be dealt with as chattels liable 
to be severed from the soil on which they have been born and 
bred ; they must be driven no more with the whip like brute 
beasts; they must be instructed in religion and morals, and 
time must be given them to learn, time to rest as other Chris- 
tians do from their daily labour, time to work for their own 
maintenance and for the acquirement of property ; — the women 
must be treated with the greater delicacy which their sex re- 
quires, and not used as cattle are, without regard to the differ- 
ence of sex ; and all of them must be made capable of giving 
evidence in Courts of Justice, — so as to prevent them from 
being placed as a body without the pale of the law, wherever a 
white man may be pleased to wrong them. 

Upon these things, beyond the circle of the slave owners 
themselves, and a wretched knot of men who have taken up 
their cause as haters of freedom, contemners of human rights, 
and lovers of oppression fur its own sake, and because of its 
being established, no dissentient voice is raised ; and the only 
question is, how the reforms allowed to be necessary shall 
be effected ? Our opinion is clear, that the local authorities 
should be suffered to make them, — if they will ; but, that if 
they persist in delaying and in trifling wtfh the declared 
sense of the Legislature, the work must be done for them. 
If it is not, the Negroes will do the work for themselves, and 
assuredly the bulk of their fellow-subjects will rejoice in its 
being done, how deplorable soever may be the consequences, 
because these will be wholly imputable to the obstinacy of 
the planters, and the feebleness of the Government at home; 
and, painful as is the alternative, it is far better than an in- 
definite continuance of the system. If the Legislature does 
its duty, the occasion for this alternative needs never ar- 
rive. Let the colonies only be convinced that an act of Parlia- 
ment will compel the changes required, and admitted on all 
hands to be at once safe and effoctual-;< — ^and those changes will 
speedily be made by the local governments. But even if they 
should not, we verily believe tnat an act commanding and ordain- 
ing them, if published fairly and immediately, will create over 
the whole British Islands, less commotion by far than the very 
inconsiderable ferment which the worst oossible management ex- 
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cited In Demerara. The security, and even the interests of the 
'Whites are by no means overlooked by us in our estintete; but, we 
certainly place in the first rank, the security and the interests of 
by far the more nuciferous class, and the class so grievouriy injur- 
ed. It happens, too, as is generally the case where the principle is 
clear, that their interests are the same ; for nothing short of 
a miracle can save the Whites, if they neglect any longOT the 
performance of their promises, and the discharge of their im- 
perative duty. Six-and-thirty years have elapsed since the 
rights of the slaves have occupied the anxious attention of the 
people in this country ; twenty years since the Legislature dis- 
tinctly warned the slave-owners that it was resolved to better 
their condition ; seventeen since the law lifted its voice to com- 
mand that right and justice be done them. Not one step, however, 
has yet been made towards a compliance with these warnings, or 
an obedience to this command. How much longer then, arc we 
to wait in the expectation of those infatuated men listening to 
us, changing their habits of procrastination, which have become 
a second nature, and rousing themselves from that implicit re- 
liance upon our carelessness, or timidity, or insincerity, which 
it must be owned our conduct has been but too well calculated 
to engender ? 

It is not intended upon the present occasion to discuss at 
large this question, momentous in itself undoubtedly, but not 
more momentous than easy of solution. But we may very suc- 
cinctly run over its principal topics, deferring the more extend- 
ed ccHisiderati<^ of it to a future opportunity. 

First of all, right to legislate for the internal concerns of 
the colonies, is b^ond a doimt clearly in the mother country. 
Fven with respect to the North American colonics, the right 
was never abandoned, except only as to taxation ; and that was 
given up, not as matter of right, but upon the express groimd 
that it was inexpedient to exercise it. The 18. Geo. 111. c. 12. 
merely declares that Parliament will not impose duties upon 
the colonies, excepting for the regulation of commerce ; and in 
departing from the exercise of the right of taxing, all other le- 
gislation is distinctly reserved. But we do not merely rely up- 
on this point; the "West Indies are upheld by the army and 
navy of England ; they are both defended from foreign attack, 
and protected from intestine trouble, by the forces of the mother 
country. Those planters who talk so largely of their rights, 
could not hold their property four-and-twenty hours wi^out 
the aid of those forces ; 'they, who deny the right of the parent 
slate to protect the Black subjects from their cruel usage, could 
not exist in the midst of those Blacks, but for the protectfon of 
her arm ; left to themselves, they would suddenly experience a 
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‘diange indeed — die slave and his master would exdianm placok. 
Nay, without abandoniiig them to the Nem^s, were we T^gis* 
lature only to withhold die application of that force, wliich alone 
enables diem to keep possession of our markets with their pro- 
duce, die great staple of the Idands must cease to be cultivat- 
ed, or only continue to be grown in such a proportion as would 
■wholly change the face of West Indian agriculture. They 
state themsmves, diat the people of this country contri- 
bute to allow them * what is little, if at all, short of a gratui- 
tous bounty of six shillings per hundred weight, ’ * upon their 
sugar ; and equal to a million and a half is paid by the coun- 
tiy, that the West Indian Negroes may be driven to make dear 
sugar, rather than the free subjects of the East India Com- 
pany should make cheap sugar for the consumption of the 
English market. It is not very wise in the West Indians to 
forget that every man in England pays a penny a pound for 
the sugar he consumes, as a tax to perpetuate the slave sys- 
tem ; it is not very prudefnt to contrive that this shall be a|iind 
of blood- money — of torture-^ence^ as it were — a tribute levied 
upon the inhabitants of the mother country for the purpose of 
enabling those of the colonies to maltreat their fellow-subjects 
with impunity. But, at all events, they cannot deny our right 
to interfere, and prevent the money which we so pay from be- 
ing thus employed, conti'ary to the intention of the donors, 
whose purpose is to protect the Whites from commercial loss, 
not to perpetuate their tyranny over the Blaclat» 

If the West Indians have not the right, it ia orally manifest 
that they have not the power, to reost the control of the mo- 
ther country. Threats of separating have oftib been used, and 
•never, wc presume, very seriously. In truth, they could not 
be carried into execution. Were England to witiidraw her 
forces, and suffer the colonists to take their own course, 
where could they look for protection? To America alone. 
But why should America, overburthened with slaves already, add 
eight or nine hundred thousand to her population, and without 
an object? For unhappily the possession of the Floridas gives 
her quite a sufficient command of our West India trade during 
war, without taking our islands. As for nlisolute ind^ien- 
dence, we presume it never can be dreamt of. It could only 
mean the erection of a Negro state in each of the islands. 

But as a rebellion of the Whites is little calculated to excite 
alarm, the West Indians menace us with Negro insurrection. 


* Letter of the Agent for JamMcat—llth March 1824— in Jamai- 
ca Gazette, 1st May 1824* 
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Now, any thing more chimerical than this fear, never surely 
was invented to delude thoughtless men. The risks of Negro 
rebellion have always been greatly exaggerated, as we have 
frequmitly had occasion to show ; but unquestionably such ririss 
do exist, and are most fit to be considered when we are sur- 
veying measures of which the natural tendency is to promote 
discontent among the slaves, and to excite in them vague and 
undefined expectations of change* But how can any such ef- 
fect be produced by measures of a plain and intelligible de- 
scription, manifestly calculated to better their condition, with- 
out in the least weakening the authority of their masters? 
Suppose, for example, that a law were passed in England, an- 
nexing the slaves to the soil (a law which the Abolitionists an- 
nounced their expectation of seeing adopted in all the colonies 
as soon as the traffic ceased), wim a provision, making their 
testimony admissible in all courts of justice, and giving them a 
day in the week to themselves,— does any man really believe that 
tbomromulgation of this would excite a single slave to rise ? 
Is tnat the natural tendency of the intelligence which would 
thus be conveyed to the slaves ? Upon being told that the 
Parliament had so far favoured them, and would continue to 
better their condition according as they behaved peaceably, but 
would also persist in supporting the lawful authority of their mas- 
ters until they should acquire money enough to purchase their 
liberty one by one, who is fanciful enough to expect rebellion 
from men that have been so patient under the most cruel treat- 
ment ? Is the N^ipm so unlike all other human beings, that, 
having so long borne with resignation the uttermost inflictions 
of cruelty, he should find the first approaches of kindness into- 
lerable? But, in truth, there is little of sincerity in these ar- 
guments. They are used by persons who have no fear of any 
interference on behalf of the Negroes producing the least con- 
fusion or excitement among them. Their ovrn conduct une- 
quivocally proves, that they deem the risk of insurrection a most 
remote one indeed, and not at all to be augmented by any dis- 
cussions in Parliament of West Indian affairs. They them- 
selves are always the first to publish such debates in all their 
details, and in every way, written and oral, by which they can 
reach the slaves ; and many topics of the most inflammatory 
nature, and the most likely to create a sensation among these 
unfortunate beings, are to be found broached for the first time, 
or even alone^ by the West Indiras in the midst of the planta* 
ttons. If^ indera, any line of conduct can shake the peace of 
society in these settlements, it must be the extreme violence of 
the puoitar^ and, above all, of the colonial assemblies, in their 
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conlroversies with the mother country respecting the state of 
the slaves. From thence some danger of insurrection may truly 
be descried. But if sudi apprehensions are well founded, thO 
West Indians have themselves to blame for putting the peace 
of their settlements in jeopardy ; if they are groundless, surely 
we may infer that all other alarms are infinitely more so. 

* It will be recollected, ” say the Committee of the Anti'Slavery 
Society, ** that last year, when the question of Slavery was first agU 
tated in Parliament, its agitation was strongly objected to by the 
West Indians, both at home and abroad, on the ground of this ap> 
prehended danger. And yet so little were the Colonists themselves 
afiected by the consideration, that their own newspapers, over the 
conduct of which they possess a complete contrnul, have ever since 
been filled with the most violent declamations on the subject. Those 
very discussions, which, when they took place in this country, were 
denounced as sure to produce the most disastrous results in the West 
Indies, have been uniformly republished and circulated in the news> 
papers of the different Colonies, although these are the only sourt^ 
of intelligence which commonly meet the eye even of the White 
pulation, or to which the other classes, whether free or Slaves, who 
can read, have access. Nay, the instructions of Earl Bathurst him* 
self, which embodied the proposed reforms of the Slave system, al* 
roost in the form of a Mandate from his Majesty, were published at 
length in the Colonial Journals, accompanied by acrimonious and in* 
flammatory comments, and, in some cases, by an avowal, on the part 
of the Planters, of a determination to resist to the utmost the be* 
nevolent intentions of the King and the Parliament towards their 
Slaves ! And these various inflammatory publications took place in 
the West Indies long before the specific nature of Lord Bathurst’s 
instructions was known either to your Committee or to the British 
public, to whom they were first communicated through the medium 
of the Colonial press. It is surely too much, then, for the West In- 
dians, under such circumstances, to object to the public discussion 
of Slavery in England, as pregnant with danger to the peace of the 
Colonies. For if there was any ground for the apprehensions of dan* 

g er which they profess to entertain, it is too obvious a conclusion to 
ave been overlooked by them, that that danger was immeasurably 
enhanced by transferring the same discussion, only conducted in a 
far more vehement and inflammatory style, to the very region and 
atmosphere of Slavery. The mischief in question also, if mischief 
there were, was in this case incurred without any rational object. In 
this country public discussion is necessary; for how otherwise is 
the public attention to be engaged, or the expression of the national 
sentiment to be called forth ? How are even the Ministers of tho 
Crown themselves to be enabled to pursue their own liberal views on 
this great subject, — ^baset as they are by the solicitations and reroon* 
strances of Colonial Proprietors and their adherents, powerful >n 
Parliamentary influence, and acting with concert and perseverance, 
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'—if the friends of reformation are to be silent* and to depend on the 
moral strong^ of their case alone, unaided by the public voice? 
This less obtrusive course had been parsued for many years prior to 
the formation of this Society} mid what was the result ? What was 
dmie for the unfortunate Slaves, subsequently to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, in any of the Colonies, even in those in which the whole 
legislative power rested with the Crown ? Shall we then pronounce 
public discussion in this country to be unnecessmy ? 

* In the Colonies, however, no similar necessity for public discus* 
sion, through the medium of the press, can be alleged to exist. 
There no difference of opinion appears to be entertuned on this sub* 
jeot ; none at least dares to show itself. The Planters resident in 
the Colonies seem all agreed that Slavery ought to be maintained for 
ever. To agitate the question there is, therefore, most needlessly 
and gratuitously to provoke the evil they afiect to dread. At least, 
while they thus act, they ought not to tell us, at the same moment, 
that, by agitating the subject at the distwce of four or five thousand 
miles, we are exciting insurrection, conflagration, and massacre. — 
Aftti'davery Report, pp. 10, 11, 12. 

We profess our inability to discover any means of answering 
this argument, the cogency of which seems at once to dispose 
of the objections from alarm raised against the interference of 
the Legislature with colonial affairs. There remains then only 
one argument to combat — that which is derived from the diffi- 
culty of carrying into execution, in the colonies, laws enacted in 
the mother country. The existence of this difficulty we arc far 
from denying, especially if no change shall be made in the ap- 
pointments and im the situation of the colonial functionaries. 
If Governors ant^ Judges are still to be chosen among the body 
of the planters, and if they are to be paid in part by the assem- 
blies which represent the planters, any law restraining the mis- 
conduct of the Whites upon plantations will doubtless be feebly 
executed, whether passed in England or in the West Indies. 
But it is incredible that such a distribution of patronage should 
any longer be persisted in, or such a mode of paying the offi- 
cers of state and justice be still resorted to, as must needs make 
them dependent on the very men whose proceedings it is the 
principal duty of their office to watch and to control. No rea- 
son whatever can be assigned against Ihying it down as an abso- 
lute rule from henceforward, that all offices of any importance 
shall be filled by persons wholly unconnected with the West 
Indies ; and no good reason can be given for not removing all 
who ate connected with the islands fl*om offices holden during 
pleasure. , No topic can be listened to in this question which 
ineccly r^ates to individual hardship aqd inconvenience, or to 
iite oi^ce that may be taken by the West Indians. The step 
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is beeessaty if we intend that any reforms shall be effected iit 
the treatment of the slaves, and any process made in betterlm;^ 
their condition so as to fit them for freedom ; and if such a 
change is made, it will dreate the nieans of exercising laws pass^ 
ed for attaining those objects, whether the lawgivers are in the 
colony or the mother country. The argument which we are 
now grappling with was constantly urged against the abolition 
of the slave trade. You may enact laws for abolishing so ne- 
cessary a commerce, it was said, but they will remain a &ad let- 
ter ; no person will be found to execute them. And this might 
have proved true, had the enforcement of the rbolition been 
committed to West Indian courts and jurors; but the Vice- 
Admiralty Courts, who are wholly independent of the colonial 
assemblies, were charged with administering the new laws ; and 
they have done so with sufficient strictness to eradicate the traf- 
fic, according to the admission, or rather the strenuous conten- 
tion, of the planters themselves. 

For these reasons, we conceive that the course which the 
Government should take lies clear and straight before them. 
In the conquered colonies they can enforce the requisite changes 
by orders in council. In the others they may wait until Parlia- 
ment meets ; and should no decisive measures be adopted by 
the local authorities, bills ought at once to be brought in, pre- 
scribing those changes which all but the interested parties a- 
gree in deeming necessary. But in either case, the colonial ap- 
pointments should be revised, disinterested and unprejudiced 
persons substituted for those who are biassed by West Indian 
connexions, — and salaries allotted to all, independent of the 
votes which may be passed by the colonial assemblies. 

But wc confess that the experience of the past gives no small 
reason to fear lest the Government should again show a luke- 
warm zeal in the cause, on which the country has but one fee- 
ing and one voice, or should yield once more to the clamours 
raised and the alarms excited by the West Indian Body. It is 
in the recollection of eveiy reader how long the slave trade was 
suffered to exist after the unanimous judgment of the people, 
nay, of mankind, had condemned it, and ell but the time-serV- 
ing Parliament, who habitually studied the wishes of the Mini- 
sters, cried aloud for its destruction. It is impossible to tell 
how much longer this infamy might still have been attached tn 
the name of England, had not a Ministry, really zealous in the 
cause of humanity and justice, resolved to face the clamours of 
an interested party, and manfully do their duty,— when it was 
found so eo^ that all men wondered how it had been delayed* 
We have a dismal foreboding tliat the measures necessary foi 
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the mitigation and extinction of slavery are fated to undergo 
the same lingering process with the abolition^ of the traffic* 
We shall, in all probability, hear again, as we did last Session, 
of the evil being old and inveterate — of the prejudices we have 
to contend with being long established and deeply rooted--of 
the necessity of making allowances for the colonial assemblies, 
and converting them, by good treatment, to more liberal views. 
In other words, yielding implicit deference, for an indefinite 
time, to their interested views, for the purpose of making them, 
at a period infinitely remote, adopt onr views against their own 
interest. To all such arguments the most triumphant answer 
was given by Mr Stephen, at the General Meeting of the So- 
ciety. When, surrounded by so many veterans in the sacred 
wanare, now for nearly forty years waged against slavery — ^by 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson, and W. Smith — he produced the 
records of former reliance placed upon these assemblies in vain — 
former applications zealously urged to them by their friends as 
well as tneir opponents, in vain — former instructions from the 
crown itself^ backed by the authority of Parliament, all addressed 
to them in vain ! It is not exhibiting a very seemly spectacle to 
show the Legislature again and again deceived by the same par- 
ties, in nearly the same terms. It is still less becoming, if we shall 
sec reason to suspect that the deception, being too gross to sue- 
ceed by itself, the Legislature wilfully shut their eyes, and suf- 
fer themselves to be deluded and mocked. Now, we conceive 
that nothing dm tend more to prevent this delusion from being 
again practised with success, than distinctly to show how it was 
tried before, and with what result ; or if the Legislature were 
disposed to be deluded, this open exhibition might make the 
(xmnivance too glaring to be attempted. 

On the 14th December 1796, the West India Committee, a 
body composed of the most endnent colonial proprietors resi- 
dent in England, instructed Mr C. Ellis, one of tneir number, 
we believe their Chairman, to move an address to the Crown, 
of which thej' had previously approved, and which, being sup- 
ported by their whole weight in the House of Commons, was 
carried unanimously in April 1797. Its object was to provide a 
substitute for the abolition, and tfi keep the control of that 
question in the hands of the Colonial Assemblies — For the 
reader needs hardly be reminded, that exactly the same oppo- 
, sition was made to any interference of the Legislature with the 
African Slave Trade, as is now attempted to its meddling with 
tnej^ndition of the West Indian pi^ulation. The Address 
that his Majesty would graciously recommend to the 
■governors, Councils, and Assemblies of the West In'’»a 
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* Islands, measures such as should regulate and control the 
** importation of Slaves from Africa ; and by obviating tlm 
<( causes which had hitherto impeded the natural increase of 
** Negroes already in the islands, should render that trade leiii 
** necessary, and ultimately lead to its termination ; and fur* 
“ ther, with a view to the same ^ect^ the adoption every mea- 
** sure which might conduce to the moral and religious improve- 
** ment of the Negroes^ and promote their happiness^ by securing 
«* to than the certain^ immediate^ and active protection of the 
law. ” ’ Circular instructions, founded on this Address, and 
communicating it, were immediately despatched by tlie Duke 
of Portland, then Secretary of State, to all the West Indian 
Governments, and they were urged to give the subject tlieir 
early and particular attention. The Committee added their 
own private instances to those of the Crown and the House of 
Commons, and they happily disclosed their real motives in a 
manner extremely fair and intelligible, as a somewhat unex- 
pected production of the correspondence, we believe, by a sin- 

5 ular official oversight aflierwards showed. But we must let 
ilr Stephen himselr tell this interesting story. 

* The West India Committee did not trust to the Royal and Par- 
liapmentary influence alone. They added, what was likely to be of 
greater efficacy, confidential earnest solicitations from the members 
of that body, and from the colonial agents in this country, to the 
leading proprietors resident in the different islands, imploring them, 
for the sake of the slave trade, for the preserTati|n of which they 
were all then earnestly struggling, and which they deemed essentiid 
to the very existence of the sugar colonies, to comply with the re- 
commendations of the Crown. The better to ingress this powerful 
consideration, the secret deliberations of the Committee, and the 
motives on which Mr Ellis had been requested, as its organ, to move 
the address in Parliament, were confidentially disclosed ; and as the 
correspondence was afterwarcU brought to light and printed by 
authority of Parliament, (a discovery not I presume at all foreseen 
by the writers), I am enabled to read to you from these Parliamen- 
tary documents some of the arguments that were used. 

* The Report of the Sub-committee contained the following rea- 
sons for the measure it recommended. 

* 1st, That the repeated discusuon of the abolition of the slave 
trade in Parliament may produce consequences of the utmost dan* 
ger to the colonies ; and that if an act for this purpose should ever 
pass the British Parliament, it mil be fatal to them ! 

* 2d, That the question of abolition will continue to be agitated 
year after year, and as often as the forms of the House permit ; and 
that neither the House' of Commons nor the country in general will 
suffer it to rest, till some steps have been taken which may afford 
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them reason to believe, that every regulation has been adopted n^Udt 
is consistent with the safety of the colonies. ' ^ 

* Sdf That many persons of great weight and character, thbof^ 
conscious of the danger to be apprehended from the measures ^|>ro- 
posed by Mr Wilberforce, have supported, and will continue to sup- 
port them, because no mode of conduct at all compatible with their 
ideas of humanity has been proposed as an alternative, 

* ^th. That, on the other hand, many persons who have hith^'b 
opposed the measures of Mr Wilberforce, will feel themselves under 
the necessity of Submitting to them, unless some plan of regulation 
shall be brought forward. 

* 5ih, That there is reason to believe, that besides Mr Wilber- 
force’s bill, there will be proposed some more specious plan of mo- 
derate reform and gradual abolition, which will meet with very ge- 
neral support ; and that it is of the utmost importanoe that such a 
plan should be anticipated, because the West India proprietors, 
from their local knowledge, are the only persons to whom the for- 
mation of it can be safely intrusted. 

* 6tht That consequently, for the joint purposes of opposing the 
plan of Mr Wilberforce, and establishing the character of the West 
India body, it is essential that they should manifest their willingness 
to promote actively the cause of humanity, by such steps qis shall be 
consistent with safety to the property of individuals, and the gene- 
ral interests of the colonies. ’ J&id. pp. .'>2, 53. 

Individuals of the West Indian body added the weight of 
their earnest diligence to^hat of the Committee, S^lliam 
Yovng, a poroprietor, once a governor, a strenuous ad\pcate in 
Paiiiament of the colonial interests, and a steady oppeser to 
the "last of the abolition, jthus addressed the President of An- 

f i'Cannot oniit die declaration, thaf on every ground of past ex- 
P^ence in Parliament, from the 6rst agitata^ t^he question I ad- 
vert to, and from all specujatian on ^ fplm’q^il^at my mind can 
reach, it .appears to be indispensably ABceBslly M talse'%>me stepa 
in bur colonies by legislative provirtra^ Voi|pbing the situation ftf 
Negroes in rnpect to society, and to promote a natural increase of 
their population, and thus not only stop for the present, but gradu- 
ally supersede the very pretensiona at a futpre period, to a measure of 
dieect abolition of the slave trade by the mdther country, — a measure 
editch would blast the root of all ouir settlasnents of properjty^change 
the foundation of every bequest, lomi and slfCosity— turn eveiy mort- 
gijge into an annuity on the livea . of Kegvoes— institute a gen&’ol 
system of foreclosure, and, deprelftidDg o«ar estates, preclude all 
itq|Midtatp^tWource8, and ruin every litterpsfl^ ' /bitf. pp. 53, 5#, ' 
,1^ snacli the indention of the measures, and the 
of dtUM; whpl^pcxMiunended dicun. Their (andency when adepCr 

d<nng something was made to deceive ^ 
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X^c^latave, was, a& might be expected, nugatPry, except for 
, the puqsose of the deception, and their effect upon the condi? 

df the slaves absolutely, nothing, whether we regard reli« 
giot^ instruction or le^l protection the two points to which 
the address was directed. ..Upon iia&frst of these, the instruc- 
tions of the Government, sent in pursuance of the address, are 
as explicit ns any that can now be framed. 

f '^8 the instructioti of Negroes (said his Grace) is of the utmost 
eonsequencCf it would be important to know whether the legislature 
of the island has in view any particular modes of effecting this pur- 
pose ; and what species and degree of encouragement it would be 
disposed to hold eulMo such missionaries as might be found properly 
qualified for that purpose, and would undertake that duty ; either by 
enacting that such Missionaries should procure in favour, of the e- 
state where they^are employed, certain privileges, immunities and 
advantages, or in what other manner their services should be reward- 
ed by tbe island. This would lead to the general establishment of 
the Christum, religion among the Negroes, and would establish mar- 
riages ; it wtMld restrain promiscuous intercourse, and impress their 
minds in a simple yet forcible manner with Ithe great truths of mo- 
rality. * Ibid, pp. 56, 57. 

It is seyen-and-twenty years since the assemblies tvere thus 
specially urged to promote the instruction of the slaves by 
Mlssiontwies, then taken for granted, and now demonstrated, 
to be the only tcachenrs through whom such lessons can be 
conveyed. How' have those * local authorities’ answ'ered tli« 
unitecl caU'^vade upon theil^ prudence ^ their own leaders imd 
champions, by tbe executive govemnient, and by the Ipgisla.* 
ture — those * local authorities, * in w<hom we ought ‘ implicitly ^ 
to confide whose * knowledge of details* qualifies theni for 
the office of practical reformers ; and to whose ‘ liberal ws^ of 
thinking’ vre ara fooling ^ntil our sight is dim with age? Jt 
is aU^Amds, nothit^ nihafever has been demit 

all the time, tbove a a ceiUury, wdiich has elapsed.' 

It ia avowed by the pwifei^ in some* places, that slavery and 
instruction are incompatible ; it is proved that all the settle- 
ments are hostile to missions ; in one they have been persecut- 
ed to death by Uie constituted adtliorities, and in another 'fogy 
have been outraged by^enmes punishable' with death ; while 
the constitute authorities' cohid tiot, or would not, interpose 
to. protect tl^enrf, or to vindicate (lie insulted laws. 

Have the slaves faj^ betl 9 lli;^on tlie second point urged in 
the'ttklress of 1797, ob^nuig of * certain unn^diate and 
active protef^ons from the law ?* How for tiiis branch of the 
eirhest recoinmendation senjt to the Assemblies' 'by the same 
high ond combined, aafoorities has bemi attended let qnp. 
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ef their most zealous advocates tell. Sir W. Young, Se»<A|nr 
Cf die West Indian Committee in 1797, was govemor 'fo- 
biigo in 1811 — and he thus speaks, in a Report lo Parliament, 
'<UpQn the state of the slaves. 

' ' ^ I think the slaves have by law no protection. In thh, and I 
doubt not in every other island, there are laws for the protection of 
slaves, and good ones ; but circumttances in the admiaistration of 
this law render it a dead letter. When the intervention of tfbe 
law is most required, it will have the least effect ; as in cases where 
a vindictive and cruel master has dared to commit the most atrocious 
cruelties, even to murder his slave, no free person being present to 
witness the act. There appears to me a radical defect in the admi- 
nistration of justice throughout the West Indies, in whatever case 
the wrongs done to a slave are under consideration ; or rather, that 
.justice cannot in • truth be administered, controlled as it is by a law 
of evidence, which covers the most guilty European with impunity ; 
provided that, when having a criminal intent, he is cautious not to 
commit the crime in the presence of a free witness. 

* On small plantations there is but one free person, the resident 
manager, and no slave can appear agains't him. In the back yard 
of a jobber of a small gang for hire, in the workshops or outbuild- 
ings of each artisan or petty tradesman, and within every house, the 
greatest cruelties may be exercised on a slave without a post^Uifu 
^ mnviclion, 1 should consider it (he adds) ,m inconsistent wjtn 
me respect and deference I bear to the sagacity and wisdom of the 
august body for whose use this Report is framed, to idly enlarge it 
with the enumeration of humane laws for the protection of slaves t 
all rendered nugf|tory by the conditions of evidence reqiured in their 
administration. ’ Ibid. pp. 58, 59. 

. And such is the case now, as w^l as in 1811-— and in the 
o&er sugar colonies, as well as BarB^oes, with no change de- 
^rving of notice. Su<^ too, it is Intended by tlie West In- 
d4ms that it shall conti^iie to be ! For the ministers have an- 
nounced tlieir refusal to agree in the recommendation to admit 
the evidence of slaves against free persons — ^that is, to ajpjow 
. the court the power of hearing it, and reserve to them'* tJie 
,^timate of the weight which it sliould have.’ Mr Stephens’s 
-invective against this monstrous inconsistency in those who 
.condemned the Missionary upon slave evidence, is highly elo- 
.^ueiit ; but not more eloquent than souh^iy argumentative. 

* The evidence of slaves is sufiBcient, it seems, to convict a preach- 

of the Gospel ! — It is sufficient tp'condemn him to death ; auhoiigh 

-« tte slaves who give the evidence ar6‘ swearing for their own lives 1—It 
currency imd judicial credit to the most palpkble, 

' and mCbtrt3!ous and inconsistent fables that ever were invented in ro- 
milocei--lt. is sufficient to provb that a pious self-devoted mmist^^ of 
the 0^pdfdf^eace, is an instigator of sedition, rebellimi, and blood- 

2 
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^It it rafficient to prove that a nan who it tinyng into lib 
under the influence of a pulmonary complaint — ^whohat a bcl|»> 

• im wife on the toot with him— who in all ' probability hat not matqr 
weefct Co live, it detirout of being tbe leader in a bloody and deape- 
rate conteat of banda of intui^nt tlavea, in order that he may be 
made their emperor, and reign over them in the awarape and wooda 
of the Guiana continent! The evidence of alavea, Sir, it aufiicimit 
J^r all thitt though they themaelvea are avowedly guilty of the 
crime .they impute, and give their testimony under an extreme influ- 
ence of terror that would disqualify the moat respectable of our 
counCiymen from being heard as a witneaaa in any court of thia 
country. Their evidence may be safely received and relied upon a- 

J l^ainst a prisoner, when a whole infuriated community is clamorous 
br his destruction ; but is too dangerous to be heard in any case 
before a jury of White men, all whose prepossessions, and all whose 
sympathies, are adverse to the prosecutor and the witneu, and fe- 
vourable to the party accused ! The same colonists, it seems, still 
inexorably oppose the reception of such witnesses, however cr^ible 
*and however unimpeachable on every ground but the colour of their 
skins, when necessary to enforce the laws against the oppressors of 
their unfortunate class. Neither the assemblies nor their partisans 
here, it seems, will consent in that respect to change a rule which 
their more x^ous champions themselves have condemned as an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the protection of the slaves, and the course 
of public justice. ' IHd. pp. 59, 60. 

After all this experience of the Assemblies and their advo- 
f:ate8, surely we may be allowed now to ask, with the same elo- 
quent defender of the oppressed African, Is it intemperate— is it 
unreasonable— is it precipitate^ not to be content with a new refe- 
rence to those same Assemblies — ^not passively to rely again on the 
same experiment, thus i^eatediy tried, thus uniformly found to 
be fruitless ? * Our edimies, * says he, * afiect to blame us fer 

* not leaving the case in the hands ofXSovernment, and patient- 
* ly expecting the result of its new solicitations ; and even to 
* ascribe to this cause tbe intemperate conduct of the Colonies. 

* But was not the case left in the hands of Government, and 
* had not its influence with the Assemblies full scope, without 
* any interruption from us, from 1797 till the spring of the last 
* year ? If a term of twenty-six years was not Imig enough for 
* patient acouiescence on our part, how long were we expected 
* Jto wait betore we raised our voice against this jpreat national 
* iniquity, and invoked the moral and religious flings of (he 
* Bridsh people to aid us in a call for reformation ? * 

. As often as a clamour shall be raised against the enemies of sla* 
very for impatience ; as often as they shiul be deured to look ibr 
reformation towards the colonies ; as often as an indiflerent Go- 
TOU XLI. MO. 81. P 
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vernment shall affect to confide in the Assemblies, wpd an W($. 
Parliament to repose upon the Tigilance of such GoveAmeot, we 
cmly desire to hold up the Addins of J 797, the Circuliw In* 
stmctions, and the Suggestions of the Committee ; and aimplj 
demanding, what has since been done in the Wmt Indies, ana 
answering that question by the Resolutions passed in 189^ which 
demonstrate that nothing had heen donef and, strange to tdl, 
also demonstrate, that because nothi^ had been doqe, Parlia* 
ment renewed Its confidence in the efficacious support of those 
who stood convicted of the non-feasance, we shall at least ex- 
pect to be pardpn^ for repudiating all share in this confiding 
sprri^^if we may not also reckon upon the retrospect making a 
renewal of that trust impossible, consistently with a regard for me 
decorum usually expected in a grave and deliberative assembly. 

These sentiments, we rejoice to think, are common to us with 
the great body of our fellow-citizens. The meeting held upon 
the subject of Negro-slavery, at which Mr Stephen delivered 
the admirable speech we have been citing, was almost unexam- 
pled for the numbers, the respectability, and the fervent but 
radonal enthusiasm of those who composed it. The fnend of 
liberty and of human improvement may dwell with pure delight 
upon the whole proceedings of that day. An accurate Report 
of them is contained in one of the Tracts now before us; and 
we cannot too earnestly recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. They who seek, merely as critics, for gratification, 
will find themseves amply rewarded. It contains, among many 
speeches of first-rate merit, from Members of both Houses of 
Parliament and others, one display of eloquence so signal for 
rate and matured excellence, that the most practised orators 
rni^ w^l admire how it should have come from one who then, 
for the first time, addressed a public assembly. We allude to 
Mr T. B. Macaulay, the son of one whose name ranks amon|r 
th^ very foremost, for knowledge, talents, and integrity, in the 
Ibts of eminent men, called forth by the great Amcan cause. 
He fiartunately witnessed this most successful entrance into ac- 
tive life ; and Mr Wilberfbrce justly and feelingly observed, re- 
ferring to the attack upon Mr M. by those who purvey slander 
for the slave-drivers and High-churchmen, that he doubtlesa 
*' would wilHngly bear with tul the base falsehoods, all the vile 

* c^umnies, all uie detestable artifices which have been aimed a- 
*'|(kmst him, to render him, like another Mr Smith, the martyr 

* ^4 victim of our cause — aye, and ten times more, for the gra- 

* '^^idn he has this day enjoyed, in hearing one so dear to him 
*'plei^ .such a caus.e in such a maimer. ’ It is, indeed, most 
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<Wsolaioiy to see tli4 place of those who have left, * or are 
leaving the .scene, filled by new candidates for the noble and 
unalloyed fome won in fighting the sacred battles of humanity. 
The great debate in Parliament upon the Missionary question, 
produced an invaluable acquisition to this groat cause. ^ Mr 
Williams, for the first time, bore a part in it ; and delivered a 
speech which might fill veterans with envy, and banners with 
despair. But the proceedings upon that remarkable occasion 
are in every one’s hands, and we have not room for any longer 
critical digression, how tempting soever the occaiion. 

The fixed determination in the minds of the classes whose 
opinion justly commands the greatest respect, the middle classes 
of the people, to have Negro-slaveiy instantly mitigated, and 
gradually abolished, was indicated at the meeting in a manner 
not easily mistaken. It spoke the sense of all the societies scat> 
tered over the country. Let the enemies of slavery, then, per- 
severe. They who administer Government, though in tneir 
hearts convinced and aware of the result, may, for a season, 
be afraid of countenancing them, because they dread the con- 
sequences of the clamour which would be raised by the Colo- 
nial party, were any sinister event to happen while they were 
promoting a change of system. But if the public voice is con- 
stantly exerted, tn^ey will be compelled to yield in tills as in so 
many other instances ; and, t>y the same ruling principle, the 
dread of having their authority shaken. They who have obli- 

g ed those ministers to abandon taxes by the score, and places 
y the hundred — nay, to give up their most fixed principles of 
mercantile policy, and even to begin the frightful work of judi- 
cial reform— -seemed, but a few years ago, to have a far more 
desperate work in hand, than the abolitionists who, after many 
a triumph, have now only their crowning victoir to win. It 
must be theirs, if they persevere in deserving it, by their firmf- 
ness and by their temperance; above all, by their vigilance in 
suffering no opportunities to escape unimproved ; and their ra- 


* Among those whose loss of late the cause has most seriously to 
lament, Mr Harrison is principally to be commemorated. He had 
gratuitously and most idily filled the laborious office of secretary to 
Che African Institution during a period of twelve years. By prin* 
ciple a determined enemy of all undue power, and firmly attach* 
ed to whoever afforded the prospect of elevating the character and 
improving the condition of those whom bad institutions have degrad* 
cd, he had devoted his time, ever since he retired from professional 
pursuits, to the business of that Society, and others of a philanthro* 
pic nature. His loss will, indeed, not easily be repaired. 
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tional jealousy in refusing, whether to governments at hoine-or 
governments abroad, a confidence so ofien abused. * *’ 


Art. XI. Statement in regard to the Pauperism^ Glasgow, 
from the Experience of the last eight Years. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St Johns, Glasgow. 1823. , 

T he public has been so long accustomed to hear the praises 
- of the system by which the people of Scotland manage 
their poor, that we are apt to regard it as i^proaching neany 
to perfection ; and to hold out tlie imitation of its peculiarities 
as sufficient to secure all the advantages of a legal provision 
without any of its evils. There is enough in the principles, and 
in the former administration, of our law, to justify a reason* 
able portion of this eulogy. But if it is supposed that we need 
be under no apprehension about the increase of poors-rates ; 
and that we are completely free from that terrible scourge 
which is undermining the morality, and wasting tlie resour- 
ces, of England, we must say that there never was a more pal- 

E able or more dangerous error ; and there is at last a sufficient 
ody of facts ascertained to make it evident, that tlie preva- 
lence of such an opinion can only be ascribed to that ordinary 
delusion, by which people, who have been long used to com- 
mend a system, repose under their general admiration of it, 
and will not disturb themselves by inquiring how it actually 
works. If the Scottish law has not been able to prevent the 
progressive increase of pauperism, this is the strongest possible 
demonstration of the inadequacy of any scheme, which admits 
of a compulsory prorision foi' the poor, to do so ; because, though 
there be certainly some, there are not many, regulations, by 
which the evils of this mode of provision can be guarded a- 
gainst, with which the law of Scotland has not been fenced. 
Neither was there ever a time at which an examination of the 


* We purpose, in our next Number, to enter upon the examina- 
tion of Mr Stephen’s great work upon Slavery, as it exists in the Co- 
lonies. It may, with truth, be said, that no man, without reading 
that book, can form an adequate idea of the state of the Negpro bonds- 
men, In law or in practice — or a just estimate of the sacrifices which 
it eroold be fitting to make, and the risks which it would be justifiable 
to eueounter, for the sake of terminating so intolerable an evil. The 
attire of die other party, inflexibly maintained with respect to this 
de^fe tts^pOskioR of the subject, Hstoot eloquently proves their sense 
^ its importance, and Uipir in^ility to answer it. 
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pra^ical tendency and operation of our policy was more ne* 
dessai^ than at present; for Scotland, if she has not already 

f msseu, is certainly fast approaching, a crisis with her pooir- 
Aws ; and there are a few important facts on which miscon- 
ception seems to prevail even among those who might be sup- 
posed to be best acquainted with all the detmls of the subject. 

It is not necessary, in order to form a sound opinion re- 
specting the present condition and future prospects of our 
pauperism, to encumber ourselves by various questions which 
nave been raised respecting the true mode of preventing or re- 
lieving poverty. There is one principle, however, which we 
wish it to be understood that we always assume. This is, that 
a compulsory provision for tlie poor, as a regular and established 
measure^ is not only pernicious, but has a direct and necessary 
tendency to increase the very evil which it is meant to cure. 
There are still, we believe, some few by whom this proposition 
is denied. But there is perhaps no practical truth supported 
by so unequivocal a course of general experience, or confirm- 
ed, on the whole, by so general an assent. 

It has been suggested, however, by some of those who 
concede the general principle, that however sound it may 
be in ordinary cases, an exception arises to it on occasions 
of extensive and sudden distress, created by the vicissitudes 
of manufactures or of climate. It is admitted that every 
person, even in the lowest ranks, ought to be trained, and 
might easily be so, to provide, during the season of his prospe- 
rity, for those privations to which he knows that he is exposed 
in the ordinary course of human afiairs. But it has been 
thought, that where great numbers of people are attracted, by 
the ^mands of a highly commercial or manufacturing nation, 
into particular lines of life, for which they are fitted to the ex- 
clusion of all others, and the demand for tlieir labour is sud- 
denly stc^t by circumsUmces over which they had no control, 
—such as a war, or a change of the law, — ^it would be unjust 
and inexpedient to leave such persons in a state of destitution ; 
and that if this were to be done, the result might sometimes be, 
either that the public peace would be disturbed, or that these 
unfortunate victims must reduce their scale of comforts so low, 
that though they might live and propagate, their moral habits 
must become degraded ; and the State, by withholding a tem- 
porary supply, be clogged, for generations, witli a beggarly and 
overgrown population. 

' T^re are we strongest grounds for doubting if any relaxa- 
tion of the general rule ought to be permitted even in these 
extreme cases, let them be pushed as far as (hey may; be- 
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causey of all die contincencies that ought to be constantly in 
the view of a manufacturing population) the sudden changes to 
which manufactures are swject seem to be the most obviouSy 
and those against which there is therefore the smallest apolo^ 
for not guarding. But* in order to narrow the debateame 
ground as much as possible, and to get some point on which 
we may safely rest, let it be admitted, that these are casualties 
for which the law ought to provide. It does not follow from 
this, that the mode of provision must be by the establishment of 
a poor-rate, as an ordinary part of our public institutions. It may 
be right that the public should be taxed in order to avert a pe- 
culiar public calamity ; but surely this remedy ought never to 
be lightly applied ; and it is difficult to see why a law should not 
be made on this, as on similar occasions, for the precise case when 
it occurs, and under all the qualifications which shall be approv- 
ed of by the Legislature for the time. Such an interference 
Would not take place rashly ; — it would be guarded by right 
conditions ; — ^it would not continue too long ; and, above all, 
by its requiring the positive sanction of the Legislature, the 
relief that was afforded would be marked to those who were to 
receive it, as an extraordinary and precarious measure. There 
are many examples of this having been done in the course of 
our le^sladve humanity. 

But when, instead of this, the raising of funds by compul- 
$ion, for the relief of mere common poverty, is made a part of 
the ordinary die results are not now a matter of specula- 
tion, but of certainty ; and though they have been explained a 
thousand times, there are people to whom they require to be 
esqilained again. 

, Is/, Peome become systematically trained to expect relief as 
a matter or right, as soon as they are qualified by penury to 
claim it; and the connection which Nature has established be- 
tween economy and independence, and between improvidence 
and want, is, in tlieir minds, impaired, or altogether destroyed. 

The neighbours and kindred of the poor, seeing that 
there IS a public fountain of what is called Charity, from which 
every pauper may draw, abstain from relieving them ; and all 
those private sympathies are chilled 1^ whioi penury might 
otherwise be secretly and honourably aided. Sdly, The conse- 
qnteace of this is, not merely tliat a preparadon is artificially 
tiiade for increasing the numbers of the poor, but that they 
eomfoTtabV'^ Te\\eved\ and that the moteX eW 

vaclet <fi ibe whole of the lower population is injured. Jii 
their proi^jerJtjr they are made pro/uae ; in their advenity, in- 
titead of falbng mto the mrtaa ofreiatioas and fi-iends, they find 
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desoted \ and; in place of asking relief from that 

S !iiuine morcy which blesseth both the giver and the receiver, 
ay demand it with defying and ungrateful hardness, ae thehr 
le^ due. Though it be by much the smallest of tlie 

evils which mark such a scene, stifl k is an evil of no incon8ir> 
tierable magnitude, that this deviation from the natural system 
b attended with prodigious and unnecessary expense j—>n<it 
merely the expense of what is strictly requisite for the poor, 
hut of all that waste and misapplication, which is sure to 
attend the distribution of public funds, by a ^eat number of 
individuals acting without concert, regulation, o.* responsibility. 
It has 'been said, that the poor, even of fSigland, might be 
maintained for two millions Sterling a year ; but it is certain 
that they have sometimes cost above four times that amount. 

Of all these, however, the great and radical evil consists in the 


constant tendency of the legal system, not merely to increase the 
numbers of the poor, but to deteriorate their condition. No sta- 
tistical table could be so useful as one that would show how regu- 
larly and steadily this class of persons, and the rates which sup- 
port them, have augmented, wherever the practice of relieving 
them by law has been resorted to. There are many instances in 
which the spreading of the evil has been checked for a while, 
by the temporary zeal of those who were alarmed by its pro- 

S ress ; but the general truth is unquestionable, that Wherever 
le system of a compulsory nuuntenance has not been altoge- 
ther abandoned, its advance, in the form of multiplying pau- 
pers, and of aggravating pauperism, is as certain, and almost 
as overwhelming, as the flowing of the tide. It is a thing, in 
short, that is omy to be regulated by being utterly put dowtl,— 
and tlius banished from the list of tliose resources which the 


poor or their administrators can be allowed habitually to con- 
template. 

It has been supposed, however, that there is no ground fbr 
any alarm upon this account in Scotland, because we are pro- 
tected by various checks, of which our Sontliern neighbours nave 
not had the benefit; and because, under the hereditary operation 
of these, the natural repugnance of all uncorrupted people to 
apply for public charity, has been maintained undiminished 
among our population. There is happily a great deal of truth 
in this, but unfortunately a veiy great dem of exaggeration. 
In order to distinguish these, it is necessary to look at the me- 
chanism of our system, and at the results which it has actualfy 
produced. 

Some light was dirown upon these sulyects, a few years 
by two lUports whidh w^ drawn up by the Oenen^ 
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sembty of our National Church, and presented to Parli^ 
ment. One of tliese was in tlie year 1818, the other in 
the ye^r fbllowinff. ft is to be lamented that neither of these 
contidns information, either so precise or so lull, in the details, 
as migh t- have been expected from the quarter they came 
from. The clergy are the persons who are principally ver- 
sant in the practical a^inistration of the poor-law ; and the 
.Statistical Account of Scotland is a meritorious monument of 
their intelligence and accuracy on such subjects. Yet the Re- 
port drawn up by a Committee, and approved of by the As- 
sembly of 1818, though it contains a great deal of correct and 
valuable preliminai^ observation, is, in its detaihi one of the 
most dc^ctive and inaccurate documents that was perhaps ever 
presented to Parliament. Its blunders, indeed, were so nu- 
merous, and in many instances so ludicrous, that it was avow- 
edly for the sake of removing the ridicule which they brou;|rht 
upon its authors, that the Repwri of 1819 was got up.. The 
Committee by whom this last statement was prepared claim no 
merit, exc^t from the circumstance that they * have employed 

* the best means in their power to supply what was wanting iu 

* the information of former years, and have endeavoured to or- 

* ran^e it in an intelligible form. * In this attempt they were 
certainly more successful than their predecessors of die pre- 
vious year ; but still their work is very far indeed from 
being satisfactory. In particular, the value of its Tables is 
greatly impaired by their never showing the exact coromence>- 
menl and progress of poors-rates, but merely stating their 
amount upon overages of ten years. So that a parish which has 
been assessed for fifty years is not to be distinguished from' one 
where an assessment was never heard of till two or three years 
ago ; and it is impossible to discover, except by an occasional 
marginal remark, whether the pauperism or the assessment 
haVe been increasing, or stationary, or declining. There are 
« varied of other defects, which it would be well worthy of 
the clergy of Scotland to cure, as they might very easily do, 
by a more careful imd better digested analysis; — But still, with 
im thmr^^rfections, these Reports contain the only con- 
dens^^ 'Wlliination applicable to recent times, respecting the 
cooditioU Hr the poor, that we are in possession of; and al- 
though they can rarely be trusted to, where predsion of detail 
ifptMlted, they are sufficiently full to form the basis of gene- 
'Will 

management of the poor in Scotland is committed to 
i y bodieet-~-the one callea the Kirk-sCssion, the other the 
flbtHtors* The kirb's^ion is compose^ of the clergy mtQ pr 
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minister of e&ch parteb, and certain persons who are denominat- 
ed Eiders, aided sometimes what are called Deacons. The or- 
dinary business of the elders is to assist the clergyman in the mo- 
ral discipline of the parish. When a vacancy happens, it is filled 
up by an election made by the remaining members of the ses- 
sion. There is no legal limitation of the number of elders; 
but the general understanding is, that they are not to be mul- 
tiplied unnecessarily, and, as their office is a gratuitous one, 
and is attended with some little trouble, there is never much 
temptation to increase them, except when there is some par- 
ticular point to be carried. They are comn^only selected 
out of that respectable class of persons who are above the lower 
orders, and yet rather below the higher rank of the society of 
the place, though there is no definite rule, and no absolute ex- 
clusion of any body, whose circumstances and character are 
respectable. ' The heritors are the proprietors of the real pro- 
perty within the parish. It is by them and their tenants that 
the sum raised for the maintenance of the poor (called the a87 
sessment) must be paid. This assessment is divided between 
the proprietors ana the tenants, according to rules which it is 
needless to explain here; but the general import of which is, 
that the proprietors are entitled to obtain relief of what is laid 
upon them, to the extent of one half, from their lessees. Tliese 
heritors are conjoined with the kirk-sessions, in the administra- 
tion of the poors-funds ; that is, they are legally entitled to act 
along with them, but, as the First Report by the General 
Assembly states, * the heritors, in practice, seldom or never iu- 

* terfere in regulating the concerns of the poor or the poora- 

* funds, except in parishes where assessments are levied. * Tlie 
ordinary funds for the support of the poor, consist of the alma 
collected at the church-door, parochial fines, and other dues, 
and any sum that may have been gifled to the parish. The 
lost are commonly small ; so that the chief fund arises from the 
church-door collections. The direct tax called an Assessment 
is only resorted to when these resources fail. 

It is in this apparatus that the excellence of the Scottish system 
is said to consist. The elders are held to be a class of persons ad- 
mirably fitted for investigating every claim that can oe nit^e for 
admission upon the poors-roll. They reside within the parish ^ 
^ey either know the claimant personally, or can easily inquire 
into his character and circumstances ; — and they are in that 
station of life to which such an employment, instead of being 
nauseous, is a fair ground of parochial power and importance^ 
The heritors, on the other hand, being the persons who are, tp 
pay, are supposed to have a natural anxiety to keep the d apua 
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ants as few as possible, and consequently to check any efxtrai- 
vagance or carelessness on the part of the elders ; wd the 
union of these two makes a body, to which there is nothing ^io 
exactly similar in the country ; consisting partly of those luider 
whose personal observation the distress that is to be relieved 
inust fall, and of those who are steeled against profusion by 
their being themselves its immediate victims. It must be ol> 
served too, tliat this little ecclesiastical court is still held in con* 
siderable reverence all over the country, and that it acts in the 
midst of a population which is of a pious and industrious cha* 
racter. So that nothing s^ms to be wanting that legal regula- 
tion can provide ; and all ^at is requisite for the perfection 
the system is, tliat it shall be propeny acted upon by those who 
are rewarded for doiim so, not only the feeling that they 
are performing a gratei^ duty, but by the direct promotion of 
their own interest. 

This is the theory of the matter ; and it is a very pleasing 
theory to contemplate. But if we really wish to know how it 
actually works, we must not commit the usual blunder of look- 
ing merely to its poetical side. We must not turn our eyes to 
those rude or happy parishes alone which have never yet been 
visited by the only circumstances that are calculatea to try 
the practical efficacy of any scheme of poor-laws. We must 
withdraw our attention from districts where the population is 
either diminishing, or not much advancing, or where its ad- 
vance has hidierto been equalled by the progress of ti*ade ; 
where it is slightly extended over a rural parish, where every 
family and every individual is personally known to the clergy- 
man and the elders; where the watemlls are yet free from 
cotton-mills ; where no parallelogram with a thousand children 
has been erected or abandoned ; where the largest town con- 
sists of a village, with its single spire and its single alehouse; 
where no barrack or uniform has ever been seen ; and where, 
in short, all the primeval simplicity of the place has been pre- 
served. We must look to those parishes which have been 
touched by what is called modern improvement,— a visitation 
to which, whether we like it or not, we must now make up our 
minds— which has already covered more than half the king- 
4Qm, and is destined, to an. absolute certainty, to cover the rest 
‘of i^ within a very short and almost visible portion cf time. 

• flow does our machinery work as an ^ectual check to pau- 
^pirism in these cas^s,— managed, as it always must be, with the 
ibrdinaiy vigilance of human beings ? Wnat has been the his- 
4ie progress of assessments for the poor in Scodmd ? 
is the extent it has already reached i What is its appa- 
rent future tendency ? 
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Nodiinc would have been more important than if the Re* 
ports of me General Assembly had aiibrded a plain answer 
to these questions^ by stating precisely the commencement of the 
assessment in every assessea parish, with its subsequent year- 
ly variations. But they do not do this : and do not even furnish 
materials out of which the facts can be accurately ascertained. 
They will probably never be ascertained, except by a Parliamen- 
tary return — ^whicii could be very easily furnished, and would 
be one of the most valuable statistical documents that Scotland 
could be presented with. In the mean time, those who care 
for such subjects must reason on such information as they can 
obtain by their own exertions, or, which is a safer foundation, 
on such broad and general facts as are quite notorious. Pro- 
ceeding on these grounds, the general source and current of 
our assessments seems to have been somewhat as follows. 

Iliere were so few manufactures, and so little commerce, till 
lately, in Scotland, that when the kingdom came to be some- 
what settled after the Revolution, there was no internal cause or 
apology for any assessment in any place. Accordingly, there 
would have been no assessments then, if it had not been that 
they were suggested to the people by the bad example of their 
neighbours. It is a certain, and most certainly a very memo- 
rable fact, that, prior to the year 1700, there voere only three 
assessed parishes in Scotland. These parishes too were all in the 
Synod (or Ecclesiastical division) of Merse and Tiviotdale, — 
where tne disease being once established, it has since spread, 
by contagion, to such an extent, that there is not now an inch 
of that extensive district that has not been long infected. 
‘ Notice* (sa 3 's the Committee of 1818) ‘ has been taken herfe 

* of these mets, because the Synod of Merse and Tiviotdale is 

* situate in the Scottish counties contiguous to England, where 

* assessments generally prevail ; and they affin'd a decisive and 
‘ striking practical pro(^\ that compulsory assessments veill soon 

* be found unavoidable., wherever the feelings (f the lower classes 

* become habituated to the view of the claims made, and allowances 

* received under them elsewhere. ’ 

Under the operation of this unquestionable principle, there 
has been a constant tendency in the evil, wherever it has been 
established, to spread, — and, of course, the great stream of it 
has been from the South to the N<Mrth, where it has penetrated 
more slowly and partially, chiefly because the North has less at- 
tracted commerce, — anu has had a more stationary population. 
But the mischief has not been -left to work its way by mere cou* 
tiguity. Towns have grown, and manufactures have sprung up, 
in countless places ; and in most instances where this has takett 
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placcy the population has trenched upon the average means of 
respectable subsistence, — the market for labour has not alwayt 
been steady, — the connexion between the clergyman and «- 
ders on the one hand, and the people on the other, has been 
loosened, — claims have occurred so extensive and urgent, that 
it required great firmness, and a clear perception of right po- 
licy, to resist them, — the fatal experiment of an assessment has 
been resorted to, under the delusion that it would be only tem- 
porary; and the country has thus been gradually covered with 
innumerable spots, which are not only corrupt themselves, but 
spread the poison all around them. Over these scenes, even in 
purely agricultural parishes, ignorance and apathy have often 
presided ; and the example of assessing, on what are supposed 
to be strong calls, has survived the season that created it ; till 
at last the evil has attained a height, which it is so painful to 
contemplate, that most people shut their eyes to it, and re- 
lapse into pleasing rhapsodies about the excellence of the Scot- 
tisn poor-laws ! 

It is not easy to detect the exact point of increase. But the 
genera] fact is discernible in every part of the system where it 
can operate ; — in the number of parishes that are assessed 
the number of people subject to the compulsory practice ; — the 
property which this practice has extended over the descrip^ 
tioti of persons who are considered as paupers. 

We cannot, by any analysis of the General Assembly’s Re- 
ports, ascertain the simple fact of how many parishes wore as- 
sessed at the time that these Reports were made out. This a- 
rises from various causes. 1 . The circumstance, whether there 
be or be not an assessment, is often stated equivocally. 2. Un- 
der the principle of taking averages of ten years, occasional as- 
sessments are sometimes plainly taken into view, and some- 
times avowedly left out of view. S. Because the levying of 
money, under the form either of regular or of occasional * vo- 
lunUry contributions,’ as they are called, but which contri- 
butions are obtained under the systematic threat of assess^ 
ment, is not regularly set down as an assessment. It is so set 
down sometimes ; on which occasion there is a distinct note to 
this efiectf^* This sum is set down in the minister’s return as 
* voluntary contribution ; but as it is levied from heritors ac- 
< cording to the valued rent, it is here inserted as assessment. ’ 
But this IS evidently not done regularly. 4. In some instances, 
the venr number of parishes is not marked. Edinburgh, for 
example, is set down as only one parish, though it consisted 
then pf deven. ^ 

In tfttt atitialioii, we cannot state how many places were at 
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^at time under the compulsory system, with Absolute exactness.; 
but, according to the fairest analysis of the Report of 1819, 
which is the only one of which the details can be depended u- 
pon at all, there were apparently about 218 parishes assessed. 
This seems to be the result, on the assumption that the Report 
is correct and full. But it is neither the one nor the other ; and 
if a stricter account were taken, a very considerable addition 
would require to be made to this number. In particular, if cre- 
dit be given for the new cases that have been added to the me- 
lancholy list since the date of these Reports, and for a diie 
proportion of the very great number of instances in which, 
though heritors will not assess directly, they delude themselves 
by doing the very same thing, by systematic contributions 
under the threat of an assessment, and which the people rely 
upon just as confidently as if the tax were levied in the usual 
way, we suspect that 800 assessed parishes would be much nearer 
the number than 218 ; and tve are pretty confident that no fair 
computation could novo reduce them behm 250. Now, there are 
about 890 parishes in Scotland ; so that, apparently, there is 
nearly a third of the whole number under the operation of this 
corruption. 

But though the number of imrishes be important, as denoting 
the variety of places where the seed is sown, it is less ma- 
terial than the number of people who live within the influence' 
of this curse. As might have been expected, it is the most 
populous parts of the country that are most subject to it ; and, 
accordingly, upon looking at the census of 1821, we find, that 
the population of the 218 parishes stated in the Report as as- 
sessed, amounts to about 81.5,320. If the additional parishes, 
which we say ought to be included, be taken into view, its a- 
mouut will not be much, if at all, under one million. I'he total 
population of the whole country, by the census of 1821, is a- 
bout 2,093,456. So that about half the people live in the con- 
tinual contemplation of that practice, which, when seen across 
the Border, corrupted three parishes prior to the year 1700, 
and has since made each of these three corrupt about a hun- 
dred, and the very knowledge of the existence of which, tends to 
destroy everywhere the only virtues that can either prevent or 
grace poverty. * The Reports,’ says the Committee of the As- 
sembly, * from the ministers of parishes that are assessed, con- 

* cur universally in stating, that the effect of the assessments has 
‘ been to lessen the reluctance of the poor to apply for charity 

* from the parochial funds. ’ An occurrence is elsewhere men- 
tioned, which shows the consequences of the people knowing any 
thing about .the possibility of a compulsory provision, f In one’ 
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parish) the following' singular feet occurred ; when the heri- 
tors publicklj proposed to establish an assessment* and the 
representations of the ministers as to the iiyurious conse- 
quences likely to result from the measure* had induced them 
at lost to abandon it* still such was the impression produced 
on the minds of the parishioners* by its proposal and public 
discussion* that the amount of collections at the church-door 
‘ was diminished one-half; and the number of applications for 
‘ relief from the poors-funds was doubled. ’ 

It will be observed too* that this misfortune has generally a 
tendency* not only to extend* but to extend* not perhaps an- 
nually* but in a course of years* in an increasing ratio. The 
assessment rears a population which relies upon it* as its ap- 
propriate fund of support, and increase of appetite grows oy 
wliat it feeds upon. Greater energy also is required to dimi- 
nish* than to prevent* the evil ; and consequently* if the ma- 
nagers had not firmness to resist it at first* they must be expect- 
ed always to yield to it more easily* according as it makes head 
against them. Accordingly* it is stated in the first Report, 
tliat of the 700 parishes (of which alone that Report takes no- 
tice), only three were assessed prior to the year 1700 ; * but, 

* from 1700 to 1800, there were 93 established ; and in the short 

* period from 1800 to 1817* not less than 49 ; being more than 
‘ one-half of the whole number existing in the last century. * 
And while the flood is thus rolling over new parishes* the 
number of those from which it has receded is alarmingly small. 
It would be very useful to see an authentic return of the num- 
ber of places from which assessments* when once habitually in- 
troduced* have been eradicated. Some such instances have* 
no doubt; occurretl, and most honourable Uie^ are to the indi- 
viduals concerned. But it may be doubted if twenty such a- 
ohievements have been performed in the course of the last 
hundred years. 

^or is it merely by an increase of conquered parishes that 
the march of this destroyer is marked. Even within the same 
pwish* there is generally, though not uniformly* a progressive, 
rise in the annum tribute which he exacts. It is stated in the 
First Report* that in most parishes which have once admitt^ 
of assessments* they are on the increase ; that in many they have 
doubled in ten years ; and in one^ in Jour. And the general, 
vrooder confessedly is* that* in spite of all that law does for ^e 
poor* they always multiply ! 

In most places where law has had them long under its charge* 
have multiplied so much, that the original fund* which used 
.jp^ntly to be thought all that they could devour* would not 
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now be a morsel to them. But they have clmmed, an^, on a 
due exposition of our old statutes, they have been found entitled 
to chum, various new funds ; and, if any thing could rouse the 
attention of onr heritors, it would be the gradual encroachment 
which they have thus made upon every species of property. It 
was apparently never contemplated by the founders of our 
poor-laws, that any thing should be liable to be taxed except 
real property ; and this, not according to its actual wortli, but 
according to a system of valuationy which is familiar to the prao 
tice of Scotian^ and is always greatly below the rack-rent. 
The * meant and substance ’ of the tenant^, from whom the he.* 
ritors obtain relief to the extent of a hal^ and the * estimation 
of the substance * of persons living in royal burghs, is, no doubt, 
directed some of tlie statutes to be ^opted as the rule. But» 
then, such persons bad, in those days, scarcely any means or 
substance except what arose directly from land ; and accord* 
ingly, the fact is, that the assessments long ago were almost in* 
variably levied from the valued rent of keritahle property alone. 
This, however, came in time to be found in many places insult 
hcient ; and, therefore, the actual rent was taken as the crite- 
rion. This subjected all real property according to a liberal 
construction of its true value. Personal property, however, 
was still understood to be safe. But it was at last decided, * 
that when a person was charged as the inhabitant of a royal 
burgh, he was not only liable to pay upon his real estate with* 
in the burgh, but on his personal income wherever situate* 
This subdued the last stronghold to which the inhabitants of 
burghs had retreated, and opened up the whole of their proper- 
ty, of every description, to this tax. The country heritors, how- 
ever, gloried in their exemption, and believed, that whatever 
mightbe the case with the means and substance of their tenants, 
they themselves were beyond the reach of being touched, excepit 
for the actual rent of their real property within the parish ; andi 
in particular, tliey were, proud of the distinction, which at least 
saved their personal income from assessment or investigation. 
But, in the year 1817, this also was found to be a dream. A 
landed gentleman, living upon his own propeity in the country, 
was assessed as a householder, upon his whole personal in- 
come, though it was pot only unconnected with the parish, 
but, to a great extent, was unconnected with the kingdom of 
Scotland. He resisted this. But it was found by the Court 
of Session, f that the charge was well founded. 1^ that pau- 




* Lawrie ag. Dreghorn, 2d Dec. 1797. 
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perisra has at last triumphed over every exemption ; ainl per- 
sonal property has been round almost universally liable in Got- 
land, nearly about the same time that a Committee of the House 
of Commpns has reported) that this description of property 
ought to be saved from poors-rates in England. 

The desctiptian of personsj too, for whom it is necessary to pro- 
vide, has, in modern times, received a prodigious and most a- 
larming addition. At the date of the statutory law which forms 
the basis of our system, there was no commerce in Scotland, and, 
therefore^ there was not much sudden vicissitude in the market 
for labour. Hence, it is chiefly for the * aged^ sick^ lame^ and im- 

* patent^ people * * quhilks of necessities tnon live be almeSf ’ that the 
legislature provides ; and those who have allowecKhe compulsory 
practice to get into their parishes, had evidently no idea that 
they were exposing themselves to maintain those who, though 
in perfect health, were made poor merely by want of employ- 
ment or of provisions. But it was at last found lawful to assess, 
and to compel those who objected to that measure to pay, for 
the support of persons * who, though in ordinary seasons, able 

* to gain their livelihood, are reduced, during a dearth of pro- 

* visions, to have recourse to a charitable supply. * This was 
a case of poverty from dearth; but in 1819, a case which shall 
be explained hereafter, occurred from Paisley, in which a 
claim of the same kind was maintained for persons who had 
nothing to say, except that they could get no voork. As this 
claim was not expressly sustained, it would be presumptuous 
in us to lay down that it was well founded ; but we know that 
we are correct in stating, that those who resisted it had no 
pleasing anticipations of the result, and were extremely glad to 
get quit of the discussion by an accidental preliminary objec- 
tion. 

All that we infer from these facts is, that, in any view, pau- 
perism, — meaning by this both poverty and poors-rates, — has 
greatly increased. It is rash to predict; but it has increased so 
progressively and so steadily, that if the present system shall con- 
tinue^ for half a century longer, it seems no unsafe prophesy to 
anticipate that this mist, which so sadly obscures the virtues of 
our cottages, will have gathered ground at the heel of every 
labourer, and glided into every hamlet, in the kingdom. There 
•are some to whom — when they think of the means which 
, those cm whom the relief of the poor depends have to check 
iUKmsition or profusion, — this progress may seem unaccount- 
1 ^^ But there are two things which these persons probably 
take into view. 

^ Mf'Us Our. machinery, though in many respects excellent, is 
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not perfect. In particular, the heritors have no immediate in- 
terest in the matter, so long as the poor are maintained by die 
collections at the church'doors, or by the ordinary parochial 
funds. The hope of keeping off an assessment on some future 
day, is not sufBcient to stimulate their attention ; and when the 
urgent day arrives, their interference is too late. The business 
is left previously to this to the minister and elders ; and it is 
possible that they, having a' smaller interest at stake, may be 
negligent too ; and even when they are zealous, their actually 
witnessing the distress that is complained of, and bring the per- 
sons to whom each tale of woe is addressed, and who receive 
the gratitude of relieving it, gives them a natural inclination to 
do any tbin^*rather than see any misery not immediately re- 
moved. This may be an amiable, and, in their situation, per- 
haps a dutiful, propensity ; but it is one which, if not controll- 
ed by great intelligence and firmness, allures to the adoption 
of the most disastrous remedies. And even when the heritors 
do exert themselves, they have generally but a poor chance, 
in the event of any difference of opinion between them and the 
elders ; for there is no legal restriction in the number of the 
latter ; whose sympathies are in general more in unison with 
the receivers of the charity than with its givers. And when 
these two bodies quarrel, as they sometimes do, the kirk-session 
can almost to a certainty bring an assessment on the parish if it 
pleases. So that, upon the whole, let the thing be as well 
managed as it can commonly be expected to be, the inclination 
of the meeting, even where its dislike to a compulsory provision 
is quite sincere, is rather to assess for the redress of urgent dis- 
tress, and to trust to the future for undoing the mischief which 
they know they are inflicting, than resolutely to adhere to 
that seemingly harder policy, from which, though their reason 
assents to it, their hearts, or rather their weakness, recoils at 
the moment. 

Sreondli/t Independently of this misfortune in the constitution 
of the body, there are certain circumstances, or rather feelings, 
which, wherever compulsory provision is put into people’s power, 
abates the reluctance which they have to exercise it. Why 
has it ever been exercised ? Why will it ever be so while it it 
allowed ? It generally has crept, and ever will creep in^ thus.— 
The tax is never thought of till the day of distress arrives ; and, 
in the meanwhile, there being no pressure or alarm, every body 
is delighted with the beauty of our poor>laws. MHien a 
dearth, however, occurs, or the great local manufacturing cmq^ 
cern becomes suddenly bankrupt, or there has been a Are, dfc 
any other calamity which creates an unexpected and clamo- 
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rau<! demand for charity, the parochial authorities meet in 
a state of emotion and confusion — enlightened by no general 
principle— confirmed by no experience. But, because they 
nave a vague impression that it is a bad thing, they are all a- 
gainst assessment, and resolve to try a subscription. Some are 
liberal, and subscribe well ; but some, who ought to be more 
liberal, give nothing at all, or give once, with a resolute inti- 
mation that it is to be once for all. This excites the indigna- 
tion of the right givers ; and it is resolved that every person 
shall contribute exactly what could be required of him by law ; 
and it is announced that the law will be put in force against 
those who refuse. A few, relying on their brethren’s horror ot 
assessment, resist even this compulsory voluntarjiicontribution ; 
till, at last, some who originally opposed assessment become eager 
for it, as the only mode of annoying and subduing the shabby ; and 
others are led into it from perceiving, that, after all, it is the only 
instrument by which relief can be procured instantly, certainly, 
and equally. 

All this folly could, no doubt, be easily avoided. For no- 
thing is requisite for its avoidance but a certain portion of 
energy and intelligence. But the misfortune is, that these are 
qualities of which the supply is not always equal to the demand ; 
and they are least of all to be expected, when they are only re- 
commended by the dread of an evil that is future, and obstruct- 
ed by the prospect of existing misery that is both piteous and 
alarming. The check that is supposed to be afforded by those 
who impose the assessment having to bear their proportion of it, 
which is the keystone of the whole system, though extremely 
valuable, is not nearly so effectual as is commonly imagined. 
The managers of all funds like to have them large, even when 
they themselves contribute rateably. The unwillingness to pay 
is diminished by the pleasure of managing, and by being freed 
from further trouble or foresight for the moment. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pays taxes like any body else; yet he 
always likes to have them high. And it will be observed, that, in 
large towns, this check has scarcely any operation at all, because 
the number of those by whom the assessment is imposed is ut- 
terly insignificant when compared with those bv whom it must 
be paid ; and even in country parishes, though heritors may feel 
the burden which they are imposing, they are generally more 
dii^osed to pay, and have done with this matter for a year, than 
to persevere in exercising that systematic vigilance by which a- 
tof^the evil can be put down, after it has once been introduced, 
'if thr own expenditure were all that was at stake, it might be 
jpoough to say, * Let them suffer for their weakness. ’ But where 
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their weakness corrupts the people, and fixes an intolerable bur- 
den on posterity, it is desirable to .make some exertion to save 
them from the consequences of their own ignorance. 

It has been imagined, that this is sure to be done at last by 
the mere progress of knowledge ; — that people will get wiser, 
when the true philosophy of pauperism is better understood : 
and that the terrible example of England will startle even those 
who will not or cannot think. Experience, we fear, warrants 
no such anticipations. All the attempts that have hitherto been 
made to eradicate poors- rates, have been met by s'lch powerful 
prejudices, and the temptations to fly to them as the most certain, 
ancf equal, and speedy remedy, are so great, that, although we are 
disposed to dBow great efiect to the advancement of truth, we 
cannot help doubting, whether this be an evil, for the removal 
of which it is safe to trust to the mere improving ^ood sense of 
individuals. But all speculation upon this point is superseded 
by a circumstance, of which the public is perhaps not sufficiently 
aw'are. The progress of intelligence can only operate in pre- 
venting compulsory provision, where the adoption of this reme- 
dy is a matter of discretion, and not of legal necessity. Nt)w it 
is commonly supposc<l, that every' thing connected with the ma- 
nagement of our poor is committed exclusively to the heritors 
anti kirk-session j and it is chiefly with reference to this cir- 
cumstance, that our system has hitherto been so much admired. 
It is held that there can be no great danger when the success 
of every claimant depends entirely upon the will of those who 
know his circumstances, and who have to pay what he gets ; 
and the true mode of abolishing poor-rates is described as con- 
sisting in the growing conviction of their inexpediency \ upon 
the completion of which the heritors and kirk-sessions have 
only to abstain from using them, and to fall back on their other 
resources, when this evil will disappear. But, independently 
of the fearful risk w'hich there is of its reappearance, as soon 
as people forget their principles or do not act upon them, it 
has been discovered that the ground-work of this vision is 
founded in error. 

The Committee of the Assembly state, that * it is a charac- 

* teristic feature of our poor-laws, that the power of determin- 

* ing every matter relative to the application and expenditure of 

* the poors’ funds, is committed, in the ^rst instance^ to the 

* hands of the persons liable to the burden of payment. ’ But 
if there be any other persons to w'hom this pow'er is committed 
in the second instance, the importance of its being given to the 
Heritors and Kirk-session in tlie first, is altogether destroyed* 
Now, it appears that cases have occurred in i^ich the paupter, 
instead of being the humble and grateful dependent of the paro- 
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chial tribunal) bas discovered that the Scottish statutes ^ve 
him Ifigal right to relief^ and in which) instead of taking- 
what was originally awarded, he has made an appeal to the 
Sheriff of die county, acting in his judicial capacity, for more; 
mad in which the Sheriff has found himself compelled to sup- 
port this demand. * The Committee ^nd twenty ~six cases repo}-t~ 

^ ed of higher allavoances than the kirk-session proposed to give, 

^ being Jixed by the Sheriffs on appeal to him by the pauper ,• and 
‘ thirty cases “ murmurings and threatenings ” (f an appeal by 

* discontented individuals. ’ It is stated in a preceding passage, 
that * several ministers from assessed parishes, expressed their 

* regret (and it is mentioned as one of the evils resulting from 

* assessments), that when the Sheriff interferes oti the petition 

* of a pauper to enforce a higher allowance than the session 

* proposes to give, he feels himself limited as a judge, to a view 
‘ of merely die indigence of the case, without any reference to> 
*-the accidental character of the individual. ’ 

This is by far the most alarming circumstance in die whole 
system of our pauperism ; tor, if it be true that the parochial 
authorities are liable to be controlled as to the persons they 
put upon the poor’s-roll, or the amount of the relief that they 
afford, by the courts of law, our hope of ultimately freeing the 
land of this pest, in so fur as it depends on the progress of know- 
ledge, may be considered as destroyed. It was long denied 
by many that there was any foundation for this interference. 
But a recent and very solemn judgement of the Supreme 
Court, puts ail end to all doubt upon the subject. Glas- 
gow is much infested by Irish of the lowest description ; 
and as there is no law of removal in Scotland, but every 
qne acquires a settlement merely by three years* continued 
residence in any parish he may happen to go to, it is impos- 
sible to get rid of these persons, when they fall, as they very 
generally do, after the three years are out, into a state of 
what is reckoned destitution in this country, but which, when 
relieved by poors- rates, is paradise to an Irish beggar. In or- 
der to check the premium thus held out to the daily arrival of 
hosts of locusts, a general resolution was adopted by the heri- 
topi and kirk- session of the Barony parish of that city, that no 
Irishman should be admitted upon the poors-rolL Whether 
this was a fair or judicious resolution, is quite immaterial. It 
wps.one which they held that they were just as well entitled to 
as to exclude persons of bad character, or to exercise 
thdfr.diKretion in any other way that was sati^actory to their 
They accordingly rejected the claim of an appll- 
cam, because he was a native of Ireland.' On this the claim- 
aa^ brought their opinion under the review of Uie Court ^ 
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Session ; and after an ample discussion, that Court determined, * 
Ist, That it had authority to control the proceedii^ of herkora 
and kirk-sessions in rejecting claimants, T^at, in this 

particular case, the meeting had acted illegally in not granting 
relief to a person to whom no ol^ection had been stated, exa 
cept that he was an Irishman. He was therefore ordered to be 
pot upon the roll ; and although it was not decided, it was dis- 
tinctly intimated, and understood by the parties, that, if any at- 
tempt should be made to evade that judgment, by giving hint 
too small a sum, the Court had also power to contrm this ; be- 
cause it was admitted that he stood in need of relief, and that, 
by law, a pauper was not solely a begger of charity, but St cre- 
dilor upon # fund, in the management of which the heritors 
and session were accountable trustees. I'liis judgment has since 
been acted upon by the parties, as fixing the, law. 

The result of this is, that the great foundation on which the 
reputation of our system rests, is removed, or rather it has 
been found, upon examination, that it had never had any legal 
existence. It is true, that Courts of Justice will not inter- 
fere lightly with the decisions of the parochial authorities ; but 
the whole character of the system is subverted the moment 
the poor know that they do not absolutely depend upon their 
local managers ; and that, instead of being applicants for cha- 
rity, they are claimants of a legal right ; which right, of 
course, does not depend upon their personal conduct, and can- 
not be withheld or discontinued according to improved views of 
policy, but forms a provision on which they may always rely, 
and the duration and measure of which depend solely on the 
continuance and the extent of their indigence. Nor is this 
state of the law less unfavourable to those who act as adminis- 
trators for the poor in the first instance. Heritors and kirk- 
sessions will proceed with vigour, when they are aware that the 
whole responsibility of their conduct is laid upon themselves. 
But when they know that there is a power greater than they to 
'which every pauper can apply, they feel, that, while they or the 
public funds committed to their charge may be involved in liti- 
gation, they can have little authority or glory in their provincial 
sphere; — they sicken at their task, and abandon it in despair. 
And when it is held that Courtsof Justice will always be delicateln 
their interference, it must never be forgotten that there is at least 
one case to which, beyond all question, this interference would 
be applied while the present law is allowed to remain. •Suppose 
that the administrators of a parish were to become satisfieci, as 
it is to be hoped that the whole kingdom will soon be, that assesii- 


* Heritors of Barony Parish v. Higgins, S>tb July 1824. 
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ment was not only an evil, but an evil of sudi «iormous and 
encroaching magnitude that its rigid avoidance was to be al- 
ways assumed as an ultimate principle, unless when the Legis- 
lature chose to command its adoption on special occasions. 
This is the only system which the progress of knowledge tends 
to recommend ; and if intelligence were allowed to act freely, 
poors-rates might possibly come to be eradicated gradually out 
of every parish. But the law, which makes the heritors and kirk- 
sessions mere trustees, and declares that the pauper is a credi- 
tor upon a public fund set apart for his use, is a deathblow to 
‘ this hope. Though a parish, with this view, would be in pre- 
cisely the state which it is desirable that all parishes should 
reach, any pauper may bring it buck to its former degradation 
in a moment, by saying, that he will not submit to precarious 
voluntary charity, but will have his legal rights, and will go 
to law in support of them. A court of justice cannot deny 
him his right upon views of policy. So that there is thus a 
direct legal check interposed, by which the growth of a more 
enlightened policy is either prevented or made useless. 

Nt>r let people deliule themselves with the idea, that the poor 
can remain ignorant of their rights, or that there are effectual 
obstacles against their enforcing them. Whenever the no- 
tion of ^ a right to relief prevails, the modesty of charity is 
extinguished, and the poor take perfectly good care of them- 
selves. The Report states twenty-six cases of successful ap- 
peals to Sheriffs, and thirty cases of inurmurings and threat- 
enings. Our law Reports show, that besides these, there have 
been several successful applications to tlie Supreme Court. 
But one pf these was of so expressive a character, that it 
throws all the rest into the shade. In 1819, a petition was 
presented to the Heritors and Kirk-session of the Abbey Pa- 
rish of Paisley, btj eight hundred and twenty-five persons, who 
described themselves as ‘ able bodied men^ but claimed relief 
as pooTi ‘ in respect of the urgency of their situation, arising 
‘ froin the stagnation of manufacturing employment, ' This ji|>- 
plication was taken into consitleration by the kirk-session ; but it 
was rejected, on the ground that speh persons did not f aM with- 
in the provision of the law. Upon this, the able bodied men 
applied to the Sheriff, not merely to fix the law, but to coin- 
pd the heritors to exercise it in their favogr. The She- 
HflT ordered the heritors to meet and assess themselves. This 
d4il^OO was br<jught under die review of die Court of Ses- 
sion,- where the matter was very fortunately got quit of, by 
its only necessary to decide, * that, even diough the 

* 29ih November, 1821, * 
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heritors had been wrong, the power of controlling them was 
not vested in the Sher^. It was not found, because it was 
not necessary to find, whether an appeal would have lain to 
the Court of Session or not; but what the determination up- 
on this point would have been, may be conjectured from 
the judgment that was afterwards pronounced in the cose 
of the Barony parish of Glasgow, where such an appeal was 
expressly sustained. The decision setting aside the Sheriff’s 
order, however, ended the discussion ; for trade revived, and 
the stagnation which the 825 petitioners complained of, was re- 
moved. But this was a tremendous experiment, and fearfulljjr 
near succeeding. It is an example sufficient to make every heri- 
tor in Scotland tremble for his estate. For if ..his battalion of 
able bodied beggars, — ^the like of which may be brought into 
any parish into which it pleases a manu&cturer to lead them, — 
had compelled the landed gentlemen near Paisley to assess 
tlieinselves, the result would have implied that land is every- 
w'here to be burdened with tlie maintenance of all distressed 
manufacturers, but that the owners of that land have no sub- 
stantial anil independent voice in the matter. 

The General Assembly had a natural tendency to soften the 
statement of evils which could not be denied; — because thos^ 
who are the practical managers of a system, are the last to see 
its imperfections. Accordingly, there arc various pictures of 
our pauperism given in the first Report, which, though ex- 
it eniely pleasing, are evidently fallacious, unless they be confin- 
ed rigidly to parishes that have never applied compulsive con- 
tribution to the maintainance of their poor. Yet, even with 
this tendency, the following is one of the results to which they 
came. They say that * they cannot avoid expressing their con- 

* viction, that the full and accurate details furnished by the nu- 

* merous returns from the ministers of parishes that arc asscs- 

* sed, have enabled them to produce an extent and kind of c- 

* vidence more conclusive than has ever been collected hithci- 

* to in Scotland, not only of the pernicious tendency in genc- 

* ral of these compulsatory taxations, but of their having al' 

‘ ready made a progress in this country^ Vihich ought to excite the 

* alarm of all voho take an interest in its welfare. ’ In another 
passage the following declaration is made. * The subcommittee 

* take the liberty to add their decided conviction, not only that 

* the practice of legal and compulsory assessments for the sup- 
‘ pt*rt of the poor, is radically unwise and dangerous^ but also 

* that the crisis has already art'iwd when Scotland shotUdt in every 

* qnaftery take thealarniy and form precautions against the far- 

* ther spread in our country of so baneful a national culmnity. 
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* Individual cases of the mischief arising from assessments have 

* been often ‘brought before the publicy and they have given 

* ground for loud and just warnings to the public foresight and 

* prudence. But the complete picture had not been hitherto 

* produced and sufficiently authenticated, in -all its broad ex* 
' tent of magnitude and threatening aspect. It has been so 

* produced and authenticated now. May it not, therefore, be 

* noped Uiat it will at once arrest the attention of both heritors 

* and all who feel any concern in the must important interests 

* in tire kingdom; ami will excitCy without dclayy to measures 

* Jbr resisting the progressy and Jin' even extcrminatingy if pos- 

* siblcy the existence of so disastrous an evtl. ’ If these con- 
clusions were well founded, as unquestionably they were, in 
the year J818, how much sounder are they now, when the evil, 
instead of diminishing since that period, has unquestionably in- 
creased, and when the decisions that have been referred to have 
removed the delusion that had long prevailed, with respect to 
what our law really was ! 

Perceiving the course that this calamity was taking, and a- 
ware that this exhortation by the clergy was anxious’y concur- 
red in by every person acquainted with the true theory of pau- 
perism, a bill was brought into Parliament, in the year Ihl9, 
by Mr Kennedy, which proposed merely to establish one single 
principle. It consisted of only four clauses. Two of these re- 
served the law as it was, with respect to all questions of set- 
tlement, -and with respect to madmen or idiots; — and the 
other two merely went to provide, that the Courts of Law 
should have no power to control the decision of the heritors 
and kirk-session. The whole really enacting words of the bill 
were as follows : * In all cases touching the right to receive re- 

* lief or aid, either temporary or permanent, or the amount of 

* such relief or aid when granted, the dveisitm fj Uie heritors 

* and kirk-session of a landward parish, of the kirk-session and 

* magistrates of a burgli, or other lawful administrators of the 

* funds for Uie relief of the poor, in a parish within burgh, or 

* of the heritors, kirk-session, and magistrates of a bui^, or 

* other lawful administrators of the funds lor the reliefm the 

* poor, in a parish partly landward, and partly within, burgh, 
‘ respectively met as aforesaid, shaU be exclusive of all other 

* Jurisdiction y and be final and conclusive, any law or practice 
'* to the contrary notwithstanding. * 

'phis bill passed the House ot Commons — ^but it was stopt in 
thf/H^Use of Lords. The only objections we ever heard stal- 
ed tb.it were, L’^, That it interfered with the rights of the poor. 
2 dljf 3 That the poor had no rights ; but that any alteration or- 
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declaration of tlie law was unnecessary^ l>ecaase it wus uuite 
certain that the Superior Courts had never interfered to 
thwart the parochial jurisdictions, and had no authority to 
do so. The practice of sheriiFs in controuling tliein was 
overlooked ; and the case of the Barony Parish of Glasgow 
hod not then been decided ; and those who anticipatetl what 
the judgment upon any such case must be, w’ere held to be un- 
acquainted w'ith the law. 3d/y, That as die bill made the deci- 
sion of the heritors and kirk-session conclusive, there was 
no remedy for landowners who might be assessed unreason- 
ably by meetings in which they often formed the minority, and 
which were composed chiefly of elders, who might be increas- 
ed at their own pleasure, and whose tendency to assess is al- 
ways greater than tliat of the heritors. So this measure was 
defeated. If the bill had passed, it would have prevented tlte 
legal establishment of the principle, that the destitute have nut 
only a right to relietj but a right which does not depend up- 
on discretion, and would have laid the only foundation on 
which the progress of knowledge in eradicating poors-rates 
can act. 

In the year 1824, the same intelligent and patriotic person 
made another attempt to arrest the evil, by a bill of more ex- 
tinisive operation, and w'hich was framed in the view of meeting 
the only formidable objection to the preceding measure ; which 
objection was the one that was founded on the dread of the lu;- 
ritors being outvoted, without remedy, by the elders. 'I’he 
provisions of this new bill were as follows.— 

1. A division w-as made between the minister and kirk-ses- 
sion on the one part, and the heritors on the other ; and it was 
proposed that, while the former should have the absolute and 
exclusive controul of the ordinary poor-funds, without being 
liable to be interfered with, the latter should have an equally 
absolute and exclusive controul over the assessment. But, in 
order that the kirk-aessions might be adequately represented 
among the heritors, it was provided, that the clergyman should 
be a constituent member of their meeting. — The object of this 
was to prevent the heritors from complaining that they were 
overwhelmed by the elders, and at the same time to reconcile 
the elders to the scheme of withdrawing the extraordinary funds 
from their controul, by giving them the entire management 
of the other funds. 

2. It was declaretl, that, in parishes •aJin'e an assessment 
existed previous to the date of the act, the heritors should be 
obliged to continue assessing themselves, if it should be neces - 
sary, for tfadf maiiitenunce of the existing paupers, till they 
siiuuldi^dic out, or should be otherwise provided for ; and the 
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compliance with this regulation was secured by adequate mea- 
sures. — The object of this was to prevent the inhumanity of 
suddenly withdrawing from existing paupers that support on 
which they had been accustomed to rely ; and since it must ne- 
cessarily have been owing partly to the heritors themselves that 
the assessment came upon the parish, it was right to make them 
continue it while the pauperism which it had probably created 
endured' 

S. Having thus provided for the existing mass of evil, it 
was next declared, that persons claiming relief thejirst time, 
should receive it solely from the ordinary funds, placed under 
the exclusive administration of the kirk-session ; and that assess- 
ment should never be again resorted to, for tlie relief of any 
pauperism arising subsequently to the date of the act. The 
object of this was to put down, by law, a mischief which it was 
undeniable that the discretion, though guided by the self-inte- 
rest, of the parochial authorities, had tailed to put down, and 
which was advancing steadily, and with increasing force. 

Laudable as the object of this bill undoubtedly was, and bene- 
ficiid as its effects must have been to all the heritors of the coun- 
ty, we scarcely remember any measure that was ever more uni- 
versally opposed. By far the greater part of this hostility unques- 
tionably arose from the bill not being understootl ; and it certain- 
ly was an error on the part of its promoters, that they relied too 
much upon the intelligence of their countrymen, and took too 
little pains to instruct them. At the same time, it is not without 
convicting themselves of some carelessness, that those who say 
they were uninformed state this fact ; for changes similar to the 
leading ones, which this bill proposed to intnKluce, were re- 
emnmended and explained in several publications, only a few 
years ago. It is sufficient to refer to the first article of the 
.'iSth Number of this work, to the pamphlet before us, and the 
other economiciil works of its distinguished author. We do not, 
and cannot, doubt that much of this opposition was founded 
on objections which really appeared insurmountable to those to 
whom they occurred, and was the result of . an honest convic- 
tion of the inexpediency of the measure. At the same time, 
we are equally satisfied that some of it, and this perhaps the 
loudest portion, arose front mere prejudice ; and as any future 
attempt to alter our law, will, to a certainty, be met by the 
tutme prejudices, it may be useful to explain what they are. 

There were, and will always be, some who were'aguinst tak- 
ing away the Paupers Appeal to the Courts of Law, 'because 
such an appeal either did not lie, or, if. it dkk.then it was 
wrong to destroy it. This was the reasoning^M thoiiie who 
pever p flaw to. exist in any thing that is ; and of 
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whose benevolence is so cruel, that they would rather ruin the 
poor than not relieve them anyhow. — The division of the funds, 
and the separation of die kirk-sessions from the heritors, was 
complained of as a measure destructive of the harmony with 
which these bodies had hitherto acted, and an undue extension of 
the powers of the heritors. It is hardly necessary to ex|}lain, that 
this was, and ever will be, a favourite topic, with certain clerf^- 
men and their elders, whom this projiosal deprives of some 
power, by withdrawing the future assessments from their con- 
troul. Vet, to the amazement of every one who understood 
the subject, this part of the bill was also opposed by many of 
the heritors. Meetings were held, and resolutions were ac- 
tually passed, by which the persons on whom the assessments 
fell, refused to take the management of these assessments into 
their own hands, and insisted that the system of letting themselves 
be controlled and outvoted by parties naturally opposed to them, 
should be continued ! It would be idle to ascribe this to any 
love of assessments, or to confidence in the elders, or to any 
other reasonable consideration. It was the result of mere ig- 
norance, combined with that dread of innovation which rarely 
fails to signalize those select assemblages called Scotch County 
Meetings. Tlie future prevention of assessments was opposed 
by many of those w'ho have the practical management of the 
]ioor, and who, like other managers, never choose to have any 
jiart of their fund withdrawn, or to be disturbed in tliat })arti- 
cular practice to which they were accustomed, and which makes 
every man think his own little system by far the best that 
could be devised. It was further opposeu by that consider- 
able, but, we hope, decreasing class, whose eyes are not yet 
t)pened to the real effects of a compulsory provision for tli^ 
poor. 

To us it appears, that every part of this scheme was sound* 
ly and sagaciously conceived ; and we perfectly agree with Dr 
Chalmers, who, though he opposed it in the General Assem- 
bly, because unfortunately the country was not prepared to re- 
ceive it, declared publicly in his place, that this was the bill 
which, sooner or later, Scotland would be obliged to adopt, un- 
less she wished to be altogether and irrecoverably overrun with 
poors-rates. The cutting off that right of appeal, which it has 
now been found that every pauper is vested with, and which vir- 
tually'Uirows the administration of the poor>laws into the hands 
of* Courts acting at a distance, and necessarily ignorant of 
the circumstances on wMch each claim should depend, is so 
plainly^ and yiftolutely*’ necessary, that it lain vain to attempt 
ijpjproyemcnt, even in the administration of the present laW| 
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60 long as it is understood to exist. The putting the funds rais- 
ed by assessment under the- exclusive control of the heritors, 
seems to be the only device that can be fallen upon for compel- 
ling them to attend to their own interest, and to give them fair 
play when they do so ; while the idea, that they would never 
assess tliemselves at all, is contradicted by the fact, that one of 
the mischiefs of the present system consists in its creating snch 
a mass of pauperism, that they are always too eager to tax 
themselves in order to get quit of it for the moment. The pro- 
priety of the prohibition of providing for the new poor by com- 
pulsion hereafter, obviously depends upon the general question, 
whether the power of exercising such compulsion be expedient, 
or the reverse ? If it be one ot the greatest evils, especially as it 
affects the poor, that society has ever been subjected to, it is 
diflicult to see why it should be in the power of five or six 
people to set it up in every parish. Some of the friends of these 
bills were of opinion that its provisions ought rather to have 
been permissive than imperative % that is, that they should only 
have been binding on those parishes which chose to declare 
their adoption of mem, by a certain majority, and in a certain 
form. Although it be true that no scheme can be fairly trietl 
by those who are unfavourable to it, we cannot see any proprie- 
ty in this prmect. It would perhaps be unreasonable to prevent 
those who liked it to tax themselves. But why they should be 
permitted to tax their unwilling neighbours, if it be once settled 
that this compulsion injures society, we cannot discover. It 
seems to be very like first declaring that pestilence or foundling 
hospitals are bm things, and then providing that they might 
nevertheless be introduced into those parishes which chose 
to run the risk of them. 

Some are afraid that if all compulsory provision were to be 

I )at down, the poor would often be left to starve. But Par- 
iament, as has been already stated, may always interfere, for 

{ )eculiar emergencies; and for ordinary poverty experience 
las shown that there are always abundant resources, when- 
ever people are compelled to have recource to them, by hav- 
ing no tax to rely upon. Those who are under the influence 
of this humane fear, are not aware how nuifflk die -resources of 
nature are opened by those of art being closed. They arw not 
aware that the sight of a human being expiring fiKem WMn'is a 
spectacle which no heart can endure ; and that even 
blest of the people necessarily live in a manner whfob, wrei^Red 
as Hf-Hany seem to the rich, enablesdi||nn ‘ to to 

their brother when such ar, nyr^yirt rilr r i I ^ 

. -rf I'lii'a had wished for a demonstrstioti sif- time* truthi^ wU 
have desired a mure powciflM onO^lhan wham is 
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given in the pamphlet^ of which the title is prefixed to Utis 
article. Soon afler Dr Chalmers was removed to Glasgow^ 
he seems to have been struck, as any person coming from a 
country parish might well have been, with the utter inade* 
quacy of the means afibrded for the instruction of the lower 
classes of people in towns, and for the prevention and main- 
tenance of city pauperism ; and, instead of merely seeing and 
lamenting this, he set himself about redressiim it, witn the 
sagacity of a philosopher, and the zeal of a Christian. For 
this purpose he published a periodical work, entitulcd * The 
Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. * In this 
work he points out the leading imperfections of various parts 
of the system, by which the dense masses of our manufactur- 
ing population is governed. Among other subjects, he en- 
ters into a very full discussion of the causes and remedies of 
pauperism; and this pamphlet is a concentrated view of the 
result of his experience in attempting to reduce his princi- 
ples to practice within his own parish. We are not sure that 
we know any thing that has been done in modem times more 
valuable for the lower orders than the conception and the exe- 
cution of these works. They contain a clear and masterly ex- 
amination of the errors which have made our manufacturing 
towns such sinks of vice and wretchedness ; with suggestions 
for having these errors removed, equally admirable for their ef- 
ficacy and their simplicity; and all this given in a style which, 
tliough somewhat cumbrous perhaps for precise details, glows, 
in its exposition of principle, with the powerful and peculiar 
eloquence which marks all the performances of this distinguish- 
ed person. We have at present only to do with his treatment 
of pauperism ; on which he has successfully tricKi as beautiful 
an experiment as was ever attempted on society, and one to 
which the praise of boldness might be given, were it not super- 
seded by the far higher eulogy of its only showing his coiiti- 
dence in the laws of nature. 

His parish of St John’s, after deducting about 2000 inha- 
bitants who were transferred to the new parish of St James’s, 
contained a m^ulatioa of 8366. This made it above the aver- 
age of the Glasgow parishes in population. But it was consi- 
derably beneath the average of them in wealth. It consisted 
alm^ entii(ply of poor labourers and weavers. In some of the 
Tpeaaeignot the number of household servants is about one to 
fix persons ; whereas in St John’s it was only one to 
every y ii tj^4hr(ee peiM|n^; and, on examining the different 
aslfcssil||^(w|a|r the poenp u ]bvi^ from each parish according 
to thh weMtOmf th^ inniBbilants, it was found that St John’s 
paid the snudnSst sum, both absolutely and relatively. Its pau» 
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perism accordingly had so long been relieved by the very 
worst species of compulsory provision, that the p^c^le were 
quite accustomed to it. So that it is impossible that any at- 
tempt to bring a parish back to right habits could be made in 
more formidable circumstances. Yet it was resolved to try it. 

The Glasgow system was, that an institution called the Town 
Hospital, got all the assessments, — the collections at the church 
dooi's, — and certain other funds which, in general, arc kept exclu- 
sively by each parish for itself. In return for this, the Hospital 
undertook the maintenance of the whole poor of the city ; being 
enabled to make the superfluity of the wealthy parishes assist 
in relieving the distress of the poorer. This, though not an un- 
common system in large towns, is the very worst mrm in which 
compulsory provision can appear ; because it alienates the re- 
ceivers in the greatest possible degree from the givers of the 
charity, and exhibits the relief afforded merely ns the result of n 
public arrangement. It amounts to the establishment of a great 
bank, upon which the poor know, that though they put no- 
thing into it, they are entitled to draw'. The sum which it was 
found necessary to allot to St John’s is thus stated: ‘ I was 
‘ sure that its pauperism, under the ordinary treatment, should 

* have amounted, ’ says Dr Chalmers, * to more than a tenth 
‘ of the whole expense for the poor in Glasgow’, or, at the 

* rate of expenditure for some years, to upwards of 1400/. nn- 
‘ nually. ’ There are some wlio would have delighted in this 
as a very handsome endowment for the parish. But it was 
in this annual donation that the Doctor saw the root of the 
whole evil. He accordingly proposed, that the town-hospital 
shouht keep its money to itself^ and let his session alone to ma- 
nage their own poor with their own collections at the church- 
door, without any assessment whatever, or at least without nnv 
of which their session should reap the benefit. The collec- 
tions only amounted to 400/. a year ; of w’hich 225/. was alreadv 
pledged for the support of a certain clas-s of existing paupers. 
Thus, there ivas only 175/. remaining for the support of 
all the new poor in that crowded, increasing, and manufac* 
turing, parish j for which a tenth part of the whole expense 
for the poor in Glasgow had been requisite for' some years. 
So that tne import of the proposal may be thus expressed : * It 

* is the magnincence and the certain^ of your l egtf provision 

* that creates our pauperism. Keep you]r 1400/., w wh«|[|ver 

* other sum you would give us, to yoursdves, and let iM^Rave 

* the management of tlie 400/. of,. ' “rity collected MT our 

* own church-door; and altho!ag*~^‘ ^ 

* propfiuted, we shall, for evety' — wwjpdl mm fftor, <•’ 

* and ifHdntaui them infinitdly b dik f thaiD*^^fWfed to do. * * 
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This proposal was acceded to ; but it is a memorable proofs 
how firmly the assessing principle takes possession of people's 
minds after they once yield to it, that it was not acceded to 
without the most obstinate opposition. 

‘ We believe, ’ says Dr Chalmers, ‘that of those whoop* 
‘ posed it most keenly, and who anticipated its failure most 
‘ sanguinely, no one dreamed of a failure from any other cause 

* than a deficiency in our pecuniary means. It was never once 

* imagined that we should be embarrassed by an excess; or, 
‘ that, instead of having to give in, because of a shortcoming 

* whith had to be made good, as in other parishes, from the 
‘ fund, by assessment, we should have to look about in (]ue»t 

* of a sale and a right absorbent, for our yearly surplus. ’ 
Yet so it was. The old cases for which the '^25/. was set apart 
in the first instance, were gradually diminished by death. There 
was an evening congregation, consisting of very poor people, 
which produced about 80/. a year. The day-collection which 
came from the wealthy congregation, * was employed in keeping 
‘ up, and occasionally extending the allowances of those ses- 
‘ sional poor whom w'e found already on the roll at the outset 
‘ of our proceedings ; and what remained aQer the fulfilment 
‘ of this purpose, has been chiefly expended in the endow- 
‘ ment of the parish schools. All the other applications, for 

* three years and nine months, have been met by the evening 

* collection — and thus with a sum not exceeding 80/. a yeai\ 
‘ have we been able to provide for all the newly-admitted pau- 
‘ perism, both casual and regular. ’ 

This singular result is accounted for by its being stated, that, 
notwithstanding the number of well-attested claims that used to 
weigh down the hospital, the total number of new paupers who 
were admitted on the fund, from the 1st of October 18 1 9, to the 
1st of July 1823, being a period ot three years and nine months, 
amounted only to twenty, without a single one having ever been 
sent to the hospital, or made chargeable on any fund raised by 
assessment. The total expense of maintaining ml these amount- 
ed to G6/. 6s. a year ; for which pittance, says the author, ‘ -xc 

* have u'holfy intercepted the JUm of pauperism into the ttraon- 

* hospital Jrxm more than one-tenth of' the poorest population in 

* the dtp* * Henioe the surplus of 1 75/., which had been set 
aside to meet die Wttrt cases, was not required. * It turned out 

* aiii|ptt.ag|eeal^>re^lt when we found that this surplus was 
‘ ndRplled fo|^ The meife that our hopes were surpassed, 

* theVkire’have'Our pr|>sk&id^ been strengthened. ' In this si- 

ttiMdoi&lli|t HNsios^ make this indeed an cxpeii~ 

to the hospital, and volun- 
'-'t^riiy incrL8ili^h^l'-'¥fdefi|>tj!a* We extended our original ot- 
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* fer, nnd rc(]uestcd the town-hospital to make out ft list, of all 

* the caHes that were actually upon their fund, and %hich they 

* could trace to have been admitted by them from that ^U'rito- 
■* wal district of the city, which forms the present parish of St 

* John’s. * This gave them the additional burden of thlK'ty- 
{c>ur old people ; and they niaintuiiied these too, and yet had a 
gootl deal over, and soon obliterated the compulsory system 
from the parish. 

This result was beautiful ; but the means by which it was ac- 
complished were infinitel}’ more so. The whole apparent mi- 
racle was wrought by simply removing the cause of the mis- 
chief. There was no witchcraft whatever employed. Nothing 
can be more honourable than the openness and sincerity with 
which the Doctor disclaims, for himself and his session, all merit 
—even that of industry or ingenuity — in what they did. He says 
that the thing was done the moment that it was known that the 
connection with the hospital was over, and that the legal pro- 
vision was withdrawn. From that instant, the cause of the dis- 
ease being removed, nature resumed her functions. Those who 
were conscious that they did not require, or did not deserve, re- 
lief, ceased to apply ; and this of itself made the great sWarm 
that used to hover over the carcase disappear. The remainder, 
having their idea of a legal right extinguished, never applied, 
except in extreme necessity ; and when they did at last make 
an avowal of intolerable distress, they found that the relief that 
was given was the produce, not of a cold admission of right, 
grudgingly yielded, but of that humanity which cared for their 
characters and feelings as much as fur their wants, and on 
which it was shameful to encroach one moment beyond what 
was absolutely necessary. And above all, before even this offi- 
cial humanity interfered, the claims arising from relationship 
and vicinage were always first exhausted ; and the most delight- 
ful part of this process consisted in the almost uniform facility 
with which the sluices of private charity, which had been dam- 
med back by the public reservmr, were re-opened in the hearts 
even of the very poorest of the pec^e. In substance and ef- 
fect indeed, it was the poor who maintained the poor. 

Even after the success of this gi'cet and decisive experinnent 
hatl been ascertainted to be permwoent and complete, there 
were two assertions made, whiim tended to obscunmts triumph. 
To both these a sift^ftrly satisfactory Mswer is f^en. 

It was first saidV that this system do very w^u with 

Dr Chalmers, who was its l|aif<entor» and gf course enthu- 
siastic, and who, with lii$ deaTOpainyid ^iders, did nq^Jiing eliig 
Imt attend to it. In order to retbte thtt, querit^lMw , 

put to all riie deacons, which^ Vith the jHmen to 
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ar« ghen in thp Doctor’s sintcincnt. Two of tlie questions ore, 

* C'ould ybu state liow much time you arc requited to Bocri- 
‘ fire per t\t*ck or per month, in making the requisite inves- 

* tigntions timt you arc actually called to?’ And, ‘ Do you 
‘ think thit a man in oitlinary business would find the task of 

* meeting the pauperism of such a district as jours, so laboii* 

* ous as to put him to any sensible inconvenience?’ The an- 
SAers to these (juestions, foundetl upon past cxjierience, and 
of coui sc not made to meet this objection, i educe the time to 
the merest ti (le. One deacon saj"., that his labours had occu- 
pied about a qini ter of an hour per week, — anc ther says two 
hours in thicc months, — another one hour in five months, — an- 
other one hour in tinec months, — another twenty houis per an- 
nul i, — .ind so < n ; not one of them making it amount to any 
thing vioi ill nu ntK’ini' Indeed, they all concur in saying, 
that the ittuiitnte to the nituinl sj,tem had been greatly 
1 vco 1 ineiidt d to tin in, by its giving them little to do, com- 
p 'll 1 null the endh \c\ itions to which eveiy tldcr is subject, 
whin ills pm h is siMkiiPg Under the sjsteni of aitificial cor- 
1 upnon. 

I' V is rest s' Ui d, tint the deicons led easy lives, because 
thiir p< « 1 weic Itw ; 'pid th it the poor weie lew because they 
limnd theiM'-elies oit’ur so utterly negkitod, or so etiictly dealt 
with, 111 St J hi’, tint all of them who could left the palish, 
n' d l)v(. ’M.j .1 bi>. h 11 upon other disiiicis. In older to meet 
tli'~, •! tmi'ct aici u'U w ‘s t ktii cf all the poor who Ind left 
t'. c p iii-h, nnd < t all wl’o h id come into it; 'ind the lesnlt was, 
that ‘ mil inipoits txoicdcd our cxpoits by fourteen .’ — * Wc 
‘ long f )i a 1 ivv cf rtsi lencc that might protect us fiom the iii- 
‘ gre s whith tlie po ir Inve made upon iis from the other p iiisli- 

* IS ol G1 isgow. The exchange is agiiiist us; and this we iii- 
‘ sKt lip >11 as a dicisiie lefutitiou of tlie cilumnj', that the }»oor 
‘aie tiiJur ii< >'ectcd or nnltitatcd by us ’ The session, in 
truth, sio’us to have anxiously sought out every pioperc.ise, 
lor the veiy pinpo'c of excluding an oliy^ction which was too 
ohiii'us to’be missp 1. Hotit, unieed, could the genuine poor 
fad to h * att iched tow uds n plirtsh whtdh was maniged umler 
the opei uion of the following humane and judicious piinciple? 

* 1 would have no fear,* siys the Doctor, ‘ of a parish any 

* wliore in SfHatland, though all ctaUtl* aodall collections were 

* d lucjoway. But 1 b||^ great fpitf uf there being much un- 

* told unrelieved i^everv pkH>«h, wheic the public 

* chamy hath attained a magntlu|M tpet bverbears the chanty 

iiliay|''^i;llceo^the one paitj into fieice and 
/VteAfinod iiiflttits, and pu? ^he other on a stout and atern 
Ogaidlluieir appucatious; where the laiagiiialiou of 
^<wk.*kXA, NO. bl. K 
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* a right, that mo‘'t unseenily and heterogeneous clemenl, which 
ought never to have been admitted into the business^of human 

‘ sympathy, hath set both gratitude and good will at abeyance. 

* We greatly fear, that in these circumstances, there is many a 
‘ desolate and declining family, who sink under the rigours of 

* an artificial system, which they are too delicate to bear,— who, 
‘ perhaps, of gentler mood, cannot brook the humiliations of a 

* public scrutiny, and cannot fight their way through all those 

* rude and repulsive obstacles by which the avenues of legal 

* charity are guarded. They arc unnoticed by neighbours, b^ 

* cause a refuge is open to them, which they have not the hardi- 
‘ hood to enter. The feeling of private charity is suspended, 
‘ and there is a frown in public charity that scareth them away.’ 

It is precisely because he is anxious for the relief of true po- 
verty, that he records this to be the result of all his experience. 

* I must not disguise my conviction here, that, apart from 
‘ the support of education and of institutions for disease, pub- 

* lie charity, in any form, is an evil, — and that the Scottish 
f method is only to be tolerated because of its insignificance, 

‘ and the rooted" establishment it hath gotten in all our parishes. 

‘ But thougli 1 would tolerate it in practice, I cannot tlefeiul it 
‘ in principle ; and I speak according to my fair and experi- 
‘ mental impressions when I say, that a parish might be maint.ain- 
‘ ed in far greater comfort, and in a more soundly economic coti- 

* dition, without it altogether. ’ 

Dr Chalmers has since removed to another scene. It is tlic 
only confirmation his principles either required or admitted of, 
that under the guidance of a different clergyman, his system 
still attests the w'isdom of him who conceived, anti of him who 
continues it. There arc other manufacturing parishes in Scot- 
land, besides St Johns, where a retracing process of the same 
kind has either been attempted with the same success, or has 
been rendered unnecessary by compulsory provision having al- 
ways been resisted. The parish of Gorbals is a conspicuous 
instance of the last of these, and Hawick of the first. After 
such examples, it is in vain to talk of the neressify of letting as- 
sessment be even permissive. Some will be inclined to say, 
that if the evil can be so easily eradicated, there is no need 
to change the law. But is it not a juster conclusion, that if 
assessments can be so safely dispensed with, the law is intoler- 
able which allows their deep-rooted and wide-spreading mischief 
^ be introduced, not according to legislative declarations of oc- 
casippal necessity, but accor^ng to the ignorance or apathy 
^.ofsir^land detached sets ot^individuals, who cannot cocriipt 
iliheir own little district, withott corrupting the country « at 
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AGRlCULTURfi. 

The Farmer’s Magazine ; a periodical work, exclusively devoted 
to Agriculture and Itural AfFiirs. Publi.dicd Quarterly. No. XCIX. 
and C. fJa. each. 

ARTS, SCIENCFS, AND rHILOSOPIIY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By the Rev. Henry Codding- 
tnn, M. A. 8vo. 8s. 

Wirgman’s Principles of the Kantesian or Transcendental Philo- 
sophy, with a Map of the Human Mind according to Kant, in Eng- 
lish and Frencli. 8vo. 6<. 

Wirgman’s entirely New, Complete, and Permanent Science of 
Pliilosophy, founded on Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason. 4*10. 10». 

C'heniical Recreations, a series- of amusing and instructive Experi- 
nn*nts, to which are prefixed, First Lines of Chemistry. Third edi- 
tion. 18mo. 3s. 

Elements of Hydrostatics, with their Application to the Solution 
of Problems. By Miles Bland, B. D. 8vo. I2s. 

A Letter to Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, P. R. S. E. d:c. Contain- 
ing Observations on the Vitrified Forts. And a Review of what has 
been addressed to Sir Walter, on these singular Remains, by Dr 
M‘Culloch, in his recent publication on the Highlands and Western 
Islands. By Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. F. R. S. London and Edin- 
burgh, &c. Illustrated by an Engraving of the Forts. 8vo. 2s. 6d- 
stitched. 

Johnson’s Tj pographia ; or the Printer’s Instructor. 2 vols. S2ino. 
1/. 10s. 12mo. \l. 11s. 8vo. 1/. 4s* 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, conducted by Robert 
Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural History. No. XXll. Ts 6d. 

Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By William Henry, M* D. 
2 vols. 8 VO. 1/. 14s. 

A Help 10 the Science of Mechanics, Optics, Astronomy, &c. 
By Alexander Simpson, M. A. Is. 6d. sewed. 

Elements of the Art qf Dyeing, with a Description of the Art of 
Bleaching. By Bertholet* * 2 vols. 8 vOp with Engiavings. 1/. 48. 
boards. 

Pilkingtbn’s Dictionary of Painters, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/. 4s. 

Picturesque Views of the Principal Monuments in the Cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise, near Paris ; lai/fo a correct View of the Paraclele, 
erected by Abelard. The work contains ten coloured Views, Atlos^ 
4to. 1/. Is. sewed.. 
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A Geological Classificixtion of Rocks, and an Essay on making 
Wine. By John MacCulloch, M. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Tlie Monumental Remains of Noble and Eminent Persons : com- 
prising the Sepulchral Antiquities of (ireat Britain. By Edwaid 
Blore, F. S. A. Svo. 12s. 6'd. e.jch part. 

British Galleries of Painting and Sculpture ; comprising a General, 
Historical, and Critical Catalogue, with separate Notices of every 
Work of Fine Art in the principal Collections. By C. M. Wcstnia- 
cott, illustrated with engraved portraits and interior views. t<vo. 

Select Views in Greece, by H. W. Williams, Edinburgdi. No. H. 
Imperial Svo, 12s. Proofs, royal 4lo., 1/. Is. Proofs, imperial 4to. 
1/. ils. Gd. 

Observations on the rebuilding of London Bridge. By John 
Seward, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

A Portrait of Mr Varulcnlioff, in the Character of Hamlet. En- 
graved in the be>>t line manner. By Mr Horsburgh, from a Minia- 
ture, by Mr W. Stewart Wataon. Pruois on Iniiia paper, JOs. Gd. 
Prints. 5s. 

BIOC.R APIIY. 

Some Account of the Life u( Richard Wilson, Esq. R.A. with Tes- 
timonies to his (iciiius and iSIemury, and Remarks on his LaiuL^c.ipes. 
Collected andariangid by J. Wright, E>q. 4to. ]/. 7s. boards. 

Marshalfs Royal Naval Biograpity. Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. 153. 

Memoirs of the hcv. I'honias Ilalybui ton. 12ino. 4s. 

Self- Advancement, or Extraordinary Tiansition^ Irotn Obscurity 
to Greatness ; exemplilied in tl;c Lives and lli^lOJy of Eminent Men. 
7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the l.ife ar<d Writings of the late Rev. Edward Wil- 
liams, D.D. By Jo.si ph (lilbert, 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M, including the Life of his 
Brother the Rrv. Ch^ifics \\ esiey, A.M. and Mcn*oijs of* their l a- 
niily. By the Rev. Ihiuy Moore. 1 vol. lOs. Cd hoaids. 

Contemporary Biogr.phj, with 150 Engraved Po;tiuiis. 3 vols. 
21. 2s. board.s. 

Memoirs of (Joethc, author of Wertcr. Written by Himself. 2 
vols. Svo, with a Port! ait, 1/. 4s. 

Some Account «jf the Life and Writings of the late Rev. Thomas 
Rcnnell. Svo 1^*. Gd. 

The Lil’eand Dii.ry of Tdeut. -Colonel John Blackador. «‘f the Ca- 
rt. cronian Ktgi.ij-nt, iivd D< pLUy governor of Sti’ ini;: C'asiU', affoul- 
ing an intcie-tii g account of' the various Siegis, and Str- 

vices, in,vrinclr he wa- engaged on the (^*n^inLnt, and dining the Re- 
bellion in Scotiar d of 1715; compiled from the original INISS. By 
Andrew Crichton. Pest hvo. 7s. 6d. hoards. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. * “ 

The Library Companion ; ( r, the Young Man’s Guide and Old 
Man’s Comfort in the Choice of a Library. By^ie Itev. T. F. Dlh- 
dia. Svo. 1/. 7s. ^ . 
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Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica complete^ in 11 parts« 11/. 11s. 

CLASSICS. 

The OJos of Anacreon of Tens ; translated into English Verse. 
Bv W. Itichardsnn, Esq. with Notes. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Smith’s Translation of the Anabasis of Xenophon, accompanied 
with copious Criricai and Historical Illustrations, and in a neatly- 
printed column, in juxtaposition, HutchiriSon’s (ireek Text, with 
Zeuno’s Criticisms. 2 vo!s 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. By Joseph Cradock, Esq. 
31. A. F.S. A. 8 VO. 

No IV^. of the Old English Drama; containing Hey wood’s Rape 
of Eucrece, a Tragedy* 2s. 6d. 

Chailes the Second, or the Meriy Monarch. A Comedy in three 
Acts. By John Hvovard Payne. 8vo. .5s. sewed. 

S^Ieciiojis from Horace, with English Notes. Part T. Is. 6d. 

IE;m/rie and Pindaiic Lexicon. Novum Lexicon Groecum lify- 
inohjg can*, Auclore Christ. Tob. Dauim, 1 vol. 4to. \L Is. 

’Ihu Tiagedies of Sophocles, literally translated into English 
Pr. >e, from the Greek Text of Brunck, willi Notc.^ 2 vols. 8vo. 
15s. l)tmrd>. 

Ciccru tie llcpublica. Recovered 7>cUlL-e of Cicero. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

DRAMA. 

The parricide, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Robert Allen, 
A M. 8x0. 

Married and Single, a Comedy. By J. Poole, E^^q. 8vo. 

'J'he S\nod ol’ Fortune, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Dtr Freiscliutz, or the Seventh Bullet. A Series of twelve il- 
lu*traiions of this popular Opera, drawn by an Amateur, and etched 
l>3' Gjorge Cruiekshank, with a trmvsiie of the Drama. 

EDUCATIOX. 

Lesion-, inlOTidt'd for inti oduci ion into St ho. Is and Cottages ; 
con i^nug oi Deseriiiiivc II3 mns, selected from ** A Manual of Su- 
er^.d l\M*;r>', for ilie Use of Public and Privrte Cluuiiies, ” On 
i>r open 1‘ooloCup, in the ityie of the l..'measterian Lc&sons, 
CMC i p bei. g .u'namentr d by a d.scrin’ivc print. Is. (id. 

The Paidopliile m System of Education applied to the French 
Li nguii' c- Hy J. Bl. ek. 2 vois. 12nio. 6*^. 6d. boards. 

I'lie laygii-!i Master; or Student’s (luide to Keasonip.g and Com- 
po ition : exhibiting an Analytical View of the English Language, 
of' the Iltiaum Mind, and of the Principles' of F'ine Writing. By 
WiiJiam Banks. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Advice to young Moihers on the l^iiysieal Education of Chddreii. 
By a (fi iindmother. 12mo. 7s. Gd boards, 

A Grammar of Drawing. By Dinah Ball; containing a fiw plain, 
but vvcll-aiitlu/iized Rules for drawing ILads and in 

Water-colours, ^to. 7s. 

My ChildrcJiVUitt#. 1 vol. rJmo, 
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A Mother’s Portrait, sketched soon after her decease, for the 
study of her Children, by their surviving Parent. 1 vol. 1 2mo, with 
a plate. 48. 6d. 

Bible History ; or. Scripture its own Interpreter. By Mrs Sher- 
wood. 2s. 6d. half bound roan. 

The Child’s Magazine. By Mrs Sherwood. Is. 6d. half-bound 

roan. 

A Practical Guide to the Composition and Application of the 
English Language. By Peter Smith, A. M., Teacher ot Lnglish 
Composition, &c. Edinburgh. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

Hints re-ipecling the Improvement of the Literary and Scientific 
Education of Candtdates for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh, humbly submitted to the consideration 
of the Patrons and Piofessurs of that Institution. By a Graduate of 
King’s College, Aberdeen. Is. 

The Encycloptedia Edinensis, Part XXL, being V'^olunie V. Part I. 

4to. 8s. 

A Letter to the Patrons of the High School, and the Inhubitant.s 
of Edinburgh, on the Abuse of Classical Education. By Peter 
Reid, M D. Is. 

A New School Atlas of Modern Geography. By L. C. Russell. 
8vo. 1 2s. 

A practical Guide to the Composition and Application of the 
English Language. By Peter Smith, A. M. Post bvo. 10». 6d. 
boards. 

Exercises for Writing Greek Vert-e. 7s, 

A Key to the above. 8s. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases ; comprehending a methodical 
Digest of various Phrases from the best Authors, for the more speedy 
Progress of Students in Latin Compobitiun. By W. Rubertsun, 

A. M. 

Harding’s (W'.) Sliort-Hand Improved. 3s. 

The Second Number of “ a New Series of O.iginal Sketclie.^, ” 
after the style of Morland. By Mr Campion. Intended easy and 
progressive Lessons in the Art of Sketching Rustic I’igurus, Ani- 
mals, Landscapes, &c. 

Practical Orthography, or the An of teaching Spelling by Writ- 
ing. By William Bearcioft. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Elements of Italian Conversation. By Mr Galentti. 12mo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Lineal Drawing, and Introduction to Geometry ; from the French 
of M. Francoeur. 58. 

Key to Fraiter’s Walkinghame's Tutor’s Assistant. 12mo. 3s. 

An Improved System of Arithmetic, for ihe Use of Schools and 
Counting-houses. By Daniel Dowling. Part I. 48. 

A Practical Grammar of French Rhetoric, containing the Laws 
of IVqinundation, Prosody, and Acccntiiation, Punctuation, &c. &e. 
j^H^UaSa^oilc Surennt. bvo. )2s. " ' 
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Tables for Finding the Content of any Piece of Land. By John 
Tovey. 18mo. 3s. Gd. 

A Key to the above. 12mo. 28. 

A Philological Grammar of the English Language, in a Scries of 
Lessons, containing observations on Language, on more than one 
hundred Treatises of English Grammar, and on popular modes of 
Teaching. Demy 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps, interspersed nrith Historicai 
and other Information, with Questions for Examination, by the late 
William Butler ; and an Appendix, by which the Stars may be 
known, by Thomas Brown, Teacher of Writing. 12mo. Gs. boards. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The South- Sea Islands : being a Description of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, &'C. of their Inhabitants ; and containing among the others, an 
Interesting Account of the Sandwich Islands. 2 vols. ISmo., with 
twenty-six coloured engravings. 1 2a. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Great. 2 vols. 8vo. \l. 48. 

Memoirs of Jeanne D’.A.rc, surnamed La Pucelle D’Orlcans, with 
tlic Iliatory of her Times. 2 vols. 8vo., with a portrait and other 
plates, ll. IGs. 

Venice under the Yoke of France and of Austria ; with Memoirs 
of the Courts, Governments, and People of Italy ; presenting a faith- 
ful picture of her present condition, and including original Anec- 
dotes of the Bonaparte Family. By a Lady of Rank. 2 vols. Hvo. 
1/. Is. bo.irds. 

The Stream of History brought down to the Year 1824, showing 
the Rise and Fall of Empires, and the Progress of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature of every Nation in the World, from the Earliest Ages 
to the Pieseut Time. 1/. 16s. coloured, and mounted on rollers. 

The New Chronology ; or. Historian’s Library Companion. By 
Thomas Tegg. I'imo. G.**. 

Original Letters illustrative of English History. By Henry Ellis, 
Esq. 3 vol.s. 1/. IGs. 

Vols. .3, 4, and .5, of the Naval History of Great Britain, with 
quarto volume of Plates, completing the Work. By William James. 
‘2.1. 4s. 

The History of Mexico By Nicholas Mills, Esq. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
boards. 

LAW. 

North’s Discourse on the Laws of England, with Notes, Life, and 
Portrait. Small 8vo. Gs. Gd. 

A Report of the Trial in the Court of King's Bench, * The King 
V. the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge,* with the Proceedings in the 
iJniversity, in opposition to the Right of nominating to the Profes- 
sorship of Mineralogy, claimed by Heads of Colleges, fly Henry 
Gunning, Esq. M.A. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Letter to the L||ndcd Proprietors of Scotland, on Bills eh* 
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titled, an Act for better regulating the Forms of Process in the 
Courts of Law in Scotland. By Sir A. Muir Mackenzie, Bart, of 
Delvinc. Is. 

A Treatise on the Office and Duties of a Sheriff in Scotland ; em- 
bracing the Governing Rules of Law. By R Clark, Writer. 12s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Bail in Civil and Criminal 
Proceedings. By Charles Petersdorff, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 1/. Is. 
boards. 

A Legal Dissertation, showing that a Debfor may be arrested on 
xnesne process for less than 15L By Charles Peteisdorff, Esq. 

A General Index to the Precedents in Civil and Criminal Plead- 
ing. By Charles Petersdorff, Esq. 1 vol. royal 8vo. IL Is. boards. 
Dr Maclean’s Evils of Quarantine La^^s. 1 5s. 

Report upon, and Objections to, the Judicature Bill. Bj' a Com- 
mittec of the Faculty of Procurators before the High Court of Admi- 
ralty. 2s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SLMICIERY, ANATOMY. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Symptoms of Cataract : illustrated 
by Case^. By John Stevenson, Esq. Svo. 8^. boards. 

Lectures on the (Jenciai Structure of the Human Body, and on the 
Anatomy and Functions of the Skin. By Thoujas Chevalier, F.U.S. 
See. Svo. 12s. boards. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement. By Fiaticls Willis, M.D. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Part I. of Principles of M(*dical Science and Practice. By Ilaid- 
wicke Shute, M.D. Svo. boa.ds. 

System of Anatomical Piates, with de.scriptive letter press. By 
John Lizars, F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Rosal Cuilt^c oTSui^e ns. and 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, Edinbuigli. I'aa V, and VI. 
(Muscles and Joints of the Upper and Lower Extvcn.ides.) Plain, 
10s. 6d. Coloured after Nature, I/. Is. earh. 

Guiielini Harvii Exercilationes de Mater Cordis et Sanguinis; 
quas Notts Panculis inslruendfts curavit IJiomas Hingston, M.D. 
Societ. Reg. Med. Edinb. Socius ; nunc ex Colk gio Regina* Cantab. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters of Advice to all Persons visiting or settling in the East or 
West Indies. By James Boyle. 2s. (id. 

Shute's Principles of Medical Science and Practice, Part I., Phy- 
siology. Svo. 18s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgi(‘al J. urnal. No. LXXXI. 
Being the fourth number of a New Series. October 1, 1821. (is. 

On the Injuries of the Spine and of the Thigh Isone, with nine 
Engravings. By Charles Bell. 1 vol. royal 4 to. IGs. extra boards. 

Medical and Su»gical ca^^es, selected duting a practice of years. 
By Edwaid Sutleffe. 8v0. 16s. boards. 

* Original Cases, illustrating the Uses of Stathoscope and Percus- 
sion in Diseases of the Chest. By John Forbes, M.D. Svo. 10s. Gd« 
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Practical Observations on Hydrophobia, with a Review of Reme* 
dies, and Suggestions fur its Treatment. By John Booth, M.D^. 
2s. 

A Practical Treatise on the ElFects of Diostna Crenata, or Buchu 
Leaves, in the Cure of Stricture, illustrated by Cases, with Direc- 
tions. By Richard Reece, M.D. 2s. Cd. 

Translation uf the New London Pliartnacopoela. By a Scotcli 
Physician. 8s. 6d. 

MISCEI.LAN'EO'CTS. 

The Beauties of Modern Literature, in Verse and Pro«e; to which 
is preBxed, A Preliminary Vitw of the Litera'ure of the .-tg By 
M. IVrDeraiot. Svo. 14s. 

No. III. of the Monthly Critical Gazette. 2s. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D. Dean of St Patrick's, Dub- 
lin ; containing additional Letters, Tracts and Poems, not hitherto 
publibhed. With Notes, and a IJfc of the Author. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 19 vols. 8vo. 8/. lls. boards. 

The Modern Receipt Book, or Arcana of the Arts ; containing 
ncaily eight hundred valuable Receipts. Written, sckcieii, and ar- 
ranged by James Cochrane. 4s. 

Tables lor finding the Contents of any Piece of Land, from Di- 
mensions taken in Chains and Links, &c. By John Tovey. 12ino. 
3s. (id. boards. 

Economical Cookery fur Young Housekeepers, or the Art of pro- 
viding eood and pahnablo D-shts for a family without Extravag mce. 
By a Lady. 2-'. sewed. 

Remarks on the Intended Restoration of the Parthenon of Athens 
as the National ^Monument of Scotland. 8vo. 5s, hoards. 

The Scotsman’s Library; being a Comj>k*le Collection of Anec- 
dotes and l acts relative to Scotland, and Scotsmen in all Ages, l^y 
James Mitchell, LL. 1). 10s. Gd, bound. 

The last Military Operations of General Rfego; to which is add- 
ed, A Narrative uf tlie Sufferings of the Auilior in I’lism. By 
George Matthews, First Aide-de-Chitnp to (lencral Kit*go. 4s, Gd. 

Letters on the Character and Pueiic.d Cieiiius ot Lo.d li\ron. By 
Sir Egerton J3r\d^'e-. I\i>t Svo. J0 >n. (ul. 

Past and Actiul S.ate of Tride carried on hy Great Ihituii) with 
all Parts of the World, from 1G97 to 1822. By Cmsar Mjre.ui. On 
a sheet. lOs. (id. 

Tlie Art of French Cookery. By A. !3ean\ illiers. I imo. 7s. 

Essay on the Beneficial Dneetiwn oi Rural E;.pcndiu.i‘e. By llo- 
bert. A. Slancy, Esq. i2iiiO. (is* Gd. 

The Book of Fallacies. By Jeremy iic'nlliam, E^cj. Svo. l'2s. 

Workis of Vicehimus Knox. 7 vt/s. Svo. C!. J Ts Cd 

Grndub ad Cantabrigiam, or New University Student. Svo, plates. 
8s. 6d. 

-Het >n’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, from th*' German of F. SiransSi 
with Notes and Illustrations* 2 vols. 8vo. IGs. boards. 
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View of the Literature of the South of Europe ; by M. De Sie- 
moodi j translated with Notes, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 4 large 
vols. 8vo. 2^. 168. 

Vols. 1, 2, a, and 4, of Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, to be 
comprised in six volumes, foolscap 8vo. 1/. 12s. boards. 

Translations and Imitations. By the Author of Ireland, a Satire. 
Foolscap 8vo.' 7s. boards. 

The Poetical Note-Book and Epigrammatic Museum. By George 
Wentworth. 1 vol. royal 18mo. 7s. boards. 

The Prose and Poetical Works of Henry Kirke While, including 
his Life, with a Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 

Fourth Volume of Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Manchester, (New Series.) 1 2s. boards. 

Sixth Volume of Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland 
Society of Scotland. 1 vol. 8vo., with Eight Engravings. 1/. 4s. 
boards. 

First Volume of the Register of Art-*, Sciences, Improvements, 
and Discoveries. 6s. Cd. in boards. 

XATURAt, UISTORY. 

The Butterfly Collectoi’s Vade-Mecum, or a Synoptical Table of 
English Butterflies; dedicated to the Rev. Wiliia n Kirkby, A. M., 
F. R. S., &c. 8vo., with colouted plates. .!>.». boards. 

Parts 11. and 111. of the Animal Kin>.don). By the Baron Cuvier. 
4to., with plates on India paper, 1/. is. ; royal 8vo., with coloured 
plates, 1/. 4s. or plain, 18s.; demy 8vo., 12s. each. 

Zoological Researches in Java and the Ntighbouring Islands. By 
Thomas Horsfield, M. D. 1 vol. royal 4to. 8/. 8.s. boards. 

Flora Domestica. 1 vol. 8vu. 12s. boards. 

Nature Displayed in the Heavens and upon the Earth. By Si- 
meon Shaw, M. D. 6 vols. royal 12mo 8/. 10.>. boards. 

Part I. Vol. V. of Memoirs of the Wernerian Socic-ty. lOs. 6d. 
boards. 

A Chart, forming a short Introduction or Key to the Linncan Sys- 
tem of Botany. By J. Rattray, Surgeon and Lecturer on Botany, 
Glasgow. 

The Fioriat’s Gazette, Part I., containing an .Account of the dif- 
ferent Auricula and Tulip Meetings fur 182i<. 12mo. Is. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales from Afar. By a Clergyman. Foolscap 8vo. 48. 6d. 
boards. 

Letters between Amelia, in London, and her Mother in the Coun- 
try. Written by the late William Combe, Esq. I8mo. JJs. 

Grandeur and Meanness, or Domestic Persecution. By Mary 
Charlton. 3 vols. 11 Is. 

.Man« pr Anecdotes National and Individual ; an historical me- 
lange. By Mary Ann Hedge. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

How to.be Bid of a Wife, and the Lilly of Annandale. By Miss 
SpcRcc. .2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
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The Human Heart. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opinions. By L. M. Hawkins* 
2 vols. post 8vo. ll. 

Helena Egerton, or Traits of Female Character. 2irolB. 12mo. 
10s. 

Hermit in Edinburgh. 3 vols. 12mo. IBs. 

Oriental Wanderings, a llomance. 3 vols. 18mo. 12s. 

Kedwood, a Novel. S vols. 12mo. ll. 1$. 

Theresa Mnrehmount, a Tale. 12mo. Ss. Gd. 

Adam and Eve, a Margate Story. 8vo. 3s. 

Maria Bartlet ; or the Advantages of Application. By M. A. 
Saunders. 12mo. 48. 6d. 

Ingenious Scruples. By A. C. Mant. 12mo. 5s. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, vol. V. containing TeI6maque, par 
F6nclon. 24mo. 

Whittinglmni’s Pocket Novelist, vols. 22 and 23, containing Ed* 
ward. By Dr Moore. Gs. 

Memoirs of the Rose, comprising botanical, poetical, and misccl* 
loneous Recollections of that celebrated Flower : in a series of let- 
ters to a Lady. Royal 18mo. 

Caprice, or Anecdotes of the Listowcl Faniilj’. 3 vols. 12iiio. 

Is. boards. 

Talcs of a Traveller. By the Author of the Sketch Book. 2 
vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. 

Tales of Modern Days. By Eliza Barber. Foolscap 8vo. Gs. 
boards. 

The Circle of Humour, or Comic Gleanings. 1 vol. 12ino. 48. 
boards. 

The Insurgent Chief, or O’Halloran, an Irish historical Tale of 
1793. 3 vols. rjnio. 18s. 

POETRY AND MUSIC. 

Lcnclla, a Poetical Tale, and Miscellaneous Poems. By Richard 
Matthews. 12mo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

The Improvisatrice, and other Poems. By L. E. L. Foolscap 
8vo. with plates. 10s. Gd. boards. 

The Cross and the Crescent, an Heroic Metrical Romance. By 
the Rev. J. Beresford. 

The Village Grammar School, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Maude, Esq. 

Poetic Vigils. By Bernard Barton. Svo. 

The Poetical Note-Book, and Epigramatic Museum. By G. 
Wentworth, Esq. 7s. 

The Buccaneer and other 'PoemL By John Malcolm, late of the 
42d Regiment. Foolscap 8vo. Gs. boards. 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain. By John Bowring. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Poetical Scrap Book, consisting of an original selection of 
English Po. try. By W. Clapperton. 4s. boards. 
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Tranquillity : a Poem. To vhich are added, other Original Poenna 
and Translations from the Italian and Spanish. Second edition. By 
Miss Edgar. 8vo. 

The Royal, Scottish Minstrelsy { being a Collection of the Loj’al 
Effusions, occasioned by the Visit of His Most Gracious Majesty 
George IV. to Scotland, August 15, 1822. By John Watson, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. boards ; or, large paper, Ss. 

Poems and Poetical Translations. By Samuel Gower. 8ro. 
2s. 6(1. 

Remains of Robert Bloom6eld. 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo.^ 12s. 

Amy Rol)sart, Emma, and other Poems. 12mo. 5s. 

Poetical Works of the late Amos Love, Esq. 5s. 

Imitations from the Gaelic, and Original Songs adapted to Gaelic 
airs. By Maepherson. 12mo. 6s. 

Posthumous Works of the late Percy Byshc Shelley, Esq. 8vo. 
153 . 

The Beauties of Handel. 3 vols. on imperial, 1/. 5s. each vol. ; 
arranged by Mr Corpe. 

Nicholson’s Flute Instructions, on an entire new System. 2 vols. 
Price 7s. 6d. each. • 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Glossary, or Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, and Allu- 
sions to Customs, Proverbs, &c. whicli have been thought to re- 
quire Illustration jn the Works of Engli.'h Authors, particularly 
Shakespeare. By Robert Nares, A. M. F. R. S. &c. 4to. 2/. 15s. 
boards. 

A Philological Grammar of the English Language. By Thomas 
Martin. 12iuo. 63. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

State of Colombia, or Reports of the Secretaries of State of the 
Republic of Colombia, presented to the First Constitutional Congress 
in the Year 1823. Translated from the Original Documents. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of the Distribution of W^ealth nio^t 
conducive to Human Happiness, applied to the newly-proposed Sys- 
tem of Voluntary Equality of Wealth. By VV'. Thutuson. fcvo. 
ll-s. 

Is the S 5 ’^stem of Slavery sanctioned or condemned by Scripture ? 
with two Essays upon the State of the Canaanite and Philistine Bonds- 
men under the Jewish Theocracy. 8vo. 3?. 

A further Enquiry into the Present Slate of our National Debt, 
and into tlie Means and Prospect of its Redemption. By Francis 
Corbaux, Esq. 4'to. 12s. boards. 

.lournal of the Principal Occurrences during the Siege of Quebec. 
By W. T. P. Short. 8vo. 3s. 

Art In^’ry into the Principles of the Distribution of Wealth. By 
William Thompson. Pvo. 14s. - 
Outline of the System of Educutiun at New Lanark. By Robert 
Dale CINren. Svo. 2s. 
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Fortune on the English and Foreign Funds. Ss. 

Suggestions for the Improvement of Ireland. 2s. 

Captain Rock Detected. By a Munster Farmer. 8s. boards. 

Report of the Committee of the Society for the Mitigation and 
Gradual Abolition of Slavery, on 25th June 1824. 23. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tours to the Briti>h Mountains, with the descriptive Poems of 
I^owthcr and Einont-Vale. By ^Jiomas Wilkinson of Yanwath West-, 
inoreland. 8vo. 8s. (>d. 

A Tour ill Germany and some of the Southern Provinces of the 
Austrian Empire in 1820, 1821 and 1822. 2 vols. small 8vo. IGs. 

boards. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the City of Durliam and its 
Environs. 12mo. 4 s. 

Richmond and its Vicinity. Two Pocket vols. with Plates and 
Cuts. 4s. extra boards. By John Evans, LL.D. 

Vignettes of Dt rb} shire. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Excursions in Cornwall. Royal 18mo. Fifty Plates, with Map 
15s. ; or in demy 8vo. \vi*h Proof Plates, I/. 4s. 

William’vS Ne w Guide to Cheltenham. 12mo. 6s. 

The Touri-t and IVavoller’s Guide to the Roads, on an entirely 
new plm. By George Carrington G^a3^ 7s. With Atlas, 12s. 

The lliglilands and Wc.stein Isles ol Scotland, containing descrip- 
tions of their Scenery and Antiquities, with an Account of the Poli- 
ti(‘al History and Ancient Manneis, and of the Origin, Language, A- 
griculture, Economy, ISIiisic, Present Condition of the People, &c. 
By John Macculloch, M.D. 4* vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Five Sermons on the Errors of the Roman Catholic Church, preach- 
ed in St IVter’s Church, Dublin. By the Rev. Robert IVlaturin. 
8vo. 5s. 

Early Piety exemplified in a brief Memoir of Miss Mary Ann 
Mabbs. l^y the Rev. J. Thornton. 18mo. Is. 

Massillotrs Thouglits on different Moral and Religious Subjects. 

1 2nio. .5s. boards. 

I'hc Holy Life of Mrs Elizabeth Walker, giving a modest and short 
Account of licr exemplary Piety and Charity. By Anthony W^alker^ 
D.D. Rector of Fy field, Essex. 12qfin. Ss. 6d. 

The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Self-justified Sinner; 
written by Himself, and found in his Grave 112 Years after hi& Death. 
W ith a short detail of HUtorical Facts, by the Editor. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Christian armed against Infidelity, for the Defence of all De- 
nominations of Believers. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

ingenuous Scruples, chiefly relating to the Observance of the Sab- 
bath, answered in Eight Lcilers, forming a supposed Scries i’rona a 
Father to his Daughter. By Alicia Catherine MaiU. Post 8vo. 5s. 

A Sermon preached before the Society in Scotland for Propagat- 
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iug Christ ian Knowledge, (Incorporated by Rc^al Charter)t at their 
Anniv^aaary Meeting, in the High Church ul’ ^ioburgli, on Thurs* 
day, Jutae S, 1824. By the Rev. Stevenson Macgill^ D.D. Profeaaor 
of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. To which ia subjoinad an 
Appendix. Is 6d. 

The Christian Ministry; or Excitement and Direction in Minister!" 
al Duties, extracted from various authors. By William Innes, Mfois< 
ter of the Gospel, Edinburgh. Post 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Christ’s Last IVayer with his Disciples, or a Series of Serroona on 
the 17th Chapter of St John’s Gospel. By the Rev. John Jefierson, 
Kendal. 8vo. I Os. 6d. boards. 

The Hebrew Bible, with points. I/. Is. 

Ditto, with English opposite. 1/. lls. 6d. 

The Greek Testament, Text of Mills, with the readings of Grios* 
back. 8s. 

Ditto, with English opposite. 128. 

The Bible, New Testament, and Common Prayer, in Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, and German. Pocket edition. 

A Free Inquiry into the supposed miraculous powers of the early 
Christian Ciiuich, with the author’s Letter from Rome. By Con. 
yers Middleton, D. D. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Bibliotheca Biblica, a select list of Books on Sacred Literature. 
By William Orme. 1 vol. Svo. 128. 

UMtariamaeat and tbanlagieally esanmned. fiy the 

llev. A Kohtinan. 1 vol. 128. boards. 

Sermons on the Fifty-drst Psalm. By the Rev. J. Bull. 8vo. lOs. 
boards. 


VOt AGES AKD TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Comparative Remarks on 
the Ancient and Modern Geography of that Country. By William 
Martin Leake, F. R. S. Ac. with a mop. 8vo. 18s. 

’ A Voyage China. By John White. 8vo. I Os. 6d. 

Letters wiaiacu.^,', ;!SoIumbia during a Journey ftom Caracas to 
Bogota, and thence to Santa Martha, m 182.8. 8vo. 8$. 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas ; including a Tour through 
part of the United States of America, in 1823. By E. A. Talbot, 
Esq^ , % voift* 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Jommal of a Residence in A#iantee, with an Account of the O- 
i^n and Causes of the present War. By Joseph Dupuis, E>.q. 4to. 

’ ' A Summary View of America. By an Englishman. 8vo. 10<. 

6d. 
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Art* I. Theodric^ a DomeitU Tale : With other Poem. By 
Thomas Campbell. 12mo. pp. 150. London, 1821. 

T F Mr Campbell’s poetry was of a kind that could be forgotten, 
his long fits of silence would put him fairly in the way of that 
misfortune. But, in truth, he is safe enough and has even 
acquired, by virtue of his exemplary laEiness, an assurance and 
pledge of immortality which he could scarcely have obtained with- 
out it. A writer who is still fresh^. the mind and favour of the, 
public, after twenty years’ interm1«^o|f,';-jpay reasonably expect^ 
to be remembered when death shall have 'finally sealed up die’ 
fountains of his inspiration, imposed silence on tne cavils of eh-' 
vious rivals, and enhanced the value of those relics to which it 
excludes the possibility of any future addition. At all events, 
he has better proof of the permanent interest the public take in 
his productions, than those ever can have who are more dili- 
gent in their multiplication, and keep diemaelyes in the recol- 
lection of their great patron by more frequent intimations of 
their existence. The experiment, too, though not without its 
hazards, is advantageous in another respect ; — for the re-appear- 
ance of such an author, after those long periods of occultation, 
is naturally hailed as a novf^ty — and he receives the double 
welcome of a celebrated stranger and a remembered friend. 
There is, accordingly, no living poet, we believe, whose adv^ 
dsement excites greater expectation than Mr CampbdlV:— 
and a new poem nom him is waited for with even more eager- 
ness (as it is certainly for a much longer time) than a new novel 
from ^e author of Waverley. Like all other human felicities, 
however, this high expectation and prepared bod^lffe has its 
drawbacks and its dangm’s. A popular author, as wo nave Imn 
led to remark' (HI .former- occasions, has no rival so fmnnidable 
VOL. XLI, NO. 82. S 
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as his former self— and no comparison to sustain half so dan* 
jj^rous as that which is always made between the averai^e merit 
of his new work, and the remembered beauties— for little else 
is ever remembered— of his old ones. ^ 

How this comparison will result in the present instance, we 
do not presume to predict with confidence — but we doubt whe* 
ther it will be, at least in the begihninc, altogether in favour of 
the volume before us. The poems of this author, indeed, are 
genendly more admired the more they are studied, and rise in 
our estimation in proportion as they become familiar. Their 
novelty, therefore, is always rather an obstruction than a help 
to their popularity ; — and it may well be questioned, whether 
there be anything in the novelUes now before us that can rival in 
our afiections the long-remembered beauties of the Pleasures of 
Hope— of Gertrude— of (yConnbr’s Child— the song of Eindeil 
—the Mariners of England— and the many other enchanting me- 
lodies that arc ever present to the minds of all lovers of poetiy. 

The leading piece in the present volume is an attempt at a 
■very difficult kind of poetiy ; and one in which the most com- 
plete success can hardly ever be so splendid and striking as to 
make amends for the difiiculty. It is entitled * a Pomestie 
Story,*— and it is so— turning upon few incidents — embracing 
few. characters— dealing in no marvels and np terrors— display*, 
ing no stormy pasnons. Without complication of plot, in mort, 
or huriy of action— with no atrocities to shudder at, or feats of 
noble daring to stir the spirits of the ambitious, — it passes quiet- 
ly on, Uirough the shaded paths of private life, conversing with 
gentle natures and patient sufferings — and unfolding, with se- 
rene pity and sober triumph, the pangs which are fated at times 
to wring the breast of innocence and generosity, and the cou- 
rage and comfort which generosity and innocence can never fail 
tx> oestow. The taste ahd the feeling which led to the selection 
of such U^ics, could not but impress their character on the 
style in which they are treated. It is distinguished accordingly 
by a fine and tenoer finish, both of thought and of diction— by 
a diaatened elegance of words and images— a mild dignity and 
tmnpered pathos in the sentiments, and a general tone of sim- 
plify and direcpiess in the conduct of the story, which, join^ 
io lts-grtf bi’evity, tends at first perhaps to disguise both the 
rit j ^HjS. f 4 the forep of the genius required for its production,. 
Big not calculated to strike at once on d^e dull palled 

ev self ilMGl idle and occupied wotld, it is of all others perhaps the 
kind of! p0et>y best fitted to win on our softer hours, and to 
sbik ojMB bgo vacant bosoms — unlocking all the sources of fond , 
r^tio9li$im9$k leading us gendy on through the mazes of. 
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deep and engrossing meditation— and thus ministering to a 
deeper enchantment and more lasting delight than can ever be 
inspired by the louder and more importunate strains of more 
ambitious authors. 

There are no doubt peculiar and perhaps insuperable diffi* 
culties in the management of themes so delicate, and acquiring 
so fine and so restrained a hand — ^nor are we prepared to say 
that Mr Campbell has on this occasion entirely escaped them. 
There are passages that are somewhat — there are expres- 

sions that are trivial : — But the prevailing character is sweetness 
and beauty ; a^ it prevails over all that is opposed to it. The 
story, though abundantly simple, as our readers will immediately 
see, has two distinct compartments — one relating to the Swiss 
maiden, the other to the English wife. The former, with all 
ks accompaniments, we think nearly perfect. It is full of ten- 
derness, purity and pity ; and finished with the most exquisite 
elegance, in tew and simple touches. The other, which is the 
least cottsideraMe^ has more decided blemishes. The diction is 
in many places too familiar, and the incidents too common — and 
the cause of distress has the double misfortune of being unpoeti<- 
cid in its nature, and improbable in its result. But the shorty 
way is to give oar readers a slight account of the poem, with 
such spedmens as miw enable them to judge fairly of it for 
themselves. 

It opens, poetically, with the description of a fine scene in 
Switzerland, and of a rustic church-yard, where the friend of 
the author poinM out to him the flowery grave of a maiden,, 
who, though gentle and fair, had died of unrequited love— ana 
so they proceed, between them, for the matter is lefi; poetically 
obscure, to her history. Her fancy bad been early captivated 
by the tales of heroic daring and chivalric pride, with which 
her country’s annals abounded — and she disdained to give her 
love to one who was not ^aced with the virtues and glories 
of those heroic times. This exalted mood was unluckily 
fostered by her brother’s youthful ardour in praise of the 
(Commander under whom he was serving abroad*— by whom 
he was kindly tended when wounded, and whose picture he 
brought back with him on hU r^urn to his paternal home, to 
renew, and seemingly to realize* the day-dreams of his romantic 
sister. This picture, and the stories her brother told'of the 
noble Theodric, completed the poor girl’s fascination. Her 
heart was kindled by her fancy; and her love was already 
fixed pn a being she had never seen ! In the mean time, Tbeo** 
dric, who bad promised a visit to his young proteg^, llpasses 
over to England, and is betrothed to a lady of that country of 

s ? 
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infinite worth and amiableness. He' then repairs to Switzerland, 
where, after a little time, he discovers the love of Julia, which 
he gently but firmly rebukes — returns to England, and is mar« 
ried. His wife has uncomfortable relationsp—quarrelsomc, sel- 
fish and envious ; and her peace is sometimes wounded by their 
dissentions and unkindness. War breaks out too in Theodric*s 
country ; and as he is meditating a journey to that Quarter, he 
is surprised by a visit from Julia's brother, who informs him, 
that, after a long struggle with her cherished love, her health 
had at last sunk under it, and that she now prayed only to see 
him once more before she died. His wife generously urges 
him to comply with this piteous request. He does so ; and ar- 
]^ives, in the midst of wintry tempests, to see thu pure vic- 
tim of too warm an imagination expire in smiles of speech- 
less gratitude and love. While mourning over her, he is ap- 
palled by tidings of the dangerous illness of his beloved C!on- 
stance— hurries to England — and finds her dead, — her fate hav- 
ing been precipitated, if not occasioned by the harsh and violent 
treatment she had met with from her heartless relations. The 

E iece closes with a very touching letter she had left for herhus- 
and — and an account of its soothing efiects on his mind. 

. This, we confess, is slight enough, in the way of fable and in- 
cident: But it is not in those things that the merit of such poems 
consists ; and what we have given is of course a mere naked 
outline^ or argument rather, intended only to explain and con- 
nect our extracts. 

For these, we cannot possibly do better than begin with tlie 
beginni^. 

* ’IVas sunset, and the Ranz des 'Vaehes was sung. 

And lights were o'er th' Helvetian raountains flung. 

That gave the glacier tops their richest glow. 

And tinged the lakes like molten gold below. 

'Warmth flush’d the wonted regions of the storm, 

'Where, Phoenix-like, you saw the eagle's form. 

That high in Heav'n's vermilion wheel’d and soar'd. 

Woods x^arcr frown'd,' and cataracts dash'd and roar’d. 

From hdghts bronzed the bounding bouquetin ; 

Herds tinkling roam’d the long-drawn vales between. 

And hamlets glitter'd white,’ and gardens flourish’d green. 
'Twas transport to inhale the bright sweet air ! 

The mountain-bee was revelling in its glare. 

And roving with his minstrelsy across 
'The scentM wild weeds, and enamell’d moss. 

Saitb's features so harmoniously were link’d, 

.■i|he seem’d one great glad form, with life instinct, 

IQiaiflsk Heav’n’s ardent breath, and smiled below 
Si' Ihidi of love, with conscntt^neous glow. 
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A Gothic church was near ; the spot around 
Was beautifuh er'n though sepulchral ground ; 

For there nor yew nor cypress spread their gloom, 

But roses blossom’d by each rustic tomb. 

Amidst them one of spotless marble shone — 

A maiden’s grave>-and ’iwas inscribed thereon, 

That young and loved she died whose dust was there : 

** Yes, ” said my comrade, ** young she died, and fair ! 
Grace form’d her, and the soul of gladness play’d 
Once in the blue eyes of that mountain*maid : 

Her fingers witch’d the chords they pass’d along. 

And her lips seem’d to kiss the soul in song : 

Yet woo’d, and worship’d as she was, till few 
Aspired to hope, 'twas sadly, strangely true. 

That heart, the martyr of its fondness, burn’d 
And died of love that could not be return’d. 

Her father dwelt where yonder Castle shines 
O'er clust’ring trees and terrace*mantling vines. 

As gay as ever, the laburnum’s pride 

Waves o’er each walk where she was wont to glide,— 

And still the garden whence she graced her brow. 

As lovely blooms, though trode by strangers now. 

How oft from pronder window o’er the lake. 

Her song of wild Helvetian swell and shake. 

Has made^the rudest fisher bend his ear. 

And rest enchanted on his oar to hear ! 

Thus bright, accomplish’d, spirited, and bland. 

Well-born, and wealthy for that simple land. 

Why had no gallant native youth the art 
To win so warm— so exquisite a heart ? 

She, midst these rocks inspired with feeling strong 
By mountain-freedom— music — ^fency — song. 

Herself descended from the brave in arms. 

And conscious of romance-inspiring charms, 

Dreamt of Heroic beings ; hoped to find 
Some extant spirit of chivalric kind ; 

And scorning wealth, look’d cold ev’n on the clain) 

Of manly worth, that lack’d the wreeth of Fame. ’ pp. 3-7. 

We pass over the animated picture of the brother’s campaigns, 
and of the fame of Theodric, and the affectionate gratitude of 
parents and sister for bis care and praises of their noble boy. 
We must make room, however, for this beautiful sketch of lus 
return. 

* In time, the stripling, vigorous and heal’d, , 

Resumed his barb and banner in the field, 

- And bore himself right loldier-like, till now 
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Itie third Campaign ha4 montier bronsed hb bnnr $ 

'When pBaCe» though but a scanty pause for breatli»^ 

A curtain- drop between the acts of deatb,» 

A dieck in (iantlc war’s unfinisb’d game, 

^et dearly bought, and direly welcome, came. 

'Ihe camp twofce up, and Upolph left bis chief 
As with a son’s or younger brother’s grief : 

^ut journeying home, how rapt bis spirits rose ! 

How light his footsteps crush’d St Gothard’s snows ! 

How dear seem’d ev’n the waste and wild Shreckhord, 
Though wrapt in clouds, and frowning as in scorn 
Upon a downward world of pastoral charms ; 

Where, by the very smell of dairy-farms. 

And fragrance from the mountain- herbage blown. 

Blindfold his native hills he could have known ! 

His coming down yon lake, — his boat in view 
Of windows where love’s fluttering kerchief dew, — 

The arms spread out for him — the tears that burst,— 

TTwas Julia’s, ’twas his sister’s met him first :) 

Their pride to see war’s medal at his breast. 

And all their rapture's greeting, maybe guessed. ’ pp. 12,13. 

At last the generous warrior appears in person among those 
innocent beings to whom he had so long furnished the grand 
theme of discourse and meditation. 

* The boy wus half beside himself, — ^the sire. 

All frankness, honour, and Helvetian fire. 

Of speedy parting would not hear him speak ; 

And tears t^dew’d and brighten’d Julia’s cheek. 

Thus, loth to wound their hospitable pride, 

A month he promised with them to abide ; 

As blithe he trode the mountain-sward as they. 

And felt his joy make ev'n the young more gay. 

How jocund was their breakfast parlour fann’d 
By yon blue water’s breath, — ^their walks how bland ( 

Fair J uli a seem’d her brother’s soften’d sprite — 

A gem reflecting Nature’s purest light, — 

And with her graceful wit there was inwrought 
A wildly sweet Unworldliness of thought. 

That almost child-like to his kindness drew. 

And twin with Uoolph in his friendship grew. 

But did his thoughts to love one moment range ?— 

No ! be who bad loved Comstanqs could not change t 
Besides, till grief betray’d her undesign’d, 

' ^h’ unlikely thought could scaredy reach bh mind, 
llliat eyea so yoiiug on years like his should beam 
|Jnifoo’d devotion back for pure esteem. ’ pp. 17 » 

' 2 
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Symptoms still more unequivocal, faowevw, at last make ex- 
planation necessary ; and he is obliged to disclose to her the se- 
cret of his love and engagement in England. The following 
passage, describing the effects of this disclmure, is fall, we think, 
of feeling and eloquence, and contains in its brief simplicity the 
essence of many a page of elaborate pathos — though we are not 
quite sure that the Fair sufferer’s instant recourse to the piano, 
is strictly according to nature, — even in such circumstances. 

* And yet with gracefully ingenuous power 
Her spirit met fh’ explmstory hour ; — 

Ev’n conscious beauty brighten'd in her eyes, 

That told she knew their love no vulgar prizu ; 

And pride, like that of one more woman>grown, 

Enlarged her mien, enrich'd her voice’s tone. 

'Twas then she struck the keys, and music made 
That mock'd all skill her hand had e'er display’d : 

Inspir'd and warbling, rapt from things around. 

She look’d the very Muse of magic sound. 

Painting in sound the forms of joy and woe. 

Until the mind’s eye saw them melt and glow. 

Her closing strain composed and calm she play’d 
And sang no words to give its pathos aid ; ^ 

But grief seem’d ling’ring in its lengthen’d swell. 

And like so many tears the trickling touches fell. 

Of Constance then she heard Tubooric speak. 

And steadfast smoothness still possess’d her cheek ; 

But when he told her how he oft had plann’d 

Of old a journey to their mountain>Iand 

That might have brought him hither years before, 

** Ah ! then,” she cried, ** you knew not England’s shore t 
And, had you come, — and wherefore did you not ?” 

** Yes,” he replied, " it would have changed our lot 1” 

Then burst her tears throi^h pride’s restraining bands 
And with her handkerchief^ and both her hands. 

She hid her face and wept. — Contrition stung 
Tueodric for the tears his words had wrung. 

** But no,” she cried, ** unsay not what you’ve said. 

Nor grudge one prop on which my pride is stay’d ; 

To think 1 could have merited your faith. 

Shall be my solace even onto death I”— .pp. 19-21. 

Wc must hasten now to the mournful close of this simple 
story. Theodric had been some months married in England, 
yet not unmindful of his beloved friends among the mountains. 

* 'Twas long since he had heard from UnoLPii lust, 

And deep misgivings on his spirit fell. 

That all with Udolfh’s household was not well. 

’Twas that too true prophetic mood of fear 
That augurs griefs inevitably near, 
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. Yet makes them not less startling to the mind. 

When come. Least look’d-for then of human kind. 

Ilis UpoLra (’twas, he thoi|ght at £mt> his sprite) 

'V^th mournful jof .^at meih surjprised his sight. 

How changed w» ! Scarce Theodric dur^t 

inquire his tiding,— he reveaTS the wdrst, 

** At first,” he said, as Julia bSM me tel), 

** She bore her fate high-mindedly and well, 

- ** Resolved from common eyes her grief to hide, 

** And from the world’s compassion saved our pride ; 

** But still her health gave way to secret woe, 

” And long she pined — for broken hearts die slow ! 

** Her reason went, but came returning, like 
** The warning of her death-hour->-soon to strike ; 

** And all for which she now, poor sufferer 1 sighs, 

** Is once to see Theodric ere she dies. 

Why should I come to tell you this caprice ? 

** Forgive me ! for my mind has lost its peace. 

** I blame myself, and ne’er shall cease to blame, 

That my insane ambition for the name 
** Of brother to TnEonRic, founded all 
Those high'built hopes that crush’d her by their fall. 

** I made her slight a mother’s counsel sage, 

** But now my parents droop with grief and age ; 

** And though my sister’s eyes mean no rebuke, 

** They overwhelm me with their dying look ! 

** The journey’s long, but you are full of ruth : 

** And she who shares your heart, and knows its truth, 

** Has faith in your affection, far above 

** The fear of a poor dying object’s love.” — ^pp. 29-31. 

They go accordingly; and the close of poor Julia’s pure 
'hearted romance is told with the same truth and tenderness as 
the rest of her story. 

* That winter’s eve how darkly Nature’s brow 
Scowl’d on the scenes it lights so lovely now ! 

The tempest, raging o’er the realms of ice. 

Shook fragments from the rifted precipice ; 

And whilst their falling echoed to the wind. 

The wolf’s long howl in dismal discord join’ll. 

While white yon watery foam was riused in clouds 
That whirl’d like spirits wailing in their shrouds : 

Without was Nature's elemental din — 

And beauty died, and friendship wept within ! 

* Sweet Julia, though her fate was finish’d half, 

' Still knew him— smiled on him with feeble laugh — 

- And blest him, till she drew her latest sigh 1 
But lo 1 while yooLpii’s bursts of agony. 
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And age's tremulous wailings, ro.und him rose, 

What accents pierced him d<|eptf yet 'tiian those ! 

'Twas tidings-rby bis £i|gli^ niaweiqjgi^ 

Of CoNSTAN.CB->-brief |isrri^ tht^ were, ' Ac. pp. 35-36. 
These must stidice as iie^jt^ens of the Swiss part of the 
poem, which we have alfjmuy^said we consider as on the whole 
the most perfect. The Englidh portion is undoitbtedl^ liable 
to the imputation of being occupi^ with scenes too familiar, and 
events too trivial to aomit of the higher embellishments of 
poetry. The occasion of Theodric's first seeing Constance 
— on the streets of London on a night of public rejoicing — 
certainly trespasses on the borders of this wilful stooping of the 
Muses’ flight — though the scene itself is described with great 
force and beauty, 

’Twas a glorious sight ; 

At eve stupendous London, clad in light. 

Pour’d out triumphant multitudes to gaze ; 

Youth, age, wealth, penury, smiling in the blaze ; 

Th’ illamin’d atmosphere was warm and bland. 

And Beauty’s groups, the fairest of the land. 

Conspicuous, as in some wide festive room, 

In open chariots pass’d with pearl and plume. 

Amidst them he remark’d a lovelier mien, Ac. p. 15. 

The description of Constance himself, however, is not liable 
to this, or to any other objection. 

— ‘ And to know her well 
Prolong’d, exalted, bound, enchantment’s spell ; 

For with a£Fections warm, intense, reRned, 

She mix’d such calm and holy strength of mind, 

That, like Heav’n’s image in the smiling brook, 

Celestial peace was pictured in her look. 

Hers was the brow, in trials unperplex’d. 

That cheer’d the sad and tranquillized the vex’d 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse. 

And yet the wisest listen’d to her lips ; 

She sang not, knew not Music’s magic skill. 

But yet her voice had tones that sway’d the will. p. 16. 

* To paint that being to a grovelling mind 
Were like pourtraying pictures to the blind. 

’Twas needful ev’n infectiously to feel 

Her temper’s fond and firm and gladsome zeal. 

To share existence with her, and to gain 
Sparks from her love’s electrifying chain. 

Of that pure pride, which, less’ning to her breast 
Life’s ills, gave all its joys a treble zest. 

Before the mind completely understood 

That mighty truth— how happy are the good ! * p. 25. 

3 
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All this, we ^.ii^gW^ed enon^ for poetry of any de- 

scription ; but we rapli|K 49 iiiiot extend the same indolgeiice to 
the small traea^arUe of tfai# ilolple creature's unworthy rela- 
tions— Aeir peeri^ quarrels, and her painful attempts to re- 
concile them— her husbands grudges at her absence on those 
errands— tbeSr tearing Irlsife to him — and his vexation at their 
false reports ihtt she was to spend * yet a fortnight ' awa^ from 
him. We dl)^t e^^lly to the substance and the diction of 
the passives tO'whicn we now refer. There is something ques- 
tionable Oven in the &tal indications by which, on approaching 
his home, he was first made aware of the calamity which had be- 
fallen him,— though undoubtedly there is a terrible truth and 
impressive brevity in the passage. 

* Nor hope left utterly his breast. 

Till reaching home, terrific omen ! there 
The straw'laid street preluded his despair— 

The servant’s look — the table that reveal’d 
His letter sent to Constancb last, still scal’d, 

Though speech and hearing left him, told too clear 
That he had now to suffer — not to fear ! ’ p. 37. 

We shall only add the pathetic letter in which this noble 
spirit sought, from her deathbed, to soothe the beloved husband 
she was leaving with so much reluctance. 

* ** Theodric, this is destiny above 
Our power to baffle ; bear it then, my love ! 

Rave not to learn the usage I have borne, 

For one true sbter left me not forlorn ; 

And though you’re absent in another land, 

Sent from me by my own well-meant command. 

Your soul, 1 know, as firm is knit to mine 
As these clasp’d bands in blessing you now join : 

Shape not, imagined horrors in my fate — 

Rv’n now my sufferings are not very great ; 

And when your grief’s first transports shall subside, 

I call upon your strength of soul and pride 
To pay my memory, if 'tis worth the debt. 

Love’s glorying tribute-r-not forlorn regret : 

I charge my name with power to conjure up 
Reflection’s balmy, not its bitter cup. 

My pard’ning angel, at the gates of Heaven, 

Slidl look not more regard than you have given 
me : and our life’s union has been clad 
. In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e’er had. 
jSball gloom be from such bright remembrance cast ? 
iSball bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 

, No t imaged in the sanctuary of your breast, 

^ Tb&re let me smile, amidst Ugh thoughts at rest ; 
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And let contentment . ' 

As if its peace were still A ^ 

For if you wnlr oot proud^.llidk 

For you I shall haVe worse than Ufadui 

But I conjure your manUnesato Itp^r 

My loss, with noble spirit — not de i p i ur t 

I ask you by our love to promise tuSn , ^ 

And kiss these words, where 1 have left .a .ilai«^ 

The latest from my living lips fisr youjta } ” * 89 — 4)* 

The tone of this tender farewdl must remind all our readers 
of the catastrophe of Gertrude; and certainljir e^cposes the au^ 
thor to the charge of some poverty of invention in the struc- 
ture of his pathetic narratives— a charge from which we are 
not at this moment particularly solicitous to defend him. 

The minor poems which occupy the rest of the volume are 
of various character, and of .course of unequal merit ; though 
all of them are marked by that exquisite melody of versifica- 
tion, and general felicity of diction, which makes 4he mere re- 
citation of their words a luxury to readers of taste, even when 
they pay but little attention to their sense. Most of them, we 
believe, have already appeared in occasional publications, 
though it is Quite time that they should be collected and cm- 
grossed in a less perishable record. If they are less brilliant, 
on the whole, than the most exquisite productions of the au- 
thor’s earlier days, they are generally marked, we think, by 
greater solemnity and depth of thought, a vein of deeper re- 
flection, and more intense sympathy with human feelings, 
and, if possible, by a more resolute and entire devotion to the 
cause of liberty. Mr Campbell Is not among the number of 
those poets whose hatred of oppression has been chilled by the 
lapse of years, or allayed by the suggestions of a base self-inte- 
rest. He has held on his course wrough good and through 
bad report, unseduced, unterrified, and is now found in his 
duty, testifying as fearlessly against the invaders of Spain, iu 
the volume berore us, as he did against the spoilers of Poland 
in the very first of his publications. It is a proud thing indeed 
for England, for poetry, and for mankind, that all the illustrious 
poets of the present day — Byron, Moore, Rogers, Campbell— 
are distinguished by their zeal for freedom, and their scorn for 
courtly adulation ; while those who have deserted that manly 
and holy cause have^ from that hour, felt their inspiration 
withdrawn, their harp-strii^ broken, and the fire quenched in 
their censers 1 Even the Laureate, since bis unhappy Vision 
pf Judgment, has ceased to sing, and fallen into undutiful as 
{veil as ignoble silence even on court' festivals. As a specimeit 
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of the tone in «vhi«b an nnbong^t Mose can sing of public 
themes, we subjoin a few stanzas of a noble ode to the Me* 
morj of the Spanish Patriots who died in r^isting the late 
atrocious inTasioir. 

* BraTe men who at the Troeadero fell 
Bemde your cannons, conquer’d not, though slim. 

There is a victory in dying well 

For Freedom,-^attd ye have not died in vain ; 

For come what may, there shall be hearts in Spain 
To honour, ay embrace your martyr’d lot. 

Cursing the Bigot’s and the Bourbmi’s chain, 

And looking on your graves, though trophied not. 

As holier, hallow’d ground than priests could make the spot t * 

* Yet laugh not in your carnival of crime 
Too proudly, ye oppressors ! — Spain was free. 

Her soil has felt tlM foot-pcints, and her clime 
Been winnow’d by the wings of Liberty ; 

4>nd these, even parting, scatter as they dee 
Thoughts — ^influences, to live in hearts unborn, 

Ppinioos that shall wrench the pri8on>key 
From Persecution— shew her mask off-torn, 

And tramp her bloated head beneath the foot of Scorn. 

Glory to them that die in this great cause f 
Kings, Bigots, can inflict no brand of shame. 

Or shape of death, to shroud them from applause t — 

Ko ! — ^manglers of the martyr’s eartMy frame t 
Your hangmen fingers cannot touch his fame. 

Still in your prostrate land there shall be some 
Proud hearts, the shrines of Freedom’s vestal flame. 

Long trains of ill may pass unheeded, dumb, 

But Venaeance is behind, ond Justice is to come. ’ pp. 78—81. 
We add the concluding part of a war- song for the Greeks, 
conceived in the same noole spirit. 

’ This day shall ye blush for its story. 

Or brighten your lives with its glory ? 

Our women, Ob, say, shall they shriek in despair. 

Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths in their hmr i 
Accursed may his memory blacken. 

If a coward there be that would slacken 

Till we’ve trampled the turban and riiown ourselves worth 

Being sprung from apd named for the godlike of earth. 

Strike home, mtd the world shall rever^ us. 

As heroes descended from heroes. 

< Old Greece lightens up with emotion 
Her inlands, her isles of the Ocean ; 

'Fanes icbuilt and fair towns shall with jubilee ring. 

And the Kine shall new-haUow their Helicon’s spring : 
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Our hearths shall be Icindled with gladness, 

That were cold and extinguish’d in sadness ; 

Whilst our maidens shall dance with their white*waying arms. 
Singing joy to the brave that deliver’d their charjoas. 

When the blood of yon Mussulman cravens 

Shall have purpled we beaks «f our ravens. *~pp. 86, 87. 

Mr Campbell’s muse, bowevo, is by no means habitually 
political ; and the greater part of the pieces in this volume have 
a purely moral or poetical ^aracter. The exquisite stanzas to 
tlie Rainbow, we believe, are in every body’s hands ; but we 
cannot resist the teD>ptation of transcribing the latter part of 
them. 

* And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams. 

But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine. 

How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ? 

And when itsj'eilow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

Methililcs, thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth deliver’d from the deep. 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy. 

Be still the poet's theme! 

The earth to thee her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings. 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 

Of mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathom’s down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 
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WoTt faithfol to fts mcred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man. * pp« 53->^5. 

There is a very striking little poem entitled * The Last Man,* 
the idea of which has probably been borrowed from a very 
powerful sketch of Lord Byron*^ to which he gave, we think, 
the title of * Darkness ; ’ and the manner in t^ich the awful 
subject is treated by those two great authors is very character* 
istic of the different turns of their genius. Lord Byron’s has 
more variety of topics, more gloom and terror, and far more 
daring and misanthropy. Mr Campbell’s has more sweetness,, 
more reflection, more considerate loftiness, and more of the 
spirit of religion. ' We can afibrd to give but a part of it. 

* The Sun's eye had a sickly glare. 

The Earth with age was wan, 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man ! 

Some had expired in fight,— the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands ; 

In plague and famine some ! 

Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread ; 

And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb ! 

Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood, 

With dauntless words and high. 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm pass’d by. 

Saying, We are twins in death, proud Sun, 

Thy face is cold, thy race is run, ’ Ac. 

* Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 

Upon the stage of men. 

Nor with thy rising beams recall 
Life’s tragedy again. 

Its jHteous pageants bring not back, 

Nor waken fiesb, upon the rack 
Of pmn anew to writhe ; 

Stretch’d in disease’s shapes abhorr’d. 

Or mown in battle by the sword. 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

Ev’n I am weary in yon skies » 

‘ To watch thy fading fire ; 
h- Test of all sumless agonies, 

Bebtdd not me expire. 

My flps that roeak thy dirgb of death-* 

7^^ ftniadea gasp and girgling breath 
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To see thou shaft not boast. 

The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall,— - 
Tlie majesty ot Darkness shall 
R^civc my parting ghost ! 

This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No I it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recall’d to breath. 

Who captive led captivity. 

Who robb’d the grave of Victory,*— 

And took the sting from Death i ’ pp* 108-*1 II. 

The beautiful verses on Mr Kemble’s retirement from the 
atage, afford a very remarkable illustration of the tendenev of 
Mr Campbell’s genius to raise ordinary themes into occasiosis 
of pathetic poetry, and to invest trivial occurrences with the 
mantle of solemn thought. Wc add a few of the stanzas* 

* His was the spell o’er hearts 
Which only acting lends,** 

The youngest of the sister Arts, 

Where all their beauty blends : 

For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime, 

And Painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but a glance of time. 

But by the mi^ty actor brought. 

Illusion’s perfect triumphs come, — 

Verse ceases to be airy thought. 

And Sculpture to be dumb. ’ 

^ High were the task — too high. 

Ye conscious bosoms here ! 

In words to paint your memory 
Of Kemble and of Lear ; 

But who forgets that white discrowned head, 

Those bursts of Reason’s half-extinguished glare— 

Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed. 

In doubt more touching than despair. 

If ’twas reality he felt i ’ 

^ And there was many an hour 
Of blended kindred fame. 

When SiddoDs’s auxiliar power 
Atid sister magick came* 

Together at the Muse’s side 

mm. m 
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Ibey were the children of her pride, 

']me columns of her throne. 

And undivided favour fan 
From heart to heart in their applause, 

Save for the gallantry of man, 

Id lovelier woman’s cause. ’ pp. 64!~-67> 

We have ^reat difficulty in resisting the temptation to go on : 
But in conscience we must stop here. Wc are ashamed, indeed, 
to think how considerable a proportion of this little volume we 
have already transferred into our extracts. Nor have we much 
to say of the poems we have not extracted. * The Ritter Bann * 
and * Reullura * are the two longest pieces, after Theodric— but 
wc think not the most successful. Some of the songs are ex- 
quishe->-and most of the occasional poems too good for occa- 
sions. 

The volume is very small — and it contains all that the dis- 
tinguished author has written for many years. We regret this 
dlertainly ; — but we do not presume to complain of it. The ser- 
vice of the Muses is a free service — and all that wc receive from 
their votaries is a free gift, for which we are bound to them in 
gratitude— not a tribute, for the tardy rendering of which they 
are to be threatened or distreined. They stand to the public 
in the relation of benefactors, not of debtors. They shower 
their largesses on unthankful heads, and disclaim the trammels 
of any sordid contract. They are not articled clerks, in short, 
whom we are entitled to scold for their idleness, but the liberal 
donors of immortal possessions, for which they require only the 
easy quitrent of our praise. If Mr Campbell is lazy, therefore, 
he has a right to enjoy .his laziness, unmolested by our impor- 
tunities. 11^ as we rather presume is the case, he prefer other 
employments to the feverish occupation of poetry, he h^s a right 
surely to choose his employments, — and is more likely to choose 
well, than the herd of his officious advisers. For our own parts, 
we are ready at all times to hail his appearances with delight — 
but we wait for them with respect and patience ; and conceive 
that we have no title to accelerate them by our reproaches. 

Before concluding, we would wish also to protect him against 
sooner kind of injustice. Comparing the small bulk' ofhis pub- 
lications with the length of time that elapses between them, 
people are apt to wonder that so little has been produced after 
ao long an incubation, and that poems are not better which are 
jphe work of so many years — absurdly supposin|^ that the inge- 
itoat author is actually labouring all the while at what he at 
lult piftodoeesw and has been diligently at work durifig the whole 
VoMunsk Va tbat which U at last duoOver^ tu fi^l 
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short of perfection. To those who know the habits of literary 
men, nothing however can be more ridicniws than this suppo* 
sition. Your true drudges, with whom all that is intellectual 
moves most wretchedly Sow, are the ouickest and most regular 
with their publications ; while men or genius, whose thoughts 
play with the ease and rapidity of lightning, often seem tardy to 
the public, because there are long intervals between the flashes I 
We are far from undervaluing that care and labour without 
which no finished performance can ever be produced by mor- 
tals, and still farther from thinking it a reproach to any au- 
thor, that he takes pains to render his works worthy of his 
fame. But when the slowness and the size of his publications are 
invidiously put together in order to depreciate their merits, or 
to raise a doubt as to the force of the genius that produced 
them, we think it right to enter our caveat against a conclusion, 
which is as rash as it is ungenerous, and indicates a spirit rather 
of detraction than of sound judgment. 


Art. II. Memoires sur la Cottr de Louis XIV. et de la 
gence. Extraits de la Correspondance Allemande de Madame 
Elisabeth' Charlotte, Duchesse d*0rlea7is. Mire du Rigent t 
precidis d'un Notice sur cette Princesse, et Accompagnis de 
Notes. 8vo. pp. 890. Paris. Ponthieu, 1828. 


T^hen about twelve years ago the celebrated Memoirs of the 
* * Princess of Bareuth were given to the world, we heartily 
joined with the rest of the publick in expressing our satisfaction 
at an Requisition equally curious for amusement, and edifying 
for instruction. So near and so correct a view of the interior 
of palaces, was calculated to show the bulk of mankind how 
little reason they have for envying the lot of their mastery or 
being discontented with their own. And it was also well fitted 
to abate that feeling of romantic devotion to mere royalty, whitdt 
some feel from folly and thoughtlessness, sometdierish from haij» 
and interested motives, but which neither the one Could 
nor the other profess, if great ignorance of the real facts 
not very generally prevail. Since her Serene Highness’s 
vate life, and that of her august relatives, was before 'the 
lick, no one has taken it for granted, as a matter of ooturaek mt 
eve^ thing vthich die walls of a palace conceals, must of neceiN 
eityw elegsint MSd refined, or even that we can be sure to findk 
In dm privattMptercourse of its inmates among themselve% thh 
jr — gmuQuji which marks the better ‘daSSes of so dii B f 
dme dmervc those roles of dflcoratft iH 
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which all but the very lowest of the people ordinarily submit 
themselves; while the security has appeared to be yet more 
slender) against finding within those precincts, hitherto fondly 
deemed sacred to luxury and ease, a degree of squalid wretch- 
^ness at once piteous and ridiculous, when contrasted with the 
trappings that outwardly cover it, the lofty pretensions and 
contemptuous airs with which it is allied, and the intolerable 
expense which it entails upon the people, so as to make their 
misery the price paid for the misery of their masters. 

The Margravine’s Memoirs, however, were in one respect 
defective ; at least they required to be followed by otlier exam- 
ples taken from different situations. She had been born and 
bred in the court of a monarch whose ferocity of character 
might be supposed to give a peculiar taint to all under his in- 
fluence, and she was married into one of the smaller German, 
femilies, Coarseness and meanness might, therefore, be thought 
to come from the Prussian crimp and Uie German petty princi- 
pality. But whatever her Serene Highness left'undone to com- 
plete our initiation Into the mysteries of legitimacy — whatever 
defects remained in our collection of Royal specimens — have now 
been kindly supplied by on illustrious kinswoman of her own, 
who derives her origin from one of the first stocks in the Em- 
pire, and flourished in the court of the most polished and mag- 
nificent sovereign of his day. We are. now, therefore, to make 
the reader acquainted with some further traits in the manners 
of foreign sovereigns, — some further samples of the consequen- 
ces of uncontrolled power ; that is, of those who arc in truth 
but mere men and mere women being placed in circumstances 
for which humanity was never intended, and allowed to <lo 
exactly as they please, because they are called princes and 
princesses. The picture, too, which we are about to present 
is the more instructive, because the principal personage is dis- 
tinguished for a good deal of sense, and appears to have pre- 
served a fair reputation, notwithstanding tlie licentious court 
she lived in, ana the impurity of the ioeas and the language 
that were familiar to herself and all her correspondents. 

The work before us consists of extracts from the very volu- 
minous correspondence of the Princess Palatine, great-grand- 
daughter of James I., niece of the Electress Sophia* and con- 
' itly coushi of George I. Her father, the Elector Pa- 
Charles-Eqais, ^bjeside his lawful wife, a princess of 
'tassel, area graciously pleased to have a mistress, or a 
as it is techni(^ly termed, species of 

^'’^^Umh^eve, is of twalthids — either ydmfu 

marriage is Uie>want. uf « llitil of 
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quarters, or where the difficulty arises from another wife being 
'n existence. The Elector’s was this latter case, or what we may 
3C permitted to call the left-handed marriage improper. The 
nistress treated the regular wife in .a very harsh and imperious 
ashion, and was joineil in so doing by the husband. One day, 
at a grand entertainment, the poor Princess being asked why 
she seemed so disconsolate, uiirortunately indulged in a repar- 
ee, perhaps the only offence of the sort she ever committed^ 
She said she was afflicted at seeing the servant preferred to the 
Distress of the house. The most Serene Prince-forth with used the 


'iglit hand with which he had married her, in giving his illustrious 
consort a box on the ear, and revenged himself by a divorce for his 
'll treatment of her. She was sent to her own country, and soon 
after died, leaving one son and a daughter, Charlotte Elizabeth, 
.he author of these Memoirs. She was sent while yet a child to her 
aunt the Electress Sophia, who placed her under an excellent go- 
verness, and gave her an Question rare in those times for persons 
jf her rank. When she grew up, the Duke of Orleans, brother 
af l^ouis XIV., having lost his wife (daughter of Charles 1., and 
;ousin of the Elector) by poison, a mode of dying in those days 
extremely common at the French court,, it was thought a go^ 
speculation to marry him to the Princess, and take the chance 
af her brother’s death to unite the Palatinate with France — pos- 
sibly the empire itself. Accordingly, she was espoused to hirat 
It the age of nineteen, in the year 1671; but we etiquette of 
.he French court requiring that all its members should be Co- 
.holics, and the Princess being born and bred a Protestant, and 
a Protestant of the most genuine school, that of the Electress 
Sophia herself^ some process was indispensably necessaiy to re- 
move this obstacle of heresy ; and a detachment consisting of 
hree bishops, was moved upon the frontier by which she Was 
.o enter France. They be^an their operatioBS at Metz, ant^ 
'elieving one another, continued to harass her iq>on her whole 
ine of march, till she surrendered and became a good Catboi* 
ic. Her own account of the matter is, that- she quidkiy per^ 
;eived that they who came to convert her were not at all agreed 
.mong themselves, and that, therefore, taking- a little of the 
loctrinc^of each, she compounded a faith of her own. Sheidl 
erwards Cf^fermed outwardly to the RpBlish '’ChttKh : ‘ 
serve,’ seys she, * all the external careBSonieat’l 
week to mass with the king; but 1 do not ths^^^ OB difft ne- 
count edify myself with the Lutheran prayer hoil4s,t . (^11% 
lee the lansMIle held r^pecting her by the , 'i' 

ipe iPM|^|g|iD^ i And it is no less a man dk«| 
mmSSSmiamuitemmo. < •> jMMtt claiMlh:?- „ 
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* foi qu*ejleaTaitquitt^ey parcc qu'elle TavaU quitt^e volontaire- 

* meiit ! jamais de doute sur le parti qu’elle avait prisy parce 
•* qb’elle I’avait pris par conviction ! . . Les pr^ju^^s de I’erreur, 

* qui avaient- preside d. son Education, ne paraissaient plus en 
.* ^ne par une docility plus religieuse aux myst^res de la 

The life she led in France during fifty years, was one con- 
tinued correspondence. Every day in the week was devoted to 
■writing letters to her relatives in Germany, Italy, England, and 
■Spain; and those letters filled volumes rather than sheets of 
paper. She sometimes filled as many as fifty sheets in one 
day. The^ language wm a bad provincial German, mingled 
with Gallicisms; the subjectr every thing that passed at and near 
.the court of Versailles but treated with a plainness and, indeed, 
■coarseness of expression to be found certainly in no other fe- 
male writer of any rank, even the most humble, and in the letters 
of no man of the most ordinary delicacy or breeding. About 
eight hundred of these epistles were found in the reposi- 
tories of the Dutchess of Brunswick in 1 767, addressed to the 
Princess of Wal^ afterwards Queen Caroline, • and the prince 
Ulric of Brunswick. From these a selection was made by or- 
•der of the court, who confided the work to the privy councillor 
Praun ; and^ this was printed at Strasburgh- in 1 789, with no 
other alteration than * correcting the bad spelling of the Dutch- 
•«s. ’ In 1791 a selection from the letters written by her 
Highness to her former governess Madame de Karling, was 
published at Dantzic ; the letters themselves being above four 
liundred in number. The volume before us contains principally 
the materials furnished by the Strasburgh publication, with cor- 
rections of the French names and quotations, and a suppres- 
aiop of Viro letters, which M. Praun had inserted,^ one from the 
Dutchess herselfj and the other, we grieve to say, from the 
Electress Sophia;- * toutes deux’ (says the present Editor) <si or- 
* durieres, qu’on lea prendrait pour un assaut. * Considering 
what haa been left in almost every page, we confess our imagi- 
nation can hardly reach the depths to which these illustrious fe- 
males must have descended in order to- shock the worthy pub- 
lisher. 

As it is always agreeable to form an idea of the outward ap- 

"" ■■■ ■ ■ tifti ^i. I 

Tke Editor calls hef ' W ilhelmina-Charlotte, Princess of Wales ; 
hat the Dutchess of Orleans diadin 1722, and there was no other 
Prineess Wales (except Af 'Ihe Pretender’s family) hut Queen 
who became Pnneess of Wales on George Ik’s eecesdon- 
^ Jr^ Caroline Wfihelmiiia porotbea<r 
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pearance of any person whose history we -are pursuing, we be* 
gin with the following sketch of the Dutchess, drawn by her* 
self, with a very honest pencil ; indeed she flatters herself mite 
as little as she does others ; and it is fair to add, that the Due 
dc St Simon gives a far more pleasing account of her figure^ 
with at least as much praise of her goodness of disposition and 
4:he strength of her capacity. 

* Je suis n6e k Heidelberg (1652) dans le septidnie mois. I) faut 
■bten que je sois laide : je n’ai point de traits ; de petits yeux, un nee 
court et ^ros, des l^vres longues et plates ; tout cela ne peufe former 
une physionomie ; j’ai de grandes joues pendantes, et un grand vi- 
sage, cependant je suis tr^s-petite de taille, courte et grosse ; j’ai Ic 
corps et les cuisses courtes : somme totale, je suis vraiment un petit 
laideron. Si je n’avais pas bon cccur, on ne me supporterait nolle 
part. Pour savoir si mes yeux annoncent de I’esprit, il faudrait les 
examiner au microscope ou avec des conserves ; autrement il serait 
difficile d’en juger. On ne trouverait probablement pas sur toute la 
terre des mams plus vilaines queues miennes. Le roi m’en a souvent 
fait I’observation, et m’a fait rire de bon ceeur ; car n’ayant pu me 
flatter en conscience d’avotr quelque chose de joli, 'j’ai pris le parti 
de rire la premiere de roa laideur ; cela m’a tr^s-bien r^ussi, et j’at 
souvent trouv£ de quoi rire. Je suis de mon naturel un peu m41an- 
colique-; lorsque quelque chose m’afflige, le .cdt4 gauche enfle chez 
moi comme si j’avais une boule d’eau. Reater couch6e n’est pas mon 
iait ; des que je m’j^veille, il faut que je sorte du lit: Je d^jeune 
rarement, et seulement avec du pain et de beurre. Je ne prends 
ni chocolot, ni caf6, ni th4, ne pouvant souffrir ces drogues 4tran- 
geres ; je suis en tout les habitudes ailemandes, et ne trouve bon, 
dans le manger et le boire, que ce qui est .conforme k nos vieux 
usages. Je ne mange de soupe que celle qui est accommod^e au 
lai, k la bierre ou au vin ; je pe puis supporter le bouillon ; lorsque 
je mange des mets oil il y en a, je tombe aussitot mall^le, le corps 
m’enfle et j’^prouve des coliques ; et quand je prends du botbillon 
tout pur, je suis forc6e de vomir jusqu’au sang^ il ii’y a que le Jam- 
bon et les saucisses qui me r^tablissent Pestomac. * pp. 2, 3. 

The good Dutchess appears to have been .all her life, like the 
fair dame in one of Count Hamilton’s romimoes, * d’une cuHo* 
* sitd que rien n*a Jamais pu satisfaire.’ When only eight 

{ rears of a^, hearing the cries of a female relation who was in 
abour in Uie pal^ce^ and exceedindy distriisting the story the gos* 
sips told l^r, Uttugh illustrated by an experiment of placing a 
doU in a bunch of rosemary, she cci|plvea to glide unperceived 
into the bed-chamber, and hide herself behind a screen near 
the chimiiey ; from whence sibk 4 pame forth, io the exce^ng 
constemall^ of^ the court and the medical stafl^*at the monient 
that the new born inftmt was bronght to the fire to be his|had«' 
She was sentenced to be ; bdt the punidimeut was iSitt^' 
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-muted into a severe reprimand^ in honour of the happy event, 
when it was ascertained that the child was a young elector ; fur 
tills * auspicious babe,’ whom she had seen unworthily repre- 
sented by the doll, proved to be none other than George I., by 
the grace of God, king of England, Defender of the Faith,' and 
80 forth. Her waggeries upon the church exposed her to more 
iitflBfediate retaliation. Having informed the abbot of a con- 
vrent that some of the holy fathers had fished in a forbidden 
part of the waters, the delicate revenge they took upon her was 
to mix white wine in her tumbler, instead of water; which 
speedily made her so tipsy that she was carried to bed. 

Upon her establishment in France as Dutchess of Orleans, a 
great heiress, and wife of the richest subject in the state, her 
whole allowance of pocket money was one hundred Louis a year ; 
which was generously increased to two hundred, when upon 
her mother’s death her large portion was paid. Afterwards her 
husband overcame the repugnance towards her, which, she says, 
lie very * naturally felt, owing to her ugliness,’ and he gave her 
a thousand ; to which Louis XIV., who always took her part, 
added as much more, until, upon her differing with him respect- 
ing her son’s marriage, he was pleased to punish her by taking 
away this allowance; a kind of spite which we presume no 
private gentleman would have been capable of exercising. 
Nevertheless, she proves her sense of Louis’s general kindness 
towards her, by giving the most favourable account of all his 
actions; and as her hatred of his mistress was still greater than 
her love of him, she readily imputes to Montespnn and Main- 
tenon, especially the latter, all his errors and his crimes, af- 
firming, that but for them he would have been * one of the 

* most perfect kings in the world. ’ Some instances of this 
tendency to perfection, she has, indeed, recorded. When 
he held a court on his Queen’s death, in order to have the 
ceremony quickly despatched, he * ordered tliat there should 

* be no speechifying, and that all who attended should enter by 

* one door and go out at another, as smartly as they could 

* move, pellmell, and without distinction. * A certain Bishop 
having come prepared with a flood of tears for the occasion, 
and composed his countenance accordingly, found himself hur- 

l^ned along, weeping, by the crowd ; and could nojt resist smil- 
ing at- his grotes^e position, which gave his face so absurd an 
a^q^e^t, that the Dauphiness and the Dutchess burst out a laugh- 
ing,; as did the king himself and the rest of the circle. His re- 
turn Holland, which he had just occiyiietl, was ascrib- 
^Jby courtiers to a generous iuagDnnimity,'but was wholly 
According to our author, to bis deshe of being near 
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Mad. dc Montespan; and the following is her explanation of hU 
persecutions, including the revocation of the edict of Nantz. 

* On avait fait tellement peur au roi, de I'enfer, qu’il croyait que 
tous ceux qui n’avaient pas ^t6 instruits par les j^uites ^taient dam- 
ct qu’il craignait d’etre dainn6 aussi en ies rr6quentant. Quand 
on voulait perdre quelqu’un, il suffisoit de dire : II esi huguenot ou 
jnnst'nislc ; aiors son affaire ^tait fait. Mon fils voulut prendre d^Kin 
service un gentilhomme dont la naere 6tait jan^^nistc dl‘clar6e. Les 
j^suites, pour fuire une affmre d inon fils auprds du roi« hit dirent que 
le prince voulait prendre un jaos6niste a son service. Le roi, ayant 
cnvoyC* chercher mon fils, lui dit ; Comment, mou nevcu, de quoi 
voua avisez'vous, de prendre un janseniste d volte service ? Mon 
fils repondit en riant : Je puis assurer votre majesty qu’il n'est sdre- 
nient pas janseniste ; il est m£me plus a craindre qu’il ne croie pas 
bien en Dieu. Oh I dit le roi, si ce n’est que ccia, et que vous ni’as- 
suriez bien qu’il n’est pas janseniste, vous pouvez Ic prendre. On nc 
saurait dtre plus ignorant en matiere de religion que n’i6tait le roi. 
Jc nc puis comprendre comment la reine, sa mdra, I’a Iai8s6 diever 
dans ccltc ignorance. Il croyait tout ce que lui disaient les prelres, 
conime si ccIa venait de Dieu m£mo. La vieille Maintenon et le 
pere La Chaise lui avaient persuade que tous les pdcli^s qu’il avail 
commis avec la Montespan lui scraient remis s’il tourmentalt et chas* 
sait les rurorm68, ct que c*6lait la voie du cici ! C’cst ce que le 
pauvre roi a cru fermement, car de sa vie il n’a lu la Bible ; et d’a« 
pres cela la persficution a commence. Il ne coniiaissait de la religion 
que ce que ses confesseurs lui en disaient ; ils lui nvaiuut fait accroire 
qu’il n’(:tnit pas permis de raisonner sur des maticrcs de religion, et 
qu’il fallait soumettre la raison pour gagner Ic cicl. Il ^tait du moins 
dc bonne foi ; et ce n ctait pas du tout sa fautc que sa cour fdt hypo- 
crite ; la vieille Maintenon avait forc5 les gens d I’etre. ’ pp. S6, 37. 

This ignorance, indeed, was of a kind to satisfy even the most 
sturdy enemies of mental improvement ; the Holiest of tho Al- 
lies could, we should think, desire no more than that all sove- 
reigns and all subjects should be as ill educated as the monarch 
whose name has been attached to * the brightest eya of modern 
Europe,* by the flattery of his courtiers. * Louis and all hU fami- 

* ly,’ says his sister-in-law, ‘ excepting my son, hated reading. 

* Neither himself nor his brother had been taught any thing; they 

* hardly could read and write. ’ In other accomplishments, how- 
ever, this august family seem not to have been deficient. They ^ 
were all, evert in the eyes of our Germanic authoress, prodigious 
feeders. * I have often,* says her Sdirene Highness,** seen the 

* king eat (fu, at dinner ?) foiu* plates of different soups, a whole 

* pheasant, apartride, a huge plate of salad, mutton with garlick, 
f two good slices of ham, a plate of pastry, and fruit an«t 8wc*“t- 
■* meats after all. * We Jtiiow' not if tlie taste has descended in the 
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family, but Iris Majesty and bis brother were extremdy and sin- 
cerely attached to hard eggs. The Dutchess, in speaking of 
the propensities of the court (from which she whcrily exculpates 
the king, but leaves the matter doubtful as to her husband *), en- 
ters into some details so shocking, that we cannot pollute our 
pages with even a mention of the subject they refer to. 

A certain nobleness of mind, as far as bearing reverses with 
composure, and an imposing dignity of personal demeanour, 
seem really to be all JLouis XIV. claims to the title of ^reat. 
Whether it arose from levity or magnanimity, his reception of 
Marshal Villeroi after the rout of Ramillies (for battle it could 
scarcely be called), must be admitted to be very happy. * Mons. 
le Marechal, on ne gagne pas des batailles a notre age. * The 
Due de St Simon is in extacies with a * grand coup dc 
pinceau,’ which he has preserved of him, and which, able as he 
thought him, he fairly owns far exceeded any thing he had 
deemed him equal to. They were talking of his nephew, the 
Duke of Orleans, and the king said (we cite from memory), 

* Sui — mon neveu est tout cela — et encore, e’est un faufaron 

* de crimes qu’il ne commet pas. ’ The Duke of Berwick is, 
as might be expected of a Stuart, Louis’s warm eulogist. 

* There never was a more humane king since the commencc- 

* ment of the monarchy. ’ So that the ravaging of the Palati- 
nate was an innocent, if not a kindly action ! * There was (his 

* Grace adds, we suppose by way of explanation) no blood spilt 

* among the great during the course of his reign, except that of 

* the Chev.'ilier de Rohan ; and he lost his life only because no 
< one had the friendship or courage to solicit his pardon ; for 

* the king, in going to, and returning from, mass in the morn- 

* ing of the execution, turned himself round on every sidct to see 

* if there were not some of his relations or friends ready to 

* throw themselves at his feet. ’ We fancy no man of common 
feeling, or indeed judgment, would think so well of the Prince 
whq.|pij(;i^ed;an innocent person to suifer, through regard to 
ctiqiMjl^ a*- of one who put him to death from motives of policy 
orj^ion. ' 

Towai^s the singular woman of whom this * Great Monarch * 
was the dupe, whom he privately married in her old age, and 
whom he was governed for the last 35 years of his life, the 
Lwchess appears to have entertained a hatred amounting to 
habitual fury. She never mentions her without some abu- 
sive name; * la vieille* — *./a vieille sorciere * cette me- 

" * The officious Editor supplies this defect^ to the great dis« 
jidvsutage of the Puke’s character. * 
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cAante' bS/e,* See. Of Uiose who were connected with her» 
.one is a * creature iiifemal s * another a * michanie diablcsse j * 
and all crimes that can be committed by a womanj (and some 
which perhaps cannot) murder included, are freely imputed to 
her, or insinuated in terms as plain as they are often indelicate. 
That without beins so wicked, she was vile and hateful enoueh« 
there can be little doubt, and that her influence, and that of her 
priests proved lamentably injurious to France, is now a matter 
of certain history, and conveys a most instructive lesson upon 
the incalculable evils of an absolute government. — What crimes 
have ever been charged upon democracy, what mischief ascribed 
to republicks themselves, equal to the misery and the national 
degradation of thirty years misgovernment in church and state, 
to gratify the caprice and the bigotry of an intriguing old wo- 
man, of the worst heart and most depraved morals ? Such was 
not, indeed, the language used respecting her while the king lived. 
His physician used to say, that the only thing he dislikedin the 
Christian religion, was its preventing him from building a tem- 
ple and an altar to Madam de Maintenon, where he mi^t wor- 
ship her ! The only person who durst venture to thwart her, if 
we are to believe our authoress, was herself; and of this among 
other traits, she has preserved the following, which alt>u cxem- 
pliflcs her own fury, upon whatever touched the dignities of her 
family. 

* Je crois que la vieille n'a pas voulu procurer un tabouret & ma- 
dame Dangeau, parce que cette dame 4tait Allemande et dc bonne 
naissance ; la vieille s’est fail un plaisir de I’opprimer. Elle avait 
aussi fait venir une fois deux lilies de Strasbourg, et les faisait passer 
pour des comtesses palatines; elle les avait plac6c8 cn quality de 
suivantes chez ses nieces. Jc n’en savais pas un mot : madame la 
dauphine vint me I’annoncer les larmes aux yeux. Je lui dis : Ne 
vous inquiutez pas, laissez-moi faire ; quand j’ai raison, je me raoque 
de la vieille sorcidre. Ayant vu par mes crois^es la nidca ee promc- 
ncr avec les lilies alleraandes, je descendis au jardin et sorte 

de les rencontrer. J’appelai Tune des liUes, et lui elle 

etait. Elle me dit en face qu’elle ^tait une comtplilt^nHm de 
Lutzelstcin. — De la main guache? — Non, r(ipoqdit>el]c 
point batarde ; le jeune comte palatin a 6pou86 ma mere, qui est de 
la maison de Gehlcn. — Je lui dis t En ce cas, vous ne pouvez 6tro 
comtesse palatine ; car, chez nous autres comtes palatinsi les misal- 
liances ne sont d’aucune valeur ; je dirai encore plus : tu niehs en 

disant que le comte palatin a ipousi ta’mSre ; e’est unie p avec 

laquelle le comte palatin peut avoir couchl comme tant d’autrei ; je 
sais qui est son veritable mari, e’est un hautbois. 9i <1 1’avenir tu to 
fais passer pour unp comtesse |>alatinc, je te ferai couper les jupes 
aa ms dtt cul; que je n’entpnde plus parlcr de cela de ma vie ; moia 
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«i tu suis mon conceit, et que tu rcprcnncs ton v6rUable nom, je ne te 
reprocherai jamais ta vie ; ainsi, vois ce que tu as faire.*— JLa fille 
prit cela si vivetnent ^ cocur qu’elle en mourut quelques joura aprSs. 
Quant S la scconilc, on I’envoya en pension d Paris ; elie est devenuc 
aussi grande coquinc quo sa m^re, mais elle a cbang6 de nom ; aussi, 
jc I’ai laissC'e courir. J'allai trouvcr la dauphine pour lui raconter cc 
4]ul venait de se passer ; elle m'en tcmoigna sa satisfaction, en 
ui’avouant quo pour die, le courage lui aurait nianqud, pour fairc 
ccttc demardie. Elle crut que' le roi me gronderait, mais ii ne m’en 
dit pas un mot ; sculcnicnt, on plaisantant, il me disait quciquefuis : 
II ne fait pas bon se jouer a vous sur la chapitre de votre maison ; la 
vie en depend. Je rdpondais : Je n’aime pas les mentcries.’ pp. 8 1 , 82. 

Louis XlV.’s queen is sketclied with a free, and, no doubt, 
not a faithful pencil. She was the most ignorant of womankind, 
it seems, but had a great talent for holding a court ; she was 
good natured and virtuous, and believed implicitly whatever the 
king told her. She was short and fat, with a fair skin, and ugly 
black and rotten teeth ; constantly drinking chocolate ; often 
eating garlick ; making long and frequent meals ; but eating in 
small bits like a bullfinch. Her manners were Spanish, her pas- 
sion was play ; and, having no notion of any game, she always 
lost. It appears, however, not to have been her only passion ; for, 
as the Dutchess delicately expresses it — and far be it from us 
to translate her words — ‘ Elle se rdjouissait que le roi couchat 

* avee elle, car, on bonne espagnole, elle ne haVssait pas ce me- 
‘ tier; elle en devenait si gaie qu’on le remarqunit cha(}uc fois. 

* Elle n’etait pas luchcc qu’on la raillat a ce sujet ; alors elle riait, 

‘ clignotait, etsc frottaitses petites mains.' — (5ur author, finding 
that her Majesty died after being bled by the king’s physi- 
cian, against the advice of bis surgeon, sets it down for certain, 
that she was put out of the way to make room for Madam 
Maintenon^ expres pour consolider la fortune de la vieille 
droless^'^ 

One of the most insignificant characters whom the Dutchess 
commemorateSi^ even in the Bourbon family, is her husband, the 
brother of Louis XIV. It seems Cardinal Mazarin, perceiving 
that he Was naturally somewhat more lively than the king, took 
the alarm lest he might become better informed ; and gave 
positive instructions to his preceptor, to make him pass his 
time in amusing himself, and not to let him pursue his studies. 

* What are you about, M. la Motte le Vayer ?’ said the wily 
old- priest, * is it any business of yours to make the King’s bro- 

* ther a man of talent ? Why, if he becomes more knowing than 

* the King, he can no lunger obey him blindly. ’ — The orders of 
lus Emthence were religiously attended td, and. tlie prince was 
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brought up as silly) l{'norent) and effeminatC) as any ruler of 
fnankind needs tobe.*— >The following anecdote deserves a place; 
but we are compelled to break ofF in the middle bf the Inst sen- 
tence) as the illustrious author’s language is far too obscene for 
an extract. 

* Monsieur a toujours fait le d4vot. II m'a fait rire unc fois de 
bien bon coeur. II Spportait toujours au lit un chapeiet auquel 6taii 
attach^e une quantity de m^dailies ; il lui servait il faire ses priercs 
avant de s'endormir. Quand ccla 4tait fini, j’entendais un gros fracas 
caus6 par les m6dailles, comme s’il ies promenait sous la couverturc. 
Je lui dis : Dicu me Ic pardunne ; mais je soup 9 onne que vous faites 
promener vos rcliques ct vos images de la Vierge dans un pays qui 
leur est inconnu. Monsieur repondit : Taisez-vous, dormez ; vous 
ne savez ce que vous dites. Unc nuit je me Icvai tout doucement) 
je pla^ai la lumierc de maniere a 6clairer tout lo lit ; et au moment 
ou il promenait ses mMailles sous la couverture, jc Ic saisis par le 
bras, ct lui dis cn riant : Pour le coup, vous ne sauries plus me lo 
nier. Monsieur se mit aussi a rire, et dit : Vous qui avez etc huguc* 
note, vous nc savez pas le pouvoir dcs rcliques et des images de ia 
saintc Vierge. Elies garantissent de tout mal les parties qu’on en 
frotte. Je rt’pondis : Je vous demande pardon, Monsieur ; inuis vous 
nc me persuadcrez point que e’est honorcr la Vierge, que de pro* 
mener son image sur ' • ■ • • p. 94. 

To such personages as this Prince, and indeed his far-famed 
brother and all the rest of his race, with one or two exceptions, 
the Regent his son presents a truly singular contrast, in every 
thing but the profligacy of manners, which they ail seem to have 
had in an ample, and nearly equal proportion. A more accom- 
plished man has perhaps never sat upon a throne ; and few have 
surpassed him in the greater talents of a statesman. At once 
witty and learned, his conversation had all the charms which na- 
tural sprightliness and varied information could impart. His 
knowledge of languages was extensive ; his read^g, 1,)0th fur 
amusement and instruction was proportioned to fhat know- 
ledge ; his acc)uaintance with history excelled that of even must 
princes, and yet it was less remarkable than his familiarity 
with the more severe sciences ; while in the flue arts he was so 
great an adept, that his compositions in music were esteemed 
by the most competent judges, and his paintings surpassed those 
of the masters of his age. His courage in war, and his talents, 
while he had the command of the army, were undisputed ; his 
political courage, the promptitude and firmness which he 
displayed in most trying emergences, and the vast resources 
which be brought to the most hopeless task that ruler ever 
had cast upon him, the government of France, alter the folly luul 
the profligacy of Louis XIV. had exhausted or well nigh 
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ruined her, are the theme of just admiration to all who calmly 
contemplate the history of the last age, and do not suffer their 
disgust at the vicious excesses of his private lif^ to beget a 
contempt of his great qualities as a ruler. His mother (from 
whom he inherited both his talents and his coarseness) does 
ample justice to his rare endowments, and to that frank- 
ness of disposition, and easy ftx'giving temper, which he united 
with all the libertinism, and a good deal of the crooked policy, 
of the times he lived in. As for the worst crimes lakl to his 
charge, the death of the Dauphin and Dauphiness, no rational 
man gave credit to the story even at the time; and it is now 
admitted on all hands, to have been the malicious invention of 
Mademoiselle Maintenon, and the rest of the party attached to 
the Due dc Maine, and the other illegitimate children of 
Louis XiV. Indeed, the perfect safety of Louis XV.’s person, 
during the many years of infancy he passed under the entire 
control of the Regent, is of itself the most conclusive answer to 
all such calumnies. So cool and courageous was he when threat- 
ened himself daily with plots, and nightly with assassination, 
that he refused to alter in the least his manner of living, or to 
take any precautions for hjs personal safety ; so forgiving, that 
those whom he had detected attempting his life, and Imbitually 
defaming his character, he could never bring himself* to hate. 


* Voltaire thus speaks of the Regent. * C’etait un Prince H qui 

* on ne pouvoit reprocher que son gout ardent pour les plaisirs et 

* pour Ics nouveaut^s. De toutc la race de Henri IV. il fut cclui 

* qui lui ressembla le plus ; il en avail la valeur, la bont£, Tindul- 

* gence, la gaiet^, la facility, la franchise, avec un esprit plus culture. 

* Sa physionomie, incomparablcment plus gracieuse, etait cepeudant 

* celle de Henri IV.* {Steele de Louis XV. ck. 3.) It must be re- 
collected, tliAt Voltaire shows no partiality to the Regent’s party ; 
on the contrary, be gives the most favourable turn that the facts 
made possible to every thing which concerns Mad. Maintenon, and 
even the Due du Maine— and his admiration of Louis XIV. hardly 
linows any bounds. 

The Regent’s nulitary talents in the Spanish campaign have never 
been questioned : and, without making any formal pancgyrick upon 
them, the Duke of Berwick, in his Memoirs, gives them a more sub- 
stantial testimony, by the respectful manner in which he always men- 
tions the plans and movements of that Prince, towards whom be can- 
sot be supposed to have felt any |;reat partiality, cither as the per- 
son sent to supersede him after his great vtetCry at Almansor, or as 
‘•having, when charged with the government of France, taken part 
.q^siust his family, and in favour of the House of Hanover. More 
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* Cegni me* (says his mother) <paralt Strange, c’est qa*il tie 

* hait point le benufr^re boiteux, c^i pourtantvoudrait le savoi# 

* mbrt ec dbsfaoitord;. Je ne crois pas qu*on ait jamais ru son 

* pareil r il n’a point de dans le corps ; jamais de la vie je 

* ne I’ai vu hair quelqu*un. * 

The first Dauphin, son of Louis XIV., is represented as of a 
character extremely difierent from his kinsman in all but pro- 
fligacy of manners ; and even in that he seems far to have sur- 
passed him. It is not easy to conceive any thing more hateful 
at once, and more despicable tliaii this prince. What little 

g ood he had, our author ascribes to his pieceplor, the cele- 
rated Bossuet ; and all his bad qualities belonged to his own 
evil nature. 

‘ 11 n^a jamais bten aim^ ni bien hat personae ; cependant il 6tait 
n6chant ; son plus grand plaisir^tait de faire du chagrin d quelqu’un, 
et lorsqu’ensuite il pouvait faire un plaisir a la m6me personne, il 
s*y pr^tait de bonne gr4ce ; en tout point il 6tait de I’humeur la plus 
inconcevable qu'on ait jamais vue ; quand on le croyait bien dispose, 
il 6tait iach4 ; quand on le supposait de mauvaise humeur, on le trou- 


doubt may be said to exist respecting his share of blame in the dis- 
astrous battle of Turin ; but the received opinion, and the one re- 
corded by all histmrians, throws almost the whole responsibility on 
the Cabinet and en Marsin, to whom the decisive voice was given by 
express, secret orders. We find, indeed, that the Emperor Napo- 
leon, in some most able commentaries upon this famous battle (Afe- 
moirs, vol. iv.), regards the common account of this matter as un- 
founded ; and adds a censure of the Duke of Orleans, admitting that 
the secret orders overruled his opinion. It may be quite true that 
he was lo blame for allowing his army to be defeated by pursuing a 
course which he saw must have this f^ect, out of deference to any 
orders ; yet Napoleon’s whole argument (for it is a general position 
respecting the duty of a general in chief, that he is illustrating) omits 
the consideration, that a general cannot,' in a critical moment, resign 
his command. Is he then to disobey tbe positive qirders of his go- 
vernment ? We apprehend, that if Napoleon himself had committed 
the indiscretion of sending from Paris such a command, tbe «neral 
upon the spot who disobeyed it would have been told that ms duty 
was to leave tbe responnbility on him who sent the order though 
certainly the case would be very diferent, if circumstaodii allowed 
of the alternative of resigning. That die plan of receiving Prince 
Eugene’s attack in the lines, instead of marching out and attacking, 
was any body’s rather than the Duke’s, seems to be admitted by all 
except Napoleon, although it is possible that Marsin himself may 
have been against it, and bound by special, and not discretionary hiv 
atructioDs. 
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vait cn bonne ilispositlon ; jamais on nc dev inait juste :-peNonne ne 
I’a bicn connu, et je ne crois pas qu'il ait jamais eu son semblable, ni 
qu’il en naisse jamais un pareil. On ne pouvait pas dire.qu^il ebt da 
i’esprit, mats il n*6tait pas non plus sot ; personne au monde ne sai. 
sissait mieux les ridicules, tant les siene que ceux des autres ; il rav 
contait plaisamment, il remarquait tout, et ne craignait rien au monde 
tant que d’etre un jour roi, moins par tendresse pour son p'dre, qu’d 
cause de la peine de gouverner ; car il etait d'une paresse extreme, 
qui lui faisait tout n^gligcr : il aurait prefer^ ses aises d tous les em* 
pires. et royaumes. 11 pouvait tester coucb6 tout une journ^e sur le 
canap^ ou dans une chaise d bras, et frapper avec la canne centre les 
souIicrs, sans dire un mot ; jamais de la vie il n’a voulu donner son 
opinion sur rien ; mats lorsqu'une fois dans I’ann^e il parlait, il 8*ex> 
primait en termes assez nobles. 

* II nes’est pas afflig6 un quart d’heure de la mort de son Spouse, 
ni de celle de sa mdre ; quand il 6*affiibla de eon long manteau de 
dcuil, il faiilit C'touffer de rire. ’ pp. 173— S. 

Of his Royal Highness’s wit, we have a very refined specimen. 

* Je ne puis sufirir que Ton me touche au derridre, cela me fait 
enrager au point que je ne sais plus ce que je fats. Aussi, j*ai man^ 
que de donner un soudiet au dauphin qui avait la mauvaise habitude 
de venir, par plaisanteric, avancer ie poing avec le pouce etendu sur 
la chaise ou Ton voulait s’asseoir. Je le priai, pour I'amour de Dieu, 
de cesser ce jeu qui me ddplaisait tellement que je ne rdpondais pas 
de ne pas lui donner un soulHet avant d’y penser. Depuis lots, 11 
m’a laissto tranquille. * p. 80. 

Of his delicacy, and that of his serene aunt, the following 
trait may possibly rather more than suffice. 

* II aimait qu’on s’entretint avec lui pendent qu’il 6tait sur la chaise 
pOTCde ; mus cela se passait modestement, car pendant I’entretien on 
lui toumait le dos. Je roe suis souvent entretenue avec lui de la sorto 
dans le cabinet de son dpouse, qui m*en cbargcait et en riait. * p. 178. 

What follows is yet more disgusting, and, as usual, we are 
compelled to break off. 

^ 'Ine anecdotes of Henrietta, the first Dutchess of Orleans, 
sister of our Charles II., are extremely scandalous; and to 
some of them we cannot even make any allusion. But our au- 
thor is by no means an indiscriminate believer of all that is said 
against that unfortunate Princess. She discredits the story of 
her intrigue with her brother-in-law, Louis XIV., and seems 
to throw some doubt upon others, but admite that with the 
^qntde Guiche, and, the roost shameful of the whole, with her 
nwjfi.citphew, the Duke of Monmouth. The details of her mur- 
der fag^ poisoif are given with some incredible particulars. The 
le^wieg anecdote is of a less serious cast, and has the advaii/* 
iMans frequent with the Dutchess’s stories, of being 
^ can be repeated without any great violation of decency. 
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* Mondeur a lui«in6me la cause de I’intrigue que Madaiue a 
epe avec le comte de Guiche. C’5uut un des favqris de feu M<in> 
sieur, et l*on dit qu’il 6tait beau alors. Monsieur pria instamoafuit 
Madame d’avoir ae I'affectiion pour le comte de Guiche, ct de trouver 
bon qu’il ffit d toute heure aupr^ d’elle. Le comte, brutal envers 
tout le monde, mais plein de vanity, mit tous ses soins d plairea Ma< 
dame, et d s*cn faire aimer. II r^ussit en eiFct, £tant second6 par sa 
tante, madame de Chaumont, qui ^tut gouvernante des enfans de 
Madame. Un jour Madame se rendit dans la chambrc de cette 
dame, sous pr6texte de voir ses enfans, mais dans le fait pour avoir 
une entrevue avec le comte de Guiche. Elle avail un valet de cham- 
bre appel6 Launois, que j*ai encore vn chez Monsieur : celui'ld 
rc 9 ut ordre de se mettre en faction sur I’escalier pour avertir dans le 
oas od Monsieur viendrait. Tout d coup ce Launois accourt, en 
disant : Void Monsieur qui descend. Les amans furent effra;6s ; le 
comte ne pouvait se sauver par l*antichambre, d cause des gens de: 
Monsieur qui s*y trouvaient. Launois dit: Je ne sais qu’un moyen,> 
et j’enTerai usage sur-le>camp ; cachez>vous, dit*il au comte derridre* 
la porte ; puis il court au>devant de Monsieur, lui beurte avec sa teto 
le nez, au point que Monsieur commen 9 a de saigner fort. En mdme- 
temps il s’dcria: Monseigneur, je vous demande pardon et grdee, je 
ne vous croyais pas si prds ; je voulais courir vite pour ouvrir la porte. 
Madame et madame de Chaumont accoururent tout effraydeai, avec 
des mouefaoirs qu’elles placdrent sur la figure de Monsieur, en 
tourant si bien que le comte de Guiche eut le temps de s’esquiver de 
la chambre, et de gagner Pescalier ; Monsieur avait vu fuir quelqu’un, 
mais il s’dtait imaginfi que c’dtait Launois qui se sauvait de {^ur. li 
n*a jamais appris la vdritd. * pp. 187, 188. 

Constant intrigues, as might be supposed, form a large poo-r 
portion of the Dutdiess’s intelligence communicated to hec 
Royal correspondents. Nor are these confined to the married 
females of the Royal race. It seems an ordinary occurrence, 
when a match is settled for any of the young ladies with some 
foreign sovereign, to mention some previous connexion whicb 
the illustrious maid has hifd with a courtier, while livmg under 
her father’s roof. Not that the good Dutchess is always aware 
of the secret history of events which she sees passii^ even in hes 
own family. One of her grand-daughters, for example, is seiz- 
ed with a vehement desire to take the veil ; our author ex- 
presses much wonder at her choosing a kind of life of which 
she has herself such a horror, that she cannot talk of * te maadii 
cUAtte^ * and ‘ ce projet diabolique, * the more especially because 
^he poor girl is not only by far the most beautiful of tbe,fidiClily)| 
but W all the tastes of a young man ; loves nothing ba^t dogs 
and horses and guns, and is all day long either amusing 
with .these, or with firing pistola. Nevertheless to the 
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she !b sent in good earnest, and takes the veil under the name 
of Sceur Bathilde. A note of the Editor, however, informs us,' 
that one night at the opera a very tender exclamation escaped 
the fair devotee, addressed to a famous singer, which alarmed 
the mother, and soon produced the * projet diabolique. But 
debauchery of a more vulgar cast appears not to have been un> 
common among the ladies of the most refined court in the. 
vrorld. We are frequently told of the inordinate eating of 
some of these beauties; of one who attached one of the Royal, 
family to her by her * gourmandise, * and the resources which 
he found in so congenial a propensity ; of another who drank 
both wine and spirits most freely ; and of a third, a Dutchess of 
Bourbon, who could drink hard without being affected by it, 
but whose daughters, wishing to imitate so glorious an example, 
and not having her Royal Highness’s strength of head, got 
drunk and misbehaved themselves. * Ses filles veulent i’imiier ; 
‘ mais elles sont bientot ivres, et ne savent pas se gouverner 
* comme leur mere. * The delicacy with which all love afiairs 
were managed, and talked of among these * lights of the world,* 
merits our admiration. We take the following passage, almost' 
at random ; it relates chiefly to the Duke of Bourbon. 

* La princesse de Conti s’est plainte aupres de moi de ce qu’au 
bal, M. ie due est a116 derriere elle, en chantant a haute voix : ** Ma- 
man 9 a, maman Id, maman carogne, ” et qu’alors des masques se 
sont icri^s dans tous les coins de la salle : Non, ce n’est pas celle> 
Ik, c*est I’autre qui est la carogne. 

* M. le prince est amoureux de la Polignac, mais celle>ci aime M. 
le due, qui ne peut pas encore oublier madame de Nesle, quoiqu’elle 
lui .ait donne son cong 6 , pour le remplacer par ce grand veau, le 

S rince de SoubUe. On pretend que celuhci dit : De quoi se fache 
f. te due : n’ai'je done pas permis a madame de Nesle de coucher 
avec M. le due, quand il voudra ? Voild la d^licatesse qu’on a ici 
en amours ! 

* M. le due est tres'passionnd. Quand madame de Nesle lui donna 
son cong 6 , il faillit mourir de chagrin ; il avait fair de la inort en 
personne, et pendant plus de six mois il n’a pas su prendre son parti. 

* Le marquis de Villequier, fils du due d’Aumont, fit un jour unc 
visite d la marquise de Nesle. 11 vint dans la tete de celle-ci de lui 
demaoder s’il etait vrai qu’il 6 tait amoureux de sa femme. Villequier 
r^pondit : Je n*en suis pas amoureux ; je la vois m£me fort peu ; nos 
humeurs different beaucoup. Elle est s^rieuse, et moi j'aime la gatt^ 
et lee plaisirs. Je I’aime d’une amitic fond 6 e sur I’estime ; car e’est 
tinej^'plus honndtes femmes de France. Madame de Nesle, de qui 
<»a it*M peat pas dire autant, prit ce propos pour une insulte, et s’en 
Mt ie due, qui lui promit de la venger. Quelques jours 
^rds, H le jeune Villequier d diner chez le marquis de Nesle 
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mtoe { il y vukkt ^ . de Ocvrea 

madame de Cdli^y^ et d’auim> 1« dkaer, M. le duo com* 

mence tout’d-coup UBsi: *\ B^di^ge^ll-crpient dbre d.poiivert da 
cocuage; maig cVt imp prret^. mp^pnpttre d Ti^ri, ea k* 

pousant UD monstre : oeld '&e m’ip tend de non ; car un vilain da 
ChaUar, plus laid qile mPi me flat ficmu. Pour le marquia de Gdvrea, 
il DO le devtendra point, parce qu^di^t impuinan^ il ue aaurait ae 
marier ; maia voua (d M. de Neale), voua I’dtes de tel et U^l, etc. ” 
Nesle^qui ne pouvait le cmdre, quoique cela aoit Ttai, ae mtt d rire 
tout do bon ; puia a'adreaaant d villequier, il hii demanda : Et voua, 
ne croyea*TOtta paa l*dtre, Ville^uier ? Cdui«ci ae tut. M. le due 
cu>nUnua : voua FAtea du dhevalier de Peaay. VUleeukr rougit ; ce* 
pendant il dtt : ** J’avime que^ ]U8<ju'd pre^t, je n^ paa cru I’dtre ; 
maia, puiaque vmia me mettez en ai b<mne emnpagnie, je n'oae m’en 
fdcher. Je trouvai que madanae de Neale n’eviut paa dtd bien 
veogde. ' pp. 2S1-23S* 

It is generally remarked, that when the odious and corrupting 
propensity of gaming takes ptmaeauoo of the female mind, its ra- 
vages are atill more nnsparingdmn up<m the character and feelings 
of men. The mania which seized ^ ranks at die time of Law’s 
famous Mississippi project, seems to have raged with the least 
controul among tne women of the court at Pans. Our author re- 
lates of one Dutchess, that she Idssed Law’s hand in pnblick, mid 
adds, * Je crois que, s’il voulait, les Fran9aise8 lui baueraient, sauf 

* respect, le derridre ! ’ — wherewithal she relates a very indelica^ 
story of some of those ladies, which seems fully to justiQir 
conjecture, but which we cannot farmer allude to. One li^y, 
in order to qbtain an interview with him, drove to the faot^ 
where she had ascertained that he dip^ and bad insisted on 
being invited, but in vain ; she then made bar .servants raise a 
cry of fire, which brought thp company to. .the window, and ae 
soon as Law appeared she leapt from her carriage; but he 
being warned by the hostess!, made bis escape. Anothmr order** 
ed her coachman to overbirn her before me mmjector’s door, 
who ran out at the aJaisn of the accidm > 4 and thus she obtamed 
an interview. A Dutchess iMing wmited to accogipany 
Regent's daughter into Italy apoQ h«r: marriage, Bome one slid, 

* Si vous vouIot avoir le chm d«e dnehemea, mivoyez chez 

* dame Law ; vems lea y trouverer toa^ f^aemblSes. * . 

* La princesse de Lfon s’itant transpdrt^e k la bmique, fit crier 
par sea Isquais : Place pour madame U princeme de Pso* 

dant ce temps, elle qui eat tr^^p^ite, ae glisaa daus lk^jdi^ dtl lea 
banquiers ae tenaient avee leurs cbmmis. Je veux dea dh- 

elle. Le commis r^pondit : Prenez patience,' on lea 
I’ordre dea demandes ; ainai il &a|' que d'autrea soient Beivis^ avti^ 
voua, madam. £n rn^me tempt ft ouvrit le throir od les actions 
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^taicnt rcn&rtn^ ; to .|»rlnco88e we jcta deiwin : le commis vnulut 
Ten enap^cher t il s’«nsamt une bataille. Coiapendant )c commit, 
e£Fraj4 - d’avoir battu una ferntnevde quality, courut dehors, et de< 
inanda: Que est dene cetteprincesse^de Leon? Un des inquais r6> 
pondit : C’est une dame de grange qwaUte, jeane ct aimable. Eli 
bieo, dit le commis, cd ntost done < pas celle-la ? Un autre laquais 
s’^crie : La prinecsse de Leon est uoe petite femme, bossue par>dc- 
vant et par^derridre, et qui a les bras si longs, qu’ils pendent ^ terre. 
Oh bien, s’^cria le coihmis, ctost celle-to. ' pp. 256<7« 

Next to Law — perhaps more prominently — the Abbe Dubois 
figured in the Regency i and a more infamous creature was 
never bestowed by the. church as a curse upon the state. To 
him, beyond oU doubtjt 'tnust the Regent’s vices and errors be 
chiefly ascribed ; he was hU tutor, and had the care of his educa- 
tion from his earliest years, and availed himself of his pupil’s in* 
cxJiaustiblc kindness of disposition, to maintain an influence over 
him, fatal to a character in other respects so brilliant, and even 
amiable. That it was naturally so, and that the seeds of cruel- 
ty and treachery could find in it no soil in which to take root, 
there can be no stronger proof, than that the lessons, the 
example, and the intimacy of such an accomplished master of 
everj’ base art, failed to pervert the frankness, and even gentle- 
ness, of his nature. The Dutchess speaks of this wretch with 
the execration and contempt which he deserved ; but almost 
the whole ground of these Icelings seems to have been her di^- 
covery that he secretly joined Madame Maintenon in promot- 
ing the Regent’s marriage with one of the King’s natural 
daughters, — the act of his life which she uniformly speaks of 
with the greatest horror, and which she plainly regards as by 
far the most serious misfortune of her own. Compared with 
being the cause of a mesalliance, • his having contributed mainly 
to introduce the hateful debauchery of manners which formed 
the great stain upon the Regent’s administration, appears as nf - 
thing in the eyes of our truly legitimate author. What signi- 
6es the corruption of publick morals, in comparison with a 
Prince of the Blood marrying a person deficient in the just 
number of quarters, nay, one who actually has the cross-bar in 
her Uaaon ? 

It must be confessed, that the Dutchess’s belief of slander 
become extremely easy during her long residence at so 
profligate a court, where she daily saw quite enough to con- 
’V|hce flie most charitably incredulous of the prevailing laxity of 
mor^s. We take for grant^^ that she is generally in the right ; 
but i^e remarkable and .very inexcusabJe mistake which she 
falls ifiio, deserves to be corrected. She may do little harm by 
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retailing tli« scandal of the. day a^inat the contenap^ble that 

composed the court of Veesail^^ hut a character like that of 
Queen Mary (King 'WiIliaoi*a ,M«]y) is saqred ground in this 
country, andought to be sawh^veriibeity and public rirtue are 
respected. The I^tchCM tbit^ proper to charge that illustrious 
Princess with levity of coiidUi<9i''%hile she lived in Holland, and 
upon the worst possible authoritjr, that of a man dishonourable 
enough to havf boasted of enjoyhtg her favours. The Count 
D’Avaux, it seems, French ambassador at the Hagu^ inform- 
ed our author that he bad faims*^ had secret interviews with 
her in the apartment of Mrs 'i’redwnb {qu. Trelawney ?), one 
of her maids of honour. Happily ^is man added another in- 
vention to this, and thereby has enabled us easily and surely to 
detect both. The Prince of Orange, he said, having received 
information of the intimacy, dismissed the maid of honour, un- 
der some pretext, to conceal tiie true cause of her disgrace. 
Now, were we to cite the strong general testimony to the Prin- 
cess’s unsullied purity of conduct, to her extraordinary private 
as well as public virtue in all the relations of life, as borne by 
an historian who knew her long and well, and had lived con- 
stantly in her society in Holland as well as England* it might 
he said that the stories of the ambassador were true, although 
Bishop Burnett knew, nothing of them. But those stories can- 
not possibly be true if the Biwop has not invented the words 
which he relates King William to have used when in ^the agony 
of his grief for her loss : He sfawed feelings * greater than 

* those who knew him best thougm bis temper capable of, 

* fainting often, and breaking out into most violent lamenta- 

* tions. ’ This vehemence of feeling is of itself enough to make 
the Frenchman’s account most improbable; but wnat passed 
renders it impossible. * He burst into tears, and crira out 

* that there was no hope of the Queen ; and that, from being 

* the iiappiest, be was now going to be the miserablest creature 

* upon earth. He said^ that, during the ttdde cwrse <>f iHeir 

* marriage^ he had never knemn one an^JtmU fn her. There 

* was a worth in her tiiat nobody knevr bdiides himself. ’ 
(liumctti It. 137.) ^ No one will suspect King William, of all 
the men who ever lived, of having acted this scene, had tbero 
been the least fouh^tion for the vile calumny, of D’Avatix. 
We arc therefore left to choose betweeii these two alternatives, 
cither that p’Avaux deceived the Dutchess, of Orleans, or that 
Burnett invented this scene, and made this speech for the 
King. Nor is the choice a matter of much dii&culty. We 
confess, however, that ’even for the purpose of vindicating their 
memory, we feel some repugnance to introducing among Uie 
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princes and courtiers who composed the group of X^mis XI V/s 
court, any menrion of those eimted personagesi riie illustrious 
patterns of all royid virtues, to whom the constitudon of this 
country owes a debt of gratitude^ rarely indeed due from any 
nation to its sovereimis* 

We venture to bope^ that nrnch of the scandal which the 
Dutchess so freely retails arainst scmie great men, rests on no 
better ibundation ; — we allude more especially to the foul 
charge which she is so fond of bringing, and dften in tlie most 
coarse language, of propmisities not fit to be named* She 
hardly excepts one of the French generals in Louis XlV.*s 
reign. Not only Villars, by far the most disUnguished during 
the war of the Spanish succession, but even the great Cond^, 
and Prince Eugene himself are sacrificed to this love of scan* 
dal, as if to show that the abomination was not confined to the 
French armies. It seems as i^ aware of the more ordinaiy 
debaucheries of which her son was but too justly accused, she 
was anxious to show how many great men had rallen into ex- 
cesses of a kind Infinitely worse than any imputed to him. 
Her odious accusations are not confined to men. Our Queen 
Anne, Christina Queen of Swedpn, and numberless others, 
t are, we trust, calumniated by her in terms nowise fit to be 
cited. Indeed, we may apply to herself what she says of Chris* 
tina — * EUe pouvait. parler de cboses qui ne sent connues que 

* des plus grands d4bauch4s ; * but we can by no means add 
what one of her relationsfbaid of the same royal personage. 

* 1.6 due Fr^6ric Auguste de Brunswick ^taite charm6 dc 

* Christine ; il disait que de sa vie il n*Avait vu de femme qui eiit 

* autant d’Csprit, at dont la conversation fut ausst divertissante ; 

* il ajoutatt qa*il n*y avait pas moyen de s'ennuyer une minute 
< avec elie. Je lui fis observer qu’on disait que cette reine tennait 

* firequemment d^ propos orduriers. Cela est vrai, me r4pondit- 

* il ; mait elle voile choses de roaniere a leur fatre perdre tout 

* leur d^gout. * 

It reioly is a yery painful circumstance to reflect, that the in- 
decency and filth which stain so many of these pages must all 
have been written to and read by a Princess hitherto supposed 
to be so great a pattern oi propriety as Queen Caroline ; one 
who certmiily devoted some portion of her time to the conver- 
aM^onof the greatest philoscpbers of the age, and who was 
Cfi^ HO^rstood to have a taste for the study of their immortal 
wridiiiip. 'Dtat tiie ^uld have permitted any one to tell, and 
stiU more, to write to her familiarly, and it should seem habitu- 
ally, stories like tliose which fill this volume, which are in ge- 
nei'al' tmly remarkable for their coarseness and indelicacy, and 
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haidijr one of Wbidi we have been eUe to ^uote to.«n end, i»Diiot 
be easily acconated for upon any siijf^posiCMOi consistent with the 
respect due to horchanuobsr «Ba rMoti<Hlii We ratuM; therefore 
rest satisfied with expressuig a hope* that die manners of die 
age were a good deal less refined than we had sapoosed, even 
ah&e all we find seas preserved of them ; and diat W M^esty 
was obl^ed to bear widi much horn a person a great deal ^er 
than liersfdfs and who stood in so near a reladon to one always 
fiivourably dkposed towardathe House of Hanover* and of very . 
extensive influmice in political affima. 

We have remarked already the exemplaiy, impartiality with 
which the Dutchess diiqienses her anecdotes* without any re- 

E rd etdier to the staUem or the sex of those against whom she 
s any thing to record ; and certainly if nobles and kings fare 
ill under her band* the priests have not niwch reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on uieir escape. She has* indeed* a very 
muiifest horror of the whole tribe, fonnded probably upon her 
experience of tbeir unprincipled lusts* their hard-hearted cru- 
el^ and prides and their endless frauds and intrigues at the 
French Courts. * C*est un malheur* * says she* * que de grands 
Mignenrs* tels que Telecteur paiatin* Jean-Gutllaume, se mssent 
gouverner nar la pretraille ; ii n’en peut rdsulter que des cala- 
mity's. II terait mieux de suivre le ctmseil des haoiles hommes 
d’etat : laisser ses sujets en repos* et jeter son pretre dans le 
Neckm. Voild le ixmseU que je iui donnerais* et je croirais 
qu’il ne serait pas mouvais. * 

Some of her most curious anecdotes indeed cmicern this sacred 
order. The marriage of the Queen Mother* widow td Louis 
Xin.* with Cardinal Mazarin* who bad before been her para- 
mour* is well known; but the old priest’s treatment of her is 
not so familiar. . 

' 11 se laasa terriblement de la .bonae reine et la tfiuta durernmit* 
ce qui est la suite ordinaire de pareiJs marria^ mais c’dtait Tusage 
du temps de contracts dea mariages clandesdns. La xeine-ia^re 
d’Angleterre* veuve de CSiarlea l*’* en avah^ contract^ dgalemeat un* 
en ^pousant son chevidiar d’honneur* qui la Ixdbait anssi fort aud- 
Tandis que cette pann^f^ne manquait de bma et de nourriture* il 
avah dans son appartem^ bon at dmmak de M'UMb repai. 11 
s’appelait my lord Gsoi^* con^ de Stdat-ARuun: fi n’adriemait 
pas une pame douce k la vcine,, Qttant an maiiage da la refne- 
mdre de Fmnee* oa en. coanah mafotenaint idotas Im ebeonstanees. 
Le dtemin aetxiet dir lequil fl se ree^li^ diaqae nidt ehez die* se 
volt micore an PM^^yal. Lortqu'sllevimdt le voir, il di^t fou- 
jours* k 06 qu’on : Que me veut cstci fonme ! 11 itait amt^u- 

reux d'une doom qid Itait chez la reine. Je I’d connue* die legeait 
au Palds-Bo;^ et on la nemmait madamo de Br^e. Etaat 'ttdi* 
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belle* ell© a l©|t. ©14^**; Wen dee pim^he ; an© boimOte' 

femme < 9 ui a nd^lcmeat la ret^e^ et qW a fait <|^ ie earditol a ' 
mieux aeeo la mpe ^tt'Mparavant. ' ' p. SSO. 

Tl^ cndly (ditirchnia& had been UheUed in every fonn lhat wae 
moatatrociouS}*— thodgh probably .wldiouit any violation of truth. 
He pretended to be exurenrely incensed* and had the publications 
all collected* for fop purpose of having them bunit; but he bad 
foem said underhand, and as if unknown to him, and pocketed, 
says foe Butche^ ten thousand crowns^ by thus epeoilating on 
his own reputation. The beastly anecdotes of Alberoni’s rise 
have been related by other writers of memoirs; by none are foe 
details given so dti^stingiv as by this &tr antbor. But foe true 
history of foe brimn of St Vrancis de Sales, foe founder of tlm 
Order of Hlfos de Sainte* Marie, is less known. It seema this 
devout personage was a sharper in -his youth. 

*' II avait dans sa jeunesse d’amitiS avec le nutr^hal de 
Villerca, pdre da tnartobal actuel. Aussi le marichal ne pouvait41 
jatrais shfoltper d I'appeler saint. Qnand on psilait devant lui de 
aainC Francois de ^es, il disatt : J*id 4t4 rsvi quand j*ai vu M. tte 
Sales on samt ; 11 aimait k dire des gcavdures et trompait «i jeu ; le 
mallear geotilhomme du monde, eu rette, mais le plus set.’* p. 33$|. 

It matters not to our author that the priesthood aud foe 
highest rank should be found united; or peradventurc Irofo 
^mbined in foe softer sex. She tells us of a daughter of. Fr©> 
derickV., elector Palatine, who was Abbess of Maubuisson, 
and whose constant oath when she swore, was (with reference 
to foe number of bastards whom she had born), * Par ce ventre 
^ ajtoiii ^putiarze et^ans.* The following anecdote is more 
in foe ordinary manner of the priestly nobility. 

}1 y a on ^T^qpe de ^ualit#, assez jeaoe mais laid, qui 6tait 
d’foerd ai d^vot qu’il voulait se mettre a la Trappe ; il portait Ics 
cheveux plA^s, et n’osait pas reorder une femme. Ayant ejppris 
quo dans la ville oh il si^gealt, il y avait unp pdeheresse dont les 
galanterl^ itaioit f^euses, il eut envie de la converiir^ et la faire 
aller k confosse.^ dit*on, une trk««ji<dte femme, ayant de plus 

beaucoup d’eapi^b A peine rkvkque avait*d commenok de la fr6> 

%<,Mi.de Cosnac, ip>chevkque d’Aix, ^t trks-vicax, quand il 
’Bnait,da caponiser taiat Pran$Ws oe tMlm. Quot ! 
O^ip^imw knden ami? de snis ebarmk de la 
vifot ^ %e: c*ktait nh gifouit homme, un aimahle 
wh hrmaj^ homme; qifo^’il .ferhhki an piquet, od 
|qal ehsei|M; Mat, inoiisei^etu-, Mdlt-on, 
esl4rppS8dHb,r^,tth,j^i.fiipktime m)ed? : Bdl rk(diqaa I’archevk* 
q^; a ^V p^ h^ ridm, que ce tpi% gkgnkit kteit pour lea 
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qi#ofiter, qu*i| prii soio 4e ses dieveux* D'obord H y mit tie la pou> 
dre, puis il les frisa, et la fiu il lUt^die ^ tiien 4 rhaipe 9 on qu’ii na 
quitta plus la jolie pgcUaressa, iii joiir ni liuit. S^on ciarg§ osa l*axT 
liurter dc faire cesser le scdndal&i wais i! r£p^tA*t c^ue «i je cicr^^ 
nc eessait de lui faire des VeMbntfanc^s, U till ferait dohrtcr de» 
coups. A la Hn fl se promena en iroiturc dans la vitle ave^ sa p6fiitentc. 
Lu peupic en devint si Ibrieux j|ul jet^a des plerres a ces nou- 
vellcs, scs parens se sont rendus dans sdn diocbse, pour i*exherter k 
Icur tour i mals il ri*a voulu reeeirair qua sa tndre, encore n‘a-c-H 
point Ccout^ sei avis. Alors les parens se sont adress^s au r%ent, 
pour qu’ii fit veitir la femme k Paris : ee qut a en Keo« Mats I’a- 
inant Ta sutvie pas k pas. et I’a reprise; tl a fidla la lut enlever par 
une lettrc do cachet. Ota dit que Texempt 1 m a' trouvds couches 
ensemble t on a conduit la femme dana une maison - de correction. 
L’ovSqoe est dbapsper^, et declare qu’ii pe pordonnera ^unaia d ses 
parens I’afiront qu’ils lui ont. fait. * pp. S25» S2Q. ' . : , 

Ulie consUlerate and unprejudiced reader of .due volume} 
cMiiDot fail to. rise from the perusal with pa increased resjmet 
I'or the most important} the most viituouS} and} we may now 
safely say} not the least refined class of society-«-that which 
occupies the middle rank} afqsroachifig mojm nearly, and epn- 
iiecl^ more intimately« with the lower than the b^hep orders,. 
It is at least abundantly evidmit} tha^ in grossness of idoa> in 
coarseness of expression} in a familiarity with thoughts whicli 
are intpurO} and a proneneM to make those thoughts the sttb> 
jectof eonvessation} in language alike degrading to tlie speaker 
and the heareiv~-the very highest class of all iqiproaches most 
closely to the lowest of the vulgar. We will suppose a young 
woman taken} not from the best educated ranks of society} those 
which are placed above all pecuniary difiiculty} without being 
above the controul of publick opinion — taken not even from, 
the bet^r parts of Uie. middle clasS} where ease of pircuniston**. 
ces is to be found wifhotkt the highest refinemeut-->hut taken 
from those classes wltidi know few of the luxuries of life, and 
not man^ of its comforts — we might descend sfiU lower, to the 
class winch} with a moderate share of comfort, is not always a- 
bovq the fear of wont — ^and suppose a young woman of iliis class 
leaving her home, and maitymg into a family of her own rank, 
whose adventures fo|rin the subject of l;ef correspondence with 
the relatives whom.ahe has lefi; behind — in the nmt place, we^ 
have the testimony of the Editor, who saw the originqls pf the 
Dutchess's letters, thati hi Imiguage altd our ^reoman'si 

or mechanic’s daughter could not fifil short, of Princess— 
and in every thmg that^seiwes the name.of purity and refine* 
ment, con a emuparison for a moment be instituted.'^ Ideas 
which the peasant would reject ynth loadiingj .not from igno" 
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ranc€^ but natur^ and virtiious diwist, are selected tor con- 
stant meditlftiicm and sedulous handung by tfae dame of three 
score and* 'twelve quarters ;-~expres5ions whidi neither she 
could, nor her brother would use^ are habitually bandied about 
by the grandee, to wom» and to men indiscriminateW ; and 
the superior refinement which the atmosphere a palaoe has 
given Its inhabitants, resolves itsdf into the learning of not a 
tow things so odious, so far removed from the course of nature, 
that the tenants of toe workshf^ and the torm4ionse live and 
die in a baj^y ignorance of toeir existence, or, when taught 
them by toe writuga of their superiors, dtri^eve their powi- 
bility. We are now leering altogctoor out oi view the contrast 
whi^toe .two stations ‘^present of har^eattetoiess, selfitoness 
and fraud, with kindness and tei^erness and honest ; ami in- 
deed we have nothing, m respect of these ml^^er matters, of 
whidi to accuse toe autoor whose letters lie bctore us. Few in her 
stiition can be named, wh<^ to great natural sagarity, united so 
mnch frwnfasess djq>^tion, and so much real kindness, with- 
out a^ctaticm or eaat j but we.^eak merely of toe tmarseness 
of her Slid her comiexioBs, whiim is to toe frill as remarkdble as 
toe gross profiiga <7 and crimmal indulgence of all kin^ in 
whicm the court she lived in rioted without restraint. When 
we find sudt want c^propridy and delicaiy in this quarter, let 
it further be borne in mind, that we are iqiealdng oim of toe 
vesy greatest ladies in all Eurt^ ; the niece of toe l^eeiress 
Sophia by birth, and sister of jUouis XIV. by marriage. We 
stre spea^mg, too, of the most poUshed court, at toe. most po- 
lished period of modem time6---toe Ai^p^ustan of Frwice* 

That what is properly termed refinemm^ the utmost deli- 
cacy of sentiment and feeling, may exist in vd*y humble lito, is 
8 troth which every daj^« experience will tend mmre ai^ more 
to inciilcate. In proportum as even ffae lowest classes society 
learn to withdraw their affectitma from the vulgar enjoymmits of 
toe senses and to fix them uptm inteilectoal ^atificaben, their 
toonghts will be more exalted, and their words and actions be- 








fill places of biography toat exists, toe early lito of Marmontel, 
writtoi by himsri^ must long ago have come to toe hnportant 
^mecittsioU that addicocy of miim, and an elcganee of taste idmost 
.]fqhuatto:|, are perieedy eumpotible with a state poverty hardly 
tohd ehvied by toe poorer of our peasantry; and there is not a 
ema^hk toe whole Idngdora wheeeieqmdirefiaeiiieat imd equal 
lumpmeBS not be naturriiaed^ by bfudilmig ardem qgitos, 
inmstng a taste tor toooks, and teachh^ from toeir 

«fniito lipwaito to duiir m^oymeaai on the praspecity 
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and the affeetlcm of .thew^ aarmmd tbein» Ty» la the |H>int at 
which society nu^ and'to whidb it is. tevdhig^iD spite of 

the interested ^rts of its deceivers end q|)|ifi«M0rs: But we 
have dicressed from our puipoaei which WM i» show how much 
better m middle classes now aise> even in animpr oved state, 

than the highest of in tl^<v^ delicsfedies which these have 
been wont to claim aspeodiarly weir own. We are not thoi^t- 
less enough, or prejudiced enough, or. ignorant enough, to in« 
stitute any such comparison with ^e ranks Iminedltttely above 
them, and below the highest; because in ^es^ nn;i} corruption 
has destroyed it, refinement must alwi^ be expedM to prevail 
in its purest state. But these too> wmMd ssdftly feid- the debes* 
ing d^ts of mudtatiim, if the adtokamncf chedui under which 
th^ lived were removed. -V. 

We cannot dismiss this work without adding a feW amrds up- 
on tfawkind o^ublicatums wbudi have lately isMied from the 
press both of France and England, Undmrtlie title dT Idmnoirs. 
The Datdiem of Orleans, no doid>4 wrote without the least ex- 
pectaticm that her memorable letters wotdd ever see the light; 
but as they disclose nothms which a£E»na any pmoir liring for 
near a century past, and as th<^ almost exclusively regard 
sovereigns, Weir immediate connexions, and persosii in grmt 
ofiBces about thdr courts. We offence of givhig Wem pubueity 
is of hiferior momoa^ and of less bad example. But some de- 
tdk and some letters have of Ide been made fmblick which af- 
^t many private mdividual^ many of' whom are still living, 
and all of whcmi have Weir nearest and dearest matives alive 
to feel We cruel ^ects of such sm unwanantafaie license. tW 
infamous Memoirs <Mf M. de Laoafin stand at .die head of Wis 
class. A wretch having been base enough to chrouicle hk own 
intrigues, Were were found tradesmen sO abandtHied as to print 
Wem, wiWout We disgohte^of a ung^e Daine» SEUd huudredEs, of 
course, so Wou|Wtless, or raWmr so n^lecWtl of. Wear doty, as 
to encourage Outrage upon socie^ by bnytpg wid reiding 
We bode. It must be sesEfte Sadsfoction, at least, to Wose who 
are foully calamnmted bi lls pagesr .^d lk> mudh of it is meni- 
fosdy, mad cm a eurtoiy pdiiw pdodved to ltowhofl 
(some Wings being plafofy uhpp^le to be trneh dmt dl uu* 
Werity is &en away^ ba. jdlWBtocttto' But We 

guilt of the author phblfalfer Is hadSy inejceased ky We 
ftlsehood whidt k wim tolyiNi wbh die We 

mime agdratsodeiy^ oo|iutoi't& We ses^Khdoos fareaeh dT all 
confidence to whiW dm Wwkbwes Ik mrigW* more eMkCi- 
idly We foul diWenbar of divdgvdg'*^dretS|^of which, as nw as 
We details are tide^ We svrilwr eWdd cmyr bWooto poiaeiBfxl 
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through l^pv,of pf^cgis vliQ^e ^eetio;p« he had seduced. 
I'he j^rftDcChpaiPt, jdtc^h.nptrin Us worst feature, 

has been hpowira inbne recenUjT.^j. sp^e. of onr own cpnotry- 
men, to ^^ose wpichs^ we pdrp^^y ., attain. £rpn making any 
more paifttcidar plliisUi!p,;>-idefurous to do nothing which,, by in- 
cretuing their publicity, might aggf^vate the great misohieii of 
which, in cpromoja wi^ eyery^rutUpaji person, we compiain. It 
is impossible,. htQWever, to omit .^e, opportanity of reprobating 
both the i^ciept in^^pse pf. such publications, and tbe tacit eu* 
courageiuent Umt i^givpn „to them, by their, purchase and per- 
usal, eyen by those^wbo mpfjt poidially.duaf^ovc of the prac- 
tice. ‘ 

Lord dyron, it aeegi^ ^had' pnuMd his , leisn ro hours by w riu 
ihg memoirs, of hts ownli^.. In these he appears to iiave set 
down many which ought never to have met the puhUck 

eye; and hot a mw whicdi iboidd have been' confined fua ever 
to him^f apd, thp htbeir parties immediately concerned, lie 
matte U preset, of the manuscript to Mr Moore, whose honour- 
abte feehh^fltoideda^inst making It publick, and it was dpr 
Btroyed* witiw am; of mrict. prtmriety he sacrificed, as is un- 
dersto<M, a i^ge sum of nioney which bad been ofiered tor the 
copy-rigte;. 

Nothing esm be more, absurd tfaui tbe clmnour that waa rais- 
ed, especially by some of tbe newspapm^ upon Ujw suppres- 
. They represented the pnblick as defrauded qf ' its r^htst 
— u if the publick had a title to that which, .it woukl be a vio- 
lation.of all decorum — an offence .against the most sacred laws of 
society — an outrfge upon every honoucatde feeling to divulge; 
as if^ Dccaiise J^rd Byron haq written what he had no right to 
put upon paper,, another was boupd to .preserve it tor ever; — as 
if Lord Byroh> intention, at some time, to print what he was 
bound never to have .even to^* g«ve a, right nay, imposed 
a duty upon, his surviviog firiend, inspintly to have it circulat- 
ed in a bwk, and celled mto eyery , oeu^apaper in die three 
As well might eu nmbelit^ jpeb contemd, that the 
keepers of e madman defrauded ,thefa 0^ their sport. The 
meaning of aU.thls outcry, however, teil .I)hdn Tbe 

public nave, .specially. pt teto yearn, h«^me ypracioii4> of all 

§ OB»b individuals ; if. it be up with slander, 

le re^h M higher j hut mer^tegoa^ te lh^^lly received. 
Tb^Jki|ew tbememoiramapcohlaip ahmptoce of this plain 
metier ttf pe teast, they thonghtjtt might have 

the toSjsooji^ also. Tlicy and the pewspape^ therefore (which 
but too^itep decade ,dbfein»elyes fiT0m uieir,ipipor|ant functions 
pf W dped of panderteg 
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Manners and PHnees, 

to it* most sUi j, or most Imteftil pjtepe^(tK)i dknppbhttr 
ed of' an cxpec^l ami gat^pfaih hb«r 

thoi^tdly it «ro^lJrti«yi»'te^"i^pFir«dEi';"'' 

Thfe d^and «as sp«<kl^|^ and tn AM^nbi" infinite- 

Iv more reprehemibio thab pablicatibin>f‘X.ord Bj*t«n*a 
Memoirs. Pebsbos who httd of ^rd Bjr- . 

ron’s intimate ac<|Qaintbhce,;‘^^b hbd Been ' admitted to b^’ 
most private socicty^^— whbJRitd (^>me'tiif theiOf we b^ie W) been ' 
fed by his iibera) set cluwtt whatever Had paised in the 

roost unguarded mbments of ^their ^i;!e8erVi^‘ xntefootirs^ and 
s<>ll the whole to 'bbtdcsdter^^ ijehnni tf^ i^e published ! 
This is their own statement^ and st^posing .jt to ne^sprupulous*' 
1y true> * and that sueb a prbo^hag is to be hot PhlV borne, 
but emcoilfhged and rewarded the coihnpx^ity;, Wod^ali only 
say, that those who tedera^s apd pabronize^ by putohii^ing such 
works, and suffering them to lie' on d^r tabled itave^ djetaseiye^. 
alone to blame if another be speedily madam'tfcm|iroce«t of 

universal publicity, and theiraervants led to disdbse all the details 
of their most private affairs and most unguarded coovmrsations 
to some bookmaker, who may put them in shape for some botdc« 
sellee-to publish. We presume the' * piiblick * would them bo 
put in full possession of its * rights ; * and addition of '* /'i*. 
rcesJttj^f/Soiaives,*^'^ afid ih the form of 

Lctterli . and Notes^ picked up as they were dtopt occasional- 
ly, wonld complete the V* d*eerire PHistoire 9 *-^\e Art of 
writing Doroesde History 1 

We are now speaktng'of thO most attdientick statements that 
can be given of matters firee firmh miy slander. Hie conversa- 
tions shall be all correctly gtveh, and contain notldng but un- 
questionable facts, and no crimes nor even any improprie- 
ty of cmiduct,’ shall be in^ted to,^e persons whose secret 
lives are dragged forth, aba whose* dbme^ic talk is thus put 6ti> 
record tluring their lifetime, or that oftheir imntuKllate relations. 
We might even admit that it shoold foe so contrived aa that no 
ridiaule sioald attach to the indiriduais named — still a gross 
outrage is conuniltedi and auch proceedings utterly, destroy the 
whole comform of . society. \ ' 

Bui what classes in the conimimlty have the de(^(Msst in- 
terest in putting dp^ auidi pracdccn F ' Undeniably those 
classes which '^ve.'^encopriigeo,:^!^ not cremed diem,-^the< 
upper classes of so<^y- Hiere is. hi^e.^r of tlie lives and 
colloquies Of plonghmsip and milkandd^ fifoonen aiid whiting 

* Much has heeo futhlisheitl whh a thaw that the state- 

incuts are uiUrue ; but^ in our .v&iW’of dm owe, this queiUkut Is 
secondary importance, and we distaiii from entering into it. 
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women, <Mr even yeospen and tradennai, becoming fiaod for 
the tif toe eeaihng 3irorid| and if dbev were ali 

chroni^l^,\^!de or no fnan, would be infficted. 'xW demand 
is cohdned to the ceneems of the higher mders ; diegr at-e 
sure to furnish matter which will interest every reader { while 
its pubUcndcm is hnrtfol cbi^^ to theai, becatwe it dwhre^ 
that intercourse of private ‘ao(»etjF» which is to all a gmt sonrOe 
of eidoymenV to many t^ ocily oh^eet of hfo. Is it not mar- 
velhms, tht^ihj|t be the persons who pimnote be- 

yond o^rsj, mi ei^jrahh thmnsdvei alone are menaced 
with — na;^ whi^ hi fii iml onHy to.thi^ ? Assuming them to 
be the |!^ otMure^Wf^ of sii^ r^psr^eiinhle publications as 
we are ailnd^|^ to« we would remind them very seriously <d the 
risk they aie tnioidn^l. of the danger into which ^ey have 
already gptteu^thetti^vet. We suppose die booksellers may 
have given hundred poundb hur some of those works. The 
waituig>n}aiaof A woman of iaduon has perhaps forty ponnds a 
year ; and if die loses icme place, the m^ dbange her name and 
fold anodier. Whm;.a temptmum! to.mich a female would a 
fortune of 5002. be I un4 can the booksdler be hard to find who 
will give this for all the secorets of some distingulhed fimiily, 
when there has not, been wanting avarice shameless enou^ to 
buy and sell the disgusting anecdotes that have lately pouuted 
the press {—including, among otfaersy as we are credil% inimrm- 
ed, for we have not read it, the letter of a husband d^ribing 
his marriage night? Yet, what right would any woman of 
fashkm have to complaint of rahlicity mveo to bmr mow; private 
life^ who. has mther purdiased such bcimks, oat laid on her tables 
newspapers filled with extiweu fimm them, and accompanied 
with DO one comment or evmi hini^ of disaimrobation-— and how 
indeed can they ccmdmnn the pnblicaticm of that which they are 
in the act of nui&ung stitt more public ? 

. We submit these rcflcodcsis to the publkk; generally, but es- 
pecialiy to the higher cla ss es , wcmkig them, &st if thi^ dt> not 
at mmCitot their faCm i^gdost .jjjsnu^ces so psmldous, the mis- 
chief must of fieoesihy go qb, increasili^ until mtlier all social 
imetcourse is destroy^ or all fedisg ^radiopfod bf ddicocy, 
propi^j pmd ahamcw' We have no maniier «if doubt that the 
da^ of apmei^ to Uhteh wa afiude will jo^ Sou^ enough iu 
^fcprobate of thpt haa been done, wMM bit die marm 
um|id|>aho xwt. son so lv^ir }getifies»- ‘♦■mud wlH, m usmd, 
’W# Let diem 

vdfo eioDe it^ia .that mieOar^m the mnehief 

diodaoger whkh they 
d^hl#|h#^^dtoM^4hd Hmt they mw^only penons 
who rtghi to eomplam. 
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f>p. S88. jLm4iU>tt, ' r'. 

*T%»i is a Tcmaritably devttr aad tentfi)^ JU^e b(Kdi^ <m .t^ 
principles and dieory of £duca^£oi^---9ilostrirti^ by « 
very clear intoresUnff acdoimt of a; itn^ esgpedtt^isl eft^ 
tabiishmait which has oeea ina3^||ab9'ed» coihstimtly in*- 
creasing success, at Haaelwbo^ fh ^ i|ei|^bobrboo^ Blr« 
minghran, for nemrly yesrs." Ibe ofmodnoii^ Itsinlniesi^ 
aad modesty of the Tkws that are iiiScm in tbo -^f^retical 
part, iiidme us to defer veiy much to the piae^^fi^^ 
to whidh the author faiw been c(^»|fee^ liUi at alt 
events the most implicit confidence n^ 
tnidi, btU in the absolute acciuucy ^e r»> 

cord^ of the result. We must isld, hm^wifviisrf da hot 

go along widi him in the importsaKie he aad'%im%K I^ #ese 
su^^i^tions; and suspect th^ he has fidlefi llitp^Na hcnnancm 
error of imputing to some favourite device or ecmbivahCt^ iu 
itself altogeiiier mqperative, or wors^ diat success which is 
truly due to the general spirit of diilgmice axd^good sense with 
which the undertaking is jhractici^y ccmductCd, and whidh 
would have been equduy conspicuous under an# o^er barrar 
less scheme forms and oliMiVances. Suck mthu^ we are 
disposed to think, are <rften in edomtion of no more vdne than 
rites and ceremonies are in ’re^gion — soipetimCs ^sturbiug^ 
the true spirit of rationtd devoti<m, and sometiittes sUghfiy pn>> 
moting it — ^but never essential to its sui^rt^ and capaole of 
being infinitdy varied, without prejudice or ben^t to the 
cause. , ' ' ■ 

Our readers, hosmver, will be better abll to judge thfe 
value of our sceptidsm in tboae patticidhrs. When mey kimw 
the extent of it on the wholo sul^ji^ i^^eibctltlou ; iud, as ww 
could not weU explain cur ophra^ of /l^c ih^prc^ sug> 

gestod in tbo volume bdRure u^ '^drih]^ oiU' notions 

as to the neotosaiy fiiifif of sU' sudh' improvements, we. diall 
tdce the tui'^d^s: Sidt^ect, bc- 

fore gp^g^w^^p ar^c h^aM^^^nNfeemto^ at Hii« 

It is ingtossfl^ fihr phiwm# to , 031 ^^^ couvicttoa 
than we Imve t^l^e tnAaito immhhnce m^Dto 

of instrumion to mi 3htr]ge w es !»*" 

sibie, uud^ CmUte qucntf y of arrmtl^maen^ % 

which ihiih Hind ^ histriiiftiub 
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in»y Upon tb^ fjbinnr we bilre no 

^ri^peeiiia- 

tSoit* Im^^ abown^ we trust^ Mh^ we innre oo w«tt^■sed^^ 
fidenoJb or t»ea]. But we profess, ui- (be fiat place* nii entire 
. < linbelief in all projects for reg«Dcrattii^ mankind, andl- gvv- 

• jlnpr w new eharacteif^to fotnre generations, by cen»in< trite 
■or faEDtastic sobemes edncation. In the next place, wehaive 
great ikwl^ wbefiier any thing material can be done towards 
the formaticm of oo^t^ character or habits, by any course of 
•early dtr ekmentary in^actloo, or any thing, in short, ^ that de- 
pjtnas on scbcx^aai^ pri^ptors ; And finally, we consider it as 

• ^ no wry gm^dinpcwtabc^er^ as to tl^ culture of the under- 

«tandhi(^ wbajt.i the Judies are to which the time of the pupils 
is prefei^)yt!^^nvote)^ in itech seminaries,-*-or in pursuit of what 
acquiremm# tli^ acquire habits of .attention, self-oommand, 
ana refi#ci|^ these Articles of unb^ic^ we 

suppose jaay.potbtoig, as we do not find that the extra* 

eapmiteS''^ li^.Oiifeitaremaking'tnBch way in the world. But 

. aalo^hec^bn^wb,';^ wtah to be indulged with a fow words 
of explanaliofi. 

Moral charw^r, principles, or character in genera], are not 
■fMmed by precepts inculcated at school, or by observafions 
' made, or experlenie collected in that narrow and artificial so- 

■ ctety,-^bat by the unconscious ad<q>tioii of the maxims and 
-practices that prevail among the free agents around us, and the 
spontaneous asdmUadbn of maimers and sentiments wbidh re- 
sults from this cont^on. The true measure of morality, to 
whfd> eyeiy man%is fwimarily and passively trained, is that of 

■ the age and couniry in which he lives, and the class and circle 
iof society -to whicb he belei^*- He.roay improve upon this, or 
deg^erate from it^ according to. the strmtgdi of bis reason, his 
passions, or tcniiptattons; bat this is tl^ fixed ^int, from 
wbidb these viuriationt ope c^icalated, and from whidh, in the 

; ipmat. majeo'ityof. easesi .they liever recede widely. The 
.-^saeiefyfic^ a sqhedl may have a litde share fai the adjustment of 
; this .lttewdii^,--4mt- its and trahiing scarcely any. 

' sotfiirnmte. aad-h^ the bay^.ip .their idle 

; wilt no doubt 
' pid.' Itrttiiiy eveii’iMi.w:6febted-. by- the master’s 
sofsir-es these -come under 
is 'ir^ulated, all 
as to the 

bl every 

aamefiiteee^of inoral«ty,-**emfBW 9gumt 
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and tliievihgf^ and^^tilteHajf, and exhort-* 

«d to be indartrjoMiit they are not 

enly taught tb<Me'doiMiHt}|^ h4rt4hty areaU »««»&' geii^raliy« of 
dMw truth. . They^ikndw ,ii»4i «Dougb what i» rignt and what is 
yfffOlig — and why Uiii^ ace called the one or the other. ’What 
theydo not know, is the tnie praodcal extent ofthefastakies whkh 
would be ineanred by doing wrong-«ah'd the advantasesihat saay 
be secured by doing right. JButii' is entirely according to th<ur 
views of these» that their power or i^sposttioD to resist tempta- 
tion can be measured}— or, in oilier wcs^]| their moral character 
and moral conduct^ Now, under' the artificial ^is-ii^ine and 
arrangements of a sidiodi, these pcmalties and adVanttk^s never 
exist m the same proportion as in the naturajU iror^ ; and* in 
spite of all the cunning contrivances thi|it>Jna^'^^<i,4;e^ied to, 
are known all the while to the boys not ^ mdst inihat {Mropor- 
tioD. Wrong, on die whole, is cVwl^ se- 

verely puatsbed, and merit much ^inore' ceiwnly signally 
rewartM, in these seminaileB^fieian oat of them' -and ^OD^n 
the conduct of the boys,, hrii^e snbyected to i^is dismpUne^ 
may consequently be accommodated tp its Severer roIe% ^ey 
know per^tly well that a greater- latitude is habitually assum- 
ed by those who are not sul^ect to- it, and sqtwre their notidns 
of morality and purposes of general conduct by the standard 
of the Jree agents, and not of the subjects to ahthority around 
Uiem. Even if it could be .supposed that they were kept under 
any deludon in this respect woile at school, and really bdieved 
tliat there was no other practical standard of morality than that 
which was there estabUsned, it is pla'm that this illusion would 
be dissipated as socm as theyenfei^ the world, and that the 
discovery would. probably tend ^^disoredit rather than to eon- ' 
firm that part of their Mrly training which was in conformity 
with more aatural.fneximv' . > x, 

Some ^ men, bold and vigormH tmder^aading, may 
found their mprdity on i^eeUoo^ 'and> ire^^ th^r oen^ct 
by priiud!^ thoroi^hll^ dmghed mid digest- 

ed into asyitetm < Thi% howeyeiv never hmeo In early 
]ife-->;end% fiir tbogrimter itambm%^ imeameives any 
tronifie ah^t dm matters hut are i^idedk’ in: ^eir nmiont and 
their acdons, by that practae^ sttttKhiriih ^ tbe::gmmral opinion 
of their eqaels and ttHdr snini. mq|eHjeaice of . emiseqnencest to 
. whidt we have tdiai|d|r limV In ikunt of &c^ always 

follow tfadr lottoutmth. and yiald.tb ,th^ ptuiutmst as far as it 
is mfis, or nqt pltunly toOdp^s the only real check 

. pains of if is quite 
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plain, hotrever^ tliftt these consequences and idiese deterring 
pains are <ifi£feren^ both in amount and in certainty, !n< 
the ardfit^ society of the best regulated schotd, and in the 
common woiid**-tbat world from wmch the boys came when 
they went to school, to which they must return when th^ leave 
it, and of which they have all the time such glimpses and spe>‘ 
eainens as to keep them perfectly in mind mat it is the only 
real world by which their conduct is to be judged, and their 
place among their fellows determined. 

While this is the case, it really seems quite idle to expect that 
any pmnanent effect on ^e moral character will ever be produc- 
ed, either by the precepts or the constrained practices of a school. 
In so far as those ere merely coincident with the great course 
of tnuning, which the general opinions and practices of the 
world is impodqg on all who live in it, they may be regarded as 
merely indiffeirmit. In so far as they differ from, or outgo that 
^neral training, it seems impossible to suppose that th^ should 
produce either habits or sentiments tliat will outlast the con- 
straint in which they originate hud we might as reasonably 
expei^ the pupils of such seminaries, to go on ail their lives 
rising at five, and going to bed at nine, as to find them generally 
adhering to a more ri^d and exact observance of morality 
tiian prevails among their natural associates in the world, in 
virtue of any doctrines or practices that had been imposed on 
them at school. 

On these and on other grounds, we profess to set the least 
possible value on the effects of institutes and arrangements for 
teaching a patent morality at schools; and aiw persuaded that the 
best that can be said of toe elaborate contrivances and ingenions 
machinery that have been resorted to for this purpose, is that 
they do no barm, and produce no permanent eiaect whatsoever ; 
—so that the year after the boy has left the school, he will be 
precisdy in the same stat^ as to actual and proqsective vice and 
virtue, asif be had been all the time at home, or in the hands of 
aome old foshioned preceptor, who used no contrivances at ail, 
and adopted no precautions but such as common sense and 
ccunmon sfiectidn must prompt to every one in his situaUon. 

8o iiiu<^ fiur our sc^nxeism as to the effects of moral training 
in schools. As to inteUectu^ cnltnre again, it goes this length, 
— all that is really worth caring i^ot in early education 
bei^ the regular exerdse of the faculties^ it is no great mat- 
ter in the qei^idtian of what kinds of knowledge they are so ex- 
and dia$i^ is scarcefy worth while to dispute about the 
relate veins and utility of any one study that con be adept- 
mei^ m compared witb any other. Systems 
3 
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of education, it should always be remembered, can be of use 
only to ordinary minds, and in ordinary situations : For, not 
only will Genius always develope itself, but wherever strong mo- 
tives exist for the cultivation of any branch of knowledge, it 
will infallibly be cultivated, — and that whether this motive 
consist in a peculiar natural propensity for the study, or in 
some accidental circumstance that has made it a requisite for 
professional advancement, or a necessary tool for the work of 
ambition, cupidity, or any other strong passioiu These mo- 
tives, however, can scarcely have much force in very early life ; 
and if there be an habitual course of education established in 
any country, it must obviously be independent of such con- 
siderations. Now, after reading and writing, about the prece- 
dency of which rational men will not dispute, vre profess to hold 
it as a matter of great indifference to what branch of study the 
attention of boys is primarily directed, — and think Greek and 
Latin really as good as any thing else. 

It is very true that the knowledge of those languages is not of 
itself indispensable, or very certainly useful for most of the im- 
portant pursuits or enjoyments of liic ; and it is also true, that 
more than half of those whose chief occupation they, form for 
five or six years, never acquire any comfortable use of them, 
and have apparently but little pleasure or profit from the know- 
ledge they have been trying to acquire. But then, in the cqurse 
of these laborious and apparently unprosperous attempts, they 
have almost iufalUbly acquired those habits of spontaneous and 
continued attention — of methodical observation and memory — 
of abstraction and generalization, and even in sonic degree of 
taste, judgment, and invention, which are not only useful, but 
in reality indispensable for any serious occupation^ and that in^ 
all probability as easily and quickly as they could iutve been ac- 
quired by any other course of application. It is plain, however, 
that it is in the acquisitioivof these habits that the main benefit 
of education consists; and, whatever teaches them most effec- 
tually, is the best course of education. 

Without entering at all into the idle dispute as to the 
uses and advantages of classical learning in general, it is but 
fair to state, that it can never be justly considered as limit- 
ed to a! mere acquaintance with the words of a foreign lan- 
guage, but necessarily impprts the acquisition of a good deal of 
historical and geographical knowledge, and a pretty exten- 
sive acquaintance with some of the best specimens of clo- 
(juciicc, reasoning and anecdote, that are }’et to be found in the 
world. It is quite absurd, too, to suppose that, in any modpm 
scheme of education, the ottention of the pupil is cxclusiioety 
directed to the study of those languages, or that there is not, in 
' VOL. XLI. NO. 82. X 
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rpality, time enough for tlie simultaneous ao<]uisltion of any 
other accomplishment. There is no seminary, we believe, in 
these kingdoms, public or private, where the classical tongues now 
possess any such monopoly ; and it is matter of notoriety, that 
they arc almost always conjoined with the study of arithmetic, 
French, mathcmiitics, and drawing, anil generally with some 
history, natural philosophy and metaphysics, or theology, be- 
sides a sufficient institution in the accomplishments of dancing, 
horsemanship, fencing, and other gymnastics. There is time 
enough, we find, lor making a reasonable })roficicncy in all 
those studies, languages included, between that period of life 
when mere play begins to become irksome to the cxjianding ia- 
tcllcct, and tlio period when the task of instruction and the 
duty of siiperinlcndancc can be safely brought to a close. For 
those who arc not obliged ti> earn their subsistence by bodily 
labour as soon as their pliysical slvengili is at all matured, it is 
plainly expedient that all this interval should bo devoted to the 
acquisition of knowledge, or rather of good intellectual habits 
and exercises — and it lias alwaj-s appeared to ns, that any oc- 
cupation which led to ihe cultivation of such habits, was iiear- 
ly as good as any other ; and that the choice miglil safely be 
left either to the restlessness of the present, or the wisdom of 
the last generation. 

The study of the ancient Ianguage«, as now conducted in 
all good schools, setmis to us quite as fit to exorcise the at- 
tention, the incixioiy, and the powers of analysis, combina- 
tion and taste, as any other study that can Ijc suggested. In 
itself, indeed, we do not know that it is entitled to a pre- 
ference over many other studies. Kiit so long as a certain 
knowledge of these tongues is generally considered as the badge 
of a liberal education, wc apprehend that it is cu/iilM to a pre- 
ference. The error, if it be an error, is not in those who ori- 
ginally planned or now persist in that mode of education, hut 
in the body of intelligent society', which reijuires from all w^jl 
bred persons a knowledge which no other education can supply. 
In this sense, no knowledge is so truly useful ruul iiuliqicnsablo 
as tliat of Greek anil Luiin ; since, wiibout it, a man can scarce- 
ly take his place in the ranks of polite and intelligent society, or, 
at least, must bo continually exposed to mortifications ofthc most 
awkward description. Accompanied and di versified as the classical 
training of our youth now is with so many other pursuits, what is 
there, we would ask, tliat wji could substitute for it with advantage 
as the staple of the complex education ? Would it roallv do 
any good to leave out our grammars anil dictionaries, and teach 

of IS to parrot over the names of plants or minerals or 
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aervatinn ? Is it at all more likely that a i^rcater part of boys so 
educated would turn out botanists and {ideologists — than our 
schools now turn out of Greek scholars ? Would their knowledge 
be more likely to fall in with their after occupations in life? 
Would it be half so producible in society? Would it not be much 
more likely to make them awkward from the feeling of its useless- 
ness, or conceited from a notion of its rarity ? And is it not trucy 
on the whole, lliat most of those acquisitions, depending in great 
part on mere memory or manual dexterity, do, in point of fact, 
give less exercise to the intellectual faculties, and cultivate less 
efleetually those habits that lead to their social development, 
than the old, monkish, traditionary study of the classics, 
wliich the Chrcslornnfhs of the present day Jiold in so sleiuler 
reverence.? We have no sort of horror at ianovalion, and 
rallicr like trying experiments: — But we have a coji'.ideriii.de dis- 
tru.it of all wlio pretend to make discovcrie.s in morals and edu- 
cation. We suspect vehemently that the faculties will dcvelope 
themselves, with nearly equal rapiditj’^ and snvene.ss, iiudt'r antf 
rational sy.stcm of training from boyhood to manhood; .uitl are 
very much tempted to believe, that all the real inij)rovoaients 
lhal have been made in education amount only to this, not 
that the boys become sooner men, or wiser men, but that they 
have more i>lay, or less useless suHering, in the course of the 
transition. 

In our view of the matter, then, the only matciial improvQ- 
mcnls in ICducatitm will be found to resolve into saving ot' mo- 
ney, — saving of time, — and saving of suffering, t»i the children, 
or to their teachers. The first two branches, .and they are in that 
view of incalculable importance, relate chiefly to the lower 
cla.sHCs of society ; but it is curious to see how Hity all lun into 
each otiicr. Ttio expense of education i.s saved chicliy by sav- 
ing the (ivie employed in it; and as the great source of snj/ir- 
is in the prolongation of irksome and useless restraints, thi;i 
also i.s relieved by the same contrivance. Consilleretl abstract- 
ly, however, the objects of the three classes of improvements are 
no doubt distinct, and the means t:tken to attain them may bo 
shortly described as follows. Money is saved mainly by teach- 
ing faster, but in no small degree also by enabling one master 
effectually to teach a greater number of child rou, — an end 
which is accomplished by making the more advanced and in» 
telligcnt of the children teach the rest, — by tbeir distribution into 
classes, and by an enlightened system of reports by the moni- 
tors, aiul constant inspection by the master. I'he object is 
farther promoted, by great saving in the use of book.s .and other 
implements, as by writing the lessons on slates, or bhick boarils^ 
—forming letters in sand, or with chalk,— 'and other ingeniou* 
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contrivances. The economy of time is chiefly effected by mak- 
ing tJjc pupils really work all the time they are in school, in- 
instead of sitting idle and wretched, to learn habits of inatten- 
tion while the others are employed, — by making their tasks 
short, and the changes of employment frequent, — and by re- 
ducing the elementary instruction to the greatest possible sim- 
plicity, anti making the progress to more complicated opera- 
tions at once gradual and incessant. The diminution of suflering, 
however, is the most important, and was, till very lately, the most 
necessary of ail those improvements ; for, in spite of the sentimen- 
tal sayings we constantly meet with about the felicity of school- 
boy's, we are persuaded that there was a great deal of mis^ery 
most unnecessarily inflicted in that course of education. The 
abominable practice of keeping boys shut up in school for five 
or six hours, who had often learned and said ail they had to 
learn or say in as many minutes, was almost universal ; and, 
taken together with the cruel and degrading punishments, and 
the fear of them, — the cumbrous uniformity of progress impos- 
ed on a large botly, alike distressing to the clever by its slow- 
ness, pnd to the null by its rapidity, — the long- continued mo- 
notony of the leading occupations, — the despotic authority of 
the master, unbroken by any intermediate body, and naturally 
aggravated, therefore, by the existence or the suspicions of fa- 
vouritism and antipathy, and the absurd system of formal at 
least, and apparent tyrantiy, often established among the boys 
themselves, which, though generally innoxious, was unspeakably 
grievous to many gentle spirits, — ^madc altogether a sad inroad 
on the enjoyments of this naturally happy period of existenee, 
and threw some deep shades across the brightness of this boyish 
Elysium. 

Most of these evils, however, have been greatly mitigated, 
and many of them entirely cured, in the recent practice of most 
of our respectable seminaries. But we must say, that we have 
neither seen any where so good a system of suggestions for 
their entire abolition, nor beard of any actual establishment 
where they have been so thoroughly excliulcd, as in the obser- 
vations that are made, and the practices that are tlescribcd, in 
the volume before us. We ought perhaps to follow the ex- 
ample of the ingenious author, in beginning with a clear ac- 
count of the practice; but we think it is fairer to him to pie- 
mise the few following observations, in which he sets forth his 
claim to a candid hearing and a favourable interpretation, in a 
manner which we are confident will bespeak the respect and 
attention of all intelligent readers. 

^ No topic of complaint Js more common among professional men, 
than that of ignorant interference. The pbyrician Inveiglis against 
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quacks ; the attorney H^nically thanks the author of Every Man 
his own Lawyer/" for the increase of litigation ; and the public teaclK^r, 
when postered with hints and objections, sighs at (be recollection of 
the implicit confidence with which parents of the last generation in- 
trusted their offspring to the experience of his predecessors. 

^ But professional men should not forget that some of the most 
eminent of their number were intruders ; — that John Hunter did not 
sit down to stuJy anatomy, until be had passed many years at the car- 
penter’s bench ; — that Erskine had served both in the army and the 
navy, before he became a lawyer ^—and that Joseph Lancaster, who 
has so much improved the machinery of elementary education, long 
exercised the trade of a basket- maker* 

* Still the professional man, though not bound to follow implicitly 
the siiggf\stions of his friends, ought by no means to turn a deaf ear 
to them ; for a valuable hint may be tbrow'n out by one who would 
in vain attempt to form a system. Long familiarity will ever tend to 
render us insensible to many imperfections, which are at once de- 
tected by the unpractised ; and the bystander*s want of skill is often 
more than compensated by his freedom from prejudice. Mental 
habitudes are at least as powerful as those of the body, and not at all 
more visible to their possessors. If Sir Joshua Reynolds carefully lis- 
tened to the criticisms of children, few men, we conceive, would be 
degraded by giving sonic moments of their attention to even the ca- 
sual remarks of those whose opinions are unfettered by system. * 

‘ We claim no praise for the candour of our opinions, as wc have 
in some degree taken them upon compulsion ; for we have found, 
that while lew have hitherto presumed to discuss with their physician 
the correctness of his prescriptions, and still fewer to follow their le- 
gal adviser through all the mazes of his practice, every one considers 
him^eli', as a matter of course, a complete adept in the science of 
education ; and it has been for some time held as an axiom/ that the 
only good reason for sending children to school, is W'ant of time on 
the part of the parent for their instruction at home. We doubt if a 
man could be found in the three kingdoms, sufHcieutly vain to make 
a similar avowal with respect to the repair of his old shoes. Si\( h 
being the state of public opinion^ we have found it convenient to 
bring our own ideas on the subject as near to it as possible ; but al- 
though, as we have shown, something has been accomptislied in this 
way, much remains to be done ; for we have never succeeded in rid- 
ding ourselves of the prejudice, that it is one thing to have learnt, 
and another to be able to teach ; that it is very possible to possess 
vast stores of knowledge without being able to impart them, even to 
the w'illing and anxious pupil ; and that to fix the volatile, stimulalc 
the sluggish, and overcome the obstinate, demands an acquaintance 
with the human mind, not quite innate, nor likely to be gamed wiih^ 
out some experience. ' pp, 70-73. 

‘ We arc told (and, after what we have said, wc ought, not per^ 
hups 10 deny the position,) that the bystander bce&i most of the game ; 
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but wc venture humbly to suggest, that Iks cannot possess ll»is supe- 
riority, unless he be so placed as to see the whole board ; for if his 
view of part of it be intercepted by a head or an elbow, he will be 
very likely to form erroneous conclusions. A good player will sacri- 
fice many a choice move, because he cannot spare a particular piece 
from its place ; but if the spectator he so situated that he cannot see 
the reason of the dclcniion, he will be very likelj to attrib'ile to in- 
advertence, that which is the result of dicptr investig jtion than his 
own. In like manner, we have often had parts of oiu ])lan the sub- 
ject of criticism, from which we could readily have dt limb'd them, 
if we could have entered into an examination cd' the w hole i n stem ; 
but th’s is not to be done in the short time which a teacliLr can sub 
tract from his labours for the purpose of oral explanation. 1'his lull 
investigation we are about to coinmcncc: wel.a\c already laid be- 
fore our readers an exposition of our menus. ’ pji, T.)-7<). 

The school, which contains about 100 boys from nine to s( \en- 
tcenycai*', of age, has been csiabliihcd since JSfS inuhi the 
cliargc of Mr T. W. Hill, the head master, assisted by three 
of his sons and four other teachers. The most rematUable, and 
perhaps the most (juc®tioiiable fcatuic in its constitution, i-. the 
adtiiii''sion of the boy» themselves into a share of the govern- 
ment, and the creation of an elective legislatinc', judic iary, and 
cxocutnc among them, in all the forms of law. 'J'lic law , 
'ivhich extend to every thing but the hours and species of tc'ach- 
ing, are enacted by a committee elected by the boys tlietnsclvos, 
but me nut finally of authority till they obtain tbe as'-ciU ol 
the head master. This •■amc committee also np}>c<int'> a chair- 
man, and secretary, and keeper ofihc records; — and then a judge 
and magistrate, an attorney-genei al, a shcrifli a clerk, and two 
constables. In order to maintain these officers in a tine depend- 
ence on their constituents, the founders of the Ila/elwood con- 
stitution have gone even beyond the advocates of annual parha- 
mentP, aticl limited the endurance, both of the legislative com- 
mittee and all (he judicial officer?, to one month. All ollinccs 
are tried by a jury of six boys, presided by the jtulge; and a 
regular record is kept of the proceeding. The conMublcs ami 
magistrate are bound to give information of every eh limpieney, 
and to carry the sentences — which the master, liowever, can al- 
ways mitigate or remit — into execution. The punishments con- 
sist occasionally in a short imprisonment, but chielly in the for- 
feiture of cei tain counters which form the currency of the s^pol, 
and are canted by various sorts of merit, and by voluiit|||||l la- 
bour. 

^^.This rystern of currency may be said to form the second 

^T^^rat peculiarity of this institution. They ate originally issiu'd 

,,vby the ddicient teachers a.* rewards, cithci for gtncial exycl- 
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Ience> or more commonly for spontaneous exercises, or work 
done for the express purpose of earning them ^ and their use is 
to enable those who incur penalties to discharge them, in this 
way, out of the fruits of their former dcservings ; or, if not ex- 
hausted in that less creditable way, to purchase general rank in 
school, or even holidays, and half holidays, in cei taiii situations. 
The work by which tnis valuable currency is to be acrjnircd, is 
left entirely to the choice of the boys themselves; every proof 
of voluntary exertion, in any way within the line of their studies, 
being thus rewarded to some extent or other — though the value 
set upon it is left to the discretion of the teachei — subject, how- 
ever, to an appeal to the legislative committee. The rlesire to 
obtain these counters, or marks, as they are called, is said by 
Mr Hill to be ve>y great — prudent boys, be assures us, are ne- 
ver without several hundreds of them, and some can even count 
their riches by thousands. The number to be forfeited lor mty 
common fault or negligence is settled by the law ; the mulct lor 
any cdfence tried by jury, is of course assessed by their verdict. 
Hcliiu]ucnts who have no marks to liquidate their lines, arc de- 
tained in the .school-room, and obliged to rise earlier in the morn- 
ing ihnu' the rest. If they seem hardened or desperate in their 
insolvency, they are handed over to some of the elder hoys, who 
urge and lielp them to work, till their allairs are somewhat retriev- 
ed. Besides this vulgar currency, which is chiclly of^’iisc to mea- 
.sure and pay olV the consecpicnces of transgressions, there is 
another, which is used only and purely for the reward of merit, 
though capable, like the other, of accumulation, aml conversiou 
into all kinds of a<lvantages.-^This is the authors account <»f it. 

' Besides the counters already mentioned, rewards of another de- 
scription are given, which w'C call premial marks : these can onb he 
obtained by [)roductioas of the very best quality, and, unlike the pe- 
nal murks, are strictly personal ; that is, they cannot be translccc^d 
from one boy to another : with a certain number of them, a boy may 
purchase for himself an additional holiday, which can be obtained 
by no other means ; and in the payment of {lenaities, they may be 
commuted at an established rate for penal marks. To prevent unne- 
cessary interference in the arrangements of the school, the purchase 
of holiday witli premial marks is confined to a certain afternoon in 
each w'cek, when any one who is able may obtain liis liberty. But 
an inducement to save their premial marks is olfered to the boys by 
making them the means of procuring tank. Thus once and some- 
times twice in every half year, (aecotding to the number of w'eeks 
from vacation to vacation), the first place is put up to auction, and 
given to the boy who is willing to sacrifice for it tlie greatest num- 
ber of premial marks : the second place is then sold in the same man- 
ner, and ao on. By these means the possession of preniUi marks is 
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made to bear upon the determination of th^ priaes ; and so pbvrerful 
is 'the motive thus created, that we 6nd, on an examination of the 
accounts, that a boy of fourteen, now in tlie school, although con* 
stantly in the possession of marks amply sufficient to obtain a holiday 
per week, has bought but three quarters of a day’s relaxation dur- 
ing the whole of the last year. The same boy, at a late arrange- 
ment, purchased his place on the list by a sacrifice of marks, suffi- 
cient to have obtained for him twenty-six half days’ exemption from 
the labour and confinement of the school. ’ pp. 28, 29. 

Upon this part of the system we have not a great deal to 
say. At first sight we were disposed to treat tliis popular le- 
gislature, in which one of the teachers is always entitled to sit, 
and these solemn jury-trials, where the veto of the master can 
always render the verdict inoperative, as but feeble and puerile 
attempts to disguise that actual despotism which seems inse- 

E arable from all such establishments. We begin, however, to 
ave other thoughts when we are assured, that the teacher has 
often been left in a minority in the legislative committee ; that 
though almost all the laws, and changes in tlie laws, have origi- 
nated with the boys, the master has never once had occasion to 
interpose his vetOi or even to hesitate about his assent ; and that, 
in the innumerable verdicts that have been submitted to him in 
the last seven years, there have not been more than five or six 
from which he was inclined to dissent. There is something child- 
ish, no doubt, in the fine names of Legislators, Judges, and At- 
toriieys-General, under the sanction of which, boys of thirteen or 
fourteen proceed to investigate into the delinfjuency of coming 
too late into school, pocketing a stray pencil, or breaking an as- 
sociate’s bat ; and we confess we do not much believe either that 
offences are more effectually prevented by this splendid upi>a- 
ratt48, or that the performers in tliese masquerades are eilner 
trained by them * to any extraordinary perfection of morality, 
or fitted for the exercise ®f such high functions as arc lierc anti- 
cipated, in actual life. In these respects, we must take leave to 
consider Mr Hill's judicial establishments as little better than 
harmless pageants, with which the boys may be very innocent- 
ly amused, and at which grown men may very well be permit- 
ted to smile. In another view, however — (though we could 
wish at all events to see the ridicule of the fine names done 
away)— his contrivances may be of higher utility. By soften- 
ing the rigour of the master’s authority, and giving the boys 
an interest in the maintenance of that discipline against which 
they are naturally inclined to murmur, they probably render 
the situation of TOtli more comfortable ; and remove all that 
liuftering which arises from dread of severity or belief of par- 
tiality OQ tliQ gne part, and from consciousness of unpopularity 
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on the otlier. It is one splendid testimony in favour -of this, 
new system of discipline, that under it all corporal, and indeed 
all degrading punishments, have been found uiniecessiuy ; and 
tliat perfect ortler and regularity have been maintained without 
any other infliction than a very little e.r/ra confinenienl, tempo- 
rary incapacity from ollices of honour, and the forIi*iture of 
certain sums of the currency we have a!re:uly dcscribe<l. 

As to the establishment of that currency, or the coining into 
permanent anil exchangeable tokens the whole value of all 
kinds of school merit, the idea, we confess, appears to us ex- 
tremely ingenious ; and as we ai'e here assuret! that it works 
admirably in practice, we are inclined to give ?dr Hill great 
credit for the invention. It has no dimbt, at first sight, the 
air of being too troublesome and artificial ; but this, we are 
aware, is an impression that the description of any new me- 
thod for accomplishing a familiar object is always apt to cre- 
ate. As it tends to equalize, and indeed to confound, in the 
ultimate results, all the different kinds of excellence that may 
be aimed at, it has been found projier to keep an exact register 
of every boy’s fiiilurcs and successes in every different branch 
of study, from inspection of which his friends can at once as- 
certaiji in w'liat ilcpartments he has made most proficiency, and 
m wliat he is defective. 

The boys perform all the different movements which the 
changes of their occupations I'equire, in a regular step, to 
the sound of music, which they themselves perform. Tliere 
is .some foppery, we think, in this, though it is harmless 
enough ; and if it amuse the boys, better than harmless. 
They are taught English Grammar — Latin and Greek — 
French — Arithmetic — Mathematics and Surveying — Geogra- 
phy — Elocution — Composition and History — and tlie method 
of teaching in all these seems to us excellent. The system of 
monitors, and division into classes, is carried fully into pructicei 
and with many original observances. The ta.sks are all short, 
and changed with singular frequency. They are seldom half 
an hour at any one work — and such as attend all the classes 
seem to change, their occupations twelve or fifteen times in the 
course of the tlay. They have abundance of plny>titne — and 
all manner of exercises and amusements. There is a printing 
press, at which they print a magazine of their own composition, 
and various other little things;— such of them as chuse are in- 
structed'in music — though they sehlom practise many minutcB 
at a time. There is an excelient account, in the volume be» 
lure us, of the particular process of instruction in each of the.so 
(i^p^rimeuts. But w'e cannot now aii^rd to abstract it. The 
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author is very zealous for what he terms * the natural method * 
of teaching languages, by translations and exact repetitions, 
synthetically, — instead of the analytical method of grammars 
and vocabularies. But though zealous, he is perfectly reason- 
able, and does not ascribe to this method the miraculous pow- 
ers that are claimed for it, wo find, by Mr Hamilton and Mr 
Hall — of whose pretensions, as well as M. Dufief’s, we hope 
soon to be able to give a more particular account. At present, 
we think it better to place before our readers a few extracts 
from our author’s excellent observations on the molives by which 
boys may be induced voluntarily to prosecute their studies. 

* Leaving' out of consideration, ’ he observes, ‘ the motive of sym- 
pathy, of which we have already spoken, they may be arranged 
under five heads : Love of knowledge — love of employment — emu- 
lation — ^liope of reward — and fear of punishment. We have placed 
them in what appears to us to be the order of their excellence. Some 
of our readers may perhaps think that emulation stands too low in 
the scale ; for it is common and very natural to suppose, before a 
trial of the experiment, that emulation alone is a motive sufficient to 
overcome all obstacles, and carry the student to the goal of his des- 
tination without suffering him ever to flag in his course. But emu- 
lation is a stimulus, and it is in the very nature of stimuli to lose 
their power when constantly employed. Indeed such a state of ex- 
citement, as in the absence of all other motives would be sufficient 
to produce the desired effect, would be too powerful fur the human 
mind to bear for any length of time. It may be very useful as a 
temporary expedient, and the skilful instructor may sometimes find 
it accord with his views to blow up a vivid flame for a particular pur- 
pose, but he must be aware that extraordinary exertion is always fol- 
lowed by extiaordinary languor. ' pp. 92, 93. 

After some veiy judicious remarks on the effects of rewards 
and punishments, he proceeds — 

‘ The best means of exciting a love of knowledge will be readily 
discovered, if we reflect a few momeiKs on the origin of knowledge 
itself. Every acquisition would at first be made from an imiucdiatu 
view of utility. No man would undergo the trouble of investigat- 
ing the nature of plants, unless he, or his friends, stood in need of 
their medicinal virtues. The motions of the heavenly bodies were 
first observed by sailors and husbandmen. As mankind became ci- 
vilized, a prospect of advantage more and more distant sufficed to 
induce their exertions ; still that prospect, though remote, was vi- 
sible, and beguiled the toilsomenesss of the road. But in the pre- 
sent state of education, the young traveller is expected to set out with- 
out having the most distant idea of the end of his journey, or the 
cause for which he travels ; for how can he, by any vigour of iutui- 
imagine the future fund of pleasure and profit which is 
to him from committing to memory “ Ptopria mari- 
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bus i ” or from poring into the mysteries of long division, with a 
dirty slate before him, and the Jrustum of a pencil, half an inch 
long, in his fingers, heaping one set of figures upon the ghosts of 
their predecessors ? 

* We commence arithmetic with easy questions, the scope and u- 
tility of which the little pupil can readily comprehend. Every child 
at once feels that he has made an important and valuable acquisition, 
when he has learned how to calculate all the various little problems 
which may be constructed respecting his tops and marbles, their prices 
and their comparative value. It is of little consequence whether these 
questions are carefully arranged or not ; their being miscellaneous 
will only more agreeably exercise the mind of the scholar, if care is 
taken tltat the simple operations, the multiplying and dividing, the 
subtracting and adding, are not of themselves too difficult. 

‘ There is almost always a reason for every custom, which renders 
it eligible at the time of its establishment. That of commencing with 
mechanical operations partly arose, we conceive, from the difficulty 
which instructors found in teaching their pupils to extract the num- 
bers from a question, and to place them so os to be worked by the 
arithrnetical machinery. With the assistance of our cluiiking-boarcls 
and classes, wc have conquered this difficulty. If no boy of tlic class 
can state the question, the master does that without loss of time, 
which by the common mode is done after a period of idleness — ho 
goes through the statement himself. By united efforts the problem 
is answered before the mcaniug of the question, anil the curiosity ex- 
cited by it, have faded from the mind of the learner. Another «pies- 
tion is immediately given ; practice soon presents every difficulty in 
every variety ; the young scholar begins gradually to see the use uiul 
value of signs, and daily exercise renders the increasing lines of num- 
bers easily manageable.’ pp. 100, 101. 

* All the operations of Surveying arc, by the same feeling of utility, 
joined to the love of imitation, rendered extremely pleasant to boys ; 
nor is their enjoyment lessened by the necessity of performing their 
labours in the open air. Thus engaged, they feel that they are em- 
ployed in real business, and have an opportunity of measuring their 
attainments with those of men. Many of their former studies an- at 
once brought into use ; they now sec the reason for an accurat** u»;- 
quaintance with the laws of numbers and spaces. To a familiarity 
with arithmetic, mensuration, and trigonometry, they must join the 
manual facility of constructing maps and plans ; they exercise their 
discretion, in choosing points of observation ; they learn expertness 
in the use, and care in the preservation of instruments ; and, above 
all, from this feeling that they are really at work, they acijuirc that 
sobriety and steadiness of conduct, in which the elder sciioolbo}’ is 
so often inferior to his less fortunate neighbour, w-ho has been remov- 
ed at an early age to the accompting bouse.’ pp. 10.", 104. 

‘ I’roin tlas very simple and well known truth, the teacher may de- 
11(0 an impoTSant Icfcson. He may learn the advantage of practiuil 

a 
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illustration : he will 6nd that his time is well employed in showing his 
pupils many things which they might otherwise think they would as 
well imagine for themselves. We should advise him to provide him- 
self with the various weights, commonly spoken of, and the measures 
of content and of length. Let him portion oiF upon his play-ground 
with a laAd'chain, a rood, and, if the extent be sufficient, an acte. 
Let his pupils, when they read history, be furnished w'ith maps to 
trace the routes of armies t let them be shown plans of towns ; plates 
exhibiting the variations of costume which distinguish one people 
from another ; or at least let them have access to tliese latter docu- 
ments (as they might very justly be called) in the library of the 
School ; and then so -very delightful is it to boys to fix and verify 
their ideas by means of the senses, that much knowledge will be 
gained in this way by the pupil, w'ithout any other care on the part 
of the' master, than to furnish him with the rct^uisite opportunity. 
Indeed, we have sometimes wondered that instructors have not nturc 
fully availed themselves of the multiplicity of little works which the 
press almost daily issues, to furnish their scholars with a fund of en- 
tertainment and useful general information ; which has so great a 
recommendation as that of didusing itself among them, without call- 
ing for exertion on the part of the master. ’ pp. 118, 119. 

These citations may suffice to give our readers a notion of 
the spirit of sagacity and practical wisdom in which the book is 
written ; and we can now scarcely afibrd to extend them. The 
author discusses very largely the Question of public and private 
educaUon ; and decides, on the whole, in favour of the former, 
on grounds which are frequently original, and always stated 
with equal candour and force. In the case of domestic educa- 
tion, he observes, that it is always more difficult to enforce obe- 
dience to any rule, — 

* Because the child perceives that no one but himself is subjected to 
its coercion. How much more easy is the obedience of the school- 
boy ? Instead of finding himself alone — set apart from the family 
for submission to rules, to which others pay no attention, — he is a 
member of a large community, governed by one law, partaking of 
the same pleasures, and subjected to the same privations ; and if, in 
addition to that undeviating regularity which governs the schoolboy 
by the power of association, and that obedience of numbers which 
impels him by the love of imitation, we add the recollection, that he 
and his comrades enact their own laws, and that they have no force 
but by the consent of those who obey them, — their gall and bitter- 
ness evaporate, and the young legislator feels himself called upon for 

a proud submission,” and “ a dignified obedience. ” 'We have of- 
ten had boys brought td us with a character for rebellion worthy of 
a Wat Tyler, who, upon being put into the school, have subnoitted 
to the regulations, not only without a struggle against them, but ap- 
parently without a struggle with their own feelings. ’ pp. 196, 
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In like majnner he states, with equal truth and acuteness, 
that 

* To cut off children from all intercourse with servants is con- 
sidered by some authors a very important object ; and so it is, 
if it can be done without teaching them to despise their servants, 
or to consider them as an inferior race of beings ; of which we 
think there must be great danger in a private family. In a school, 
if the buildings are well arranged, opportunities for private com- 
munication may be readily prevented ; indeed the comparative small- 
ness of their number, and their full employment, necessarily preclude 
any great degree of intercourse, especially when the occupations of 
the pupils themselves are sufficient to hli up their time, and. supply 
their minds with subjects of interest. It is from the idle, and con- 
sequently dissolute, servants of the rich, that bad morals arc learnt. 
The laborious domestics of a school have neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion for the work of corruption. 

‘ The undue ideas of self-importance which a child must gain in a 
course of private education form a very powerful objection against it 
ill our minds- To be the object of constant attention, as the Einilt- 
us of llousseau must have been, would, without any vanity on his 
part, lead liitii into the error of supposing that himself and his edu- 
cation were the great business of the world ; especially if we take 
into account the cumbrous conspiracies (for we can calithcm by no other 
name) that were formed against him ; some of which the boy, unless 
he had been an idiot, must have discovered. In one instance, alt the 
neighbours and the bot/s o/* the street are trained to act against tho 
little urchin, who wanders out of his father’s house unaccompanied by 
his tutor. ’ pp. 200—202. 

We bliall finish our extracts with the following very just, 
and, to us, original observations. 

‘ Parents often mistake with regard to the powers of children ; 
sometimes they expect them to do what no child ought to he expect- 
ed to do, and sometimes they consider them quite incapable of per- 
forming ta^-ks to which they are fully competent. The disposition 
which they have to consider their own offspring as prodigies is often 
a source of great misfortune to the poor children ; and the parent, 
in the bitterne58 of disappointment, frequently places his child as far 
below the just estimate of his talent as be had fondly raised him a- 
bovc it. Godwin w'ell remarks, that the intense interest which a pa- 
rent feels in the improvement of bis offspring frequently renders hint 
totally unfit for the office of teacher. In fact, extreme attention is 
almost sure to counteract itself ; children cannot be manufactured in- 
to scholars. Education rather resembles agricxdture., and the tutor 
must take care that he does not fall into the error of plucking up 
the sprigs of knowledge which he has planted, in his anxiety to as- 
certain if they have taken root. 

^ In a school, a boy naturally dull may, by remaining fmr a very 
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long time in the lower classes, acquire a great deal of real informa- 
tion. We have seen instances of boys,' who entered with the repu-. 
tation of being idiots, and who were almost so in reality, rise in the 
course of time, by dint of an uninterrupted study of elements, to a very 
respectable station among their companions. We firmly believe that 
the patience of no individual on earth could have held out against 
the stupidity of these unfortunate children, if he had had no other 
objects to engage his attention : and if the boys themselves had at- 
tended their studies under the feeling that their teacher’s anxious eye 
was always watching their movements, we feel but little doubt that 
their minds would not have been in that state of perfect calmness, so 
necessary to the correct performance of any mental exercise by per- 
sons of-weak intellect. By studying with their juniors, they alwa}'s 
had the advantage of companionship occasionally tlicy found op- 
portunities of distinguishing themselves, and of tasting the pleasure 
of success. ’ pp. 208—2 1 0. 

On the whole, we think very favourably of this work — anti 
are inclined to augur well of the establishment, under the 
charge of its very intelligent author. On this, point, indeed, 
our own theoretical conclusions have been powerfully confirm- 
ed by the report of a very intelligent friend, who lately ihspect- 
cd the whole establishment in the most careful manner, and has 
kindly allowed us to see the note he made of his impressions at 
the time. By his permission, we are enabled to lay a part of this 
interesting document before our readers. After observing, ge- 
nerally, that he has no hesitation in saying that the scheme 
* works admirably in practice, ' be proceeds — 

* The most striking circumstance, perhaps, is the universal cheer- 
fulness, and the kindly terms which they are on with the masters. I 
had abundant opportunity of satisfying myself that this was sincere. 
There was also an air of hearty attention to their business, which 1 
never saw in any other school — no langour — no yawning — ^but all 
activity, and abstraction from every thing but the lesson. They 
all seemed to go about their work like persons who knew their 
business, and had no doubts about success ; and the frequent 
changes from topic to topic, kept this degree of animation always 
afloat. The various musterings, ringing of bells, music and march- 
ing, which certainly in the book appear a little like trifling and 
loss of time, are in practice excellently adapted to maintain good 
order, and are all performed so rapidly, that,- although I was 
quite familiar with the description, and was warned by the master 
from time to time what was going to be done, I could not, sometimes 
with the closest attention, follow 'these movements. In a written 
description, it will sometimes Jiappen that what in feet is the work 
nf ^enoment, and musf; be performed in some manner at every school, 
occtij^cs as much space,' and is as prominently put forward, as the 
eiocniinl instruction which these mere forms are but the preparation 
for. And 1 think it right to state, that after seeing tlie whole pro- 
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ceedings of a day, I am not avrarc that any of those musterings, and 
other arrangements, having punctuality as their object,* could be dis> 
pensed with without harm. The music consists of a band of twelve 
boys ; their instruments are (he same as those used by military bands ; 
and they play extremely well. The study of music, of drawing, ot 
fencing, and several other similar accomplishments, is quite volun- 
tary. The play hours of the boys is occupied partly in mere play, 
but chiefly in objects having some useful end in view. They have a 
printing press of their own, and publish a monthly magazine, em- 
bellished with etchings on copper, and lithographic prints, ail exe- 
cuted by the boys. Reports of their trials are given at length — the 
scliool discipline is canvassed— accounts of the expenditure of their 
funds arc drawn up in a businesslike manner, and, in short, the 
whole system is a curious epitome of real life. It is extremely im- 
portant to remark, that all this, being quite general, the every-day 
business of their lives, produces no coxcombry amongst the boys. 
They arc not converted, as I had apprehended they would be, into 
little men. They are still boys, but boys with heads and hands 
fully employed on topics they like. 

* They were all very neatly dressed^ and remarkably clean and 
tidy— all rosy and healthy looking, and merry as any children could 
be at home. The house is thoroughly ventilated — their library is 
well arranged and catalogued. It is managed, like every thing else, 
exclusively by the boys. Every body i^ allowed to propose any 
book for purchase, and the name is submitted to ^ cominittuc, who 
decide. ' 

Since the preceding pages were sent to the .press, we have 
had an opportunity of seeing a very interesting letter from Mr 
11. Hill to the gentleman witose notes we have just been ex- 
tracting, in which, in answ'er 'to his inquiries, he cominiiiii.- 
cates several pieces of information w'hich we think it material 
to lay before our readers, as supplementary to the slight sketch 
WQ have already given of the constitution of this academy. TTic 
following extract is characteristic, we think, of the true spirit 
of the .system ; and is well calculated to show it, in its strength to 
those who are disposed to admire — and in its weakness to those 
who incline to distrust. 

* The titular division of the school has been muoh improved sinqe 
we wrote. A boy, at entering the school, takes the name of Ward, 
and stands at the zero point in the scale of rank. A certain time 
of freedom from tasks is allowed him, in order that, by voluntary 
labour, he may entitle himself to a fund of marks to enable him to 
pay the fines to which he may become liable by the breach of the 
school regulations. The fund is always increased by the donations, 
which it is the established custom for the boys in the school to 
make to a new comer. Tliis custom is not grounded upon any 
law ; each individual gives what he pleases, without any coticert or 
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collection. The.^C advantages being given, the pupil is expected 
ever after to pay every fine the moment it is demanded ; and if he 
should iall into a state of insolvency, he is degraded into a Defector, 
and is obfiijed to work while other boys are at play, until the rewards 
for the labour so performed have enabled him to pay off his debts, 
and furnished him with a certain stock of marks to begin the 
world again with credit. This being accomplished, he again be- 
comes a Ward. If the new comer keeps his waidship unbroken for 
three months, he is raised to the title of Frank ; but a ward having 
once become a defector, mu<t keep his wardship unbroken for six 
months before he arrives at this honour. The privileges of a Frank 
are, that, under certain restrictions, he is entitled to take a 

short credit fnr the liquidation of his fines. Secontiltj^ He is ad- 
mitted to a superior pla\ ground, which the wards and defectors are 
•precluded from entering. Thirdltf^ The Franks have four holidays 
in the year, on each of which they take some pleasant excursion, 
the particular day and the route being determined by the majority. 
A Frank may lose his title, and become a defector, by insolvency, 
and must work up again, through the frrade of Ward ; but in con- 
sideration of his haring been once a Frank, his w^ardship is limited 
to three months. Franlcship unbroken for the space of a whole year 
creates the boy a Veteran Frank. His privileges are, exemption 
from bounds, and from several other restrictions to which all below 
him are subjected, A F^ank having made certain acquisitions, may 
be raised to the rank of Autarch. The election lies with the Con- 
ference, the Committee, and the previous Autarchs, either of which 
bodies has a veto* An Autarch, in addition to the rights of the Ve- 
teran Frank, is privileged from all fines ; but he receives no reward. 
The institution of Veteran Franks and Autarchs is very recent. At 
the close of the last session, among the 302 boys of which the 
school was composed, there w^ere 62 Franks, of whom, I believe, 25 
were veterans, and two Autarchs. The average number of defect- 
ors has been about three. •The proportion of Franks has regularly 
increased for some years. A boy being convicted before the Court 
of Justice, whatever his rank, becomes instantly a defector, 
must woik his way back to honours in the manner I have described. 

‘ The Court of Justice takes cognizance* only of bad acU ; but it 
has appeared to us that bad habits are a fair object of attack ; and 
now, whenever a boy is found to have acquired vicious habits of 
speaking, either with regard to grammar or accent, habits of slo- 
venliness, trifling, talkativeness, &c. he is summoned before the 
Committee, and the charge being proved, a weekly tax of marks 
is imposed upon him, which is levied until he is able to show, to 
the satisfaction of the Committee, that he is reformed. On the 
other hand, there is a^list of boys who have acquired a character for 
great personal neatness, and for their care of property. These boys, 
who are called Mimdi^ and are appointed by the Committee, arc 
atone intrusted with the more valuable works of the library, and are 
exempted from the daily inspection os to personal appearance. • 
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We Add only the following short passage, in which the 
sfthguine views Of the author unfold themVelves, in no untrotl^ 
Mnnlatiou of Milton’s noble < Tractate of Education, ’ as V> 
commodated to a large and generous instruction oC the b«Unr 
orders. 

* The only modification of the system as regards its adaptation to 
pupHs from the higher or ibtuer classes of society,* would grow out of 
the different eapenditure which might be made in the one case or the 
other. This expenditure might be applied in two ways ; Jirtt, in in- 
creasing the number and rank of the teachers ; and, eeeondl^. In fur- 
nishing the means of self instruction in great abundance, this de- 
partment of education seems to be generally under the curse of pais- 
perism. If it were placed on the liberal footing on which a geutlo- 
tnan puts his stables and dog-kennel, there would bo little to wish 
for ! Every school worthy of the name ought to have an ample 
brary ; there should be a good collection of philosophical apparatus!*' 
As this is eminently a manufacturing country, there ought to be a 
work' shop well supplied with tools and materials; and a Isbotatoty. 
There should also be a gymnasium ; and for the purposes of our system, 
where so much of the knowledge which the boys gain of language is 
Obtained through the drama, a permanent theatre would be a meat 
usefiil additidh to the usual buildings. There should be opportuni- 
ties for learning to ride, to swim, to row, to guide the sail-boatv {h 
short, no means of developing the hujman powers ought to be over- 
looked ; and all this might be accomplished at an expedse perfe«tl|r 
contemptible, if the numbers of the school were large. A thousand 
boys would command every advantage of this kind which the wildest 
imagination could wish for, at a cost per boy much less than the di- 
rect charges of any of our great schools, to say nothing of those in- 
direct expenses into which boys are almost driven for want of less 
costly and more rational means of relaxation. ’ 

, • 

To some of our readers we may d|bm to have dwelt too long 
bh so humble a subject. But the reach and vigour of Mr HtU^ 
speculations entitle his practice to no common attention {-—and 
we conceive we have done no more than our duty in endeavomr- 
iiig to fix the public attention on an experiment whi<fo, tf emi- 
nently successful, must lead to xaoet important consequences, and 
cannot now fail, whatever be its issue, to furnish valuable hints 
to all those engaged in the arduous business of Educatidn. 


vot» jthi, Ko. 82 . 
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Am, IV. 1* Jtottmal a Refsidenct in jtshiittfee* Bjr Jo* 
es^ai DupuiSy Ktiq. late ^hts Britannic MajpHty’a Envoy and 
Coosttl for that Kingdom. To vfAtch m jtrrfiwd^ uin AceautU 

S f the Origin and Causes the jn'isent IVar, 4to. Eon* 
on» 1824. 

^ . A Voyage to Africa ; including a Narrative of an Mmiassy 
to one ^ the interior Kingdtms, in the Year 1820. By 
Wn.i»AM HufTON, late Acting Consul for Ashantee. 6vo> 
1821. 

iTHiM these few years, a new power has appeared on the 
* ~ coast of Africa, and has recently l)egun to act a more 
conspicuous part than had formerly been ventured on by any 
lof the native states. We communicated some time ago to our 
readers the information respecting it, obtained by the mission 
of Mr Bowdich ; and expressed our opinion that its growing 
power, though attended with the usual features of violence 
end ambition, was, on tlm whole, a promising circumstance for 
the iraprovepiont of Western Africa. This opinion remains un* 
altered, by the deplorable events of which that cohst has since 
been the theatre. The publications before us prove, we think, 
completely, that this dreadful war was entirely of our own seek* 
ing^tliat me disasters which have lately beiallen us — the tmn* 
porary extinction of British commerce, and' suspension of all 
plans for the improvement and civilization of this part of Afri* 
ca,*^have been the result of the erroneous system adopted by 
our own African administration. We have no idea, however, 
that Uiis system was recommended by the Government at 
'home ! -who are entitled to great credit for having sent out a 
person of so much talentc|pd discretion as Mr Dupuia. But 
. tlM|r have not been equals lucky, we fear, in the choice of their 
otiwr functionaries, — and were not perhaps aware of tl^ tein|^ 
'tarians to which men, entrusted with a little local, half mercan* 
tUw half military authority, are ^posed in such sitnatione. 

; It jsqist be owned, that there is scarcely any posidoo no di^ 
'AciaJt to ipaiotam with discretion as that of a <comm«rciai foo- 
<^)tory on a barbarous coast. A fatal and almost irresistible neoes- 
coostantly urges it b^ood its original and legHimata limita. 
Oeeasionally expo^ to ioault, plutufor and outrage, a foetill^ 
{ipoMiil mikec^ by a body oi troops, beeomes of {dsmstble, 
law ffoiltapa real oecessitv. This fmrt must have.*' governor, 
)«ii0 dielaDvefilor must nave a couneiK 'These ranatfoiMiries 
^ eoph-beji^p toalnl^gino theiUselvew bound to maintahs pot eply 
«<^il|liaAsNsih,, but the 4^1ty of the emidaek ' Thii dhposUion 
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tong of generAtlng quarrels with a rude race, who% ln« 
ieuMible ei this dignity, ana disinclined to admit in thesa •lAin<* 
' gers a right even to the spot which they occnpy. The firsl^sdei 
of such a contest, usually displaying an immense military eupe» 
riority on the part of Europeans, are too apt to Inspire furtW 
projects, and gradually open a wide vista to thejr ambition* 
Hostile feelings soon become rooted on both sides^ under the 
influence of whi<% no alternative is left b.ut either to be victors 
. or vanquished-x-either entire expulsion from the territeny, or 
extensive and burdensome conquest. 

Let us now observe the actnal operatic n of these princi* 
pies cm our African concerns. The two works at tha bead of 
this article contain a narrative of the last mission to Ashantee, 
and of some subsrauent transactions, which laid the fom^ation 
of our rupture with that kingdom. Mr Dupuis's work » that 
of a man of considerable talent, and impressed with the sonnd<* 
est political vie>ra ; and that of Mr Hutton, though the pro* 
duct of an inferior intellect, affords some additional infoma* 
Uon, particularly in the shape of public documents. The train 
of events is then continued downwards, by several letters 00m* 
municated to the public prints by Captain Laing, an officer o£ 
merit, who fought with distinction in the commencement of 
the war. In order to form a connected view of the polHica 
of the Gold. Coast, we must also lookeback to Mr Metodi^'a 
plain and valuable account of it, published in 1818 , and to die 
copious evidence collected in 1816 by the Committee die 
House of Commons on the African forts. 

The many small conflicting powers between whom the Gold 
Coast was formerly divided, have, by tecent events, been eon* 
densed into two great interests. One is that of the interior 
kingdom of Ashantee, whose allies, within the lost fifhmn 
years, have repeatedly overrun, and r^uced to a tribataiy tuid 
dependent state, aill the nations of the coast. The enporite 
interest is that of those nations now tallied under the mding 
standard of Fantee, and eacerlv seeking the cpportpniM to 

• shake off the yoke. Britain, m {dun^ng into the vorttx 
rican politics, has attached herself to this last confedenMey, and 
ia notr following its fortunes. Let ns examine if there was any 
thing in the diaracter of the two parties snch aS) if a choice 

{ 'Waa to be made, rendered this n happy one. 
t It !a remarkable^ that, in the early narratives end dcseriptions 
. of the Gold Crari, wbtob arii copien% the name of Aahetitee 

* shnnld veiy randy Mcar. Whmi named, indeed, it kma vcjy 
< Mwarfttlr'bet its immediate iofluenoe was not then iUk* ^In 
u mt, A range of oemskterabie kin^idoms, Diiikira, Akannii dbliiiH 
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and Aqiiamboi^ then intemnedy and received the first diock 
hf Its hotdlUjr* It was ndt till the commenecsnent of the pre- 
sent etntni^ diet Ashantee finally burst thU barrier of interposed 
states ; and, having reduced them all to vassalage, came into 
immediate contact with the maritime districts. 

It is not very easy to fix the place which Ashantee holds in 
the scale of civilieaoon. Even in regard to population, we are 
involved in extreme perplexity by the two narratives of Uie 
lastmilssion. All the ^timates of Mr Dupuis are three, four, 
hut most usually ten times larger than those of Mr Huttom 
Coomassie, the capital, is by the one given at 15,000, by the 
other at 200,000. Although Mr Dupuis be the most intelli- 
'gent of the two^ we suspect he is the farthest wrong here* His 
iisqal expression, * it is said, * seems to imply that he listened 
to the boasting report of the naUves, while Mr H. seems to 
have consults only his own eyes. From some hints of ]Sdr 
Bowdidb, >ve imagine^ that Afi'icans include in their idea of a 
town a crowd of little surrounding villages, where the serfs 
andinferior orders carry on a sort of garden cultivation, for the 
supply'of the principal men, who alone occupy the body of the 
place. Perhaps the encient mxtf and dvitas had a somewhat 
similar import. ^ Upon the whole, Mr Bowdick's estimate of a 
million for the kingdom, does’ not seem likely to be overrated. 
But thia applies only t9 the original Ashantee not including 
the numerous states which now pay tribute in peace, and fol- 
low its standard in war, and amount probably to double the 
slumber. 

Ihe feature which peculiarly degrades Ashantee, and throws 
It back almost into savage existence, is tl\c extent of human sa- 
crifice^ acoompanied with circumstances of deep hprror. Clvi- 
liaation, howeiver, does not ^ways advance with uniform steps; 
imd peculiar circumstances onen maintain among a people insti- 
tutions which l^longto thdir earlier stages, arid are out of bar- 
mony edth ^eir actual attainments. The usages of a despotic 
epax^* especially when combined with superstition, acquire a sa- 
cre^ cfapracter, a^hich tends to prolong them beyond their na- 
tural pipiod. * To the same cause we may probably refer the 
rude wrioome, by weapons brandished in menacing atti- 
l^d^ vrith trfaich visitors are first admitt^ to the court of Coo- 
mutrih* Still less of elegance impears in the parting mark of kjnd- 
'iheie utlihdi the King bestowed on Mr Dupub. In considering 

* ; 

* It seetn, by represealatioits found in the tombs gf ’the aa- 
*c|eot JSgyptlcos, that nuiaan laerificea existed among' that people^ up 
aliiBpfe Vlwtt cotdd raise the mi||lity itructuces of Thebea 
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1b<iW6ror, these unfavourable spedmens of, Asbaniee Ptiquet^ 
as the relies of former barbarism^ we seem justifiW by the dignity 
politeness, and even grace, which are described as niarking tbeir 
general manners. Mr Svranzey, in his examination before the 
Committee, says, * It is a singular thing, that these people> who 

* had never seen a white man, nor the sea, were the most civtl and 

* welt bred people whom 1 have seen in Africa. * Mr Mere** 
ditb, in treating of the people of Accra, imputes it to their ini> 
tercourse with Ashantces, that their manners arc more po*> 
lished, and that they are better acquainted with the rules of de^ 
oency and morality, than any other people on the coast. Tim 
Idng evidently studied to model his whole demeanour cm a 
standard of dignified courtesy; and though the barbarian worked . 
,^pretty strongly within him, and broke out sometimes in gustk of 

ungovernable passion, he was always ashamed immediate^ alWv 
tvards, and made even humble apologies. The laws of victory 
are dreadful ; but upon this ground, no nation of the ancient 
world, however civilized, cotud have had any right to reproach 
the Ashantee. There is evidently among them a regard to inter* 
national law, a respect for treaties, and for the persons pf am* 
bassadors, to which the neighbouring states are strangers. Thh 
military establishment is in a highly effective and disciplined 
state ; anH, notwithstAnding the distance and imperfect comnui* 
aication with the coast, the troops appeared from the first com-* 
pletely armed and 'equipped after the European model. It Is 
needless to add, that their valour is such as to vender them for* 
midable adveraaries, even to British regular troops. 

There are no letters in native interior Africa, not even ft hie* 
roglyphie or symbol of any description. The only reading 
class are the Mahometans, whose austere bigotry is scarcely 
compatible with any communication of their knowledge, unless 
accompanied by the Koran. The AshontAes, high and low> 
neither read nor write. Sai Tootoo Quanim, his mark% is the 
only guarantee of the most solemn trwies. This illiterate con* 
difion, however, is not incompatible with a considerable 4ove.i 
lopment of intellect and fancy. All the nadons on the coast 
have a great memory, a fluent and graceful oratory, with some 
talent at improvisatory poetry ; and in all these finer arts, 
the Ashantees display a pperiority. The luguage, with the 
exception of a few terms, is original, and very inarttncial. There 
ip’e no articles^ no inflexions of nouns and pronouns, no derive* 
tive adverbs. All the languages are fundamentally ona;, hut 
the Ashantee is considered by Mr Bowdich as the a** 
mong the dialects of Western Africa. Their hahitationm 
itiU rude, are decidedly superior in cleanliness, ncatnessi and a 
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oartaiQ de|p«e oT comfort, to those on tb<» coast. Their cloths, 
woven of cotton mixed with sHh« and some other ornamental 
articles, are positively fine; though their manufacturing iodus* 
try ta on the whole inferior, not only to that of Europe, but of 
some countries on the Niger. 

Opon the whole,, the main ground of hope with regard to this 
' kingdom, arises from the di^lay of an active and improving spirit^ 
not to be found elsewhere in this, or perhaps any other part of the 
cmatinent. The empire appears to have reacheo yearly the utmost 
extension, in point of conquest, which circumstances admit ; and 
the ambition of its rulers is now chiefly directed to the increase 
of its interior splendour, which they can only eflect by the in^ 
• troduction of arts, commerce, and civilization. Sensible of the 
•ttperiority of Europeans in all these respects, intercourse with,, 
and imitation of these, are viewed as aflbrdtng the main hope of 
converting Ashantee into a fplendid and polished region. All 
testinionies agree on this suSject. Mr Swanzey say-«, * The King 

* of Ashantee was exceedingly desirous to have and to keep open 

* a further communication with the British and he elsewhere 
menticais, that the monarch early applied to the governor of 
Calfm Coast Castle for an English resident to be sent to his 
court. Although the Dutch have cultivated his favour much 
more carefully, he seems justly impressed with hig^hcr ideas of 
the power and magniflcence ot ‘ King George.* This love, in- 
deed, seems somewhat tinctured with fear. A party at court re- 
monstrated on the danger of allowing to the English the oppor- 
tunity of acting as spies ; and once when, inquiring about Buona- 
parte, he wastulil, that, on account of his ambition, the English 
Jiad dethroned him, and sent him to an island in the Atlantic, 
Mr Hutton thought he perceived on the countenance of his Ma- 
jesty a very peculiar expicssion. This mixture of feeling, how- 
ever, seems on the whole to have produced no other eflect, but to 
increase his anxiety to avoid a rupture with so powerful a na- 
tion. When the last mission was at Cooma.^'sie, the king was busily 
engaged in erecting a palace in the European style, dcstiiiuu, 
conaequentl}', to eclipse every tiling yet seen in Western Af*’*’' 
ca. His account of it to Mr Duiniis show s evulenlly the w'ork- 
ing of the impulses, above alluded to. * Do you know, ’ said 
he^ * Captain, .why 1 sent for yon ? That building you .see is 

* to be inode very grand. The inside shall be gold, ivory, and 

* brass pan ; so yon must tell my great muster, I do it for liis 

* sake, to honour him, tliat the people may know it wu.s a great 

* day wlien I saw your face, and that all the Black countries 

* may know tli'at / am a great king iicre. Now White men 

* know xne, 1 igust live iu a great house us White kings do ; 
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* them I ftiiall not be ashamed when White neople come« * He 
hod procured workmen from K1 Mina, under whose direcitotf 
ills own subjects laboured, but in so awkward a manner as eli<* 
citctl the ridicule of tlie monarch himself, Who exclaitneil, 

* Ashaulccs f^ls at work 1 * Tliey made up, however, in num- 
bers, what was w'anting iu skill ; and suggested to Mr Dupuia 
die singular image of * a legion of demons atteiroting ih mock- 

* ery a Habei of modern invention.^ On anfaher occosimi, 
the King’s views were still more fully expressed by his sayipg, 

* I must have every thing suitable, and live like a White king«^ 
It is upon Ashuntee that the commerce of this coast rests 

almost exclusively. A remarkable circumstance is, that the 
first notice of its importance in this respect, was derived iVom 
the opposite extremity of Atrica. Mr Lrucas, in IIDS, heard it 
mentioned at Tripoli as the goal of a caravan route of more th4il 
two thbusiihd miles, across die broadest diagonal of 'the ponti-* 
nciit. The earlier accounts from the const, indeed, descrilm 
the gold and ivory, wkich form its staples, as drawn from Din- 
kirn, and otlier intermediate countries ; but it is now ascertain- 
ed, tliat the bulk of tliesc articles come from bevond even 
Ashantcc, though without its being possible to avoid passing 
through that kingdom, in its present extended state. Palm 
oil nlv>, an aiticle of growing importance, is chicfl;jr furnishei} 
from the immense forest extending from die frontier to Coo- 
mnssic. 

Having thu-> surveyed one side of the African political 
world, let ns turn to the odier, comprehend iug the Fnntecs, 
and the other tribes on ihe coast, with whose cause we have 
had the wisdom to idontily our own. Respecting die general 
chariicler of these tribes, inquiries w'erc made by the t'omiuit- 
tec of all the (loveriuns of the British forts. I'he tenor of 
their repi}’ wa> uniform, governor Smith, then of Comnieu- 
da, says, ‘ They arc capable of every vice ; guilty of theft, cx- 
‘ tortion, imposition, and notorious tor being a ({uarrelsomo 

* set. I’liropeaiis cannot place the least confidence in thtin. * 
— White of Cape Coast Castle: ‘Tlicy arc deceitful, aiul great- 

* ly addicted to stealing ; they are superstitious in an uneom- 
t inon degree. Instances* of their being remarkable tor fidelity 

* to each other in times of danger, have not come to my know- 

* letlge. Mollaii of Snecoiidoe : * Take the inhabitants of all 
‘ barbtu'oiis countries, the natives bere arc addi< ted to many 
‘ vices; and tlieir charaeler as liars, thieves, aiul clients, is no- 

* torioqsly known. If they possess any virtues, 1 must confes? 

* tliey have entin ly escajieil my notice. ’ — Mr Swniizey : * 'Hiey 
‘ wue a very shrewd, iiitciligeat, and lively race, but veir\ 
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* mucli g!v«n to drinking, and possessed very few good moral 
< equalities. *— >The slave trade, indeed, could scarcely be car> 
ried on so long, and to such an extent, as on this coast, without 
demoralizing e^cts, which cannot be soon ret^oved. It had 
^ven birth to a peculiar refinement of guilt. As the puiii&lv* 
meut of almost every offence was the sale of the crinunul, the 
adheme of decking men into crime, with a view to this issue, 
had become most extensively practised. Profligate females, 
not excepting tlie wives and daughters of tlie chiefs, are said to 
have been deeply concerned in it. 

Anxious inquiries were made by the Committee as to any 
means or prospect that might exist of inducing the natives to 
extend cultivation, particularly of articles suited to the nmrke.t 
of Europe. All the replies were most unfavuurabh*. Smith, 
Median and Dawson, declared, almost in the same words, that 
%he oldest resident had scarcely a recollection of a single change 
I in dress, building, or mode of living, made in imitation of Eu- 
ropeans. Their habitual indolence, and btgotted attachntent to 
old customs, appeared to leave only the faintest hope of their 
ever' being induced to betake themselves to new branches of 
industry, and especially of cultivation. Mr JSIolIan saw as 
little prospect of their being induced to exchange the cottons of 
India for uritish manufactures. 

As the Fantee tribes thus neither do, nor are likt'ly to yield 
any commodities valuable in commerce, 'so tlie U>sttinuiiies are 
equally unanimous, that they use the "utmost eflbrts to prevent 
Europeans from reaching tliose nations in the interior, from 
whose iptercourse greater benefits might be derived. C'aptuiu 
I|'by mentioned to tlie Committee a singular muna'uvro which 
they sometimes employ for this purpose. When they see an 
European obstinately bent on such an expedition, they under- 
take to be his guides; but, instead of 'acting faithfully as such, 
they lead him into by-paths, Uirough' morasses and entangled 
thickets, till, overcome with fatigue and despondence, lie is 
glad to seek his way back. It appears, tlicn, that the con([ue.st 
of the coast by the Ashantecs, instead of being an evil to us, 
was a most important advantage, afi^rding the only means by 
which we could enjoy the benefit of a direct intercourse witii 
that people. 

If the commercial benefit to be drawn from the Fantecs bo 
SO slender, as little reason is there to fear or hope from their 
ndlitaty prowess. On the contrary, though a turbulent spirit 
makes them always ready to rush into the field, they display,' 
when brought into it, a smaller portion of heroism than almost 
anyj]K(l^|g|^ex4Sting race. Hr Meredith states it as their usual 



pnuilice^ to ct^ed'intb sotne' eohibeafbd liole wjS^n camjart «r,i 
* musket shot ate himrd to trhiz ambus; ifhbtn* * Cap|ain Tatting 
iudeed saw them ou one occasion, when coy^ted wi^i wocul^ 
discharge a few shotr, but in so irregular ahd ill directed a 
mattuer, as merely to bring down upon their adver^ries a 
shower bf leaves. We may finally quote the receiit despcttcli 
of Colonel Sutherland, who states, that when called upon to 
defend Cape Coast, they were to be driven every moaning to 
their post at the point of the bayonet. The reader is lek to 
judg^ whether Britain is likely to reach a veiyr cominaiiding 
position, by placing herself at the heail of such allies. 

From the series of plain facts now stated, it can scarcely, wc 
think, be denied, that if Britain was to make a choice between 
the hostile .powers of Africa, there could not be a inonieiit’S; 
room to hesitate between her present enemy, and llie Confe*. 
derates, with whom her evil destiny has combined her. Bet 
US now examine, whether, in the steps which let! to this dread- 
ful rupture, there was any thing tending to compel, or even to^ 
tempt, her African rulers into the adoption of so unfortunate n ^ 
policy. 

In the beginning of the present centuiy*, the monarchs of 
Ashantee, as formerly observed, had reduced to vassalagi;;.att 
the kingdom.s formerly interposed between their territory and 
that oh the Gold Coast. The chiefs of Assin, one of tltese 
kingdoms, revolted, and being totally defeated, sought refuge 
in tne Funtee territory. The • king followed, sending at tne. 
same time assurances, that he entcrtaiiicd no hostile intensions 
against the Fantees ; notwithstanding which, that people htk 
only received-, but joined the revolted chiefs. Thei’ proved 
wholly unable, . however, to contend with the invaders, and 
were vanquished in repeated battles. The victors came first in . 
contact with the British at Anamaboe, a large seaport, the in- 
habitants of which were so imprudent ns to follow the example 
of their countrymen. Confident in their numbers, tlicy rtyect- 
ed tlie offer of mediation made by Governor White. They 
were unable, however, to stand the first shock, and were seen 
flying in wild confusion, and the shore strewed with their <lead 
bodies. In this terrible extremity, the fort was opciied to re- 
ceive as many of the women and children as its area could coa- 
tcun ; an interference in favour of humanity, and to mitigate file 
horrors of savage war, which, on whatever side exercised, must ‘ 
always be approved. It was a much more doubtful policy 
which inducea him to keep up a constant fire on the cimipy* 
while engaged in the work of destruction ; and the consequence 
was, that when the latter had satiated fiieir vengeance on tha 
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Aimnmboesy *thcy hn^K'dtately dircclocl their arm$ ngmost 
tliu forU , Tiic Kugli.'tli, who htul culculntuU oil nioctiog in 
their uew hdvcrHuries a prowess somewhat ou a level with tluit 
of the niaritiino negroes, were exceedingly astonished at seeing 
them rush t<} the very luu/zle of the great guns, aiul Hi'e with 
such preeisiou, that not a man couhl appear at an enibnnmre^ 
W’ithout being instantly brought duaiu In these circumstances^ 
W'hcru only musketry eoukl be used, a defence by 30 men, hi 
4 little old forr, against 15,000, must be considered highly cre- 
ditable* It was not a situation^ however, that could last long ; 
and Colonel Torrane, tlieii chief governor, hastened toseiura 
reiiiforceiin'iiti and also to take measures for coiielliating the 
power wliich was now destined to rule over the coast. With 
tills view, he obtained possession of Cheboo, one of the revolt- 
ed chicts, then couceuled near the castle, niid sent him to tlie 
king, by whom he was immediately beheaded. Although this 
' measure was pnibably tlemaiuled by the exigency of the time, we 
cannot, as llritoiis, but lament that it should have been thought 
necessary. The seizure ami delivery of Clieboo wns, we tear, 
somewhat of a base action, which even Mr Dupuis, however 
much disposed to Ahhtottceize, and notwiihstaiuling the ve- 
neration 111 which he found the name of Turrniie hcUl at 
Coomassie, cannot bring himself to applaud, Howeveri even 
before tlie arrival of Cheboo, when a flag of truce was dis- 
played from the w'alls, it was received with acclamations of 
joy, Two^ me^sengeri. rctunu'd with it, and made a long 

the.king’s gromuls of war against the I'untei's, declaring 
that against the Orilish lie did not euterlain the slightest eiimi- . 
ty, but was anxious to cultivate their intercourse and alliance, 
Colonel Torrane liaving repaired to Anuiuaboe, made u formal 
yisil to the camp. Cur countryiiieii then behehl a splendid ami 
imposing array, very much siiqiassing any thing that they had 
hidierto seen in Africa. The rich dresses aiul golden orna- 
ments, the dignity and order of the ceremonial, the courteous 
and intelligent conversation of the chiefs; all gave the idea of a 
superior people. 'I'hey were now imleed seen in their holiday 
attitudi- : ^et this impression was by no means devoid of founda- 
tion, 

NotwithsfaPdhig tlie disastrous character of this war, the, 
FiUitees gras}>ed at the eailiest opportunity of shaking oft* Uie 
yoke. The A5»iin»tees, in J811, made a second inroad, and, 
as bclbre, carried all helorc them in the first instance ; but the 
toVoH of some of tlieir eastern vassals jirevented them from 
making ■much peimunent iinjiressioa. In 1810, another cam 7 
puigu took place, the result of which was still more disustrou^i W 
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tho Fnntccff. Cape Const was hold in long blockade ; and bat for 
supplies afforded by the Castle, a great part of its inlmbitunu 
must have perished by famine. Tlie final result appeArs clear- 
ly to have been, an entire acknowledgment, over th^ whole 
const, of the sovereignty of jAsliantee. * 

Ijihler these circumstances, the British African (lovemmcnt 
felt more than ever the importance of cidtivating the friendship 
of this great potentate, 'J’he mission was therefore sent, fr<»nt 
Mr Ilowdich*s narrative of which we derived our first dc'tniled 
notices of this interior kingdom. Tho cry seems general in 
Africa, and is even joined bv Mr llupub, that Ids representa- 
tions are very much coloured and exaggerated i but rt'aiiy this 
ajipeiirs to arise very much from prejutlice and jealousy ; for 
one can scarcely find any s])ecific point in which he is ctmtru- 
dicted by the new mission, except that they consider the co- 
lours in liis architectural plates as somewhat too bright. One 
point in particular is clearly made out by the olhciul documents 
inserttxl in his work, which is the full acknowledgment, by the 
British Government, of the King's sovereignty over the Gold 
Coast. In his letter to Mr Smith, now governor of Cape* 
Const, he uses the following expressions : ‘ The King t»f A- 

* shnntee has made war against all the people of the wntt'r side, 

* and all the Black men all about, and token all their towns. 

* All Fantce is his; all the Black man’s country Is his. ’ Smith, 
in his reply, insU'ad of controverting these assertions, exjiress- 
es himself thus : ‘ I observe by your letter, that the notes ttf 
‘ conquered countries have been transferred to y<nir ancestors ; 

‘ therefore it shall he the same on the present occasion. ’ 'fhe 
notes were for rent which had been paid to tin* snrronndiug 
Fantee princes, for the gi-ouud on which the castle stood. Smith 
now agrees to pay them henceforth, with some additions, to 
the King of Asliuutoc. Was it possible to make a clearer ad- 
mission, that the whole of the coast on which these forts st<Hnl 
was conquered by, and subject to, the King of Ashantee ? Mr 
Bowdich concludetl a treat}', in wliich the .samp w'as implied ; 
lie parted on the best terms; ami the British relations in All:tca 
seemed established on tho most satisfactory foumiation. 

The government at home showed at this time an equal 
anxiety to cultivate a good umlorstandiug with this new poten- 
tate. I'hey detcrinhietl to send out <i permanent resident, un- 
der the title of Consul, to the court of Coomassit*. To this 
situation they appointed Mr Diqnii.s, who had long held that 
situation at Mogadore, and is known by some >erv juilicimia ‘ 
notes apiK-nded to Adams’s Narrative of Interior Africa. Tht^ 
choice iipppears to have been judicious. Mr Dupuis was i>o 
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cttUarly intimate with African manners, and is evidently (i man 
of considerable talents, information, and address. His in> 
structions, drawn up by Mr Cook, secretary to the African 
Com^>any, direct that he should give full assurance of tlie de- 
termination of Britain <sacrcdly to observe the treaty concluded 
by Mr Bowdich ; that he should cultivate by every proper 
means the confidence of the King, with a view to forwarding 
commercial intercourse, and promoting measures that might 
advance the civilization of Africa ; tliat he should also make 
any inquiries, aud open any connexion that might be possible 
with the interior of the Continent. 

llie new consul, on his arrival, found matters already l)e- 
ginning to wear an inauspicious aspect. The King Was en- 
gaged in suppressing an insurrection that had arisen in the sul}- 
^ct state ot Gaman, w'hich, being supported by the powerful 
western kingdom of Kong, afibrded full employment to his 
arms. The inhabitants of Cape Coast began to rear tlieir 
heads ; and here let it be understood, that, unless in the mat* 
ter of prudence, we do not blame //#m, because they were 
■ impatient to shake off a foreign yoke so recently imposed upon 
them. This disposition led Uiem to catch with a greedy ear 
disastrous rumours which arose, respecting the state of the 
King’s affairs. The misfortune was, that the same rumours and 
feelings began to prevail in Uie Castle, and were finally embraced 
by Mr Smith the gcivernor. Mr Dupuis in vain intrr}>osed.his 
warning voice, and showed the slender foundation on wliich 
they were built. He even repaired to tlic Dutch settlement of 
£1 Mina, where he was assured Umt tlicy were born, and expired 
within the precincts of Cape Coast, and that everywhere else, 
it was expected that the King would meet with his usual suc- 
cess. ITnfbrtunatcly Mr Dupuis stood already in a hostile at- 
titude to the governor and council. His instructions, in di- 
recting him to appear subject to tliem, had left an ambiguity 
whether he was to be really subject or not. This was inten>reted 
by each party ip their own favour; — ^thcone claiming full juris- 
diction, while the other insisted that be was, * to all intents 
‘ and purposes, plenipotent. ’ Indeed, while we admire tlie firm- 
ness with which tliis gentleman stood fur the right cause, it ap- 
pears doubtful whetltcr he bore his faculties quite so meekly as so 
delicate a situation would have required. This suspicion springs 
from some epistolary documents presented by Mr Hutton, pi 
■lybfrh he Is found charging the council with' * unjustifiable con-r 
* duel;, r— * insidious dealing, aud warning them against wip- 
pKj^ing that he considers their approbation ns any thumre$pecl;f 
si^e. Ip short, animosities ros^ to that pitch, whim renoers 
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it sufficient that an c^inion be embraced by one party to fix the 
other in its opposite. Mr Dupuis was left to prophesy like an- 
other Cassandra ; the governor and council entered into all the 
feelings of the nutivest encouraged them in despising the autlto- 
rity of the King, and in sliowing contempt, and even insult to 
'‘his subjects who were residents or visitors in the town. 

At length it was announced, in a manner no longer admit- 
ting of doubt, that the King n^as returning triumimant from 
the conquest of Gaman, and that he and his chiefs were vow- 
ing vengeance on tlie Cape Coast inhabitants, of whose out- 
rages in word and deed they had been duly advertised. The 
courage of tlie natives instantly fell; but Mr Smith, wdio had 
coimnitted himself to the government at home, made a defying 
answer to the first messengers. It is understood that the King 
was then strongly urged by his miljtory council to march di- 
rect upon Cape Coast, and destroy it. I'hat desire, howevt'r, 
which he appears to have always cherished, of being on 
good terms witli tlie English, m^c him resolve to exhaust, 
in the first instance, every pacific resourse. A messenger 
of high rank was despatched, who, demanding an audience 
of the council, produced from a little Morocco trunk the ' 
treaty concluded by Mr Bowdich, and, causing it to be read 
over, article by article, made repeated appeals to the governor, 
whether it had not been violated. Mr Smith was thrown into a 
good deal of confusion ; and, in this posture of affairs, Mr Du* 
puis so far prevailed as to have his mission mentioned, and its 
fulfilment offered. The messenger was pleased, and agreed to 
pause till he could learn the King's views on the subject. Hooa 
after it was announced, that either an embassy or an army was 
approaching Cape Coast. This equivocal rumour was natural- 
ly enough excited by the approach of twelve hundred men, 
chiefly armed; but, on their coming nearer, a mixture of boys 
and girls was descried, and it proved a mere pacific array, es- 
corting a nephew of tHb king, who came in solemn eitibassy. 
This great personage, being introduced to the council, made a 
long palaver, enumerating all the wrongs sustained by the king, 
fina conclttdir^ for a large sum to be paid in compensation, 
both by the Castle and the town. It was ultimately found, 
however, that he brought a cordial welcome to Mr Dupuis, and 
Un assurance that arrangements had been made for his convey- 
ance and reception. The Council then, notwithstanding evi- 
dent symptoms of reluctance^ could no longer decline forward- 
ing him to his destination. 

The mimion was well conducted, and prosperous. The klfig 
ftenstwed, in thw fullest manner, all his professions of a desire to 
Biahitain amicable relations with the British. He witlidrew Ai- 
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toprcUier hb Inadmifisihlc demand of money from the fart, and 
intimated hb willingness to accept a very moderate composUion 
for his claim npon the town. He even assameti the title of 
vassal to the King of England, and professed a readiness to 
lead 10,000 men to any part of the continent where their ser- 
vices might be wanted by him. At the same time, ho asserted 
his own full dominion over all llie countries on the. coast, con- 
senting, however, that the Englibh should exercise jurisdiction 
over the natives, and even, to a certain degree, over his o»'n 
subjects, in the immediate vicinity of their Ibrts. A treaty was 
concluded upon these bases, ami every thing, between the two 
powers, appeared to be again settled on the most satisfactory 
footing. 

When ^'Ir Dupuis arrived at Cape Coast, affairs sustained a 
fatal reverse. The governor did not see him for several days, 
and then oi^ly to div.>wu his'treaty, and brand it as one which 
r betrayed at once the interost«?of Britain and of Fantoe. He 
was even encouraging the natives to withdraw altogether their 
allegiance from Ashaiitee, and had persuaded Sir George Col- 
lier, who then commanded a squadron on the coast, to promise 
his support. Mr Dupuis wrote to ,Sir George, endeavouring to 
show the erroneous nature of the policy to which he was lend- 
ing himself^ and entreating him, at least, to take on board two 
ambassadors who had come from Asimntee, with a present of 
two beautiful leopards. Sir George, seeing matters run so 
high lietwccn the parties, adopted the resolution which, in 
a public man, is not always the wisest, of doing and saying 
as little as possible.* He evaded all dbcussion, and excused 
himself, both as to the leopards, and ambassadors, alleging, in 
one case, the want of room, and, in the other, a standing oi^er 
of Admiralty not * to carry away any natives from the coast. * 
We decline giving any opinion as to the leopards ; but, with 
r^ard to the ambassadors, this step appears deeply to be 
gretted. Nothing could be 'more moftifying and irritating to 
weir master; and the standing order in questiem could never 
have been made in contemplation of such wcase as this, when 
its literal application would evidently have been much more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. 

At the moment when our political relations were thrown 
into so 'precarious a state, an entire change took place in 
the adminbu'ation of this coast. For reasons which we haivo 
not room to discuss, it was trant»ferred, by act of IVurliamen^ 
from.^iyhe African Company to the immediate contrri of hta 
Maje^y^s ^vernnicnt. Here, too, we are left by Mr Dupuis, 
who took, ub departure for England; and we miisi derive onr 
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iub{icqii«nt ^aite. fraWI €^pft4tn LninjEi;,' nirho writes in 
rion to that gentletoao^ aod mth a view to ih»tf^ the 
ings of the British lAfVicati ' government. I’hus, however, “wO 
bear both sttles, and are assured that these proceed ili|p« are not' 
presented tons under any jaundiced aspect. Captain 'Lamg*s 
narrative really does not dcserve the imbitter^ response which 
it drew from Mr Dupuis. It is written in a candid and gentie- 
iDimly tone, and with as much of reflection and combination as 
can TO reasonably demanded from a captain of foot. (>ur con* 
fidenoe in his facts is the more implicit, as they offbrd the most 
com^dete .confutation of the conciusigna in support of which 
they are stated. 

Government placed this coast under Sir Charles M‘Carthy, 
who for some years before had been governor t)f Sierra Leone 
and tl|p adjacent territories. It is with pain that, we animad* 
vert on the conduct of a -gallant and amiable man, who appears 
to have been active and useful in bis farmer station^ ana has 
since paid so dreadful a forfeit of his errors. But where such 
deep interests are at stake, it is impossible that any considm*ao 
tion-sbould deter us from, expressing our most decided opinion 
on the suhjedS 

Sir Charles was placed in a somewhat hard situation^ hy a 
compact formed among the servants of -the Company, not to 
accept of ofHce under, or hold any communication with, him. 
'Little good, however, alter what we have seen, was to be ex* 
pected from them ; and it was under entirely erroneous views, 
that a knowledge of the military strength of the neighbouring 
atmes was to be. made the basis of his policy; imtead of its be* 
ing the object to clear himself from every relation of that nature. 
Still less can it be conceived, whence he derived that contempt 
of the Ashantee monarch and his power, which is admitted by 
-Captain Laing to have been the ruling principle of his policy. 
-If it had become fashionable at Cape, Coast to decry 'Bbwdich*s 
-work, there was that of Meredith ; there were all the tesli* 
monies before the African Committee; and, lastly, oral isom* 
^ inanioaf^ions from Mr Dupuis, who, however, we regret tqr dli- 
r.i«erve, deeltned complying with Sir Charles’s urgent request to 
write to. him more fully. In short, there was the notorious 
€iict«f .the 0(4d Coast having i^ti repeatedly and completely 
: conquered by this power. Sir Charles, however, . soon formed 
<die resoturiofl of setting it ht defiance, and of placing himself at 
i<tbe;hhad^f the -Fantee confederacy. 

* The:aativee of tfao Gold Coast,’ says Captain Laing, * seoxi 
^.-stianpirelteiided the nature of our policy, as explains by Sir 

Charilee MCaril^ who was looked opon by them, in a ^rj 
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* «hort time) as iheir deliverer, both from internal and foreign 

* opj)ression ; they beheld with satisfaction the privileges which 

* wore conferred upon them by the change, and they^ had full 

* confidence in the promises he made to them of British pre> 

* tection. The name of McCarthy rung along the coast from 

* Cape Apollonia to the mouth of the Volsa, and the great in- 

* fluence which he gained over these people (the hitherto ac> 
‘ knowletlged subjects of the King of Ashantee), was viewed 

* with silent and gloomy indignation by that mt^tarch, whose 

* pride was not only stung at the sudden revolt of his subjects, 

* acknowledged as such ^y British treaty, but at the neglect of 

* his authority and dignity on the pai t of the British, in not 

* sending to him a complimentary Embassy. * 

Here, then, in this panegyrical paragraph, written by the 
apologist of Sir Charles, we find him promising protection, in 
their levoU^ to the subjects of the King of Ashantcc, ackncfwledg*- 
ed as such htf British treaty. Could tliis be consitlered as any 
thing less than an open levying of war — war contrary to the most 
solemn treaties, and without a shadow of ground or pretext? 

Notwithstaiuliag such high })rovoeation, resentment was at 
first show'n otil}’ l>y a suspension oi* hitercourtle ; and every 
thing on the side of Asliaiiteo reimiined ns (jiiict as if no such 
power hatl existed. Those, however, who were ftAiiuliar with 
the })olicy of that state, saw' in tliis very sih'iice the omen of 
approaching temjiest. Thej' knew that ali its great expedi- 
tions are jirei’eded by a long train, not only of military prepa- 
ration, but of auguries, incantutioiis, sacrifices, and careful 
study of good and evil times. In the gilerval, it was their ob- 
vious, policy to lull the enemy into security. Sir Charles, in 
fact, imagining that all was trau(|uil, set out to visit tlie settle- 
ments at Sierra I.cone. 

The storm first broke by an act of violence against a single 
individual. A British se^gf'ant was seiml on the great stmare 
at Anomaboe, and carrietl <»fli on 2 >relext of disrespectful ex^ 
pressions used , towards the king. In noticing this only ciili)- 
uble act of tiic Ashantecs tow'ards tlie British, we must remark, 
that it did not take place till after full ground had been given, 
for war, to which it was evidently, in some shape or other» in- 
4endefl as a proliminary. According to C'aptaiii Laiug, it waa 
afterwards understood that the object was U> feci our pulse, and 
observe in wiiat maimer we would act on such an occaaion. 
We cannot resist a secret su5[>icion, that some hopes were etk* 
tartained by them of its leading to negociation and renewed in* 
tctcours(>. Meantime, Sir Charles, seeing that matters wevfc 
•note than he imagined, haatciied back tu the coast* bat 
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-mlihoat adopting^ tcDj deebiircr measore. Captain Lains diftbMd 
to undertake an embassy) either to Coomassie or to I>otti{Qa» 
the place of the sergeanrs coniinemeDt; but Sir CharleS) OvOtW 
rating the danger m such a step) declined these Vdty metito* 
lions offers. We cannot but agree with Mr Dupiiis in thfallii;** 
ing it strange, that, in the coume of six weeks, no ste{» shouUI 
have been taken to obtain the release of the prisoner^ either bjr 
negooiation or arms. 

At the end of tliat period, the set'geant was beheaded dfc 
Donqua. This was evidently intended as an open deolaradOh 
of war. The king sent round to all his vassal states, summons* 
ing them to his standard, and calling on them, in the dguratiVe 
language of Africa, to arm against Britain the very nsbes of 
the sea. He also sent a message to tell Sir Charles, that hie 
skull would soon adorn the great war-drum of Ashantee I Yet^ 
amid all this parade of hostuity, a pacific overture was made 
through the medium of the Dutch governor of El Mina. De<^ 

I mtics from both sides met, when the enemy opened with a 
ong invective against the Fantees, and the people of Cape 
Coast, to whom mey imputed all the mischief that had iiappened» 
and even the seizure of the sergeant; but though this discourse 
is admitted by Captain Laing to have contained much truth, it 
was considered unworthy even of an answer. It may be here 
noticed, that Mr Dupuis decidedly, and, it would seem, just- 
ly acquits the Dutch of that diK^sidon to foment hostility 
against the English, with which, in some quarters, they ere so 
l^rally charged. It is admitted that they, for themselves, 
carefully cultivated a good understanding with this powerful 
monarch, and CAren that they could not remain from only con- 
gratulating themselves on our infatuation, which rendered it 
mipossible for a bale of goods to reach the interior, mccept 
tlirongh the medium of a Dutch factory ; but this is only » 
venial trait of human frailty, and there appears no fiuthes* 
ground for any charge whatever. 

Aldiough war was now openly declared, the enemy showed 
as yet on the frontier only a few small detachments. One df 
these was completely beaten by Captiun Daing ; and though 
success was dearly boiq;ht On his side, its fame spread over 
dte coast ; and Sir Charles, 'we are told, in consequence, rr- 
teioed Ihe aUf^aHce of most of the Fantee tribes. Ciqitaim 
Laing made tSao two gallant and successful attacks upon a 
latger division of the enemy. Entering the territories of tlie 
King of Ajumacon, who was suspected of Ashantee propenal** 
tiei^ ne cmnpelled that prince to place his troops under 
eoBoiiMnd. The reader is here besou^ to <jpserv».tiMt nq p tA 
voou xx.t. HO, 8S. Z 
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ptogcesB t»f bis coimtiTnien tcmai^s AiHcon empire. First, 
they take the natives under protection; then thsy receive their 
aUegiance; and, lastly, they compel them, by of arms, to 
join the British standard. 

These first reverses seem only to have urg^ the King to 
more strenuous preparation. He sacrificed daily nine or ten 
victims to propitiate his deities ; and, more wisely, called upon 
all his chiefs and vassals to iumish dieir quota of troops. Sir 
Charles began to pause on the brink of die precipice to which 
he had hurried ; and Captain Laing even supposes, that, had 
not some fatal counsels interposed, he might have been induced 
to hold out the olive branch. Deliberation was, however, too 
late, when tidings arrived, that the wbole force of the Ashantee ^ 
emperor was in rapid movement dowpi upon Ca}>e Coast. The 
result need not be told. All the troops in the Castle, with all 
the civil servants capable of bearing arms, were collected— 
hastened to meet the enemy — and returned no more. 

We have uo intention to enter into the details of this cam- 
paign ; (o paint the wide devastation of the open country, witli 
its entire population flying in wild confusion to seek shelter un- 
der the guns of Uie British fort. The accounts, however, have 
closed w'ith on important advantage on our side ; one bouonr- 
ahlc ccrtauily tothc British arms, and precious if it be judiciously 
improved; but which may be rubious if viewed as an encourage- 
inent to persevere in our present course of policy. In dread of 
thia last issue, w c feet bound to reduce it to its mudimcnsioiis. A 
perusal of the details will show it to have been merely a hard 
repulse, with great loss on our side, and partly gained through 
a display of vmour on the jiart of the Fautecs, which was never 
seen before, and consequently is never likely to occur again. 
Even the official despatclics afford a specimen of the delusions 
under which the afiairs of tliis country have so long been ad- 
ministered. Colonel Sutherland, doubtless on Faiitee rumour, 
represents the whole army of the enemy as disniayed and scat- 
tered, and the Kbig himself hastening home with a handful of 
troops, and doubtful of las personal safety. But all these visions 
are dispelled when we receive the subsequent despatch of Colo- 
nel Grant, and find tna]:, six day* afler the action, the cne^ re- 
.inatned encamped at five miles mstauce from the town, llieq, 
indeed, he deported, but quite leisurely and unmolested ; and, 
as was feared, to attack some other point upon the coast. 'Die 
latest notice, however, mentions lus having returned, or, as 
OUT Afi’ioan friends choose to term it, escaped to Coomaasie. 
This pretended escape ^es not prevent an apprehension fimpt 
, bring esqn’essed, that he will soon return to ^turb tl^ pea^io 
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ijithe cotMt Indaedit though the late check, whh the diflkul- 
^ of keeping a barbarous army long together, mav induce the 
King to suspend operations for the present, it would be a most 
vain chimera to imagine, that the issue of a campaign on tho 
whole so triumphant, should induce the King quieuy to rc« 
sign an extensive portion of his territories, on which he setii 
peculiar value. If then, Britain is to maintain her present posi- 
tion, it can only be under a system of fixed and almost inters 
minable war, the whole burden of which will fall upon herself. 
It well behoves her then to consider, under what drcumstances, 
and for what advantages, this war is to be waged. 

It is presumed, that, in the discussion of this question, it will 
not be necessary to speculate on the plan of conquering Aslum- 
tee, and founding a great African empire. There is evidently 
no such design at home ; and there are not perhaps twenty per- 
sons in the country who would advise such a proceeding. Tlio 
practical question then is, whether we shall continue our efforts 
to support the Fantee Confederacy against its more powerful 
antagonist — to support the weak against the strong, tlie few a- 
gninst the many, the dastard!}' against the brave ? The pura- 
Im already drawn, may have enabled the reader to form some 
estimate of the felicity of the choice we have made. But there 
are other circumstances, wliich render warlike operations u^mn 
Uiis coast peculiarly serious. A residence even at the forts is 
found as injurious to health as one in the West Indies; but 
marches through the open country, inundated during a great 
part of die year, must be much more destructive. If even the 
Ashaiitecs cannot carry on protracted operations on this coast 
without extensive sickness, what can white troops cxjicct, but 
that pestilence must destroy those whom the sword has spared ? 
Another difficulty is presented by the vast forests which cover 
interior Africa, particularly the Ashantee frontier. The word 
Jm fisti to an European ear, conveys no idea of those impene- 
trable thickets, which are thrown up by the luxuriance of tro- 
pical vegetation. Not onl^ are the trees of gigantic riac, and 
all their interstices filled with crowding underwoods ; but across 
these stretch numberless creeping stems, some as thick as the 
cable of a ship, which bind tbe vmolc into a piass, ovet* which 
a nqinkey or an African may leap, but which no Europefin can 
penetrate. It is easy to perceive what opportunity must thus 
be afforded for ifnbush, the favourite manoeuvre of our present 
enemy; and it is actually said,, that the King, on one occasion^ 
remained with his army for diree months in a deep forest, in tlio 
heart of an enemy's coiuitxy, without being discovered. 

After all, ai Britain has conquered under every clime, vnt are 
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Teadj to admit, that by a lai^ afitnial expenditure, and by 
thousands sent to perish on diis pestilential shore, she may sue-* 
ceed in maintaining the Fantee conf^eracy in a state at* pre- 
carious independence. What then wUl be the result? It roust 
evidently be, hermetically to seal against herself the whole in- 
terior of Africa, and put an end to every benefit which she 
could derive from a settlement on this coast. It has been shown, 
that the Crold Coast produces no articles of any amount or va- 
lue, which do not come either from Ashantee, or through A- 
sliantee ; and that there is no prospect of any extendeu con- 
sumption of British goods, unless in that kingdom, or in others 
which can only be reached across it. A system then, which 
places us in permanent hostility with that power, closes all our 
commercial intercourse with that part of the Continent ; and, 
so far as any British interest is concerned, the garrisons might, 
with equal advantage, and much greater safety, be kept on the 
Kock of Ascension, in the middle of the Atlantic. In terminat- 
ing our friendly intercourse with Ashantee, we equally bid a- 
dieu to all the prospects of extending our knowledge, and pro- 
moting the interests of civilization, in this only hopeful direction. 
Kven the slender prospects of Fantee improvement must be given 
up, under a state of things which keeps that race in a perpetual 
state of irritation and alarm, and their fields perpetually expos- 
ed to die ravage of so formidable an invader. Thus the present 
system, be it successful or unsuccessful, involves equally the ruin 
of all the British interests in Africa, and the sacrifice of every 
object, with a view to which it could be desirable that her settle- 
ments should be maintained. 

If the ((uestion be put. What remedy can be applied to the 
fatal consequences of this train of error ? the answer is abun- 
dantly obvious : — They can only be remedied by undoing every 
thing that has been done, and replacing afiairs in the state in 
which they were in 1817. Though it be generally much easier 
to do evil than to repair it, yet there are, in the present instance^ 
grounds of hope, tnat an attempt honestly made would be suo- 
c^fiil. It has appeared, that Ashantea princes had all along 
motives and interests which led them sedulously to cultivate the 
aUUanco Britain, and even, under great provocation, to ba 
slow in proceeding to extremities against her. If than BriUuni 
withdraws her support of the Fantee insurrection, which has 
bmn the sole ground of the present quarrel, #e are convinced 
that the former harmony migot be veiy easily restored. On the 
other aide, it would be our part to use our utmost e£^rts to in- 
duce the Fantees to return to their allegiance^ securing for them 
H foU amnesty. This would bf the best atonement that could be 
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made for the dreadfUicalamities in a^hich a reUanceoti Qur vidu 
promises has already ini^olved them.. That th^S advice would bo 
taken» if accompani^ by a threat of otbei^iw ieoying them to 
diemseives, there canned be a singte doubt, sineo it was by these 
promises alone that they were impelled to. their late disastrous 
revdt. Having proe^ded thus far to extricate them from their 
present distressing situation, we ought carefully to avoid anv 
permanent guarantee^ and to withdraw from every relation witn 
either party, except that of amity and good offices. 

It may be necessary to observe, that though we consider it, 
in itself^ very easy to restore to this Coast peace and the means 
of prosperity, no common firmness will be required in the an** 
dividual who is to carry through this line of policy. When he 
arrives at Cape Coast, he will probably find both .his country- 
men and the natives calling aloud for an opposite course. It is 
difficult for a man to resist impressions which are daily repeated. 
He must'breathe, as it were, the moral atmosphere of the place ; 
he will never hear the Ashantee name mentioned but with hatred 
and execration, and will not easily escape being infected with the 
aame spirit. The natives of the town have evidently for some 
time exercised a powerful and sinister infiuence on the British 
councils : And they support their rash designs and idle assertions 
by every form of deception, and even by no common share of 
eloquence, plausibility, and address. Mr Dupuis drops hints 
of lemale influence, which may not, we fear, be wholly without 
foundation. To be proof against all these seductions, and to 
administer well the affairs of this Coast, would require, not 
indeed a man of genius, for the course is quite plain before him, 
but a mmi of a very determined character, and thoroughly im- 
bued with sound principles of African policy. 

If 8 good understanding ' were once reestablished with tliis 
powerful interior monarchy, the prospects of future .good appea^r 
to be very considerable. In no* part of Africa is there su<m 
a cluster of populous and powerful states, at an easy dis- 
tance from the coast ; for the countries on the Niger can seldom 
be approached by a lm)d journey of less than a thousand miles. 
If the kings of Ashantee succeed in their ambition of forming 
their court afier.the European model, the example will natural- 
ly be foildwed by their surrounding vassal states. . Afler this, 
Kong^' Degombah, and other kingdoms, which, though not 

S 3ite so warlikt^ are richer and more populous, are not likely to 
low themselves to be.MlIpsed. A wide circle of civilisation may 
thus be spread; and with European habits, a taste for Eurb|>-* 
can commodid)^ would spring up, which might give to the cqm’*. 
of this coast m metehsion, greater than it eve|p 
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from that ^ilty trade« for wbidh aitnioi^ ialh^ it has faasn hi-« 
therto viMt^. 

This discussion* from the important^ ^hidi wd could not for* 
bear attaching to has extended to such a lengthgghat we have 
not room to dilate on Mr X>upais*B infcvtnationpa^ived from 
Moorish merchants* respecting the interior of Amca. Hb raa^ 
terials are nearly the same with those of Mr Bowdieh* but ar* 
ranged with somewhat greater judgment and care. We observe ’ 
in his map the great lake and river of Shary or Shady, though 
the latter, as in many similar instances, is made to dow in a di- 
rection opposite to the true one. As, however, we may soon 
expect, from the present successful mission, that a full light will 
be thrown on this quarter of the world, it is needless at present 
to dwell on that dim twilight which can alone be aiforded by 
hearsay testimony. Even when that fuller information arrives, 
we may have occasion to recur to Mr Dupuis, in order to com- 
plete the views of some of the Western countries, and thereby 
aid in making up that distinct and connected scheme of interior 
Africa, which has been so long the desideratum of modern geo- 
graphy. 
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of tbe vast majority of the Irish people^ have depra^ ap4 
vitiated their characters, and fitted them for tlie comtnissioili of 
every crime* There are^ at this moment, -from six to seven 
millions of peasants scattered over the surface of Ireland* And 
while this migh^ and rapidly increasing mass is sunk in the 
most a^ect poverty — while it has no property to protect, no 
venerated institutions to defend, and nothing but injuries to 
redress, and wrongs to avenge, it is ready to engage in any 
scheme of combination and blood. 

Is not this a state of things that calls loudly for inc]airy ? 
Is there any man so blind and bigotted, so stupidly attach* 
od to antiquated prejudices and errors, as to continue to 
lend his sup}>ort to a system productive of such baleful re- 
sults? Is not the experience of four centuries sufllcieUt to 
convince the people and Parliament of England, that it is 
not by mere brute force, by penal laws and insurrection acts, 
that the peace of Ireland is to be secured, and the founda- 
tions of her prosperity laid? The period has at last arriv- 
ed, when it is certain that measures of a decisive character 
musl be adopted with respect to Ireland ; and we are bold to 
aay, that the integrity, and, for that reason, the fate of the Bri- 
tish empire, depends on the nature of these measures. If we 
act on sound and liberal principles, it is not yet loo lale to re- 
pair the faults and follies of which we have been guilty, and to 
make Ireland our best bulwark: But if wo rcsoUe to abide by 
our present system, — if wc are determined to I'ontMuie to ticU 
Jivc-sixfhs of the people as an inferior and degr.uk t) and 

to uphold and clierish all the gross, fiagrant, and scandalous 
abuses with which every part of the internal administration of 
the country is infected, we must expect to s<e every species ttf 
outrage redoubled, and the fiames of civil war reknulled with 
increased fury, and raging to an unprecedented extent. 

Have the people oT England yet to be told that peace and 
kindly aficotions do not spring from exclusion and the sword? 
If we are really desirous of attaching the people of Ireland to 
the govemmmit of England, we must render that govermuout 
advantageous to them. The peasantry must know, and they 
must Jeely that they are protected by the law, that they have a 
slake in the hedgey and that every avenue to power and emo- 
lument is open to their ambition* If you act thus, you may 
still attach them to your interests; if you do not, you will 
alienate them still more : The existing breach between tlu«t«o 
countries will be gradually widened, and our ascendcniy wjll 
depend entirely dh the number of oar bayonets* 

But even this resource^ miserable and hunaliating as itt 1^ it 
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on wbidb no certain rdiance can be placed. Hie whole 
diieposable revenue of Great Britain will most probably b» 
focm insufficient for the maintenance of an army capable of 
retaining a population of six or seven millions, who have 
every tmng to gain, and nothing to lose, by revolution, in a 
state of unwilling subjection. But, supposing this to be jpos* 
eible in a period of peace, and when the whole power of Eng* 
land can be directs to this one ol:gect, it would be no easy 
matter to exaj^rate the oddition which the disaffection of 
the Jri^ peasantry must make to our difficulties and dangers 
in A period of war. Had Humbert, when he made his descent 
in Ireland in 1796, been accompanied by 10,000 instead of 
1,000 French troops, and been fornished with 50,000 or 100,000 
stand of arms, there would have been an end of the Etigiish 
government; and the tricoloured flag would have floated as 
triumphantly over Dublin, as it did over Berlin or Vienna. 
But the numbers and the exasperation of the people have been 
pr^igiously increased since 1 798, And if we do not totally 
change our conduct, it is certain that, whenever we are in* 
volved in war, either with France, or any of the other Ctm* 
tinental powers, or with the United States, we shall And our bit* 
terest foes, and our foreign enemies their roost zealous and de* 
voted allies, in the people of Ireland. No efforts will be ncces* 
mty to seduce die peasantry from their allegiance, no intrigues, 
no subsidies will be required to tempt them to the field — but 
die first foieign standard that is erected on the Irish soil will 
be the si^tal for a rising en masse, of a whole population im- 
patient of oppression and burning for reveugfe ! The system 
df \Vhite-boy association, so unceasingly acted upon for the last 
thirty years, bos trained and prepared the peasantry for the 
most desperate purposes : Nor do we think dint it is possible 
to puuit out another instance in the history of the world, of a 
people so conlplclely estranged from their rulers, and so tho- 
roughly ripe for rebellion. 

And are not diese things enough to mve us pause? Aro 
diey not enough to make even bigots abaslied and ashamed ?*— 
and to stimulate the wise and good of all parties and denoini* 
nadons, to lay aside their petty differences, and to cooperate 
Ibr the adoption of measures calculated to guard against such 
{tremendous consequences? Let no one suppose that the queo- 
tione rei^ecdng Ireland, diat must necessarily be discuss^ in 
die ensuing session, affect that country only ;—»though, if they 
did no more than rpfer to the means % wlui^^ seven miUians of 
iNwple might be raised from helotism to freedom, and foom ptw 
misery to wealth and haiminees, they would be of the 
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T«i* 3 r hi(^hest intan^t But H is no extiggenition to a£%Fftt» tiuii 
the destinies of the whole em^nre hang oa. these discuMiotis. 
Ireland cannot sink into the abyss of poverty and degradetioiib 
without dragging Great Britain after her-— Justioe to Ireland 
is in &ct justice to ourselves ; and cannot be denied) wilhiHit 
entailing equally ruinous consequences on the oppressor as on 
the victim. 

Since June 1822, when we entered at pretty comiderabic 
length into an investigation of what seemed to us to be the 
leading causes of tlie distress and misery of Ireland, much new 
and vmuable iuformatlou has been obtame 1. This has result*, 
ed partly from the greater attention to Irish politics, created 
by the King's visit ; from the extent and atrocity of the distur- 
bances in the south ; from tlie riotous proceedings of the Orange- 
men of Dublin, and the consequent inquiry into the Conduct of 
Mr ShcrilF Thorpe ; from the organization of the Catholic rent, 
and the proceedings of the Catholic association ; and more than 
all, from the discussions in Parliament and the investigations of 
Parliamentary Committees. It seems probahh', from the part 
ministers took in the discussion of Lord AUliorp’s motion for 
sm inquiry into the state of Ireland, that they had at ftrst in- 
tended to stifle the inejuiry, by limiting it to ccrUun spt^uifted tuid 
local topics. But the powerful support Lord Althorp met 
witli, not only from the opposition, but from nmiiy of ihe most 
respectable iVieuds of mmisters, induced them to abandon 
the idea of limitation ; and tlie inquiry lias l>e)‘ii rendered as 
complete and efibetive as could have been wished. As the 
evidence given before this committee, though of the gn>atest 
interest and importance, has not been printed, except only for 
the use of the members, we can speak of it only by I’ejKirt \ but 
as none of the members evinced tlie slighUist indispetsition to 
converse freely on the subject, its general import anil bearing 
is suiftcicntly well known. 

But notwithstanding the information derived from these and 
other quarters, much error and misapprehension still exist on 
many important points. Too much stress has been laid, in 
riie discussions, both in and out of Parliament, on circumstan- 
ces that exert only a very trivial influence, while some of the 
most prolific sources of misery aud degradation have hardly ut- 
tractiM any notice. We conceive, then, that we shall not Im 
doing an unacceptable service, by availing outselvcs of this im- 
portunity to enter on a fresh investigatioii of the causes of thu 
misery of Ireland. We believe Lord Wellesley, and a 
considerable proportion of the Cabinet Mmisters, arc sit\Qet«ly 
4esiront to adopt any practical measures that can be diviaciis 
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for nllayiiw party violence* and arreatifig the ^rogreas of pan-> 
l>eTisnt. But no measures, however wortliily intended, wmch 
arc not founded on sound principles, pan possibly be advantace> 
ous. And we are anxious, by stating some of utese principle, 
to assist in enabling the jpublio to form a just cstinmtu of tlie 
'vitally important proceemngs about to take place in Parlia- 
ment. 

An inquiry into the actual social condition of the people of 
Ireland, ma^ be advantageously divided into two parts Tlie 
jfrs/ embracing an inquiry into the causes of those violent party 
and religious contentions, which have so long disgraced and 
agitated the country ; and the second^ an inquiry into the causes 
of the extreme poverty and wretchedness of the p(‘oplc. 

I. — 1. Catholic Disabilities, — We shall hot enter, on tliis oc- 
casion, into any lengthened dis<|uisition respecting the ancient 
state of Ireland. 1 he radical defect of its government has al- 
ways consisted in its bt^iiig administered by and for the exclu- 
sive benefit of a small portion of tlie people. The broad and 
bloody line of demarcation that was formerly drawn between 
the English settlers and the more Irish, has been cifaced only 
to have its place supplied by the cqmilly well defined distinc- 
tion lietween Protestants and Catholics. The seveutccntli 
cenlury beg.c 'uispiciously under the enlightened administra- 
tion of Sir Jolt t>a>ies; but if was, in the sequel, marked by 
incident's tb'* ih 'si fatal to the peace and prosperity of Ireland. 

* It w'as a cenlury of injury, exasperation, and revenge — of 

* war, and biixjdshed, ancf spoliation. ’ * ,1'he entire surluce of 
Ireland is reckoned at about t&'t’hc millions of Irish acres i and 
the late Earl of Clare estimated, that eleven millions and a half 
<if this number were confiscated in the course of the century ! 
'Hie successes of Williain HI. secured the ascendency of the 
English interest ; and the violation of tlie treaty of Limerick, 
ana the penal enactments of Queen Anne, ‘ tlirew' the whole 
wealth autl power of the country into the hands of tlie IVotest- 
ants, and completed the debusemeut and prostration of the Ca- 
tholic ]>opulation. It is unnecessary to recapitulate all tlie dis- 
gusting provisions of the Catliolic penal code. It is enough to 
mention, that it debarred the Cutnolics from the exorcise of 
every political privilege ; that it jireventod them from acquir- 
ing property in land, from lending money on mortgages, from 
teaclilgg schools, and even from acting as tlic guardians of 

^ Mr GranPs Speech, April 1822— one of the best beeches 

evjtur aiadc on the subject of Ireland. 
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. tiiieir own children ! Well might Mr Burke witli reti*- 
rcnce to this code, that * the laws made in this kingdom tigainsi 

* Papists were as bloody as any of those that had uecn eiiucU'd 

* by the Popish Princes and States; and where these laws worn 

* not bloody, they were worse ; they were slow, cruel, outrtigc- 

* ous in their nature, and kept men alive only to insult in their 

* persons every one of the rights and leelings of hutnuuity. * 

It is true, that the most severe cn;ictments in the penal code 
are now repealed ; that Catholics are allowed to acquire and 
transmit iiroperty, to exercise die clectivi frauchisi*, and tlint 
they may be nominated Justices of the X^eace, and appointinl 
to subordinate situations in tlie army and navy. But enough 
of exclusion still remains to destroy the good t.fri>ct*of the con- 
cessions already made, by keeping alive all tliose liHiUngs of 
solf-supcriorlty and insolent domination on the part ot the 
Protcstmits, and of degradation, hatred, and nwenge, on the 
part of the Catholics, which the penal code had generated. 
Nothing can be more completely erroneous, than to $iip)K>se 
that, as the li^a/ operation of the existing exclusions is only to 
thwart a few individuals in U»e career of advancejnent, they 
can have no consldemblc influence on the mass of the iicople* 
Kvery man in Ireland knows dial the Catholic eiale is not 
wholly repealed; Jie knows that the law still cv< lades him 
from situations of trust and influence to w^hicli . Protestant 
fcilow-’couutr^ men are eligible; and he consii’ is ftiis cxchi- 
siun as the badge of the triumph of Kngland over Ireland— of 
I’rotcstantism over Catholicism — and as the sc.il of his own 
degradation. None l/ut diose who are acijiiamted with the 
powerful prejudices and strong natioiulity of the lush pea- 
santry, can lorin any itlea of the eftect w'liich thef.e feelings 
have on their conduct ‘ The ojiinion X have formed, as tlie 

* result of all my exjx'rieuce, is, that the whole niiml of the 

* people is occupied with (mlitics; that diey thoroughly eom- 
‘ prehend every law, and every measure of govcrmueiil that 
‘ relates to them; dial dic'y have a very accurate knowJetlgi* <»f 

* all the privations to which they are exiwsed ; and that l/n i/ 

* not only knaftsa that thejy live as a class plaa’d in a condilitm of 
‘ inferiority mih respect to a small party in the countty^ hut I lud 

* practically feet all the disgrace atul inronaenicnet 

* ii^^riority. * * The meanest Catholic knows, that how irtm h 
soever of die penal code nmy have been repealed in v<*ry 
little, comparatively, bas been repealetl in fact. * It has lus n 

* often asked, why, in the case ot the Irish Catbolu*^ sUitisfu'- 


* Speed) of Sir H. Parnell, 2Hh June, lb23. 
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* tion has not followed concession ? ^ One reason may be as> 

* signetl ; it is this— because concession has been idways ibl- 

* lowed by the curse of bigots in that country, which, tike 

* blight or mildew, fastens on the boon, whether it prococti 
‘ from royal favour or legislative giraciousness. * f The secta- 
rian, until very lately, the decidedly Anticatholic spirit of 
tlte Irish government, has rendered the theontical equality of 
the laws a mockery and an insult. The C'atholics know Uiat 
they are regarded by tliat government with aversion and dis- 
trust ; they know that Protestants are almost exclusively prtv- 
motecl to tiiose situations to which both sects are efjualiy eli- 
gible ; they know that no vigorous attempt has been made to 
put down Qrange processions and associations, or to nave their 
properties or even their lives from the outrages and violence of 
the Orange party : And knowing and feeling all these things, bow 
is it possible that they should be tranquil ? or that they should 
regard the English nation, by whose interference they arc held 

Mr Plunkett’s Speech, 32d April, 1833. 
i In the Irish posc*ofKce there were 466 persons bolding offices, 
of whom only 25 were Roman Catholics. Under the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety there were 17 persons, none of whom were Catholics. In the 
Bank of Ireland there were 127 persons, and of that number only 6 
Catholics. In the board for paving— the board of commissioners for 
erecting fountains — for preserving the port of Dublin — for w’idc 
streets — amongst the trustees of the linen board — the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s liouscliold — ^the city officers and common council— the com- 
mittees of the pipe and water establishment— -of the police, and many 
other public cstabUshments, there was not one solUart/ Catholic to be 
Jbiind ! In the office of customs there were 296 persons employed, 
and only 11 of them were Catholics. In the Excise tlicre were 365 
persons employed, and of that number only 6 were Catholics. Of 
coroners in counties there were 108, and only 14 of them Catholics. 
Of commissioners of affidavit there were 262, and only 29 of them 
Catholics — of 7 1 officers under the linen board, 3 were Catholics ! 
In fact, on an aggregate of the public establishments, the list of whieh 
he held in his hand, there were 20,459 persons holding offices psdd 
by the public money, and of that number only 106 were Catholics! 
To sliow that the exclusion was not solely in the inferior offices but 
extended equally to them all, he would mention, that tlierc were 31 
assistant barristers but not one of them a Catliolic. There were 10^ 
offices in,, the Jaw department of Ireland, which must be filled by 
harristpifs, salaries and emoluments of which exceed 150,0001. a 
year, as J jj^ofuan Catholics are adtuissible, since 1795, to 83 of these 
offices, pfo4ttC9ng an mcome of 50,0001. a yeac ; but there teas net 
OOS instant^ ^ a Roman Catholic holding any suchprofUnhle and 

appqitdmenif^Mr Rome’s ^pe^hf UStk Junct 1833. 
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in this state of vassalage and helotism, otherwise than as perse* 
cutora and enetuies ? 

We are told by Mr Wakefield, on the impartiality, accuracy, 
and general excellence of whose great work no eulogium can 
be too high, that * the word Papist or Catholic carries as 

* much contempt along with it as if a beast were dewmiated hy 

* the term. When the comfort or interest of the Caiholic is 

* under consideration, he must always give way ; for although 

* he stands as erect before his maker as does the Protestant, he 

* is yet considered as an inferior animal, and thought unworthy 

* of participating in the same enjoyments. Tlie Protestants 

* are in general better educated than die Catholics; but miuiy 

* of them are still ignorant enough to believe that their Catho* 

* lie fellow-subjects are the helots of the country, and that they 

* ought to be retained in a state of perpetual bondage. (db* 
count of Ireland^ vol. ii. p. 570.) 

We venture to say, that there is not an individual in theem* 
pire^ not even Sir Harcourt Lees himself, wlio supposes that 
this proscription could continue for a month, were it not for the 
power of England. And in such circumstances, how can the 
Catholics avoid identifying the government of England, or ra- 
ther the 'English nation, with their oppressors ? The conviction 
that their dwasement is the consequence of English nsrendenry, 
is in truth universal ; and this conviction binds them Hrniiy to- 
gether in opposition to the authority of Government and of the 
laws. From the era of the Whiteboy association in 1 760 down 
to the present hour, insurrection has followed insurrection in 
one uninterrupted series. Laws of the most unheard of seve- 
rity have been passed to repress these disorders ; but us no at- 
tempt has been made to take away the causes whence they 
sprung, this severity has only given them a darker shnilc uf a- 
trocity. It is not to Parliament, but to their own efforts, that the 
mass of the Catholic population look for emancipation. They 
consider the Government as a hostile power, and they hesitate 
not to embrace every opportunity to wreak their vengeance on 
all who are cither directly or iuairecily invested with authority* 
Mr Stephen Woulfe, an eminent Roman Catholic barrister, 
corroborates all that we have now stated ; and as this is a point 
on which his authority must be considered as unexceptionable, 
we shall take the liberty to make a short extract from a Tract 
of his. * The peasantry,’ he says, * c^y on, as far as they 

* have the means, an open war against the Government, and 

* every thing connected with it : They look upon that Citwrtt" 

* ment as an usiajtatian, as a dominion qf force othtch it is nmftm 

* rious to ttnysdct to efiudr, to stAverti and in pursuit of whitd^t^^ 
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* consider nn act of patriotism^ to put to death* without re- 

* morse* all whom tlicy consider enemies or traitors. They have 

* neither arms, nor intelligence, nor leaders, nor money sufficient 

* to draw out a regular army into the field ; if they had, we 

* should have a campaign in Ireland before Easter. They 

* suit their mode of warfare to their means ; they carry on a 

* desperate guerilla contest with Government, in whicn they 

* give and expect no quarter. Every straggling soldier whom 
‘ uiey catch, every guager, every tithc-proctor, every active 

* magistrate who has distinguished himself against them, and 

* whom they rank among their enemies, they put to the sword. 

* This is a dreadful state of things ; and the more so, because it 

* sucks into its vortex of guilt men who would shudder at the 

* very thought of committing such enormities, from the ordl- 

* nary motives which impel to crime. ’ — {Letter to a Protestant, 
1819, p. Si'.) 

. The Catholic aristocracy and gentry aro generally, we be- 
lieve, sincerely attached to the Knglij»i\ connexion, and are 
fully aware of the advantages that wtiuld result to Ireland from 
a real union with England. But every writer of authority on 
Irish affairs, from Mr Wakefield downwards, and ail the wit- 
nesses examined last year before the Committee of tire House 
of Commons, concur in opinion with Mr W'oulie, that the still 
existing remnant of the CatlioUc penal code is the grand source 
of diacurd in JielaiK), and that it renders the peasantry univer- 
sally hostile to Government, and disposes them to engage in 
every scheme of outrage and insunnetion. 

The events of the two last years have made the cliaractcr of 
the Orange association pretty well known to the British pub- 
lic. Tlic trials of Orangemen on the Northern circuits for 
the murder of Catholics; the habitual packing of (xrand Juries 
in Dublin, as was cstablishCtl by the inquiry into Mr Sheriff 
Thorpe’s conduct, for the double purpose of peculation and op- 
pression ; and tlic open resistance to the act for suppressing 
illegal associations, set the conduct of this faction in its proper 
light. But it is the Parliament of England, and not the 
Orange party, who arc really to blame for these excesses. So 
long as the system of penal exclusion is continued — so long as 
a small minority of the people of Ireland ate legally invested 
Vtrith a monopoly of power and privilege, — so long will they 
combine together to preserve their ascendency in fact, by mak- 
ing an ostcotatious display of their superiority, and browbeat- 
ing diiair htferiora. Combinatioti on the part of the Orange- 
’ leadik again to counter-combination on the part of the C8»> 
NffittRast ana thus the whole population of the countrv me 
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<1rawn into illegal aarociiitioni^ are bound by accret oatlis and 
iroprecationsf and are induci^ to cotaimit crimes under the 
supposed sanction of religion f 

We believe the Catbouc clergy to be, generally speaking*- 
for we must say that there are very many exceptions— a re- 
spectable and useful body of men ; and we have always held» 
that it would be of the last importance to endeavour to attach 
them firmly to Government, and to procure the exertion of their 
influence to give effect to the laws. But until the penal code 
be entirely abolished, this great influence will either not be ex- 
erted at all, or will be cast into the opposite scale. It is not iu 
the nature of things that the Catholic clergy should entertain 
either veneration or esteem for a Government which loads tiiem 
with disabilities, and exposes them and their flocks to the most 
ignominious treatment ; and even if they did entertain this es- 
teem, the strong feeling of hostility to Government, by which 
their flocks arc so generally animated, would prevent them 
from acting according to their wishes. They have no tithes or 
glebe>lands on which to depend ; so that, if they did not hu- 
mour the prriudices of those by whom they are supported, they 
would be leu wholly destitute. But if the penal code were 
once effectually put down, the Catholic clergy might, without 
exciting any suspicions of their sincerity, enter into negociations 
with Government, and arrange several matters of tlie utmost 
importance. Such a moderate provision might be tiiado for 
them, as would secure them a respectable station in society, 
and indemnify them for relinquishing the fees now payable 
on marriages, baptisms, &c. By this means a douole ad- 
vantage would be gained : The interests of the clergy would be 
identified with those of Government ; and they would no longer 
have any temptation to encourage the prevailing and ruinuns 
habit of early marriage. Arrangements might also be made 
for lessening the number of holidays, for allowin'g the priests to 
marry, and for improving the present grossly defective system 
of education. Complete and unqualified emancipation would 
give us these advantages ; and we ask whether it is possible to 
over-estimate their value and importance ? 

There is at this moment no such thing as a real union be- 
tween England and Ireland. The arrangement so designatofl* 
is purely nominal ; it rests on no solid or substantial basis ; the 
two nations arc not bound together by the strong and powerful 
ties of mutual interest and reciprocal obligaUon. Iriilaiid ru« 
gards England as her oppressor, and not as her protector and 
ally. But if the miserable remnant of the penal code wipra 
bolished— if the Catholics were placed on the saute > 
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law and in fact as the Proteatant»-«*new lnter«M9 and new 
feelingB would arise. The iweollecdon of past snfihrinfjis and 
persecutions would gradually be obliterated » good will and con-* 
fidence between the didcrent parties in Ireland} and between 
England and Ireland, would begin to grow up ; and the ground 
would thus be cleared for the adoption of those other meas> 
fiures that are indispensably necessary for raising the peasantry 
from their present state of poverty and destitution. 

And what arc the evils to be apprehended from complete and 
unqualified emancipation ? What imaginable danger eould re- 
sult from admitting, at most, twenty Catholic gentlemen among 
the six hundred and fifty-eight who compose the House of Coni-> 
mons, and some half dozen Catholic }*eers into the House of 
Lords ? But setting these dangers in the most exaggerated point 
of view, are they to be compared, even for one single moment, 
with the danger resulting from the determined hostility of the* 
whole Catholic population of Ireland ? The man who can matn-> 
tain the affirmative of so monstrous a proposition, is fitter for a cell 
in Bedlam, than for a seat in the Legislature. * Lord Eldon, * 
says Mr Wakefield, * is reported to have said in the House of 
* Lords, on the 18th of June 1811, ** Give me your distinct 

f ' ropositions, explain to me your safeguards and securities, and 
will most anxiously consider and examine them, ** as if there 
* were any safeguard or security equal to that which would arise 
* from promoting Catholic industry. Industry would create 
* wealth ; wealth would supply all those comforts of life which 
* are objects of human industry ; and it is in the enjoyment of 
* these and the fear of losing them, that we must look for that 
* attachment to country, which forms the surest pledge of Joyal- 
* ty and good conduct. Penal laws are a delusive defence pfan- 
* ned by Ignorance, founded on injustice, reared by the unhal- 
* lowed hands of tyranny, and continued by folly. No bulwarks 
* can be equal to the affection and loyalty of a free people. 

* Place the Catholics of Ireland on the same footing as the Pro- 
* testants, and no cause will be left for complaint; their destiny 
* will then be inseparably connected with that of their country, 

* and they will be sensible that it is their duty as well as their 
* interest to maintain a constitution, by the justice of which they 
* enjoy their rights, and to the stability of which they miutlook 
* np tor their protection.* (Vol. II. p. 589.) 

*1116 folly and violence of the Catholic leaders have operated 
moet injuriously and unjustly on the cause of emancipaiiioQ. 
Nc^ingy indeed, can be more unfair than to judge of the fe^ ’ ' 
hags* ana vievm oC the more opulent and intelligent portion of 
Iht i^tbotic% from the conduct of that junto St agitators who 
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have gained an aabakdantiy in die Association. None can think 
more contemptuously of these persons than We do. Their whole 
object seems to be to acquire an ephemeral and worthless popu- 
larity, by pandering to the worst passions and prejudices of 
the mob ; nor if they were really actuated by a desire to thwart 
the very cause they pretend to advocate, could they possibly 
follow another line of conduct leading so directly to tnat end. 
But though it were true that the proceedings of the Association 
^ were approved by every Catholic in Ireland, that ought not to 
make us withhold emancipation one hour longer ; on the con- 
trary, it ought to be considered as an additional reason for 
granting it. So long as any fragment of the penal code exists, 
so long will there be dissatisfaction, rancour and disgust, brood- 
ing in the minds of the people ; and while such is the case, art- 
ful and designing, and, it may be, well intentioned and honest, 
individuals will indulge in inflammatory harangues, and will en- 
deavour to recommend their own quack nostrums, and poisonous 
drugs, as the only certain and infallible means of restoring the 
public economy to a sound state of health. But if you repeal the 
penal laws, the occupation of these spurious Othellos will be in- 
stantly gone. If you place the Catholics on the same level as the 
Brotestants, it will be the bounden duty of Government effectually 
to suppress every association and combination for political pur- 
poses, that bears any considerable resemblance to any one of 
those that have been formed in Ireland during the last hundred 
years. But until you do this, you must bear with the violence 
of the Catholics ; ror it is the natural and necessary result of 
that system of exclusion and misgovernment, on which you are 
still acting. * Are we, ’ asks Mr Burke, in his first letter to Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, * to be astonished, when, by the eflbrt of so 

* much violence in conquest, and so much policy in regulation, 

* continued without intermission for more than a hundred years, 

* we had reduced them (the Catholics) to a mob, that whenever 

* they came to act at all, many of them should act exactly 
‘ like a mob, without temper, measure, or foresight ? ’—And in 
a second letter to the same gentleman, he says, * After people 

* have taken your tests prescribed by yourselves, ns proofs of their 

* allegiance, to be marked as enemies, traitors, or at least sus).iect- 

* ed and dangerous persons, who are not to be believed on their 

* oaths, we are not to be surprised if they fall into a passion, and 

* talk as naen in a passion do, interiiperately and idly. ’ 

No oiie, we trust, will do us the injustice to suppose, that we 
mean to represent the emancipation of the Catholics ns fu<ing 
of itself a soverleign panacea for all the miseries of Ireland. No- 
thing can be more remote from our opinions : And we shaU 
VOL. XLI. MO. 82 . A a 
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endcaTour, in the subsequent part of this aHicIe) to indicate some 
of those measures which seem to us to be essentially necessary, 
fur removing other grievances, and for rescuing the peasantry 
from that abyss of destitution and necessity in which they are 
now' plunged. But without emancipation in the broadest sense 
of the phrase — without emancipation in lavi and mfact — with* 
out the abolition of every existing legal disabilit}', and the adoption 
of a system of the most rigid impartiality on the part of Govern- 
ment, it would be worse than absurd to suppose that the spirit 
of discord should depart from the land, and that the fuuiidationa 
of national wealth or prosperity should be laid. Kmancipation 
is an indispensable preliminary measure. * It is not a charm 
*. that will allay every discontent, or remove every grievance ; but 

* it is a sine qua non to this being done, and without it no sys- 
‘ tem of measures can be successful. ’ * 

2. Gcfvemment and Magisirarq. — The defective state of the 
Magistracy, and of the administration of the laws, is the second 
great cause of the discontent and disatlectioii existing in Ire- 
land. Dr Bell has observed, in his admil'able Tract on f/te Man- 
ners and Condition of the Peasantry of Ireland^ that ‘ if a poor 
‘ person is injured by one in a higher station, he may as well 

* apply to the Grand Seignior for a guard of Janissaries, as to 

* the laws of his country for redress.’ (p. 31.) Mr Wakefield, 
Mr Ponsonby, Lord Kingston, Mr Grant, Sir Henry Par- 
nell, and an endless list of other authorities of the highest cha- 
racter, and who enjoyed the best means of acquiring informa- 
tion, have joined in reprobating, in the strongest terms, the gross 
corruption, neglect, and scandalous partiality of many of the 
Irish magistrates. Even Lord licddesdale, who had been Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, publicly stated in his place in the House of 
Lords, in July 1822, * That he had been eonnected "with that ill- 
-fated country y Ireland^ for the last ivevniy years : and he teas 

* sorry to say^ that there existed in it two sorts of juUice^ the one 
-for the rich^ the other for the lioor^ and both equally ill adminis- 
- teredr The higher order of gentry, partly from a dislike Ip 
the trouble of the office, and partly irom a desire not to expose 
tl)cm6elves to the obloquy and danger consequent upon a faithful 
discharge of its duties, very frequently decline quuiilying theui- 
selves to act as Justices ol'the Peace ; so that this important silua- - 
tion is generally filled by persons in an inferior station, without' 
property or leisure, without a sufficiently liberal education, - 
witiiout the slightest disposition to decide according to the law, 
of which, indeed, they are in most cases entirely ignorant, and 




* Plunkett’s Speech, 26 th April 1816 . 
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infiuencct) solely by tfie most violent party feelings and pvcju* 
dices. It is clear that snch magistrates can be nothing else 
than intolerable nuisances. We speak from a full and porlui t 
knowledge of the subject, when we say, that the great object of 
a large proportion of the magistrates of Iielanil is to forward 
their own party and selfish purposes, and that they are either 
occupied in screening powerful culprits, or in denying redress 
to toe poor who solicit their interposition. Dr Bell tells us, 
that the magistrates of Ireland were formerly in the habit of 
making a getiileman compound for the most violent assault and 
battery, by paying halj-a-cro'wn to the poor man who had the 
hardihood to complain of such brutality ! (p. 32.) And now they 
exert their influence with the Grand Jury, to get the bills 
thrown out; or, if that should fail, and conviction take place, 
to procure the mitigation or remission of the punishment. 

Government has at length become sensible of the wretched 
state of the Irish magistracy ; and has recently made a consider-^ 
able encroachment on the peculiar jurisdiction of the magistrates, 
by making an assistant barrister, with a salary, Chairman of the 
Quarter-sessions. This innovation has been attended with the 
beet eiructs; and this experience, and the flagrant abuses of the 
present system, will, we trust, incline Ministers to curry the 
principle of reform much farther. We hope, therefore, that 
we shali not be considered as presumptuous if we venture to 
suggest, that an assistant Imrriater, with a salary, should be made 
C'hairman of the Petty as well as of the Quarter- sessions ; that 
the number of unpaid magistrates should be reduced to fifteen, 
or, at most, twenty in every county ; that no clergyman, whe-*' 
thor Protestant or Catholic, should on any account b? piacetl 
in the Commission of the Peace; that no genthunan should be 
placed in it who is not possessed of at least lOOt)/. a year of 
landed property ; that no magistrate should be allowed to ttef 
at his own houbCf but only w’hcn associated with the assistant 
barrister at the Petty- sessions ; that these sessions should be 
held every day, and on successive days, in different parts of the 
county; that if the county be above the medium size, two oi* 
more barristers should be appointed ; that the fjowers of all city 
magistrates, of manor courts, and of ail inferior courts, should' 
bo abolished ; and that an assistant barrister should beapptunt- 
ed to each city. 

. If some such plan as this were adopted — if no barristers were 
appmnted under five years standing at the Bar — if their salaries 
were such as to be a fair remuneration to men of ability, and 
if the prospect of higher promotion in their profession were li- 
berallv opened to those who distinguished themselves by their 

A tx 2 ' 
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impartiality} industry, and conciliatory * conduct, they would 
have the strongest inducements to act fairly and honourably : 
At the same time that the magistrates, acting along with the 
assistant barrister, would be highly respectable, and would pre> 
vent, by their interference, any inconvenience that might be 
expected to arise from placing the administration of the laws 
wholly in the hands of stipenoiary officers. We cannot doubt 
that such a reform as this would be productive of signal advan- 
tage. Protection would henceforth be extentled to all classes 
and sects without fear or affection ; and that sale and denial of 
justice, which has distinguished the conduct of the Irish magis- 
trates up to this hour, would be for ever put an end to. 

But no reform of the magistracy can ever have its natural and 
full effect, so long as any civil disabilities, on account of reli- 
gion, are suffered to exist. A sectarian and paiii>an spirit vi- 
tiates and contaminates every thing, but above all the judicial 
character. It has the effect to give a suspicious colour, an ap- 
pearance of partialitj’, to the acts even of the most upright 
Judge. ‘ It is in vain, ’ says an intelligent Irishman, ‘ while 
‘ penal exclusion exists, to preach to the Catholic peasant the 

* doctrineof equal justice between Catholic and Protestant. So 
‘ long as he sees the Judges, the Sheriffs, and their official de- 

* pendants exclusively Protestants ; — the bigotted portion of the 

* clergy on the bench of magistrates, their very bigotry and 
‘ propensity to intermeddle in politics often forming their only 

* title to tliat office; — the bcncficed parson the Judge, and, in 
‘ the ecclesiastical courts, ihe sole Judge of tithe cases, and of 

* the numerous questions thence a^i^ing — often adjudging the 

* claims. set up by his own tithe-farmer — it is not within llie 
‘ power of rhetoric to persuade him to rely on procuring redress 

* from oppression from such magistrates. So long as the wretch- 

* ed remnant of the Catholic code remains, so long will it ex- 
‘ cite suspicions of partiality — so long will every error — every 
‘ accidental slip — and many such must occur in a country like 

* Ireland — of the civil or judicial magistrate, be imputed to a 
‘ premeditated design, on the part of the Protestants, to tram- 

* pic under foot those whom such distinctions continue to de- 

* grade. ' * 

But when the Catholic code shall be repealed, and some such 
reform in the magistracy been effected as we have ventured to 
propose ; when seats on the Bench become objects of ambition, 
|o which Catholic as well as Protestant barristers may aspire? 

r " ” Ml. .■-w — ■ -1. 

* Reflections on the State of Ireland in the Kiaeteenth Century^ 
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when clerf^ymen, and* the 26 alots of all sectsy are excluded from 
the commission of the Peace ; when Justices are obliged to act 
in open court, and under the eye and with the advice of a pro> 
fessional lawyer ; when these things are done, and they may all 
be accomplished without difficulty, the peasantry will cease to 
regard the taw only as an engine of oppression in the hands of 
the rich ; they will gradually be taught to rely on its justice for 
protection ; and will no longer trust to illegal combinations and 
associations to redress their wrongs, and repair their grievances. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what we formerly stated respecting 
the venality and corruption of the Sub-sheriffs of Ireland. They 
still continue to fatten amidst all the rank luxuriance of the 
most profligate jobbing. This is the more extraordinary, as the 
law respecting those functionaries in Ireland is exactly the same 
as in England ; the injured party has the same means t»f redress 
open to him ; and the Court of King’s Bench possesses the same 
powers of punishment. It is difficult, therefore, to come to 
any other conclusion, from the fact of the continued and prospe- 
rous delinquency of the Irish sub-sheriffs, than that the Judges 
of the King’s Bench have been negligent in the performance 
of their duties with respect to them ; for we know that it is not 
from want of attachments of sheriffs, that the evil has not been 
corrected. We have reason to believe, that the conduct of thb 
Sub-sherilFs is now under the consideration of the Commission- 
ers of Law Inquiry ; but we hope that no scheme for reforming 
that office, that may have the effect to lessen the responsibility 
of the judges of the- King’s Bench, will be recommended. The 
judges have ample powers to repress the corruption of sheriffs ; 
and they should be compelled to use these powers effectively, 
and to subvert n system which could not liave grown to the 
baleful maturity it has attained, except by their inattention or 
connivance. 

We regret to find that no steps have hitherto been taken lor 
appointing Lords Lieutenant to the counties of Ireland. The 
want of such officers was fully admitted by Mr Peel, when the 
new Constable’s Bill was under discussion, in 1833. It is said 
that proper persons could not be obtained to fill the office; hut 
this is a mere pretext for doing nothing. The truth is, that 
it would be necessary, in order to make way for these officers, 
to displace several peers and county members, who now bold 
the nominal office of Governors of Counties, and that it would, 
moreover, be necessary to deprive these personages of their 
patronage and influence as colonels of militia, &c,, mastiiuch as 
tt would be absolutely indispensable that all this pati on^e and 
influence should belong to the Lords Lieutenant. We tniirt« 
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however, that these trifling difficulties and obstacles will not be 
much longer allowed to stand in the way of the appoint- 
ment of this highly useful class of public functionaries. Jf re- 
sident noblemen, or gentlemen of character and fortune, were 
appointed Lords Lieutenant, Government would, in future, 
have to deal with high public officers, who would feci them- 
selves responsible for the conduct of their subalterns, and for 
the peace of their counties. Hitherto, in periods of danger and 
commotion, ministers, having no respectable individual in any 
ejuarter of the country, on whose statements and representa- 
tions they could rely, have been obliged to derive iheir intelli- 
gence from the most suspicious sources. ICvcry scheming and 
cunning magistrate, in every part of the country, has been in 
the habit of considering exaggerated representations as the 
surest test of loyalty, and the shortest and safest road to favour 
and patronage. In consequence, the offices of Cjovc'rnment have 
been inundated with the memorials of Orangemen and alarmists, 
full of the most inveterate prejudices against their Catholic 
countrymen, regardless of the truth of their statements, and de- 
sirous only that they should make an impression, and thus be- 
come the means of enabling them to claim a reward for their 
services. Government has thus been continually deccive<l and de- 
luded with respect to the real state of the country ; and the most 
injudicious measures have, in consequence, been adoptctl. And 
we are not aware that there are any other means of subverting this 
injurious system, so easy, so constitutional, and withal so ef- 
fectual, as the appointing of a well selected Lord Lieutenant to 
each county, w'ho should be responsible for the public peace, 
and from whom Government might obtain that authentic infor- 
mation with respect to the state and feelings of tlie people, of 
which they seem hitherto to have had so little. 

Tile new Constabulary Bill, though pcrl)aps bordering too 
■closely on the gendarmerie system, has, on the whole, been pro- 
ductive of the greatest advantage. The constables have now be- 
come an efficient species of force ; and the protection they have 
•offorded to witnesses and jurors, has been eminently serviceable, 
and has been the means of enabling several notorious criminals 
to be brought to justice. 

Tlicrc is a considerable Ycomanry corps existing in Ireland; 
but this is a species of force which never has been, and never 
can be, advantageously employed to maintain the peace of such 
ft country. The yeomanry arc at this moment, what they 
were twenty years ago, almost exclusively Protestants and 
Orangemen ; and we have the authority of Mr Wakefield for 
stating, that it was * their imprudence, Ifieir excesses, uttd their 
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* bacchanalian exaltathnsf that enabled the Heput^icona t(t 

* rouse the feelinga of the Homan Catholics in and excite 

‘ them to rebellion.' — (Vol. IL p. 370.) Should the civil 
power of the country and the police be at any time insuiheient 
to repress disorder, and to enforce tlxe due execution of the 
law, none but regular troops ought ever to be called to their 
assistance. It is their officer's fault if regular troops act impro- 
perly. A well disciplined soldier is a mactiine, made to shoot and 
be shot at. He is not fanatical, — he has no partialities, no 
hatreds, no antipathies; — he does what he is ordered, and ho 
does no more. But a yeoman is infiamed witli all the preju- 
dices peculiar to the district or sect to which he belongs. 
When a corps of such persons is called to suppress a disturb- 
ance, neighl)our is opposed to neighbour, Catholic to Protes- 
tant, and civil war appears in its worst and most disgusting 
form. Had none but regular troops been employed at Man- 
chester, on the 16th of August 1819, the disastrous events 
which then occurred would most probably have been avoided ; 
and, at any rate, would have left infinitely less of rancour and 
irritation behind them. But the employment of yeomanry 
is a thousand times more objectionable in Ireland than in Eng- 
land. Enrolment in that species of force, being a privilege 
conferred on a small minority only, adds to the exaggerated 
notions they entertain of their own importance, and enables 
them to trample with impunity on their fellow subjects. There 
is in fact a rooted antipathy between the yeomanry and the 
great body of the Irish people. The humanity, prudence, and 
forbearance of the regular troops in 1798, formed, says Mr 
Wakefield, the most striking contrast to the conduct of the 
militia and yeomanry ; and he adds, that * the moment the lat- 

* ter ’were separated from the ormy^ confidence teas restored^ and 

* rebellion shrtink bach into the concealment Ki'hetice it had tssu- 
‘ ed. ’—-(Vol. II. p. 372.) To keep such a force embodied, or 
to employ it, is of itself almost enough to excite outrage. 

Perhaps, however, there is no one measure tJiat would do so 
much to improve the administration of Ireland, and to divest it 
of that character of partisanship which has bticn its bane, ns the. 
.abolition of the office of Lord-Lieutenant, an<l of the colonial 
and dependent Government of Ireland, by placing the entire 
Jiianagement of Irish affairs in the hands of a Secretary of 
Stale resident in London, and Imving a seat in the Cabinet. 
This arrangement, by bringing the circumstances an'd condi- 
tion of Ireland daily under the notice of ministers, nutl by reuv 
.dcring the W'hole Cabinet directly responsible lor .all that was 
*Ionc there, would get rid at once of all those petty piovin- 
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cial cabals, which have always distracted and disgraced tlio 
mimic courts of the Irish viceroys. Wheane parties run so high 
as in Ireland, it is impossible for any Lord-Iaeutenout to lu'ep 
himself wholly aloof from them : But if the government were 
carried on in London, their efll’cts would be comparatively im- 

{ >otent, anti ])nblic nictrsures would cease to be influenced by 
ocal considerations and a system of favouritism. The facility 
of communication betueeu London and Dublin, rentiers it just 
as easy ftn* a Secretary of Sttite, resitlent in Ltmdoii, to govern 
Irclantl, as to govern Cornwall or Cumberland. 
business of the army and revenue is now wholly tranmUH in 
London, intlopondently altt)gether of the Lorti>Lieu4Knt ; 
and we have yet to learn why the other, .'iiid less important, 
duties t)f govcrni^cnt, may not also be discliarged there. 

The t)bjoctitni tt> the abolition of the office t>f Ltml-Lieiito- * 
nant, principally relied on i)y Mr Goulbtmrii and Mr IVel, is 
Ibnnded on the supjiosetl tliflicuUy that it would occasion in 
taking the ojiiuion t)f Ciovenimcnt in cases ol' capital cfmvic- 
tiou. Hut this objection is not entitled to any weight ; for it is 
founded on a pr.ictici' that prevails in Irt'luiul, and which ought 
to be refonned, of trying every case of a capital conviction, first 
at the Assi/es, and again in the rhujubev of the Lortl-Iaeu- 
tennnt or his .Secretary. No such thing takes place in Kng>- 
land. If a man is seiiteiicetl to be hanged, tlu’ sentence is 
carried into execution on the day fixed by the juilge, nnh'ss 
that judge thinks j>ro{'er to rcspiie bini, or l> forward a re- 
comuK'tulatioii of inercj to Ciovenuneiit. If then* was any 
thing in th's objection, it W(»uld upjiK with iurmitcly greater 
£:>rce to Scotland, or even Cornwall, both of which are liirtlier 
innu London than most of the* Irish counties. 

It is idle to refer to the cpiantit} ol business that occupies the 
Irish government. The fact is, that Ireland is over-governed. 
Every thing of the most trivial kind is submitted to tliQ l.oid 
Lieutenant. If the lighting or paving ol the streets of Dublin is 
defective, an address is voted, and a numerous body of deputies 
appointed to carry it to the foot of the I'hrono. Every little junto 
of magistrates assembled at petty sessions, and every bustling and 
prodigiously loyal iudividuni magistrate, is in constant commu-> 
nication with the Lend Ideutcnani, and Messrs Goulbourn and 
Gregory impo'« on themselves the useless task of writing long and 
laboured replies to cjucstions of no importance whatever. Abo- 
lish the office of Lord Lieutenant, and we venture to say, that 
ninety-nine parts oni ol a hundred ol‘ all the business that now 
occupies it w/ill inst/^iitly cease, and the local authorities will, 
learn, as in Englarlf^flto do their duty, without perpetually pci.- 
tenng Government with representations. 
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Were the separate ^remment of Ireland abolishedy the 
public attention would w less distracted by party violence. — 
When a Lord Lieutenant, like the Duke of Richmond, favours 
Orange politics, he is the object of the unceasing attacks of Ca- 
tholic orators and newspapers ; and when, on the other hand, 
a Lord Lieutenant, like Lord Wellesley, is suspected of leaning 
to the Catholics, or meritoriously endeavours, as his Lordship has 
done, to conduct the government on a system of impartiality, 
he is assailed by all the ribald vulgarity of the Orange party, 
who, ten times more foul-mouthed than their op}>nnents, scru- 
ple not to vilify and misrepresent his whole conduct, and to hold 
him up as an enemy to the constitution. In this way the pub- 
lic mind is kept constantly in a state of feverish and diseased ex- 
citement; the authority of government is brought into con- 
tempt ; no real improvement can be matured, or even thought 
of ; but a spirit of recrimination, slander, and violence, iusinu- 
gtes itself into every village, and even into every cabin. 

But if the total abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant 
should still appear too sweeping a change to be effected at once, 
there can be no imaginable reason why it should not be modified. 
The shadow of tlie thing will please the Irish mob, who arc at- 
tached to this, as they arc to many more of the evils that afflict 
their country, quite as well as the substance. If the office of 
Xtord Lieutenant is to be kept up, its duties ought nt all events 
to be confined to those that are wholly executive. Every 
thing belonging to the originating or perfecting of political 
measures, or the disposal of patronage, should be vested in the 
hands of a Secretary of State tor Ireland, resident in London, and 
having a seat in the Cabinet. , The office of chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant might be changed into timt of under Secre- 
tary of State ; and a second under Secretary might be appointed 
to reside in Dublin, and to form the channel of communication be- 
tween the Irish Secretary resident in London, and those vvitl) whom 
he may have to transact business in Ireland. The slmm Privy 
Council of the Lord Lieutenant should be entirely suppressed. 
Every order should emanate directly from London. And as 
the government would, under the plan we have proposed, be in 
regular communication with responsible Lords Lieutenant in 
the diffierent counties, and would have an efficient magistracy to 
cxeciite its orders, consistency and vigour would be given to the 
administration. The Lord Lieutenant would be as much, and 
as directly under the control of Ministers, as the cuminauder 
of the forces, and would only have to execute certaiii speeifieil 
and unimportant duties. The Castle would cease to be thelheairu 
pf plots and intrigues — the government would ceusc to be pro- 
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vincial — and Irdand would ceaiie to * see a system with every 
iSecretary, and a Sreretnry with every summer. * 

3. Church listablishment and -The existing Church Ks- 

tablishment, may be considered as a principal source both of 
the discontent and disHfibefion, and of the poverty and mi- 
sery ol irehind. Tlie population of irehnd in ISIJI amounted 
to about .‘fcrv'Jt mill ions : and we have the concurrent autho- 
rity of all the writers best aefjuainl''d with the state of Jro- 
land, as Dr Beaufort, Mr Newenhain, !Mr W'^akefield, Mr 
Tighe, and others, for stating, that at the very least 4/x mil- 
lions of this number are Catholics; and that the remaining 
iniliion is al>oiit ocju-dly divided between tiic members of 
the Established Cihiireh, and the Pre.dnti'rians and oiIkt 
disseiiters. Now, without presuming to question the policy 
of making the religion of so small a friielioii of the popu- 
lation the Establisht<l leligion of the country, it is surely im- 
pussibic to deny, that the numbers of the K'tablished clerg}', 
and the revenues destined for their support, ought to hear some 
reasonable proportion to the number of tlicir Hocks, and the 
extent and lahoriousuess of their duties. These considerations 
hare, however, been entirely overlooked iti Ireland. 'I'hc 
500,000 T.uthcrans of that island have an establishment which 
costs little less than the establishment for ntvr null infix of Lu- 
dierans costs the people of England. In ICngland there arc 
twenty-six Archbishops and Bishops, anil in Ireland there are 
twcnty*Uivo ! Mr Wakefield has stated, that, exclusive ol' their 
other revi-nnrs, wliich are very largo, the estates oi’jr\'r only of 
thc^e dignitaries would, if lairly let, and properly managed, be 
worth 5d0,000/. a year, or iit'irly twice as mucli as the entire 
revenue of the English Bishops! This estimate has been ac- 
cused of exaggeration ; but the following extracts Irom the re- 
turns to an order of the House of ('omtnons (1 1th of February 
lS21t), ot the (piantity of land belonging to the diHerent ISces, 
fuclHyiiC <ff iil( be la/ulSf will show iliat tiiere is but little reason 
for this chaigc. 


St'es. 

of Ti i«*ti 

.Vcifs. • 

Sfvs. 


No. of Ii isli 
Ac'ii’s, 


t)+,.sr5(» 

Tuam 



-Ariiiaqh 

6 5,170 

Klpiiin 

- 

.31,017 

Kilniore 

.Gl/idO 

(Jloph(T 

- 

32.3I7 

Dublin 


Cork aiid U(}S5i 

22,755 

Meath 

]S,371- 

Cashel 

- 

12,800 

Ossory 

- 13,391 

Kiilaluu 

•m 

11,081 


* /'nv Irish acres arc about equal to eight Enj^Iisli. 
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Thete are no tnajM' tsi the Bishops' lands ; anil ns tixpsc rr* 
turns are made up trom the accoui^ts of the tenants, it is most 
probable that they are greatly short of the truth. 

Now, it would be worse than idle to set about proving, by ar- 
gument, that if twenty-six Archbishops nnd itishops be, ns is ad- 
mitted on all hands is the case, fully enough for England ami 
Wales, twenty- two such dignitaries must be a great deal too 
many for Ireland. Every one who kriow's any thing of the state 
of Ireland, must be satisfied that one Archbishop for the whole 
country, and a Bishop for each of the four provinces would 
be amply sufficient. Neither should it be forgotten, that the 
dioceses of Cork and Ross, of Lcighlin attd Ferns, and of 
Down and Connor, have alrearly been united ; and we shonUl 
like to know the reason why this precedent should not be Ibl- 
lowed — why such unions should not be made in future, on the 
death of the prcsetit incumbents, until the diocesses are redneoil 
to four. The simple and obvious plan would be, to make over 
the whole church property to the Treasury, to provide, in the 
first place, handsome incomes foe the Archbisbon and four 
Bisho] as, and the necessary parish clergy; secondly,, to build 
I'hurclics and provide glebel where they are watiting ; and, 
thirdly', to make some decent provision for the Catholic clergy. 

In Scotland there are 950 parish clergymen, whose incomes 
may be taken on a high average at 275/. a year each ; and as 
the Scottish clergy arc not inferior in point of utlainments to 
an)' in Europe, as no complaints have ever been matlo of the 
manner in wfiich they perform their duty, but, on the contrary, 
as ihcir exemplary conduct is the theme of well merited ami 
constant eulogy, we can see no reason why the Irish clergy 
should be better paid than they are. The population of Scot- 
land is 2,135,200, of whom a third may be supposcnl to be 
dissenters, which, being deducted, leaves about 1500 parishioners 
of the established kirk to each clergyman. On the some scale 
tlic half million of Irish Lutherans would require 331 clergy uieti, 
whoso incomes, at 275/. a j'ear each, would amount to 91,025/. 
But supposing that double this number, or that C(»2 elcigymcn 
w'cre necessary in Ireland, because of the Protestants beitig thinly 
scattered over the surface of the country, the whole charge for the 
parochial established clergy w'olilil be 182,050/. a year : to whi<-h, 
adding S,000/. a year as the income of the arclibishop, ami 
20,000/. a.>> the aggregate income of the four bi.shops, the whole 
cost of the established clergy w’ould be 210,000/. a year, or not 
more than one Jlhird part of the entire revenue that either is, or 
might be, dcrivid from the chureft lands atone : So that, neresiieij 
a relt>rm as this yarric^d into effect, it would be possible to pro*- 
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vu)o ftiUy ft)r both tike EstaMisluitl niKl Catliolic clergy, aiMl for 
every other piou^ piirpobo, out of the church estates only ; anil 
government m'ouIJ have it in their power to abolish, at »»iK*e 
and for ever, the whole of the oppi’essive and odious bunleii of 
tithes. 

We holtl it to be perfectly visionaiy, to suppose that tran- 
quillity can ever be estsiblisbed in Ireland, s'o long as the C'a- 
tholic cottiers aiul peasants are obligt'tl to pay tithes i<u‘ the sup- 
port of a Protestant clergy. ‘ Place yourselves,’ says Mr 
Wakefield, * in tlie situation of a haU-famislusl cottier, sur- 
‘ rounded by a w'retched family clamorous for food; and jmlge 

* what his feelings must be, when he sees the tenth [)art of the 
‘ produce of bis potati>-gartlen eKpos(>d at harvest tiiiu' to piib- 
*Y\c cajjt ; or if (as is most common) he has given a j)romis- 
‘ sory note Ibr the payment of a certain sum of Jiiouey, t(* 
‘compensate for such tithe, when it Ik comes du<', U> hear 
‘ the lieiirt-rcnding cries of his offspring clinging around him, 

‘ and lamenting lor the milk of whuh the\ ar<* <i*])rived by the 

* cow’s being driven to the pound to be sold to disclinrge the 
‘ debt. JSuen accounts are not tlie. creations of limey ; the 
‘ facts «lo exist, and are but too common in Ireland. 1 have 

* seen the cow, the favourite cow, driven awa}, aceempanu*d by 

* the sighs, the tears, ami the inipr< cations of a whole f.miiiy, 

‘ who were paddling after, through wet and dirt, to lake their 
‘last alfectionate farewell of tins their only friend uiul bme- 
‘ factor at the pound gale. 1 liave heard, Avith t-ii otious 1 can 
‘ scarcely describe, detp curses rejnsited from ’’illage to vil- 
‘ lage, as the cavalcade proceeded. Hut let us riwiTse the pic- 
‘ lure, and liehold the efi'ects AAhieh arejirodueid by t»ppi<'s- 
‘ sion, when the load becomes so opj)res-i\e .is to extinguish 
‘ every s<>ntiment in the breast but a desire of reviaigi'. 1 have. 

‘ bebehl at night bouses in flames, and for a moment su})p»)st‘d 
‘ mysell* in a country exposed to tin* r.iA’ages of war, and .suflcT- 

* ing from tlie incursions of an enemy. On the following 

* morning, the most alarming accoimls of 'I’hrashers and of 
‘ Whiteboys have met my ears, — of men who luui a.ss(mibled 
‘ with weapons of destruction, for the jmrpose of com])eliing 
‘ people to swear not to submit to the payment of tithes. 

‘ I have been informed of these opjn-e^sed p* ople having, in 

* the ebullition of tlicir rage, murdered both proctors and col- 
‘ lectors, w'reaking their vengeance with every mark ol’ the most. 

* savage barbarity. ’ ( Vol. ii. p. 480.) 

It ha.s been urged, as au apology for the lithe system, that 
pho clergy ai'c exceedingly luiKlerale in tlieir demands, and 
^lat, instead of a titlie, they rarely get a twentieth j[)tirt of tlu 
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produce. Wo tJioidd be gbtd to believe tliat this statement ie well 
founded; for, if so, it would plainly form a conclusi\o arpiment 
in favour of llu* abolition of liUies. The c'loi’^y niaj not get tlu» 
whole tithe; but the quehtiou is not, uhefher // get it, but 
•aJiii/tfr ihe (Kcupirrs paif it ^ Owing p.iitly to tin* prevalence 
of non-residence, partl\ to the extreme division ninl subiiivision 
of land, and partly and chiefly to the odium anti danger conse- 
tjnenl upon tlirect interference, the clergy almost universally 
let tlieir titht's to a farmer or jiroctor. It is idle, tlu'n, to tell 
us tliat the clergy do not get their full tithes. It is not with 
them, but with their jiroctors, that the occupiers of the soil 
have to deal; and in sit ad of its being true, that tin* protior's 
tlemaiids are intMlorate, ami that h( is contented willi less than 
what the letter of the law* gives him a right to claim, the fact is 
thstiiictly niul coniplett Ij’ tin* revcr-ic. 'I'he proctor is a haipy 
who prej’s on both ckrgy and people, lie gives too little to 
the one, and takes too rmicb from the other. ‘ In tiee eoim- 

* tries, ’ said iVIr Grattan, ‘ the fanning of the leveiiue is not 

* perinitteil. Yon wonhl not allow it to the King, ami you 

* ought not to allow it to the t’hureh. It is an evil in polities 
‘ and a scandal in I’cligion ; and the more thingeiviis in the 

* latter, because lithe bi'ing indelinito, the latitude of extortion 
‘ is imU'fimte. The use of the tithe-fanner is to gt*l from the 
‘ pm ishioner what the parson w’oulil be ashamed to demand, and 
‘ to enable the ]mrson luabsont liinisellTrom his duty; the powers 

of the tithe-farmer are summnr}* laws and ecclesiastical courts ; 

‘ Ills livelihood is extortion ; his rank in society is generally the 

* lowest; and his occupation is to pounce on the poor in the 
‘ name of the Lord ! He is a species of wolf loft by the shop- 
‘ herd to take care of flic dock in his absence. He fleeces 

* both, and begins with the parson. A tenth of your land, your 

* labour, am! your capital, to those who contribute in no sliape 
‘ whatever to the priulticc, must be oppression; they only think 
‘ otherwise who suppose that every thing is little which is given 
‘ to the panson ; that no burden can be too licavv if it is the 

* weight of the parson ; that landloids should give up their 

* rents, and tenants their profits, and all too little; but uiicero 

* tainty aggravates tliat oppression ; the full tenth must ever be 

* unccilain as well as oppressive, for it is the fix<*d propoitiou 

* of a fluctuating quantity; and unless the High Ih'iest can give 
‘ law to the winds, and ascertain the harvest, the tithe, like tli.it 
‘ harvest, must be uncertain. Now, this iinceitainty is aggm- 

* vAted by the pernicious motives on wlucli tithe frcijiiently 

* rises and falls. It frequently rises on the poor; it fulls in 

* I'onipiimcnt to the rich. It proceeds on principles the revciw* 
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* oi' tbe Gospel ; it crouches to the strong* and it encroaches 

* on the weak ; it is guided by the two worst principles in so- 
‘ cicty, servility and avarice united* against the cause of charity* 

* and under the cloak of religion. ’ {Speeches^ Vol. II, pp. 
44-4‘6.) 

Mr Grattan’s gigantic efibrts* though supported by some of 
the greatest and best men that Ireland has ever produced* were 
ineffectual to abate this nuisance. It still continues to be a 
most prolific source of riot, bloodshed, and murder. We know 
a Catholic parish in the south of Ireland with very nearly 
10,000 inhubitanls. Gf these onc-sixteaith part, or 6ii5, only are 
Protestants, the remaining 9,37a being Catholics. The total a- 
mount of the dues and fees of all sorts paid to the Catholic 
priest, is about a year, of which he })ays HO/, a year 

to an assistant. But this Catholic parish forms tliree Pro- 
testant parishes, and part of a fourth, the tithes of which* 
taken together, amount to not less than 1600/. a year; which* 
as there are very large tracts of grass land in the parish be- 
longing to Protestants, fall almost wholly on the poor Catholic 
occupiers and cottiers, and occasion endless heartburnings and 
disputes. The case of almost every parish in Ireland is sunilar, 
on a greater or a smaller scale; and it is easy to conceive the 
coQsequcnces of subjecting the whole country to such a sys- 
tem. From a note on a speech of Sir Henry Parnell, it ap- 
pears, that, in 1807, there were, in five counties of Ireland, no 
fewer than 1286 actions on cases connected with tithes : And it 
is stated in the Galway' advertiser, of the J8lii ol’ Octcd)er 1822, 
that ‘ at the Quarter-sessions at Gort, onk rrmi-; nnocrou 

‘ JMIOCKSSEJ) K1.KVEN ISUNOllEI) PKU.SONS I'OU 'rii'lil.s! I'/iep 

‘ ycete ull^ or mos/, oj the lo'xcr order <>) f anntrs or jteasauis : — 
‘ the expense of each process about erg/// shillings.’* In 
spring 1822, the inhabitants of Ballity, in the parish of Anna-- 
down, in Galway, presented an address to the Grand Jury of 
that county, in which it is stated, ‘ We suffer wrongs and oppres- 
‘ sions beyond measure, and every eflbrt made to redress our evils 

* has been shamefully suppressed by influence, or baffled by in- 
‘ tricacy. To add to our distresses, the payment of our tithes 

* has been intolerable. We are charged much higher for thetu- 

* at present, when our wheat sells from 5s. to 8s. a cwt., thmi- 
‘ formerly when it sold for 2.‘5s. For the payment of these tithes- 

* our cattle are driven away at night, under the sanction of a 


♦ It was stated by Sir Henry Parnell, in the Hoii?e of Commonf, 
that a citation -in the Ecclesnuftical Court for u titiicuf only 18s. iOd., 
costs the defeiidant 2/. iOs. 
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< decree; different instances of which have occurred within this 

* fortnight, at a period too when we have no monc^ ; several of 
‘ us having been obliged to sell our little collection ol wool, though 

* in process for a coat. The demand for tithes anti costs 

* exceeds half the proceeds of our corn. Many of us are 
‘almost destitute of food and raiment; some amongst us are 
‘ literally starving, and others subsisting solely on damaged 
‘ wheaU Whut to do, or w'here to apply for relief, wc know 
‘ not; misery is heaped on distress, a7id voe bear it paiietui^^ 

‘ rather than forfeit our exemplary character. Wo thus pu- 

* blicly disclose oiu* misfortunes, in the hope that if there exists 
‘ now*a-days virtue, integrity, or justice, something may be 
‘ done to correct the present destructive system of tithes, and 
‘ the frauds committed on the poor by a certain class ol“ high 
‘ constables. ’ 

Hut whatever the inhabitants of Balllty may do, the great 
mass of the Irish peasantry do not patiently submit to this a- 
hominuhle and grinding rapacity. In despite of W’liileboy acts 
and Insurrection acts, they continue to wreak their vengeance 
on their oppressors; and unless they become more or less than 
men, they will continue to do so until this detestable system be 
wholly abolished. 

Wc are told, however, and told by Mr Plunkett too, that it 
is idle to think of redress, — tha'l the evil is irremediable ! Tithes, 
arc said to be the projmiy of the Church ; and any scheme foi* 
their abolition, or even commutation, is represented as ibiinded 
on a principle of rapine and spoliation ! We are really as- 
tonisiicd at the confidence w'ith which this ridiculously absurd 
dogma has been maintained. It might as well be said that 
tlic taxes Icvieil for the support of the, army are the proptf- 
ip of the soldiers, and that any attempt to reduce them would 
be a violation of the right of property ! Tithes are not the pro- 
perty of the clergy. Tliey are the property of the public; w'ho 
give them to the clergy as a reward for their services, and who 
may, consequently, apply them to other purposes the nioinent 
they choose to dispense with these services, or to i educe their 
wages. Neither tithes, nor Bishops, nor Presbyteries, make any 
part of the Christian religion. An established Church is a tnere 
human institution; and can boast of no higher or more respect- 
able origin than a customhouse or a statiding army. The cler- 
gy stand in exactly the same predicament as any <uher cla'^s of 
public functionaries. Thnj are. servants of the public^ paitl Ibr 
instructing the people in their moral and religious duties ; and 
it is mere drivelling, to suppose that Government has not a 
rigliC to re^ ulate their salaries, or to dismiss them altogether. 
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We admit that it would be most unjust to deprive the present in-^ 
cimbcnts of their revenues ; and a full compensation, or equivalent 
ought, therefore, to be given them for whatever they might 
lose by the adoption of the plan we have recommended. But 
there is no reason, and there can be none, why the tithe system 
should be made perpetual, — why the public should be made to' 
support the same number of established clergymen in all time? 
to come, and to pay them or six times the sum that 
would suffice to procure the services of an equally learned and 
pious body of nren. No man of ordinary underatanding wiB 
ever be induced to believe, that those who support the flagrant' 
and almost inconceivable abuses of the Irish tithe system, do so,' 
lest in subvening it they should be invading the right of pro-; 
perty ! Every one must see that tithes are nothing more than: 
an arbitrary, oppressive, and ruinous tax on the gross produce? 
of the land, exclusivelj' laid out in paying the wages of a parti- 
cular class of public servants. And although it were neither 
expedient nor politic to reduce the number of these servants, nor 
to lower their wages, Government would be just as little liable 
to the charge of injustice, or of invading the rights of property, 
were they to do so, as they are when they pay off a line of bat- 
tle ship, or reduce the wages of the seamen. 

It is due to the Marquis Wellesley to state, that he has been 
the first statesman who has had courage to meddle with tithes. 
Not that we think the bill introduced by Mr Goulbourn, and 
since passed into a law, can be any material service. It 
is in vain to palter with the Irish tithe system. In fact, the 
only thing good about it, is the impossibility of mending it. 
But the late measure is valuable, inasmuch as it fully recognises 
the principle of Parliament interfering to regulate the incomes 
of the clergy — a principle which must be acted upon to an in- 
finitely greater extent, before tranquillity can be restored to 
Ireland. 

These three — the penal disabilities under which the Catholics 
still labour, the defective state of the Government add Magistra- 
cy, and the Tithe system — ^seem to us to be the main sources of 
the violent religious and party animosities with which Ireland 
has been so long distracted and disgraced. We have endea- 
voured briefly to trace the effects resulting from each of these 
sources of contention, and to show how they might be dried up 
and tranquillity restored. The remedies wc have proposed are 
all easy of adoption — and if Government would but honestly 
and earnestly set about the work of reform, a few years woula 
make the greatest possible change on the condition of the coun- 
try. * Laws of coercion, perhaps necessary, certiunly severe,^ 
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* you have put forth already, but your great engine of power 
‘ you have hitherto kept back ; that engine which the pride of 

* the bigot, nor the spite of the zealot, nor the ambition of the 
‘ high-priest, nor tlie arsenal of the contjueror, nor the Iiupii- 

* sitiun, with its jaded rack and pale criminal, never thought of; 

* the engine which, armed with physical and moral blessing, 

* comes forth and overlays mankind by services— the BNifiMi*; 
‘ OF unnaEss; Uiis is government, and this is the only descrip- 
‘ tion worth your ambition ! ' * This engine must be brought 
into the field, or* Ireland will be lost. Mitherto the dominant 
party in that country have entirely overlooked the real cause of 
the disturbances and atrocities of which she has been the thea- 
tre. It docs not lie in the perverse habits and inclination of 
the 'W'retchcs whom they have trampled upon, opiircssed, anti 
sent to the gallows, but in themselves — in their own domineer- 
ing, rapacious, and intolerant behaviour. If they reform their 
own conduct entirely’, the peasantry, ;thoy may bo assured, will 
not be long in reforming theirs. l.ct them bear in mind, * that 
‘ exile ami death arc nU the inslruincnts of' ^o/pcrnmenlj but the 

* misciable expedients ivhich shcAso the absence tif all government.’ 

them treat the injiss of the people like men who ought to 
be as free, and who have the same rights and feelings as them- 
selves, and those disorders, whidi are the result of religious and 
))oliiical animosities, will socm cease to disturb and harass so- 
ciety. 

II. With respect to the second great branch of our inquiry^ 
or that which has for its object to discover the causes of the ex- 
treme poverty and destitution of the Irish peasantry, we believe 
it would be correct to say, that- the oppression and misgovern- 
mont to which they' have been so long subjected have had, even 
in this respect, a very pow’crful influence. Political degrada- 
tion most frc(|uenily leads to extreme poverty. Oppression, 
like that which has been practised in Ireland, lowers the moral 
dignity of the people; it sinks them in their own estimation ; 
mul, as it takes away all rational expectation of rising in the 
world by the mere exertion of honest industry, it eilectiially 
prevents its being made. Moral restraint cannot be expect- 
ed to have much influence in a country so circumstanced. An 
enslaved and degraded population eagerly grasp at any imme- 
diate gratification within their reach, and, reckless of the con- 
sequences, plunge into every excess. But as we have shown 
how the«e causes of degradation may be removed, we shall not 

* Grattan’s Speeches, Vol. II. p. 69. 

f Mr Plunkett’s Spcccli, 26th April, 1616. 
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farther insist on this point ; hut shall now proceed to show on 
what the rate of wages depends, and to investigate the more 
important of the causes, not hitherto noticed, which have tend- 
ed to sink that rate in Ireland to a pittance so low as hardly to 
be able to supjwrt mere animal existence. 

That the power of employing labour possessed by any coun- 
try docs not depend either on the fertility or extent of its terri- 
tory, but on the amount of its cajntal, is a fundamental principle 
in the science of wealth, and itis one respecting which there is no 
longer any room for doubt or difference of opinion. By capital is 
meant all that portion of .the national stock employed to main- 
tain pi'odiictivc labourers, or to facilitate production. It com- 
prehends the food and clothes of the workman, the raw mate- 
rials on which he exerts his industry, and the various tools and 
machines of whose assistance he avails himself. There is no 
other fund from which the labourers can possibly draw the 
smallest portion of their^ subsistence : Atul hener if is that the 
amount iff siihsistcnce JitUing to the share o/' each labourer at am/ 
gwen period^ or the rate of xeagesy muU ’uholli/ and entireli/ 
depend on the proportion lehieh the national capital bears to 
the amount of the. labouring population. If the amount of 
capital be increased without a corresponding increase taking 
place in the population, a larger share of such capital will ne- 
cessarily fall to each individual, or, which is the tame thing, 
the rate of wages will be proportionally increased ; and if, oi> 
the other hand, population is increased faster than capital, a 
less share will be apportioned to each individual, or the rate of 
wages will be proportionally reduced. I'he ’well-being and 
comfort of the labouring classes are, therefore, especially de- 
pendent on the proportion which their increase bears to llu^ 
increase of the capital that is to support and employ them. If 
they increase faster than capital, their wages will i)e progressive- 
ly reduced ; and if they increase slower than caj>ital, they will 
be progressively augmented. In fact, there are no means what- 
ever b}' which the command of the labouring class over tlie ne- 
cessaries and conveniences of life can be really augmented, other 
tlian by accelerating the increase of capital, or by retarding the 
increase of population ; and every scheme for improving the 
condition of the poor, not founded on this principle, or which 
has not for its object to increase the ratio of capital to popula- 
tion, must be wholly and completely ineffectual. 

The principle we have now stated, goes very fur indeed to 
explain the cause of the misery of the Irish pesisantry. It is 
certainly true that there has been a considerable incrc.'ise in 
the capital of Ireland during the last hundred years ; though 
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no one in the least acquainted with the progress of the dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, has ever presumed to say that thiH 
increase has been either a third or even a ^faitrth^ so great as the 
increase of capital in England and Scotland during the same 
period. But the increase of population in Ireland as compared 
with its increase in Britain, has been widely different from the 
increase in the capital of the two countries, or in their means 
of maintaining and supporting population. According to ttic 
tables given in the Parliamentary Reports, the population 
of Britain amounted, in 1720, to 6,955,000, and in 1821, it 
amounted to 14,391,000, having a little more than doubled in 
the course of the century. But from the same Reports it ap- 
pears, that the population of Ireland, whose capital had in- 
creased in so very inferior a proportion to that of Britain, 
amounted to a very little more than /wo millions in 1731, and to 
very near seven millions in 1821 ; having nearly quadrupled in 
less time than the population of Britain took to doidde! 

Attempts have been made to show, that the population of Ire- 
land in former periods has been underrated, and that its in- 
crease has not really been so rapid as we have represented. But 
these attempts have entirely failed of their object; and have 
served only to confirm the conclusions they were intended to 
subvert. The first authentic account of the population of Ire- 
land, is given by Sir William Petty, in his admirable little trace 
entitled the Political Anatomy of Ireland. Sir William had been 
employed by Government to superintend the survey and valua- 
tion of the forfeited estates, instituted during the Protectorate ; 
and so well did he execute his task, that this survey still con- 
tinues, after the lapse of near two centuries, to be the standard 
of reference in the courts of law, as to all points of property. 
He had, therefore, the best means of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation with respect to the numbers and condition of the people; 
and as the results of his researches on these points are exceed- 
ingly curious, we shall give them in his own words. 

‘ The number of people now in Ireland (1672) is about 
‘ 1,100,000, viz. 300,000 English, Scotch, and Welch Pro- 
‘ testants, and 800,000 Papists ; whereof one-fourth are child- 
‘ ren unfit for labour, and about 75,000 of the remainder are, 

* by reason of their quality and estates, above the necessity ttf 

* corporal labour ; so as there remains 750,000 labouring men 

* and women, 500,000 whereof do perform the present woik 

* of the nation. 

* The said 1,100,000 people do live in about 200,000 fanii- 
‘ lies or houses, whereof there are about 1 6,000 which have 

* more than one chimney in each, and about 24,000 which have 

Bb2 
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* but one; all the otlier houses, being 160,000, arc wretched 

* nasty cabins, without chimney, window, or tioor-shiit, even 

* worse than those of the savage Americans, and wholly unlit 
‘ for the making merchantable butter, cheese, or the manufac- 
‘ tures of woollen, linen, or leather. 

* By comparing the extent of the territory with (he num- 

* ber of people, it appears that Ireland is muck under- peo^ 

* pled i Jorasmuch as there are above 10 acres of <^(Md land- to 

* every head in Ireland ; ickcreas in Fai'^laud and I'rance, there 

* are hid four^ and in Holland scarce one I ’ (Pol. Anatoiiiy of 
Ireland, pp. 114< and 118, cd. 1719. 

In 1731 an inquiry was instituted, by order of the House of 
Lords of Ireland, for ascertaining the population, through the 
medium of the magistrates and established clergy, the result r»f 
which gives a population of 2,010,221. At this period, and for 
long after, Ireland was essentially a grazinir country. To sjicli 
an extent, indeed, was the pasturage system carried, that, in 
1727, during the administration of Primate Boulter, a law was 
made to compel every occupier of 100 acres of land to cultivate 
at least, yft’c acres, under a penalty of lOs. ! 

According to the returns of the hearth-money collectors, the 
number of houses in Ireland in 

1754, was 395,439 2,372,634 

1767, — 424.646 Which allowing six\ 2,5^4,27G 
1777* — 448,426 inhabitants to each f 2,690,556 
178S> — 474,322 house, gives -a po- /’ 2,845,5^32 
1788, — 650,000 pulatiou of ) 3,9()(),00() 

1791, — 701,102 4,206,612 

An incomplete census was taken in 1812, from whicii the po- 
pulation was computed at 5,937,856 : And by the last and com- 
plete census taken in 1821, it appears that Ireland contained, 
at that epoch, a population of 6,801,827, which were thus dis- 
tributed : 

Leinster, - - 1,757,492 

Munster, - - - 1,9.35,612 
Ulster, - - 1,998,494 

Connaught, - - 1,110,229 


6,801,827 

Now the area of Ireland, measured on Arrowsmith’s map, con- 
sists of 31,640 square mile.s, of 69.15 to a degree, which gives, on 
an average, 215 persons to each square mile ! But the average of 
Leinstpr, Ulster, and Munster, isnot le-ss ihan 240 — a dcnsiiyof 
populalKDn far exceeding what is to be found in the riche.st aiul 
best cultivated countries of Europe. England and Wales with 
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their improved sgricalture» their immense manuE'iotoring an<l 
commercial wealth, and their populoas cities, have only 207 
persons to a square mile ; and the Netherlands, full of wealth, 
cities, and people, can only boast of a population of 212 to a 
square mile, l>ein|» 23 less than the average of Munster ! Con- 
naught, covered with bogs and morasses, and witliout one great 
town, has, notwithstanding, a population of 137 to each square 
mile ; while the Lowlands of Scotland, with Glasgow', Ediii- 
burglj, i^aisley, Perth, Dundee, &c. to swell their nunthers, 
liave only a population of 127 ! Ireland, therefore, sunk as 
she is in beggary and destitution, is the most densely peopled 
annih'if in the ‘mmid. Other countries only become populous 
when they have the means of comfortably supporting a large 
population ; but Ireland is populous without wealth — ^slie is [»o- 
piilous because her inhabitants are satisfied with the merest pit- 
tance that can support existence — ^because tltey have consent- 
ed to divide among three, food and clothing not more tltaa 
suflicient for one ! 

It is undoubtedly'this excessive amount of population that is tlie 
immediate and proximate cause of the want of an effectual <le- 
inand for labour in Ireland, and of the squalid and abject po- 
verty of the people. I’lie number of persons soliciting employ- 
ment, conjpared with the means of employing them, is so very 
great, that wages have been reduced to the lowest pittance 
tliat can afford the smallest supply of the coarsest and cheap- 
est species of food necessary to support human life. All the 
witnesses examined by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons oil 2'hc Emplmjmenl of the Poor of Ireland \n J823, concur 
in representing their numbers as excessive, and their condition 
as wretched in the extreme. Their cabins are utterly unprovid- 
ed with any thing that can be called furniture; in many fa- 
milies there are no such things as bedclothes; tlic children, 
in extensive districts of Munster and the other provinces, 
have not a single rag to cover their nakedness ; and w’hen- 
evor the potato crop becomes even in a sUglit decree defi- 
cient, the scourge of famine and disease is felt in every corner 
of the country. Tlie Right Honourable Maurice Fit/gcrald, 
]M. P., mentions that he had known tlie peasantry of Kerry 
quit their houses' in search of employment, * otfering to work 
‘ for the mcerest subsistence that could be obtained, Uiv /no- 
‘ pence a tlay, in short for anj' thing that would purchase food 

* enough to keep them alive for the ensuing twenty* I'oiir hours.’ 
(Jtrporf, p. J58.) Mr Sterne Tighe mentions, that ‘ the muu- 

* her of people supported in Ireland by charity is (|uite incon^ 

* ccivable; they mu-:! bo supported cither by chai ity, or bv pillHijfe 
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* and plunder ; to the want of employment 1 attribute every 

* thing that afflicts and disgraces that country. ’ (Reporf^ p. 
108.) And Dr Rogan, whose excellent work on the Fever m 
the North of Ireland was published in 1819» states that, 
‘ throughout the extensive counties of Tyrone, l>onegall, and 

* Derry, the population is only limited by the diffiaihj ofproair- 

* food. Owing to the universal adoption ot the cottier sys- 

* tern, and to the custom of dividing farms among the sons, on 

* the death of the father, the labourhig classes are in/initelu more 

* numerous than are required Jor the ^no-poses of industry. Un- 

* der these circumstances, they are engaged in a constant strug- 

* gle for the bare necessaries of life, and never enioy its com- 

* forts. ' (p. 8.) 

These statements, which might, were it necessary, be multiplied 
to infinity, conclusively show, that a vast increase has taken place 
in the population of Ireland, and that it is now both superabundant 
and miserable in the extreme. And hence, the obvious and un- 
deniable inference, that, in the event of the population having 
increased less rapidly than it has done, there would have been 
fewer individuals soliciting employment, and that consequently 
the rate of wages would have been proportionally higher, and the 
condition of the poor so far improved. No proposition, then, can 
be more true, than that the unexampled misery of the Irish people is 
directly cnxing to the excessive augmentatimi oftluir numbers’, and 
nothing can be more perfectly silly and childish, than to ex- 
pect any real or lasting amendment in their situation, until 
an effectual check has been given to the progress of population. 
Our next object will therefore be, to investigate the causes 
which have occasioned this extraordinary increase, and to point 
out the means by which they maybe counteracted. 

1. The Bounty acts of 1783 and 1784-, seem to have given the 
first great stimulus to the population of Ireland. "VV'hen the 
patriotic efforts of Grattan and the Volunteers had achieved 
the nominal independence of Ireland, and procured the aboli- 
tion of those oppressive and absurd restrictions, with which the 
^norant jealousy of the British Parliament had fettered her 
foreign commerce, the Irish Parliament make a powerful effort 
to awaken the industry and stimulate the energies of the people. 
But unfortunately the means resorted to by them for the ac- 
complishment of this desirable purpose, were not of a kind that 
could possibly be productive of any lasting or real advantage. 
Instead of contenting themselves with breaking down the re- 
btraints under which they had laboured, and giving freedom to 
commerce, they had recourse to all the artificial expedients of 
the restrictive system. In imitation of the erroneous policy of 
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Cngland, they granted high bounties on tlio ex])(>rtiirion ul coi n 
and other raw produce (three shillmgs and Iburpciicc per biiin'l 
on wheat, and other grain in proportion), at the same time lh.it 
they laid prohibitory duties on their importation iVoni abmad. 
In vfiin did one or two members urge, that though the buiiuty 
system might l>c apparently beneficial for a few years, it could 
not be otherwise than injurious in the cud. Thc*ir feeble, and, 
as it was considered, anti>national oppo>iuon was drowned amid 
general acclamations, and measures which hat'c done irreparable 
mischief to Ireland, were hailed with the enthusiastic pl.tudits of 
her choicest patriots • 

Previously to the passing of the Boiuty Act.s (23 and i’f 
Geo. III. cap. 19.), Ireland was, as we have already stated, es- 
sentially a ffrazing country. But no sooner had they bec*n pass 
cd, than the pasturage system gave plac^ to tillage, 'Die un- 
natural and artificial enhancement of pricc;s caused by tlic 
bounty and the restriction on importation, occasioned an ini- 
mediate and extraordinary increase of cultivation. In prord oi 
this, we subjoin the following official account of ibe munlK*r o( 
barrels of barley, oats, and wheal, exported from livland in tiif 
undermentioned periods • 


Kxported from 

Ir inland, on an Barrels, 

average of the 


3 yi-ars ended. 

liarJey. 

Oate. 

AVlicat. 

< hitinenl 

March 1773, 

6,4-15 

22,P5(; 

2,022 

3 !/^25 

Do. 

ITS5, 

19,0'9r> 

10(>,57(> 


2'i,4fi7 

J)a. 

1 7Sf>, 

83,<PJ9 

323,072 

110,337 

131,5 i(. 


Had the Irish Bounty Acts been productive only of an in- 
crease of corn cultivation, they might not jierhaps have been 
very injurious; But such has not been, and could not rational- 
ly be expected to be their only efFoct. In ITSl, as at present, 
there was very little capital in Ireland ; arul the iniptissibilily, 
resulting from this circumstance, of finding tenants capable of 
occupying and cultivating large tillage I'arrns, induced tlie pro- 
prietors to divide their estates into small portions, and t'veii to 
let them on the ruinous system oit 2 >ort‘ncr ship leases. JSo that 
the stimulus that was intended to act exclusively on o^ticnl' 
ture, had an infinitely more powerful effect in causing the sub- 
division of farms, and in deluging tlie countr}' with a redund* 
ant anti starving popnlation. 

In 180(;, the previously existing restraints on the trade in 
corn between Great Britain and Ireland w'cre wholly nlx^li-licd. 
And while the markets of Kngland were openeil to die (Vi’c 
competition of the Irish growers, the high prices that were oli 
tlaiucd during the war, continued the impulse originally g'li er 
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ting, sanctioned by the old Brehon laws, has always been acted 
upon. Her population have, in consequence, been always in 
excess, and never have had the least desire to obtain a liveli- 
hood, otherwise than by the cultivation of the soil. It was 
not to- be expected, when the circumstances of the two countries 
were so extremely different, ‘'iliat a law, which was suitable for 
^England, should at the same time be suitable for Ireland ; and 
the experience of centuries has proved, that, far from being 
suitable, it is most injurious, and has powerfully contributed to 
her degradation. 

But while Ireland has thus been sinking deeper and deeper 
into ruin and misery, under the operation of the English law of 
landlord and tenant, Scotland has risen under the operation of 
a wholly different law, from a state of extreme poverty, barbar- 
ism, and insubordination, to one of great wealth, refinement, 
and the most perfect tranquillity and order. And hence, in ven- 
turing to recommend the abolition of the existing law of Ire- 
land on this subject, and the introduction in its stead of a sys- 
tem nearly similar to that which obtains in Scotland, we arc not 
recommending any new or untried theory, but are proceeding 
on the sober and solid ground of experience and observation. 

In Scotland, — to speak generally indeed, but with ns much ac- 
curacy as our purpose requires, — a lease is considered as real 
and not as personal property. When a farm is let on a lease of 
ordinary endurance, 19 years for example, to an individual or 
his heirs, and even when no mention is made of heirs, if a power 
be not e«}tresshj given in the lease to assign or sublet, the farm can- 
not be sublet by the tenant ; and must necessarily pass at his death 
to his heir-at-lavo^ to the exclusion of every other person. The 
tenant under such a lease, has no power to introduce a new 
tenant into the farm, or to change the established order of suc- 
cession to the lease held by him ; he cannot dispose of it by will 
or testament to any particular individual or individuals, whether 
of his own family or not, to the prejudice of his legal heir. If 
the lease gives the tenant a power to assign or sublet, an as- 
signment or a sublease, will be valid; otherwise they are of 
no value whatever. Should th(^ tenant assign or sublet, con- 
trary to this general rule of law, and still more if contrary 
to a clause to restrain him, the landlord may bring an ac- 
tion in the Court of Session to have the lease forfeited, and 
the subtenants ejected from the farm : And the Court, who 
dispose of such actions without the intervention of a Jury, will, 
on the fact of an assignment or sublease having taken place 
being established, order them to be turned out of possession. This 
^j^on is speedily decided, and is attended wiUi comparatively 
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little expense. All actions regarding arrears of rent, misnin* 
nagement, and removals, are tried, in the first instance, in the 
Sheriff- court without a jury, and are very cheaply and expedi- 
tiously decided. 

It is to this system that Scotland owes a very large share of 
her prosperity. It has prevented farmers from providing for 
their children by the subdivision of their farms ; and has, con- 
sequently, forced these children to become comparatively con- 
siderate, industrious, and enterprising, and to depend for their 
means of support on something else than the occupancy of a 

I )etty patch of land. Had such a system been nilopted in Irc- 
and a hundred years ago, the condition of the inhabitants 
would have been very different indeed from what it now is ; and 
its adoption still seems to us to be by far the best means that it 
is possible to resort to, for arresting that splitting of farms and 
multiplication of beggars — for these operations are really syno- 
nymous — that is now going forward in that country. 

The law of Scotland, it will be observed, though, as a general 
rule, it interdicts both subletting and assigning, does not pre- 
vent a landlord granting a lease which shpll convey these powers 
to the tenant. In Scotland, indeed, such a lease is very rarely 
granted ; but in Ireland, the practice of subletting must, in the 
actual circumstances of the country, be acted upon to a very 
considerable extent. The vast majority of her cultivators are 
comparatively <]estitute of capital, and are as savage, turbulent, 
and unruly, as they are poor and miserable. In consequence, 
if a landlord either wishes, as every gentleman naturally must, 
to have any tolerable security for his rent, or to avoid the dis- 
agreeable and often dangerous task of inspecting and control- 
ling the proceedings of such tenants, he has no resource but to 
let his estate to a middleman. It is useless, therefore, to declaim 
against a practice which necessarily and indeed unavoidably 
arises out of the state of society in Ireland. No wise legislator 
will ever attempt directly to abolish that which has its founda- 
tion in the nature of things, but will endeavour to free it from 
abuse, and to make it as generally advantageous as possible. 

But, although we are thus of opinion that it would Iw wrong 
to attempt to prevent subletting altogether, we are no less firm- 
ly of opinion, that tlie law with respect to this practice in Ire- 
land calls loudly for alteration, and that no inconsiderable 
portion of the misery of that unhappy' country has been oeea- 
sioned by its injustice and impolicy. By the Jaw of .Seoilaiul, 
a landlord who has let a farm to an individual to w'hom he has 
given a power of subletting, is not entitled to distr.'iiii the g«»<«l.s 
of such subtenants os have duly paid their rents to the pnuci)Md 
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tt-ntniL, sIkiiiUI the latter become bankrupt while in arrenr to 
him; — (Bell on Leases, 3d cd. p. 297.) And he is entitled to 
distrain the gwKls of those who have not paid the principal 
teiiant, to the extent only of the subrents. 'Hiis rule is bot- 
tomed on the sound, principle, that a landlord has no rip^ht 
fa cliiitii the poods of subtenants, to whose beinp on the 
flirrn he has himself consented, as security lor rent due by 
the princijiul tenant to liim; that it is the principal tenant 
only who is his debtor ; and that the hanhruptcy of such 
principal tenmit should not prejudice the interests of those 
■wFio have made him a hona fide payitient of rent.s he w'as en- 
titled to reccuve. In England, however, a diflorent rule has 
been adopted ; for, according to the law of that country, a 
landlord is entitled, whether he has consented to subletting or 
not, to distrain the goods of subtenants, even thougl» tliey 
may previously have paid their stipulated rent to the princi])al 
tenant, in the event of the latter fulling in arreai'. That such 
a rule should have so long obtained in England, can only he 
accounteil for from the practice of subletting being there, gem - 
rully speaking, extremely rare ; and frtm'i the English being 
thus, in a great measure, ignorant of its gross injustice and 
ruinous tentlency. But in Ireland the case is altogether dif- 
ftTent. Tlie law of England is there applied to country xehrrc 
the ‘practice (if suhletilng is universaly ami it has, in conse- 
quence, been productive of the most disastrous results. In 
Ireland there is frequently a gradation of intermediate tenants 
interposed between the landlord and the cultivator; so that, 
though the latter mav have paid every shilling of the rent due 
by him to his immediate superior, lie is liable, in the event 
either t)f his bankruptcy, or the bankruptcy of any of the other 
iiitermediate holders, to have whatever stock or pro]>erty he is 
pos.sessed off driven to the yiOMWt?, and sold to their debts ! 
\V e question whether the law either of Morocco or Algiers, 
sanctions any more flagrant and shameful almse. Security of 
property is the foiuuiiition of all industry, wealth, and civiliza- 
tion : But so long as this monstrous s^'stem is maintained, se- 
curity must be unknow'n to the. cultivators of Ireland. Can 
you expect any improvement to be made — can you expect that 
any individual will either exert liimself to fertilize the lantl, or 
lay out capituj^pon it, when the whole fruits of his industry and 
toil may ut ^y lime be seized upon, under a system of legaliz- 
ed robl>ery,%y one to whom he owes nothing? 

I’hc atrocious murder of tlie Eriink'^, together with many 
of the outrages of which Irchmd has been so long the thea- 
tre, have been the reaiih of this disgraceful system. On this, 
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as on all other points of iinportance, wo are happy to l)c able 
to corroborate oiir own statemenls by the luiexccptionablo 
authority of Mr Wakefield, * In Ireland,’ says be, * six; 

* months credit is generally given on rents, which is called “t/l-c 
“ /lufiging gale.” This is one of the great levers of r*ppression 

* by which the lower classes are kept in a kind of perpetual 
‘ lioiulage ; for ns every family almost holds some portion of 
‘ land, and owes half a year’s .rent, which a landlord can exact 

* in a moment; this debt hangs over their heads like a load, 

* and keeps them in a continual state'*of anxiety and terror. If 

* the rent is not paid the cattle are driven to the pound, and if 

* sullererl to remain there a certain number of days, they are 
‘ sold. — Thh I have frequetitlij seen done after the tx-rupying tr- 

* riant had paid his rent to the middleman, tcho had faded to pay 
^ it to the head landlord. Tire numerous instances ol’ distress 

* occcasioned by this severity, which every one who has resid- 

* cd any time in Ireland must have witnessed, are truly dcplor- 
‘ able; and I believe them to be one of the chief causes of those 
‘ frc<jucnt risings of the people, under various denominations, 
‘ which at diffi rent times have disturbed the internal tranquillity 
‘ of the countjy, and been attended with atrocities shocking to 

* humanity ami disgraceful to the empire. ’ (Vol. I. p. 1244'.) 

It would be ea-<y to (piote a thousand similar passages from 

the best works on Ireland, to show the cflects of this law; but 
they arc wholly unnecessary. Every one must see that, so long 
as it is sufleced to exist, there can be neither security, nor peace, 
nor prc’spcrity ; and that it is the imperious iluty of govern- 
ment to take inunediate stops for having it totally cimnged, 
and made to approach very closely to the law of Scotland. 
For this purpose it should be enacted, that henceforth evciy 
lease is to be considered, unless au express exception be 
made in it, as real pioperty descending to the heir~at‘la’se (f 
the ienant, to the exclusion of et'iTy other indirtdual, and as talcing 
from the tenant all jxAver to assign such lease, or to snhlet either 
the 'udiolc or any poriion of the farm ; and it should he further' en- 
acted, that in the event (fa landlord choosing specially to empiKicr 
u tenant to assign or suhtel, either by a clause in the lease to that 
cff 'icl, or by a power subsupiently given by a deed proper ly attest- 
ed, such landlord, shall not be entitled to distrain the goods of suh- 
tcnanis,for bona fitle payments (f rent made by them to the prtn- 
eipal tenant, in case <f the bankruptcy of the latter, xchile in ar- 
rear to him. Such a law' w'ould interpose a powerful chetk t<* 
the splitting of farms; while it would not onlj' give security to 
tlie cultivator, and protect him from injustice and oj)prcsMon, 
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blit would also have the efi^t to render the landkirds infinite- 
ly more attentive than they now are to the character and quali- 
fications Qf their principal tenants. At present, an Irish land- 
lord is but too apt to let his land to the middleman who ofl^rs 
him the highest rent, trusting, should he become insolvent, to 
his recourse on the subtenants; so that, by taking away this 
recourse, you will force the landlord to attend to other cousU 
derations besides the mere amount of rent promised him by the 
middleman ; and respectable tenants will then meet with that 
encouragement and preference to which they are entitled , J^u t 
which they have hitherto experienced from a few only ofv^ 
landlords of Ireland. 

It would not, however, be enough to enact, that all subdivid- 
ing and subletting, which have taken place without the consent 
of the landlord, should be illegal i Fully to counteract this de- 
structive practice, and to avoid all litigation on the subject, it 
should be enacted, that every principal tenant^ •eciio presnmed t'l- 
fher to sublet or subdivide the •mhole or any portion of his Jarm, 
•soithout a clause authorizing him to do so being inserted in his 
lease^ or u'ithnut the consmt of his landlord^ previously asked 
fat' and given in writings shoidd, by doing so, forfeit his lease ; 
and that if should be made imperat hw on the (ptarfcr~sessions, be- 
fore which siu'h cases should be tried, to grant a writ (f ejectment , 
both against suck principal tenant and his subtenant, or subte- 
nants, proxnded the landlord applies ftrr this writ within twelve 
months after the subdhnsion of the farm has actually' taken place^ 
or within tweh)e months after the mhtenant has been admitted to 
2rosses!>ion. And, in order to induce the landltird to avail him- 
self of this power, and at tlie same time to prevent the tenants 
being kept in a state of insecurity, it should be further enacted, 
tliat, in the event of the landlord not applying to have the tenants 
ejected from the farm, within the above specified period of twelve 
months, after the subdivision or sublease had taken place, he should 
be held as waiving all oljectious to their title, and that their right to 
their possessions during the cutrency cf the lease should no longer 
he questionable, and that the landlord should have no power to dis- 
train the goods of such subtenants Jor bona fide payments of rent 
made to the principal tenant. A law of this description would 
give effect to contracts, and would secure and protect the just 
rights and property of all parties. ,lt would make it the obvious 
interest of the landlords to exert themselves effectually to check 
that subdivision of farms, which is the bane of Ireland ; while no 
tenant could justly complain that he had been deprived of a lease 
whose plainest stipulations he bad attempted to defeat and 
elude. 
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Every inteUigent Irish gentleman with whom we have con« 
versed on the subject, has readily and fully admitted all the evils 
of the existing law, and has not hesitatea to say that the alter* 
ation of that law, in the way we have now suggested, would be 
productive of the greatest possible advantage. The only ob* 
jection we have ever heard a landlord make to it was, that the 
habits of the people run so strongly in favour of subletting, and 
subdividing their farms among their children, that no jury would 
ever give effect by their verdict to such a law ; and that, even 
though this difficulty could be got over, it would be impossi- 
ble to carry the verdict into execuUon ! If this were a really 
true representation, the situation of Ireland would be hopeless 
indeed ; but we are satisfied that it is, to say the least, very 
greatly exaggerated. We confess we see no reason whatever, 
why the intervention of a jury should be required in such cases 
in Ireland any more than in Scotland. All questions connect- 
ed with leases might be cheaply, and expeditiously, and most 
advantageously tried at the Quarter-sessions, in the Civil Bill 
Court, before the assistant barrister, without a jury. They arc 
not questions that could involve any difficulty, or where there 
could be any room for a jury to exercise their discrimination. 
On evidence being produced to show that a farm had been sub- 
divided or sublet, it ought to be made imperative on the Court, 
in the event of the tenant not being able to produce a lease, or 
a written authority from the landlord authorizing him to sub- 
divide or subsetj immediately to grant warrant fur the ejectment 
of such principal tenant and all his subtenants from the farm. 
And with respect to the second point, or the alleged inability to 
carry such a w'arrant into execution, we contend, that Govern- 
ment must not permit the supremacy of the law to be questioned 
in a matter of such vital importance. If Ministers really mean to 
prevent Ireland from becoming a vast den of savages, Or to stop 
the progress of pauperism and atrocity, they must, ut all hazards, 
put down that system of intimidation on which the people have 
been accustomed to act. The peasantry could not be long in 
perceiving that such a law as we have proposed was calCulatetl, 
in a peculiar manner, to protect them from oppression, and to 
promote their advantage; and if really itnparliul magistrates, 
backed by a sufficient civil and military force, were employetl 
to ifiperintend and enforce its uncompromising execution, wu 
know enough of Ireland to be able to say, that, in a very short 
time, all violent opposition would cease, that its peaceable itpe- 
ration would be speedily secured, and that the greatest possible 
boon would, in consequence, be conf^red on the country. 

1 
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Tlie opposition of the Judges and Lawyers of Dnblin to the 
change we have proposed, may, we arc atraid, be reckoned on. 
They will not fail to represent, in high sounding and solemn 
terms, that the adoption of such a law would be a dangerous 
mnovation ; that it woi^ld occasion a very great change in the 
succession to property ; that it would be casting an undeserved 
reflection on the .Turies of Ireland; and be giving too much 
power to inferior Judges and Magistrates. Such commonplace 
objections will not, we trust, be allowed to retard the progress 
of this truly important measure. That the adoption of the law 
we have suggested would effect a very great change, is must 
true; but it is no less true that the change is imperiously re- 
quired, and would be most beheflcial. Is the old. womanish fear 
oi innovation, to induce us to continue a system forever wliich 
has covered Ireland, from one extremity to the other, with mud 
cabins and beggars? — which exposes a subtenant to be distrained 
for a debt not due by him, at the same time that it niillifles every 
lease, and incapacitates a lantllord from protecting his property 
from subdivision and ruin ? We would not dispense with juries 
in the trial of cases W'ith respect to leases, were it not that un- 
der the system we have recommended, they would be wholly 
useless, there being no room for discrimination or modification. 
"What is every day done in Scotland by a sheriil- substitute, 
w’ho is commonly bred an attorney, without a jury, may surely 
be done in Ireland by an assistant barrister. We, therefore, 
most earnestly implore the landlords of Ireland and the Go- 
vernment not to be deterred from proposing and passing some 
such law as this, by the representations of lawyers, naturally at- 
tached to old customs and prejudices, and afraid lest it should 
lessen, as it certainly would, the business in the courts. The 
effects of the present law of Ireland arc palpable and glaring — 
they are seen in the subdivision and ruin of estates, in the 
wretched condition of agriculture, in the impoverishment ol' far- 
mers, and in the misery and excessive numbers of the peasantry 
of that country ; The eflccts of the system we have taken the li- 
berty to propose are equally palpable ; — they are seen in the ex- 
tensive farms and improved estates, in the flourishing condition of 
agriculture, in the increasing wealth of the farmers, and in the 
comfort, happiness, and moderate numbers of the peasantry of 
Scotland ! Let then the system which has been producti^ of 
so, much misery be subverted, and the system which has been 
pttoductive of so much good be substituted in its place. Wc 
w|ll venture to say, after having reflected long and anxiously on 
the subject, that Parliament can adopt no measure that would 
more salutary and desirable reformation in Ireland. The 
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further subdivision of farms, and the . increase of ]:fopid;ation 
consequent upon it, would be eifectuaHy checked ; the rights of 
proprietors, now left without any eflScient protection, woukl be 
secured subtenants would no longer be liable for the debts of 
others; and as confidence grew up, proprietors and farmers 
would readily undertake imprjovements thot will never be thought 
of so long as the present miserable system is supported. We 
know that this subject will certainly be agitated in Parliament 
during the present Session ; and if the landlords oi' Ireland be 
not wholly and perversely blind to their oren, as well as their 
country’s best interests, they will give their unanimous, zealous^ 
and effectual support to the measure we have recommended. 
The existing system is subversive of all their just rights; it has 
deprived them of all control over their property ; and if sufier* 
ed to run its full course, it will most .assuredly entail universal 
beggary on the occupiers of their lands, and end by rendering 
them unable to pay a single «hiliing of rent. 

3. The system according to which Freeholders arc created in 
Ireland, has had a very powerful influence on the splitting of 
farms and the increase of population. The quidificatioii of 
a freeholder is the same in Ireland as in England — a clear 
shillitigs interest for life ; but as it is customary in 
Ireland, and fortunately not in England, to inst'rt lives in 
all leases, Freeholders are created by thousands in the foi'- 
mer countiy, without being actually })osst'ssetl of any jiroperty 
whatsoever. Thus, when an Irish landlord wishes to extend 
his political infinence, he immediately sets about subdividing his 
estate, and lets it in small patches, lre(]uently not exct-edlng the 
s’tze of a potato garden, to cottiers I’or life, who tbns become 
in’/ested with the cdective franchise ! In eonsecpu'nce ol'this sys- 
ti*ni, Ireland lias become a perfect freeholder, as wi'll as jiauper 
warren. In some counties a vtery near approach is made to the 
system of universal suftVage ; and that system has been pro- 
ductive of the very results which every man of sense inigl t 
have foreseen w'ould, in the circumstances of the case, necessa- 
rily How from it. The landlords have exerted thone.olv<>s to 
secure and extend tlieir political inihienco ; and they b.ave, in 
this respect, managed so skilftilly as to get the )')erH*cl and 
thorough command of the occupiers of their cbtates ; who urt*, 
in point of fact, just as ^nuch under their control ns their own 
body servants. It is true that, to attain this oV>ject, thi’V hav»‘ 
adopted a system ruinous to the country, and winch must alst', 
for that very reason, prove ruinous to thonisel vcs. iSlill, how- 
ever, we tlu not see how the landlords ettn justly he blamed I'ov 
what they have done. It must always be desirable to he pos- 
VOJ.. XLI. NO. 82. C c 
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sessed of political influence; and bo long as the law of the 
land declares that the extent of that influence shall be mea- 
sured by tlie number of fort^ shilling tenants, which a land- 
lord can march to die poll, it would be worse than absurd to 
expect that be should not endeavour to manufacture them. 
Experience of the remote effects of this system may ultimately 
indeed convince him that he has mistaken his real interests ; 
and that he has lost more by parcelling .out his estate into lots 
to be occupied by beggars, than he has gained by his increased 
political importance in the county. But liefore experience can 
teach him diis great lesson, the mischief is done ; the division 
of his estate has been effected ; its population 1ms become ex- 
cessive) and serious obstacles oppose the return to a better 
system. 

So long as Catholics were excluded from the exercise of the 
elective franchise, the system of manufacturing fn^eholders, ow- 
ing to the thinness of the Protestant population of the country, 
could be but little acted upon. But since 1792, when Catho- 
lics were permitted to exercise this privilege, freeholders have 
lieen manufactured and voters created, to an extent of which 
luckily the people of Britain can have no just idea. 

‘ Tne passion for acquiring political influence prevails, ’ says 
Mr Wakefield, * diroughout the whole country ; and it has an 
overwhelming influence upon the people ; to divide^ and sul)- 

* dividcyjor the jnirpose of making frceholderSy is the great ohjeef 

* every owner q/'latid ; and I consider it one of the most per- 

* uicious practices that has ever been introduced into the ope- 
‘ rations of political machinery. It reduces the elective fran- 
‘ chise nearly to universal suffrage, to a population who, by the 
‘ very instrument by which they are made free, are reduced to 
‘ the most abject state of personal bondage. I have known 

* freeholders registered among mountain tenantry, whose year- 

* ly head rent did not exceed 2s. 6d. ; but living u]>on this Inilf- 
‘ crown tenure, were obliged to swear to a derivative interest of 

* 40s. per annum. — 2'Ais right, instead of being an advantage to 

* the freeholder, is an excessive burden, as he is obliged to attend 
‘ elections at the command of the agent, often with great incon- 
‘ venience ,• and is ordered to vote for the olyect (f his landlord’s 

* choice, with as little ceremony as the Ja/ntaica planter would di~ 
‘ rect his slave to the peformdnce of the meanest offices. — ( Vol. II. 
p. 301.) 

To put an end to this miserable system, and to rescue the 
•^paiimiiltry from the de^adation of being made mere offensive 
^weapons, wielded by the rival candidates at elections for the 
annoyance of each other, without the smallest regard to their 
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feelings or wishes, it appears to us, that the best way wouM be 
to confine the elective franchise to persons actually in possess 
sion of freehold or copyhold property of the real value of 80/. 
or 30/. a year, and to the occupiers of farms paying 50/. or 
upwards of rent. By an arrangement of this kind, the pro> 
prietors of small estates, and the really independent class of 
freeholders, would attiun that salutary and much wanted infill 
ence and consideration, which they have never hitherto enjoyed 
in Ireland ; an obvious inducement would be created to consoli.. 
date the very small farms ; and it would henceforth be impossible 
for a few noblemen to regulate the elections exclusively by the 
controlled suffrages of their sei’fs. Such a plan might be easi> 
ly adopted, and it would be productive of the most extensively 
beneficial effects. 

Such seem to us to be the circumstances that have principal- 
ly led to the excessive increase of population in Ireland, and 
the measures by which they may be most easily, safely, and ef- 
fectually counteracted, and the condition of the mass of the 
people lastingly improved. We have ventured to recommend 
the adoption of these measures, because we feel confident, as 
well from experience as from theory, that they would prove sig- 
nally advantageous. But whether they are adopted or not, it 
is at all events obvious, that in the event of the present ruin- 
ous system being continued much longer, the destiny of Ireland 
will be irrevocably fixed. According to the scale at which po- 
pulation has been advancing in Ireland since 1 784, the seven mil- 
lions of 1821 must already be very little short of erg^f millions 1 
Nor will this frightful progression cease, if left to itself, until 
the whole country has been parcelled into potato gardens, capi- 
tal been annihilated, and the curse of poverty rendered uni- 
versal. There is not, therefore, a moment to be lost. If the 
whole energies of Government be not speedily set in motion 
and steadily directed, to check the torrent of pauperism, it will 
prove too strong for them, and the reign of fillh, beggary, and 
outrage will forever be secured. 

The majority of our readers will, we apprehend, hardly con- 
ceive it possible that any one could, at this time of day, have 
seriously proposed the introduction of the English potw^law sys- 
tem into Ireland, as a means of arresting the spreim of pauper- 
ism. But so it is* Such a proposition has been made, and 
has been favourably entertained, not by the declaimers at 
Catholic boards only, but by persons in high and responsible 
•ituations ! It is this circumstance, and this only, that induces 
us to bestow a moment’s attention on this extraordinary propo- 
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sal. If we were really desirous of immediately consummating 
the ruin of Ireland, of instantly destroying the little capital she 
is possessed of, and of eradicating whatever of prudence and 
consideration may be found in any class of her inhAj^iits, 
we could do nothing better than adopt the scheme 
Is there not already enough of thoughtlessness^^^^^Hty, 
idleness, and vice in Ireland, witliout passing ‘jP^HIMar* 
ing that the parish must provide the means of support for 
all who- cannot sujiport themselves without exception i The 
non-employment of the poor is unquestionably an evil of the 
first magnitude ; but instead of lessening this evil, you will 
most certainly increase it in a tenfold proportion, by attempt- 
ing to force employment by means of poor-laws. Tlie non- 
employment of the poor must, in all cases, proceed from 
one or other of the following causes; viz. either,^r 4 ^, from a 
disinclination to work ; or, second^ from the want of capital ta 
employ them; or, M/rrf, from the want of demand for the pro- 
ducts of industry. Now, if the non-employment of the poor 
proceeds from thc^rs^ of these causes, or from disinclination to 
labour, it is obvious they have no just claim on the bounty of 
others. A very high authority has said, that those who do not 
work ought not fo cat ; and the pressure of necessity will, sooner 
than any artificial remedy, cure them of their idleness, and 
force them to be industrious. It is true that the law which 
says they shall be supported, says also they shall be compelled 
to work. I.egal constraint is, however, always attended with too 
much trouble, violence, and ill-will, to be productive ui zealous 
and steady exertion. The fear of want, and the desire to save 
and accumulate a little stock, as they arc the most natural, so 
they are also the most powerful niolives to unremitted industry. 
The slave must be compelled to work, but the freeman should 
be left to his own judgment and discretion ; .should be protected 
in the full enjoyment of his own, be it much or little, and pu- 
nished when he invades his neighbour’s property. If we recur 
to those base motives which influence the .slave, and substitute 
compulsion in the room of self-interest, wc poi.son the very 
spring and fountainhead of industry, and do all that wc can to 
render the masters tyrannical, and the workmen idle and pro- 
fligate. 

1^ on the other hand, the non-empIoymcnt of the poor pro- 
ceeds from the second cause we have specified, or Irom the want 
of capital to set them to work, it is plainly impossible that tliia 
deficitme^an be supplied by the fiat of the legislature, or the 
resoliiflB; of overseers. Ail that such interference can do% 
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(Vol. II. p. 398.) Mr Wakefield subjoins; from Mr Duttoifw 
Survey of Clare, a list of the common school and cottof^e 
classics of Ireland, abounding in books of the most flagitious 
description. The intelligent Catholic author of Thoughts and 
Suggestions on the Education of the Irish Peasantry^ distinctly 
states, that the poor of his communion are entirely destitute of 
religious instruction, and that the schoolmasters are as bad ns 
possible, (pp. 12, 41, &c.) And, not needlessly to multiply refer* 
ences, we shall only further mention, thatMrSpring Rice publicly 
stated, in his place in the House of Commons, on the 22d of 
April 1822, that he had been in a large school in the county of' 
Cork, where the tcxt~booh for the instruction of the young was 
the life of a notorious robber — ^the Captain Rock of some fifty 
years ago 1 And Mr Rice fartbeiv stated, that be knew many 
places in which books of the same character, but of a still more 
objectionable tendency^ were used 1 * Disgraceful, therefore, as 
Mr North’s statement certainly is to the Catholic clergy, it is, 
we are afraid, idle for them to attempt to refute it. We do 
not presume to say that they have actually encouraged the use 
of such books ; but we do say that it is quite impossible to con- 
ceive they could be ignorant of their being used, and that, con- 
sidering the influence they have over their flocks, had they dis- 
played a tenth of the zeal for their suppression they have so 
frequently displayed on the most trifling occasions, they would 
long since have been wholly discarded. They may object, and, 
for any thing that we know, justly too, to the reading of the 
Bible in schools. But if they will not allow the Bible to be 
used as a school-book, it is their duty, if they wish to save 
their flocks from beggary and the gallows, to take care that 
their schools should be supplied with books that will infuse 
sound principles of morality into the young mind. If they ne- 
glect this duty. Government must interfere. So long as those 
who are taught, are taught only to admire deeds of rapine and 
plunder, we may expect to find the Irish cottiers of the present 
day the genuine representatives of the Kernes and G^Howglasses 
of the days of Spencer — of those * who did never eat their meat 
< till they had won it by the sword ; who made the day their 

* night, and the night their day ; who did light their candle at 

* the flames of their foemen’s houses ; and whose music was not 

* the harpe nor layis of love, but the cryes of the people, and 

* the clashing of armor. * 


* See also an excellent article on Ireland, in the first Number of 
the Inquirer (p. 42.), generally ascribed to Mr Rice. 
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5. Commerce and licrepue. — We are happy to hove to say, that 
a most important and beneficial chanj^c has been effected in 
these departments hince the date of our former article, and that 
most of the augjrestions we then made, have been adopted. The 
Commissioners! of Iiujuiiy into the Commerce and Hcvcniic of 
Ireland, have discharged their duty to the public with a zeal 
and ability, and have displayed a fearlessness of giving offence 
to interested and poweiful individuals, woitliy of every commen- 
dation ; and n^iIu^ters arc also justly entitled to the highest 
praise, for the vigour tiiey have shown in following the plans of 
these Commissioners. The absurd and complicated si'steni t)f 
duties and regulation, knov^n by the name of Ihtion diifirSf 
which, PS Nve formerly showed, went far to suppre^-s all trade 
in manufactured goods berween Great Tlritain and Ireland, 
has been, with conie few exceptions, entirely abolished. Whole 
boards of (\mlmi^!.i(^ners, ignorant of their Inisinc'-s, and only 
appointed because of the patronage tliey could command, have 
been uncercinonionsly dismissed ; almost every Iri h Act of 
Parliament, with respect to the eolloction and regulation of the 
revcnii.’, has been repealed ; at'vl the whole hiisiness t>f the ex- 
cise and customs ha- been tram {erred to I/mdon. The bill intro- 
duced by IMr llobin.-on, atjd }vissetl into a low, for roduclog the 
duty on njlrils from 5s. Gd. to 2'. a gallon, and for ai'lh*)ri/,ing 
the use of comparaiivedy small stilb, is by far the greate.-t boon 
conferre’d t'lj IicUind since the I'nion. It has g#)ne far to j)ut 
down .smuggling and its consecpicnt train ol evils; while by in- 
creasing tliy consumption of legally distilled spirit*-, it has been 
productive <if a coii'-itlcriiblc iiicreasc c'f revenue'. W<' arc truly 
glad to have to state these things. 'I'liey arc pre»ofs of a good 
spirit prevailing in the Cabinet; and the ease w'ith which they 
have been eficctcd, shows what may be done for Ireland, when 
government determines to put down abuse. But if ministers 
stop here, w'hat they have done will be really of little or no va- 
luV If they do tiot remove those deeper seated and more fruit- 
ful sources of contention, hatred and crime, which we have now 
pointed out, the reforms they have effected will have but an in- 
considerable influence in arresting the march of degradation. 

But many reforms still remain to be effected, even in the fi- 
nancial and commercial departments. The excessive duties 
laid on tea, coffee, sugar, foreign wines and spirits, tobacco, 
and many other articles in general demand, have had the effect, 
by adding proportionally to the price of these articles, and plac- 
ing them beyond the reach of the peasantry, to extinguish the 
desire to possess them in their minds, and thus to render them 
disposed to vegetate without repining in poverty and wretched- 
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ness. The idmost universal want of all ambition to rise in tho 
world} to acquire any share of the comforts and conveniences 
of life— forms one of the most powerful obstacles to the in* 
troduaion of a better order of things in Ireland : And there 
arc no means so effectual for exciting such an ambition, and for 
rendering the peasantry anxious to improve their condition, and 
to mount in the scale of society, as an effectual redaction of 
the duties laid on all articles in general demand. Such a re- 
duction, by lowering the price of a great variety of useful and 
agreeable commodities, would afford new motives to stimu- 
late and new comforts and conveniences to reward, the in- 
dustry of the peasantry. Those who are indolent — aisd this is 
notoriously the case with the Irish — will never beciuno industri- 
ous, unless industry brings visibly along with it a proportional 
increase of enjoyments. Wherever labourers find it is impos- 
hible for increased exertion to make any material addition to 
their comforts and conveniences, they invariably sink into a 
state of sluggish and stupid indifference, and content themselves 
with the coarsest and scantiest fare. But the desire to rise iii 
the world, and improve our condition, is deeply seated in tho 
human breast, and can never be wholly eradicated. — And when- 
ever labour has been rendered more })roduclive, and a number 
of new conveniences and enjoyments made attainable by the la- 
bourer, indolence has never failed to give way to exertion : A 
taste for these conveniences and enjoyments has gradually dif- 
fused itself, increased exertions have keen m.ade to obtain them, 
and ultimately it has been thought discreditable to be without 
them. Nor, would such a reduction ofduties as would be pro- 
ductive of these effects occasion the least diminution of revenue. 
On the contrary it is certain, ns well from theory as from expe- 
rience, that it would, by increasing the quantities of the articles 
consumed in a geometrical proportion, have the efi'ect to add 
very greatly to its amount. 

A few aaditional measures are still wanting, to place the com- 
mercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland on that 
footing of absolute freedom on which it should stand. In con- 
sequence of the duty on foreign timber imported into the two 
countries being different, of me excise duties on spirits being 
higher in England than in Ireland, and of there being no ex- 
cise duties in Ireland on glass, printed goods, soap, candles, 
vinegar, and wine, it is still necessary to put customhouse offi- 
cers on board every vessel engaged in the trada^etween the two 
countries, when she conics into port, and to si^ch her cargo. 
This is attended with very great inconvenience, hardship, and 
expense ; and in order to obviate it, the duty on all theie ard- 
clcs ought to made the same in both countries. 
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"We shall take an early opportunity to show, that the timber 
duties now payable in Great Britain arc not only expressively 
high, bot that they are imposed on the roost impolitic and at}> 
surd principles that can well be imagined. With respect to 
glass, the case is but little difierenti. To show the mode in which 
the duty on it operates, it is perhaps enough to state, that the 
gross produce of the glass duties in 182d was 962, 709/., of 
which no less .than 415,078/. was repaid in drawbacks! The 
injury done to the manafacturer by the operation of such a doty 
is obvious. If it were effectually reduced, the manufacturer 
would gain though no drawback were allowed ; while the re- 
venue would gam by the vast increase of consumption that 
would take place in Great Britain, and by the exten^on of the 
low duty to Ireland, and the consequent stop to the smuggling 
of glass from that country. 

The duty on printed cottons is liable to the same objections 
as the duty on glass. Its gross produce, in 1823, amounted to 
1,811,919/., of which 1,146,750/. was drawn back on exporta- 
tion. If a duty is to be laid on the cotton manufacture, the 
proper plan would be to lay it on the wool ; and, by keeping it 
so low as not materially to affect the price of the goodSf to 
avoid the necessity of granting a drawback, or of first paying a 
million Sterling into the hands of the customhouse officers, 
and then back again to the merchants. 

The slight increase of duty that might take place in Ireland 
on a few articles, in consequence of the equalization of the du- 
ties payable in the two countries, could not justly be o^cctcd 
to. For the benefits arising from the unrestricted freedom of 
intercourse between the two countries, that would take place in 
cmnsequence of this equalization, would infinitely overbalance 
the injury arising from the increase of duty; at the same 
time, that almost all the arguments in favour of the reduction 
of duties on articles in general demand apply with nearly equal 
force to Great Britain as to Ireland. 

The bounties on the exportation of coarse linen from the 
United Kingdom amount to about 300,000/. a year. Mr Ro- 
binson proposed, last Session, immediately to repeal these du- 
ties ; but he was induced, in consequence of the representations 
of the Irish members, to swerve from his own better purpose so 
far as to consent to their being repealed at the rate of 10 per 
cent, per annum, so that they will still cost the public 1,500,000/. 
But while tba Jrish members are thus taxing the public for 
the support or the coarse linen manufacture, they are them- 
4clv4f Its greatest enemies ; for, by enforcing the provisions of 
« Upiai board ac^ preventing the sale of yarn pot wound on a 
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and all that it ever does, is to cdiange the natural distribtUion 
of the already existing stock of the cmmtry — ^to take it from thoMs 
into whose bands it would naturally have come, to force it into 
the hands of otlierS) and thus to increase poverty in one class of 
the people to as great an extent as it diminishes it in another. 

But, supposing the non* employment of the poor to proceed 
from the third cause we have specified, or from the 'wantf^f de- 
mand for the products of industry, how is this to be remedied by 
setting them to work ? It is obvious, that the mere levy of u 
tax for the maintenance and employment of the poor cannot 
add to the income of the country, or be a means of increasing 
the demand for their products. And it is quite evident, that 
unless this demand can be increased, the taking of a portion of 
the income of the wealthier part of the community to form a 
fund to set the unemployed poor to work, can have no other 
effect but to increase the glut of commodities, and to drive the 
independent and industrious part of the poor from their em- 
ployment, by the forced competition of those who arc dependent, 
and a burden on the public. 

In every point of view, therefore, in which this subject 
can be considered ; — whether the non-employment of the poor 
proceeds from disinclination to work, from the want of ca- 
pital to employ them, or from the want of demand for the 
products of industry, a compulsory assessment for their em- 
ployment and support, seems to be equally inexpedient and 
improper. In the frsl case, such a provision is a direct en- 
couragement to the idleness and profligacy of the vicious part 
of the community; in the second, it causes an artificial, and, 
consequently, a disadvaritageous distribution of the national 
capita! ; and, in the third, it adds to the cause of distress, and 
throws those who are not paupers out of employment. It would 
not really be one jot more absurd to attempt to improve the 
Itealth of the citizens of Dublin by poisoning their wells, than 
it would be to attempt to relieve the distresses of the people of 
Ireland by the estabiishnient of such a system. 

There have occasionally been wi England, rich and indus- 
trious as she is, about a taitli of the entire population depend- 
ing partly on parochial relief. But if the system of compul- 
sory provision were once established in Ireland, wc should not 
have one^ienih, but seven or eightdenihs of a population of eight 
xnillions depending principally on this resource. But tukiog the 
proportion of paupers so low as only onefomihi and supposing 
that each individual were only to receive a pittance of 2a. a day 
from the rates, still the aggregate charge would amount to upwartU 
of SIX MILLIONS a year, being about a third more than the ett- 
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tire produce of taxation in Ireland, and constituting a charge 
of 15s. an acre on the eight millions of acres of cultivated land 
she is supposed to contain 1 With such a bounty held out to 
pauperism, population would be powerfully stimulated, and the 
whole rent of the land would be speedily absorbed. W^e do 
not know, after all, whether the lanalords of Ireland will sanc- 
tion this scheme ; But if they do, it will be the only instance in 
the history of the world of a numerous and powerful class vo- 
luntarily consenting to ruin themselves, in oraer the better to 
complete the ruin and degradation of their country. 

4. Ed'Ucation.~-‘Oti the motion of Sir John Newport, on the 
25th March last, the House of Commons unanimously voted 
an address to his Majesty, to issue a Commission for tne pur- 
pose of inquiring into the state of education in Ireland, ana re- 
porting on the same to the House. Such a Commission has in 
consequence been issued ; and the character of the Commis- 
sioners ^Mr Frankland Lewis, M. P., Mr Glassford, and Mr 
Blake) is a sufficient security that the inquiry will not be a 
sham one, but that the whole subject will be patiently investi- 
gated and probed to the bottom. When the Report of the 
Commissioners is before the public, we shall enter on a full 
consideration of this most important subject: For we think 
with Mr John Smith — a sincere and intelligent friend to Ire- 
land, and to all that can elevate the character and promote the 
happiness of his fellow men — * That a government which does 

* not provide for the instruction of its subjects, has no right to 

* render them amenable to a bloody and ferocious code of 

* laws.* (Mr Smith’s Speech, 25th March 1824.) In the 
mean time, however, we may observe, that the offence taken 
by the Catholic clergy at some statements in a speech of Mr 
North’s, relative to the state of education in Ireland, was ex- 
tremely unreasonable. If Mr North erred in saying that infa- 
mous publications were used in many of the Catholic schools, 
he erred in common with all the authorities on Irish affairs, 
and in common with many most respectable Catholics. Dr 
Bell, in his Essay On the Condition and Ma7iners of the Pea~ 
santry of Ireland, says, that the books used in the Catholic 
schools were such as to give scope 'and activity to the worst 
passions, and tended powerfully to prevent the peasantry of 
Ireland from becoming good subjects, (p. 40.) In speaking of 
education, Mr Wakefield says, * The only thing connected 

* with it, the remembrance of which gives me pleasure, is the 

* desire manifested to obtain it. As to the manner in vihich it 

* is eemoeyedi I cannot speak in terms of siffdeiU repreimtim,' 
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certain description of reel, they prevent the importation of fo» 
reign yam into Ireland, though its price is generally from 35 
to 30 per cent, less than Irish yarn, and thus lay the manufac- 
ture under a disadvantage which is not nearly balanced by the 
bounty. Government will, no doubt, interpose to remedy this 
abuse. 

We cannot conclude this article, extended as it now is, 
without entreating all who take an interest in the subject, 
stedfastly to oppose ever^ scheme for providing employment 
for the poor of Ireland, by grants of money, or by the 
aid of bounties on particular articles. Such palliatives and 
anodynes may. lengthen, but they can never cure, a dis- 
ease which has fastened on the vitals of the country, and 
vitiated its whole public economy. The case of Ireland is 
too desperate to be treated in this way. When the measures 
wc have suggested for allaying the violence of religious and 
party contentions, for attaching the inhabitants to government, 
and for maintaining the peace of the country and the security 
of property, shall have been adopted, then, but not till then, 
capital will flow to Ireland as a place of advantageous invest- 
ment. But until these things have been done, thcyorced trans- 
mission of capital to that country, by the agency of government, 
will merely act as a stimulus to population, and will thus really 
aggravate all the evils it was designed to alleviate. It is not by 
such puny measures— by the miserable quackery of bounties 
and forced loans — but by drying up the sources of disalTection, 
misery, and crime, that Ireland is to be improved. It is indeed 
the merest delusion possible, to suppose, so long as the various 
causes of outrage and degradation we have specified are suffer- 
ed to spread their roots and scatter their seeds on ail sides, 
that it is in the power either of individual or of national charity 
to arrest the tide of ruin that is now deluging the country. 

3f.- 

Wc have thus, for the second time, endeavoured to show, by a 
minute and detailed inquiry into the state of Ireland, that the mise- 
ries and atrocities which afflict and disgrace that unhappy country 
are not the result of uncontrollable causes, but that they all have 
their origin in, and are, in fact, the natural and necessary con- 
sequences of vicious political and civil institutions and misgo- 
vernment. The question, therefore, which Parliament and the 
country are now called upon tp decide, and none more imfiort- 
ant ever engaged their consideration, is, whether they will con- 
tinue, at all hazards, to support the institutions ana system of 
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making a tfaorongU sreform of the abuses which have filled her 
with misery and crime* and endeavour to bind her inhabUanU 
to their interests by a sense of gratitude for benefits received 
and advantages conferred ? The statements we have laid before 
our readers, as well as every principle of justice and expedien- 
cy, and the experience of centuries, show, beyond all contro- 
versy, how this question ought to be decided. As Englishmen 
n — as lovers of equal and impartial justice — wc owe reparation 
to Ireland for the wrongs she has suffered at our hands ; and 
we owe it for our own sukes. It depends entirely on our future 
conduct, whether Ireland is to be rend^rctl our best friend and 
ally, or our most dangerous and mortal foe. ■ If we treat her 
with kindness and aflection, if we redress her w’rongs, and open 
her a path to wealth anti prosperity, the Union will cease to he 
nominal, and the two countries will be firmly and inseparably 
united ; But if w'e obstinately persevere in our presonl hv^teui, 
if we continue to treat sLv-sevtnf/is of her people iis an enslaved 
and degraded cnsle^ and to cherish all the gross and scandalous 
abuses which have cast tljeni into the depths of poverty anti 
vice, they will certainly endeavour (and v/ho shall blame them?) 
to wreak their vengeance on tlio heads of their oppressors ; tlis- 
sension, terror, and civil war, will rage with increased fury mui 
violence ; and our ascendency will be at an end, tijc instant it 
cannot be maintained hyjhtcc (>/' arms ! 


Art. VI. Suhsiance of the Spcc>:h if Mr M. A. hi Uu 

Motive of Commons^ on IVahu'sday the 80/// if Map lf'21, on 
the Delays in the lUifi Court of Chancery, and the Appellant 
Jurisdiction of the Jlouse of Ijords. London, 1821. 

Xt is curious to observe by what slow degrees, and after how 
many struggle anti difiiculties, every })ublic grievance is 
redressed in this country. Carelessness and indifiercnce a- 
bout the object proposed to be gained, jealousy of the per- 
son making the attempt, suspicion or misrepresentation of 
his motives, a blind and overweening confidence in whatever 
is, because it is, — must be admitted to be formidable obstacles iu 
the way of the most temperate reforms. Nor do we here allude 
merely to the selfish and interested opposition of those who 
derive benefit from existing abitscs, and whose resistance (in 
itself by no means trivial or unimportant) must, therefore, be 
calculated upon ns of course. Our remarks are meant to be 
much further. There is, wc presume, at all times — 
diei^||||eftainly is in the present— a set of sleek and satisfied per- 
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sons, who, provided their own affhirs go on well, care liltl« 
abfrat any thing else ; and wlio, estimating the value of all in- 
stitutions by their supposed good effect upon themselves, feel 
every project of alteration or amendment as, in some sort, an 
attack upon a system, with which they fondly imagine their 
own prosperity is bound up. Who, for instance, nas lately 
heard of a large portion of that generally satisfied, tolerably 
well clothed, and perfectly well fed bod}', commonly calletl the 
landed interest or country gentlemen, distinguishing themselves 
in any other manner, than by throwing their dead and heavy 
weight into the doubtfully preponderating scale of the majority 
upon every question, which, by possibility, might affect the 
existence of any, no matter what, administration, — until sudden- 
ly a great light broke in upon tlie quarter of self-interest, and 
they oecame patriotic enough to vote for the repeal of some 
couple of taxes, not so much because the' tenants could not pay 
those taxes, as because they could not pay their own rents? 
And of a congenial spirit and feeling arc the whole body of 
snug and warm persons (as Parson Trulliber, if we mistake not, 
denominates them) throughout the whole community, whom the 
above mentioned class of representatives fitly desigimtc, who 
arc, in truth, the vis incHue of society, and constitute, us it 
were, the natural resistance to every change, by whatever wis- 
dom suggested, by whatever necessity enforced. 

'I'iine, however, and reason often enforced, ojicrate at last ; 
and that, tqo, in directions and llii'otigh means sometimes least 
of all expected or foreseen. Nobody can have forgotten, by 
what slow and painful steps the late revered Sir S. llomilly ad- 
vanced towards a very limited amendment of the penal laws, — 
eaeh statutory provision having been fought for, as for a portion 
of the wisdom of our ancestors: But, w’ithin ten years after 
those inerilorijuis and eoraparutively unsuccessful exertions, a 
Minister * of the Crown, and one whose claims to liis situation 
depend not a little ujxrn his belonging to the resistance faction, 
made, by virtue of place and authority, — almost without m>- 
lice, certainly without oj'jposition, a more extensive massacre 
of that portion of the above mentioned wisdom which consist* 
in penal provisions, (such as making it a capital felony to 
steal the same article on one side of a fence, and nut ciqiUal 
on the other), than the great man to whom we have alluded, 
with all his knowledge, experience, and wisdom, could effect in 
the whole course of his life. Who could enumerate, if any body 
could endure the enumeration, all that has been written and said 


* Mr Peel. 
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in favour of the Navigation Act, and the whole code of maritime 
laws affecting our intercourse with foreign countries,— the true 
cause (as the orthodox doctrine has been) of our naval ascend- 
ency and j^eatness, — the support and pillar of the wealth and 
glory of l^gland ? Long, indeed, have these venerable errors 
been exposed, by arguments not to be resisted, both in and out 
of Parliament ; and we know, for how long a time, in vain. 
At length arise a set of revolutionary ministers, who, under tber 
pressure of no adverse motion, upon the suggestion of ixT'da. 
morous remonstrance or representation from the country, them- 
selves bring forward measures destructive of all the cumbrous 
mummery, which habitual respect had consecrated, and, by so 
doing, have, we suspect, shaken, in no small degree, the confi- 
dence in them of the true admirers of the genuine and whole 
constitution. To take one example more. It must be fresh in 
the recollection of our readers, tor how great a length of time 
the annual exposition of the financial affairs of the country was 
involved in studied and impenetrable obscurity. In vain did 
Mr Tierney and others, year after year, suggest that the same 
rules of arithmetic must be applicable to public and private ac- 
counts, and that the two operations of addition and subtraction 
are essentially different from each other, whether perfoimed in 
a minister’s budget, or a private trader’s balance sheet. These 
appeared, at the time, most questionable and startling novelties, 
the invention of faction, and dangerous to the safety of the Stale. 
But men may be shamed out of their, errors at last ; and, ac> 
cordingly, we have a Chancellor of the Exchequer (not indeed 
the right honourable gentleman who had so large a share in the 
explosion of these disgraceful absurdities), who has brought 
himself to acknowledge the established properties of figures, 
and has made such a proficiency as actually to set down the 
debts and credits, — ^the income and the outgoings, — on the 
right side of the national account; and, what is droll enough, 
all these things are promulgated as original ideas, redounding 
to the praise of the men who have been reluctantly forced to 
adopt them ; and those who, by long perseverance, nave forced 
them on their adversaries, are still reviled as factious innovators ! 

The course of proceeding, with reference to the Court of 
Chancery, has been very much in unison with what we have 
briefly described as the ordinary train of events, where any re- 
Hmnation or improvement is attempted. It is now fifteen years 
Mnee Mr Michael Angelo Taylor, of whom we have, on a for- 
mer occasion, justly made honourable mention, brought for- 
wmi^ in the House of Commons, the grievances endured by 
the coontry from the delay and expenses in that Court. It is 

3 
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well known how often those motions have been repeated by that 
gentleman, and the attention of the public fwhich indeed re- 
quired no hint), and of all persons connected with the subject, 
called distinctly to it. The fate which attended them, and the 
manner in which inquiry was evaded, though once voted to be 
necessary, we have formerly explained. Our present business 
is only with the renewal and repetition of his motion, which 
was met (with the single exc^^ion above alluded to) in the cus- 
tomary method of vague and indiscriminate assertion and round 
denial. In the year 1828, it will be recollected that the subject 
was again brought before Parliament by Mr Williams ; and 
then also the old, approved, and never*failing plan of opposi- 
tion was resorted to again. It was then directly alleged, that 
there were no real complaints against the Court, or any part of 
it ; that there were no arrears of business, properly so called ; 
that there was no unnecessary expense; that there were no 
delays In any thing, or any body, beyond that reasonable 
quantity of repose, which conduces to the well-being of the 
suitor, and befits the measured and cautious progress of ju- 
dicial proceedings ; — but grievances, or grounds for injuring, 
none — absolutely none ! And so, we need not add, as those 
assertions came from the right side of the House, the majority 
voted. Within eight short months, however, the Eul>ject was 
brought forward again; with little novelty, and with literally no 
change of circumstances, except indeed that slow and gradual 
change to which we have before alluded, which is at length 
effected upon the most reluctant and obdurate, by the pressure 
of public opinion, when roused and engaged by continual ap- 
peals to it ; — When, behold, a minister of the crown, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, up rises, and, taking 
away ail discussion out of the hands of those who might be pre- 
sumed, so far as the materials they had would allow, to be pre- 
pared for it, declares, that whatever assertions and dcrdals 
might have been made, he, at least, would not affirm that there 
was nothing wrong in the Court of Chancery ; that an inquiry 
(of a nature peculiar, indeed, and to which we shall advert im- 
mediately) was extremely proper, and announcing, at the same 
time, to the astonbhed public, that the Lord Chancellor him- 
self, of all the men in the world, had recommended the mea- 
sure for the immediate adoption of his Majesty ! The minister 
proceeded to explain, that it was only to one species of inquiry 
.that he would assent; for that he never could be prevailed upon 
to agree to any that could have the remotest aspect of crimi- 
nating the Chancellor (such effect, the right honourable gentle- 
man seemed to think, must necessarily be produced by any at- 
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tempt to ascertain whether his Lordship had contributed,- in 
any de^pree, to the mischiefs at last aamitted), and that he 
doubted not but the people of England would not fail cheer- 
felly to sppport their representatives (meaning, of course, the 
House of Commons) in their resolution to protect an old and 
faithful servant. 

Several subjects of cariosity present themselves upon tlie 
adoption of this course. It did seem passing strange that 
the Lord Chancellor should have been the person to ori-. 
ginate any inquiry, — and then. It did appear to be an ex- 
traordinary cast upon the dice, that the very moment for ad- 
opting the measure should be that, when the progress and 
prevalence of public opinion out of doors had made resistance 
to the motion tor an open and general inquiry before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, hardly practicable or safe. 
It did require a considerable infusion of the milkiness of cre- 
dulity to believe, that, to get rid of that motion pressing upon 
them, was no inducement with ministers, or a part of them, for 
adopting it at that precise moment. Why not before ? Why 
not during any one of the motions (numerous as they were) of 
Mr Taylor, to which we have already, and for this purpose 
chiefly, alluded ? Why not upon the occasion of the motion 
in lb23 ? Why not have recommended an inquiry before over- 
turning the Court of Chancery by the adoption of a Deputy 
Chancellor ten years before ? Did not the noble and learnctl 
Lord know that all was not sound in the state of the Court of 
Chancery then ? Why not recommend inquiry at that most fit 
and proper occasion for it, that Parliament might at least have 
observed the decorum of knowing some little of the real slate of 
the case, before they were called upon to legislate, witliout know- 
ledge, upon a matter of such importance, with such evil conse- 
quences attached to it as were at the time predicted, an».l have 
been since realized ? Why not have recommended inejuiry, when 
the arrears in the kindred business (kindred wo call it, because 
a part of the duties of the Chancellor, and, like the rt '^t, much 
in arrear), of appeals in the House of Lords, ratiscd his Lord- 
ship to apply for help in that quarter, as he Ix-forc had appiieil 
for and obtained it in the Court of Chancery ? But no : — thes'c 
were not, as it seems, convenient seasons ; but a roving dnd 
ambulatory commission is produced from the pocket of the Se- 
cretary of State, at that critical conjuncture, when an in(|uiry 
into the Court — Chancellor and all, is, but for that manoeuvre, 
probably upon the point of being carried. 

Mr Secretary Peel, as we have already noticed, fui-ther de- 
clared, that he never would consent to any commission, tliat 
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could, by any possible coiistrucfioj), imply blame or ceiisuri; on 
tile Cliuncellor, or, in other words, that should make it a purl 
of its duty to ascertain, whether the delays, and expenses c‘<»n- 
secjuent upon delay, be, in truth, the result of increasing busi- 
ness, or other causes, or in part at least, and how much, to la: 
attributed to the inactivity and indecision of the Chancellor 
Jiirnscif. To that the Secretary would never consent ; ami, ac'- 
cortlinjj;ly, a commission is formed with the noble and leai ned 
Cord himself at the head of it! which, under such a commander, 
is likely to elf'ectuate the restrictive plan of Mr l\‘i'l with <j;reai 
sincerity and singleness of purpose. No m.ni, since the Vo[>c m ho 
sentenced himself to be burnt out of his pure K>ve of justice, has. 
in our recollection, been found to be ihe first to jironounce .'.elf- 
jmignient, and self-execution. Two gentlemen, * we are aware, 
may be namcil as exceptions to the general rorinalioii of tl.e 
Committee. ‘ 13ut w hat are these amongst so many y* And 
wliai are two, or any number, when fettered by the presence ol‘ 
the noble and learned Lord, whose conduct, n)Jon I lie supjiosi- 
ttion we are now’ making, is to Ibrni a part, at least, of the sub- 
ject of imjuirv ? 

JSo then, the Commissioners may inquire, forsooth, whe- 
ther a month or two may be gained, by forcing the defendant 
to answer sooner than he does at present to the plaintill’s 
bill; they may examine, and ascertain win tint the decretal 
ordeis arc stulfed full of unnecessary matter by the regislvar-,, 
,md the reports, in like iiiainu'r, by tiie matieiv. ; lliey may 
bear and decide, if they can, whether ihe said masters can 
<\)iuri,e to sit a lew hours longer, or baifun Iv'nr aiiii'i’ in llw 
ilay : — wJietlier we know not wlmt eie, k in C<.»irt dm > anv 
tiling for some six .'.liiilings an-.l eightpcaice, ileirgei I, is 

saiil, upon ideal alteiidanct s in Comt; — wietlrra bit tan he 
cmiaij<.(l from tin* heatl of an answer, or a bit 1 -ein ih' nnl t'I’a 
iilli : — n.to these things iiiey may inquire, ami nviy rtjmvl in 
favour of some alteration.-, which, by hating the re'pe.oa'ice <i) 
doing somttlnng, may cast dust into the eyes oi ihe piiMi., and 
slop eii’ef.tivo impiirv before a C’ommittee of the Ilona-: — 
'llu'se things they may dti; but into the tjuesfiou of del:«\ in 
the highest (jiiarler, and those enormous evifs, eom}n>mu!eil ol 
mixk‘ly and expense, attending tiic imha})j)y suitors bet w e. n (lie 
period of bearing and ol'ticcision, and in1t» tli-: jiolicy of w poi i- 
ing that such tlclay exists (if such be the tael), and thereby 
giving prc'-eiit relief to the sulferers, whilst the}' are l<»oKiug liir- 


* Dr Lushiiigton and Mr It. Snath. 
A on. \i,i. NO. H'*. 1) (I 
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vraifcl to tliat which is rcVei'sionary, Mr Secretary Peel never 
would consent that any Committee should inquire — and such in- 
quiry is not to be expected. That Is too hi^ matter for them^ 
and must not be touched. 

As to the nature of the Report which the Commissioners 
may finally resolve upon (whatever may have been intended or 
wished), it is impossiole, as well as premature, to form any con- 
jecture. Of the form and course of inquiry, also, we know no- 
thing, except from the most Vague aliu general rumour. U]^ 
on one branch (such at least we presume it to be) of their 
examination,— >how far the present establishment of the diffe- 
rent Courts of Equity is adequate to their purpose, it does not 
seem likely that they can obtain much practical iuforinution. 
i^he evidence, which they may hear, must of necessity be in a 
OTeat measure matter of opinion and conjecture. Most of 
me persons from whom information • is to be sou|^ht, hpve 
only known the Courts of Equity and their proceedings since 
the commencement of the Eldon Dominion. Those who are 
old enough to remember the person and figure of any other 
Chancellor (the short continuance of Lord Erskine in office 
puts him out of the question), are either, from their age, verg- 
ing towards obliviousness (if, indeed, age ever does incapacitate 
in the law, as in every tiling else), or may well be excused for not 
having a very perfect recollection of the manner in which busi- 
ness was conducted, after the intervening experience of about a 
quarter of a century. Learned gentlemen, or others, have no re- 
cent and fresh knowledge of a man in die prime of life, of fair le- 
gal attainments, of habits of regularity and accuracy in business, 
who allows no disorder in the course of hearing the matters be- 
fore him, and furnishes no excuse for the want of punctuality 
and attention in others, from a failure to observe afipointnicuts 
of his own, — who decides, not only as well as he can, but as 
soon as he can,— and, therefore, can say nothing certain as 
to what might, in such a case, be effected. Practical infor- 
mation from experience they rarely can be enabled to give; but 
a tolerably strong opinion all the witnesses con give, iv they 
are asked, and if they will, Whether diere is now despatched, in 
the High Court of Chancery, the quantity of business which 
might rairly be expected from a man of average attainments 
and qualities, dr one half of it,— much less from a man of such 
high attainments, in some respects, as Lord Eldon ? 

ft seems, however, that the length of service renders it harsh 
and indelicate to allow the inquiry to assume even the semblance 
^ or shape of censure. And this might, perhaps, in some degree. 
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be allowed, if it hild not been, at the same lime, itnqucjtionably 
certain that the grievances, now no lon^r denied, have bf^cii 
snfTercd to accdmalate without one single efibrt by the Noble 
and Learned Lord, to simplify, abridge, or amend any one por* 
tion of the principle or practice of nis court (though constant- 
ly alleged to be the most knowing, and, therefore, the must 
sensible of such a course being necessary), until the evil day at 
length arrives, and the court can no longer be endured. Hut, 
moreover, does it never occur, when length of service is men- 
tioned, that the execution of these laborious and irksome dntir'^, 
as they arc uniformly represented to be, is purely optional ? If 
our modern worthies must wait, until called, like the Curiuscs 
or Camilluses of old, from some obscure and lowly retreat, by 
the general voice and pressing necessity of a country to be sav- 
ed, his Lordship and the rest may, we suspect, «romain inactive 
for a length of time inconvenient and irksome in the extreme, 
to an appetite for office, or its profits. Who ever beard of the 
public forcing the acceptance ofliis situation, or his continuance 
in it, upon uiis or any other functional^ ? When the work is 
above their hands, may not any of them, at his pleasure, retire ? 
Nay, indeed, has not the Noble and Learned Lord periodically 
spoken of this very event, in his own particular case, as if he 
really thought (which nobody else did) that he had some such 
step in contemplation ? But is the Loi'd Chancellor a part of 
the * unpaid magistracy’ of the country ? Is the service done 
for nothing? Is an absolute and uncontrolled power over the 
whole profession of the law, and the gratification annexed to the 
indulgence of pdrlial aftection, nothing? Is the emolument, 
if not personally received, at least distributable amongst friends 
or favourites, arising from the unbounded patronage connect- 
ed with the same profession, nothing ? Is the large and ample 
(not to say excessive) revenue atta^ed to the office itself, — a 
revenue pared down and depreciated, in the course of debate, 
so much beyond what any body had previously imagined,— is this 
nothing ? Are all these things nothing? How long these no- 
things (as the possession of office was called on another occh- 
sion) have been held, every body knows, and Mr Peel was not 
mistaken in supposing, that it was worth his while to show how 
his Noble Friend had desen^ed them. We mention diis in 
passing, merely for the purpose of administering comfort to the 
more nice and sensitive part of the community, and preventing 
excessive grietj upon the supposition that public men, in any 
department, are wearing aha tearing themselves to pieces froi'u 
an abstract love of labour, or that they are really, or nqmittidlv, 
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serving the country without* at the samo timi^ essentially serv* 
ing themselves. 

jThe interval between the formation of the Chancery Com- 
missioh (upon which we shall observe' no further at present* 
than that we trust the^ will not fall into the besetting sin of de> 
lay* but^ at least, will let the country know what they have 
b^n doing), and the result of its labours, has been deemed a 
|>roper season, and so perhaps it may, for the production of a 
|>iece of considerable pretension, — no less, indeed, than the de- 
^lice of the Lord Chancellor, mixed up with some slight, but 
perfectly allowable, disparagement of other persons. Railing, 
ft has been said, is sometimes of use to the mind, and when 
either party grew angry, the deaf man could form some judg» 
onent which was in the wrong, by an observation of their rehi- 
live heat. Thet general tone of this perfonnance, the ampli- 
tude of statement, and confidence of assertion with which it 
abounds, would at once induce a belief, that It can be nothing 
less than an (fficial exposition from Chancery. For the contri- 
butors to this work, ns we can have no hostility except against 
some of the conclusions sought to be established, we have no 
worse wish than that they may each have their reward, — 

•a Mastership for the senior — and for the lowest labourer, 
surely, a Commissionership of Bankrupts, — that being, so 
for as we know, one of the smallest crumbs wliich fall from 
the rich man’s tabic. They undoubtedly undertake much,^j- 
and if they fail, it is, at least, in no mean attempt. I'hey iin- ' 
dertake to prove, that in rapidity and despatch of business, judg- 
ing only by amount, the present Chancellor has snrpasstd the best 
performances of Lord Macclesfield, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Thur- 
low, or any other Chancellor of any time. It follows, therefore, 
of course, that all that has been said or insinuated about some 
portion, at least, of the delay being imputable to Lord Eldon, 
is an ignorant or malignant misrepresentation of angry persons, 
who are making complaints for suitors in which they do not 
- participate, and for which; consequently, there is no foundation. 
Tlie general increase of business is brought forward as the true 
wnd only cause of the arrears in tlie court (if indeed it be in- 
tmided to admit that there are any arrears at all), and that in- 
crease is represented to be such, that, notwithstanding the as- 
sistance of the Vice-Chancellor, no skill, order, knowledge, or 
(i^cisipp,}ffopl 4 keep,^e business down, or, in a word, do mbre 
^p.been done by the Noble and Learned Lord. Now, it 
^tention to show, either that the Chancery Company 
& 4 eli haptiy 111 the data which they make the foumla- 
tbeir assertions,' or that Uiey are mistaken in the conclu- 
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sions deduced from diem, or, if not,' dmt noUung could be so 
unfortunate for the fame of their patron, as diat he did not re* 
tire, like Sir W. Grant, widi his honours, green and fresh, 
about him, from the performance of such extraordinary feats of 
judicial excellence, oefore diey were obscured and siiUied by a 
falling off so lamentable and disastrous, as, if the Company’s 
statement be correct, must immediately appear, iu a period 
closely touching upon that, which they, for reasons best known 
to themselves, have selected. 

If we give these writers credit for a correct use of the infor* 
mation on which they profess to proceed, we give them every 
possible advantage. That they have not detailed it with suen 
particulaiity as to enable their readers to judge accurately for 
ihetnselvcs, will hereafter appear. And yet it is natural to ex- 
pect that writers, wdio must be conscious that they arc par- 
tl^mu', and who, without feeling this to be any imputation (we 
make none buch), must be aware that they are, for tnat ver^ rea- 
son, liable to some suspicion of exaggeration, would be anxious 
to give every possible explanation which the subject could admit. 
They mubt have felt that they had to make converts of those 
whose faith would, probably, be staggered at the outset, and 
whobc previous impressions could only yield to the force of evi- 
dence not to be resisted. Every body knows how much is ex- 
pect'd on the other side of the question, and what an astound- 
ing clamour is set up, if the voucher of facts be not produced, 
as certainly they have been demanded, at every step, and 
that, wheii produced, they are said to be nothing but ^particu^ 
Jar' cases foi soothe — just as if any case could be general, and 
as if all rules were not formed from a number of instances, as 
the community is composed of individuals. But we shall pass 
on, and come to the statement itself. 

Wc find then in the publication, * to which we have been allud- 
ing, a statement of the number of causes and petitions disposed 
of by Lord Eldon in three (which, for conformity, we will ven- 
ture to call particular) years. The statement is, indeed, intro- 
vduced in the shape of a comparison between Lord Hardwicke 
I and Lord Eldoni yet it stands as a statement sUll. It is as foU 
lows : 


Yean. 


Causea and Fedtionb 

1808. 


899 1 

1809. 

• 

- 861 > Lord Eldon. 

1810. 

• 

- 213) 


* The Quarterly Review, voh xxx. p. 884. 
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We Belect this item in their account, for a reason which we 
shall at once explain. The other parts do not admit of 
being reduced to any certain criterion. The number of mo> 
tion«, for instance, may be ascertained, but the nature of each 
cannot; or, as they express it, the quantity may be got at, 
but not the quality. For which reason, there is nothing to 
prevent, if W'e were so disposed, an assertion on our part, that 
every motion is of course, and on the other side, that it in> 
volves a cause. An impartial person would, indeed, form a 
tolerable opinion that the truth lay somewhere between us, 
but •whereabouts he could not tell. Petitions, too, fall under 
the same observation. Whether they last a minute, an hour, 
or a day, no return would specify. Potitions (lunatic particu- 
larly) constitute a trivial portion of Chancery business, — gene- 
rally, we mean, for there are instances to the contrary un- 
doubtedly. The public will not easily forget the number of 
days, stiff and hard hearing expended upon the case of my 
Lord Portsmouth, in which was to be decided — whether he was 
competent ? Not in the least ; — but whether there was a doubt 
about it, for, if so, it was for a jury to decide. But though this 
uncertainty exists as to the quality of motions and petitions^ in 
litigated causes it is otherwise. These are all of some weight and 
dlmculty, and must last for a considerable time, varying, of course, 
from the complexity of the case, the wind of the learned coun* 
f cl (w'hich, in Chaiiceiy', it must be admitted, is generally sup- 
posed to be good *) and a variety of circumstances ; — ^but last 
they must, before any judge. We, therefore, who cannot deal 
with official assertion, or, if we do, arc sure to lose, must be 
allowed fondly to icling to instances, where there is something 
like certainty to resort to between us. 

Before we proceed to the examination of this head of busi- 
ness, we must observe, that these writers have not attempted to 


* Mr Peel said in the House of Commons that a learned gentle* 
man had spoken, on one occasion, eighteen days. We very much 
wish this statement may be found correct ; because, if it be, — not the 
speech, but the time it topk in delivery, ought to be recorded, as 
natural curiosities are preserved in museums. It mi^ht, also, very 
fittly be placed at the head of an entirely new denomination of ora- 
tory, overlooked, so fisr as we remember, by Longinus, Dionysius, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Ac. the diulurmm, or, peradventore, aternum 
dictndi genus. If however, the Right Honourable gentleman will 
cotSet with his fnepd the Attorney, or, perhaps we should rather 
fsy, 4he Saiicitor-Generol, wc are sadly afraid ho will find it not tq 
Jifi^liiilh the case. 
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a separate account of the number of causes^ and the niinir 
or of petitions. Neither have they, so far as we perceive, any 
where noticed whether the causes were Htigated, or of course, 
ot how many were of the one sort, and how many of the or* 
ther. Surely, however, we may presume^ the former to be 
meant ; for they would hardly stuff into their account, or place 
reliance, at least, upon nominal matter, adding to bulk without 
adding to weight. Farther, we presume, that as they have not 
disjoined or separated them, they wish it to be understood that 
the causes and petitions are about equal ; for if the petidons ex- 
ceeded, in fairness that should have been noticed, or, at least, 
that they had no means of ascertaining the numbers at ^1. Let us 
suppose them equal ; and we then have an average of one hundred 
and Itxxmiy-eiglu causes per year for the three years, 1808, 1809, 
and 1810. Now, in order to try whether, supposing this work 
to have been done, it be a fair specimen, or a selection of these 
particular years, we will carry the matter a little farther down, 
and try the average of ten successive years, beginning within 
three of the above, as to which we have unquestion^le data 
from the returns of the registrar of the Court to the House of 
Commons, of litigated causes, and not of all sorts of stuff 
jumbled together. Now, from those returns it appears, that, after 
deducting such causes or appeals (which since the appoint- 
ment of the Vice-Chancellor are equivalent to causes,— ‘there 
being now no original cause, as of course, heard before the 
Lord Chancellor) as died of themselves, for some reason, doubt- 
less, well known to the Chancery Company, but tee surmise 
because the suitors were weary of repose, — and such as were dis- 
posed of by the Vice-Chancellor, eighty causes (within one or two) 
were disposed of in the vhole ten years by the Lord Chancellor; 
or, in other words, an average of eight a year ^ — being just one- 
sixteenth pf the supposed performance in me particular years se- 
lected by the Chancery Gentlemen ) Supposing, however, it 
should be said, that it was not intended to represent, that these 
causes were either contested or the contrary, put simply to draw 
a comparison between the two Chancellors, and if, with this view 
of the subject, we strike off one half, as being consent causes 
from the average amount of the three years, we shall still 
have a statement of eight times as much done within their pe- 
riod, as is pror^ to haye been done in the ten, almost im- 
mediately succeeding, years t If then we \yere as ready, as soma 
other people, in imputing motive^ might it not be insinuated 
that this precise period had been select^, because it was sofa 
for the indulgence of large assertion, and that they decli|ie|i,gQr 
ing farmer, because they were aware, that, if they did^ 
were ready means of detection and correction ? 
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But we have not yet done with their particular period. In 
this very statement to show. the ascendency of Lord Eldon, in 
every one item of business, except that of renearinjirs, the amount 
of which is so trivial as to reach only 16 by Lord Hardwicke and 
30 by^ Lbrd Eldon in the whole three years, and that nnaccount- 
able item of motions, to which we have adverted already, the 
balance is in favour of Lord Hardwicke. In the capital article of 
* Causey * (supposing the number of causes and petitions equal, 
as we have already done) it is most remarkable that Lord Hard- 
wicke exceeds by the great amount of 110,* or, taking causes and 
petitions together, in the proportion of 982 to 762. In * excep- 
tions, further directions, and equity reserved^ ’ Lord Hardwicke 
bos the advantage by 185 to 112; and in * pleas and demurrers,* 
by 80 to 68. This being of course fully understood, our ears arc 
stunned by the cry of motions, — motions, with respect to which we 
have before explained that we have no check, and, as we are there- 
fore at the mercy of these gentlemen, they use their privilege 
accordingly. We shall take this opportunity (though, when 
we are upon the subject of the amount of business done, not 
quite in order) of recalling the attention of onr readers to that 
same authentic document, the Return of litigated causes from the 
year 1813 to the year 1823, for the purpose of gratifying their 
curiosity, as to the order observed in transacting business in 
that Court- Nothing can be more topsy turvy, than the course 
in which the causes appear to have been taken. They seem as 
if they had been shaken out of a bag together, heads and points, 
without any scheme, arrangement, or settled priority whatso- 
ever. A single specimen shall suffice. In the third page of the 
Report, to which we have often referred, there are, after the 
deductions to be made for cases in some way or other to be 
struck out, twelve eflicient cases left ; and of these, three average 
seven years of age, between the petition presented and the order 
made, three average six years, and three about two months. 

Seeing, however, that it never can a question what was 
done formerly, so much as what is done now, and that it would 
be a poor consolation to suitors of this day, to hear that, fifteen 
years ago, thiuip went on better, we have endeavoured to carry 
the matter farmer down still, by such means as are ailbrded. 

least, we presume, will be agreed between us and the 
Chancery writers, t^at where such numerous and important 
duti^ are constancy to be performed, it i.8 not enough to look 
back Cb times that are gone by, and to repose under the shade 

9 A', curious fact this, and, we hope, not thrown awoy upon 
refer eve^ thing to the increase of business in the Court I 
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oF a former repatattoti, if ever so well deserved. The ioforma- 
tion we have obtained from the Lord ChanccUor^s daily papers | 
and we have genersllly confined our inquiry to tliat species of 
business contained in the Report from 1813 to 1823, viz. — 
causes, rehearings, and appeali^ so as to form a cdnlinuation of 
that Report. Proceeding in this manner, and beginning from 
Michaelmas term 1823, we have the four following ^cases only, 
under tHht head, touched or attempted. 

Wienbolt v. Logan. Attorney Gen. v. Mansfield. 

Nunn V. Agutter. Powell v. Mouchett.'^ 

Now for their fate. Wienbolt v. Logan was heard, but no judg- 
ment given. Nunn v. Agutt'er, ditto. Attorney Gen. v. Mans- 
field heard, and opinion expressed, but question of costs reserv- 
ed, so that no order could be drawn up. Powell v. Mouchett 
was part heard. General Result of Michaelmas Term 1823~— 
No case decided finally. 

In Milary Term 1824, we have, of this species of business, 
two, in tlic daily papers, — 

Cox V. Lord Somers, and 

The case of Warden and Fellows of Manchester College. 

Of these, Cox v.Lord Somers was heard, and no judgment given; 
and the other, which, as we were informed by gentlemen in the 
cause at the time, did not take up more than half an hour, in. 
hearing and decision, was heard and decided. And according- 
ly, Uiat case appears in the daily papers once only, as we ob- 
serve. Otherwise fares it with many others. Wienbolt v. Lo- 
gan, for instance (of the preceding term), sojourned there fif- 
teen days, and Powell v. Mouchett twenty days. General tie- 
suit of Hilary term, 1 824, — o7te case disposed of. In the sit- 
tings after, Campbell ». Ward, and the Attorney Gen. v. Corp. 
of Bristol, was heard, and nol decided. In Easter Term 1824, 
there are the two cases following. 

Barker v. Ray. (app-) And Grey®. Grey, (original cause.) 

In the former an issue is directed, — ^the commencement of a new 
campaign of litigation both at law and In equity ; but Grey p. 
Grey was not disposed of, if heard. General ^result of Easter 
Term 1824 — None decided. 

In Trinity. Term 1824, there wer^ ampngst others^ in the 
paper, these cases — 

Gregory v. Meghell. Balland v. Kddle. 

Cdemsn v. Smithies. Joinders v. Benton. 

Ditto. Ditto. Griffith v. Kemp. 

LIyod V. Turning. Scotney. v. Romnson. • ' ji. 

The four (or rather the three) first have been beard, but nof de- 
cided, and the four last have been disposed of. General result 
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in Trinity Term-Four cases disposed of. Wo do, not stop to 
moke an addition for our readers, >Khich Uiev can »o reailily 
perform for themselves, or to remind th^m now far what is 
above stated corresponds with what is said to have been dpne in 
former times. It may, however, be necessary to observe, tlmt 
of those cases, which wc have noticed as undecided, the greater 
part remain so still. 

It is now our intention to lay before our readers, something 
like a general statement of the whole business transacted, in the 
Court of Chancery in the last (Michaelmas) Term, and to class 

Motions. 

Case of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher. 

JSlakcniore v. Glamorganshire Canal. 

Attorney Gen. v. Hales. 

Sims V. ilidge. Case of New Alliance Company. 

Ptliliotis, 

(Bankrupts) Re Latham. Ke Blackburn. 

Re Parry. Re Byles. 

(Cause) Garrick t>. Lord Camden, 

Appeals. 

Harvey v. Harvey. Hale v. Hale. 

Wilcox V. Rhodes. Davies v. Davies. 

Grey w. Grey, (original cause.) 

Of the motions, all, except Sims u. Ridge, which ^os only 
quasi disposed of, were got rid ofj — the first having occupicu 
(ncconling to a statement which we shall notice presently) one- 
fifth of the whole time during which his Lordship sat. To 
these we ought to add three Opera cases, which were opened, 
but not opened out. That still remaitis to be done. Of the 
petitions, as to the cases of Re Latham and Re Abbot, neither 
was decided, — the one having been sent back to the .Commis- 
sioners, and in 'the other, more papers were ordered. Re 
Blackburn also stands for judgment. Of Re Byles we can 
get no account, and therefore assume it to have been disposed 
of, as was Garrick v. Lord Camden. Of the appeals, the two 
first were heard, but not decided, and the two last disposed of. 

The statement to which we alluded appeared* immediately af- 

, * In the Moroing Herald newspaper. According to that, about 
tM^Wentietb part of the time was devoted to the litigation, not of 
file psrfiM, but of the counsel, idiout a. hearing t and on one day his 

“^ip rose about twelve, because there was no business ! Why 

ere any commisnon ? ^ 
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ter the end of the Term, giving a most minute, nnd (as we are 
informed from more than one ouarter on which we can retjr) 
most accurate account of the whole time the Lord Chancelior 
sat, and of the disposition of the lime also. Now, according to 
that, the different business above specified occupied the wholes 
with the exception, at the utmost, of ten hours. In that time 
we will suppose ten, or even twenty motions disposed of^ to be 
added to the others already mentione<l ; and we then recall the 
attention of our readers to the assertion of the ^Chancery writv 
ers, that. In each of the years 180S, 180.0, and 18 lu, lx>rd Eh 
don got through, on an avex’age, more than 6500 motions. 
Was, then, that Lord Eldon, or is this ? To maintain his 
Lordship’s identity, and tq make him out to be the same in- 
dividual, we must suppose tiiat the majorit}', the infinite ma- 
jority of that enormous number, were motions absolutely of 
course, or obtained by the signature of counsel, which find 
their way into the Registrar’s book, and thence are made to 
flame in the front of his reports, and afterwards of the Chan- 
cery statement, to produce what effect it may upon persons 
who are staggered by round assertions and round numbers, 
and take no pains to examine them. 

The last tiling to wliich we shall advert is the comparative 
statement, * by these writers, of the number of appeals anil 
writs of error disposed of by Lord Eldon, and Lords North- 
iugton, Camden, Apsley, Thurlow, and Loughborough, which, 
it was supposed, was tor ever to put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men. For this purpose, different periods of time 
are selected ; and of those selected for Lord Eldon, a consi- 
derable part, in every instance, and in most of the instances 
the whole of the time, is after the appointment of the 'V'^ice- 
Chancellor, and the iiumbe.r is in favour of the present Chan- 
cellor. But to make this available, it is obvious that it should 
be shown, first, that the other Chancellors did not keep the 
appeals doivn, and could not have disposed of more if tliere had 
been more for them to dispose of ; and, further, that those Chan- 
cellors had somebody to sit for them in the Court of Chancery, — 
othemise this flashy statement comes to this — tliat wheregs, by 
a bill of his own. Lord Eldon obtained a Deputy expressly (as 
the recital declares^ to allow him to sit in the House of Lo^ds,' 
his Ixirdtihip has been enablei! to do more in that House by 
being regularly there, than others could who were unavoidably 
pway, ana doing something else. 

But it seems that the * spotless integi’ity ’ of the Lord Chan- 
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cellor is universally admitted. If, by this, is meant, as we un> 
derstand it, that, in (ironouncing his judgments, he stands free 
from all. suspicion ot personal corr^tion, the compliment is 
surely of a very homely texture. " That which is common to 
«o many can no longer o])erate as a distinction. If, as there is 
too much reason for believing, the judges of former times did 
not stand clear in tlieir great ofiice, timt fashion of depravity 
at least has long since piissed away. To doubt of Lord Ba- 
con’s lamentable infection is, we fear, liopeless and impossible; 
yet was^such conduct, even in those days, distinguislied by its 
singularity, and stigmatized as an exception ; whde the admir- 
ers of Bacon, if they are compelled to admit that sordid vice 
which condemns him as the meanest of mankind, find a refuge 
lor his characit-r in his nobler qualities, ami appeal to all po.s- 
terity that ho was aKo llic wisest and the greatest. Even Jef- 
fries, it has been observed, where he was not disturbed and 
hindered by tlie infiiience of the Court, winch was tlien, it 
■seems, the prevailing stumbling-block, and where the parties, 
Samuel Smith and Joseph Jones, had no more properties of 
attraction or rcpidsion than the letters of . which their names 
were c<'mpo.sc;<l, wa.s himself an upriglit judge. Every age has 
its peculiar habits and manners, and a train of thinking, in a 
great <legree, conformable to them ; and that which nobody 
imagines can possibly be done, bccome.s in a little time, moral- 
ly spcal;ing, impossible. To allirm of the learned Judges of 
the land, from the Chancelh)r downwards, in these our days, 
tlmt they have not ‘ an itching paiin ’ — that they do not ‘ take 
provokitig gold in either hand ’ — tliat, when they are holding 
llie scale.s ol justice, they do not allow the instrument of cor- 
ruption to be cast into cither to falsify the account, — is indecil 
true, but, as a subject of commendation, is about as aj)prupi'i- 
nte and select as it would be to affirm, of a man of the first 


condition and ciiaructer in tlie country, tliat he can walk '.up 
and down St James’s, or (what perhaps would be more to 
the purpose) Lombard Street, twice a day, Without ever 
tempting to thrust his hand into a single pocket. To feel, tlK 
however (unfortunately for the other part of his character)']^ 
may be in the Cabinet a {x^litician, he is a lawyer on the feat 
of Judgment, and to act accordingly : — to look down, fromf that 
elevation to which his merit or his fortune has raised 
upon tile subjected profession with care, and watchful- 
and impa^rtitdity : — to cultivate that profession to which, 
W^iKatCver. others may think of it, he owes all his honours and 
"j^lit.sv]»rosperity, and to advance it, impossible, in credit, and 
■IpHtgr; and public esteem : — to deni with every man, placed 
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under his ^reat and absolute power, according to his merits, 
and according to his merits only : — to chase away the assi^ 
duities of interest, and the importunities of power, if thej 
should attempt to traverse the even and lofty tenor of his 
course : — to obtain a noble victory over jealousies, and animo- 
sities,' and resentments, if such should assail him, and to ren- 
der the trnnscendant dignity of the ofticer superior to the na- 
tural, and, therefore, inevitable, frailties of the man. This, in 
our humble apprehension, — ^this is the only inteip’itv that should 
be spoken ol as honourable to a Lord Hign* Chancellor of 
Great Britain. Of the twopenny integrity, more common in- 
linitcly than copper coin, and therefore less valuable, which l»as 
not only never been denied, but has never come into question, 
w'e shall, for that reason, say no more. 


Art. VII. Original Letters^ illustiative (f English History f 
inchuling numerous llotjal Letters: From Autographs in the 
Jiriksk Museum^ and one or two other Collections. With Notts 
and Illustrations. By Henry Ellis, F. R. S. Sec. S. A. 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 3 vdls. 
8vo. pp. 1070. London, Harding, 1824<. 

T F antiquaries in the fortunate situation of Mr Ellis, intrusted 
with the keeping of Literary and Historical treasures, 
would, like him, give up to the humbler but important duties 
of Editors, a portion of the time which they are too fond of de- 
voting entirely to abstruse speculations upon points connected 
with their favourite pursuits, the world of letters would gain 
incalculably by their labours. Instead of one man of learning, 
or a few such men, exhausting their ingenuity upon the mate- 
rials within their reach, while the rest of the world were ex- 
cluded from the inquiry, the whole force of the literary com- 
munity would be brought to bear upon the whole fund of dis- 
quisition ; and the rich treasures now in a great measure hid 
from the publick eye, would become both accessible to all com- 
petent workmen, and, through them, available to tlte use of 
mankind at large. The gratitude of the repubhek of l^Mters is 
therefore, as it appears to us, eminently due to Mr i^lis for 
setting so good an example ; and we trust he will be encouraged 
by the publick in such a manner as may both make him iierse- 
vere in the same course, and induce others to follow him. 

The title-page almost sufliciently describes the plan and tlto 
contents of these volumes- They consist of Letters from the qaeatfe 
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celebrated personages in English Story, during a period of about 
three* centuries, beginning with Henry V. and ending with 
George I. The greater number of the originals are preserved 
in the British Museum ; and a cursory re^er of the Dedica* 
tion would suppose that they came from the late King’s library, 
80 munificently presented by his present Majesty, ijpon closer 
inspection, however, it appears that the author only means to 
say that the larger portion of the. whole letters come from the 
Museum, * whi^ your Majesty has^ been graciously pleased to 

* enlarge and enrich with the donation of the Library collected 

* by your Majesty's revered father.'-—* A gift,’ he adds, ‘ greater 

* than has been bestowed by any Sovereign upon any nation, 
‘ since the library of the Ptolemies was founded at Alexandria.' 
Far be it from us to quarrel with any expression of publick 
gratitude for so munificent an act as that of his Majesty in 
giving the library ; but it surely ought to be recollected, that 
the celebrated collection at Paris, ctdled the King of -France’s 
library, is as accessible to the publick — as much publick pro- 
perty as that of the British Museum ; with this difference, that 
the nation here has paid for all the collections in the Museum, 
except such as were the gifts of individuals, while the whole 
French library was paid for and maintained by the King. The 
truth is, however, that there is no satisfj’ing praisers; they are, 
next to those whom they laud, the most insatiable of all mortals ; 
and, never content with stating that a person has done much 
and mei'its many thanks, they must alw.ays have him to he the 
only one who has done any thing, or the one who has done 
the most. When this spirit takes a national turn, it runs into 
still wilder luxuriance, and gives rise to that phnrisaical habit .so 
disgustingly prevalent in this country, and which, while it lends 
to an unwise contempt of all other countries, begets a very httv€^ 
ful reluctance to profit by their experience in avoiding their er- 
rors, or to avail ourselves of their aid by judicious imitation. 

The plan of our author is to give a distinct reference to the 
place where each MS. is preserved; to atld such explhnatory 
notes as may be requisite ror removing difficulties; ahd to pre- 
fix short dissertations «4ierever they are wanted, or where he 
has any interesting information touching the times, the writers, 
and the subject, to communicate. The reader whd only looks 
to Mr EUib's very modest mention of these dissertations in the 
preface, would greatly undervalue them ; — ^they are full of mi- 
niitf!, and carious learning ; e^ttremely useful to the profitable 
parh^ oif the documents tliemselvcs ; and, generally speaking, 
i-verv judiciously composed. 

first Letter in this collection is curious, and rel.'Ucs to a 
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circumstance painful to remember in the history of one of oilr 
greatest warriors, Henry V.— his treatment of the iliustiious 
captives whom victory had placed under his power. It is well 
known that be took prisoners no fewer than five princes of the 
blood at the famous battle of Agincourt ; of theses some died, 
some were ransomed ; but the most important, Charles Duke 
of Orleans, remained in confinement at Windsor and Ponte> 
fract until the King’s death ; and, in obedience to his strict in-> 
junctions, was detained jnuch beyond that period, being only 
liberated in 1440, for a ransom of 54,000 nobles, about 30,000 
pounds of our present money. The same monarch kept the 
amiable and .accomplished James I. of Scotland during the 
whole of his reign, having received him, as it were, with his 
crown, from his father, who took him captive in 140C, when a 
boy of nine years old, during a truce between the kingdoms. 
Hume, who makes no remark upon the barbarity of keeping 
Orleans prisoner for twenty-four years, or the base and crum 
perfidy of capturing James, admits that, * by detaining him in 

* the English Court, Henry had shown himsclfso772ct£'^a^(icficient 

* in generosity^ ’ for which, however, * he made ample amends by 

* giving him an excellent education ; ’ that is to say, stealing ti 
child, and keeping him for eighteen years, show's some want of 
generosity ; but is not even chargeable with that slight delect, 
if you bring him up well. It is, however, probable uiat Hume 
writes with a reference to the barbarous notions of those dark 
ages. He had not lived to witness the scenes that have lately 
been enacted by the most enlightened nations, in the must im- 
proved age: The following Letter of Henry V. is conceived 
in the true spirit of the St Helena School. 

* Furthermore I wold that ye comend with my brothre, with the 
Chanceller, with my cosin of Northumberlond, and my cosin of 
Westmerland, and that ye set a godc ordinance for my North 
Marches, and specialy for the Due of Orlians, and for alle the re- 
manent of my prisoners of France, and also for the K. of Scotelond ; 
for as I am secrely enfourmed by a man of ryght notable estate in 
this lond that there hath ben a man of the Dues of Orliance in Scot- 
land, and accorded with the Due of Albany tliat this next Somcr he 
schal bryng in the mamnet of Scotlond to sturre what he may. And 
also that ther shold be founden weys to the bavying awey specialy of 
the Due of Orlians, and also of the K. as welle as of the reinanant of 
my forsayd prysonerg that God do defende. Wherfore I wolie that 
the Due of Orliance be kept stille withynthe CasUl of Fontefret, with 
owte goying to RobeVtis place or to any othre disport, for it is betir 
he lak his disport, then we were disceyved. Of all thc^rcmanaiU:' 
dothe as }'e thenketh. * pp. ] —2. 

There are several letters given of Sir Thomas More, which 
appear, by the contents, to be written in the earliest part of 
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H^nrjjr yiM.*fc rei(m and cleariy ^ovr, that, frdmtInB Rf$t, Chat 
MmAreh, if fae did ttot mverit entirely Vithont n minister, yet 
r^led almost completely himself - and used Wolsey much more 
^dti instruipent than a viceroy. For most of these Letters of 
More are to the Cardinal ; and contain directions to him from 
xienry upon all matters, from the highest afbirs df State down 
to concerns of a very subordinate nature ; and only shifting the 
burAen of deciding or planning upon the minister, when 
Ctilties occurred which could be easiest got over by bis Emincii- 
« politique wisedome, » or < prudent caste. * Of the smaller 
matters in which * the King’s nighnes * chose to interfere, we 
have a comical specimen in a letter touching the disposal of a 
piece of city patronage, which we believe is no longer vested in 
the Crown j nor indeed even in the Court of Al^rmen,-~-we 
mean the right ^of bestowing an Alderman’s widow in marriage, 
upon the demise of her worshipful husband. Sir Thomas 
writes to the Cardinal as follows. 


« Hit may lyke your good Grace to be 'advertised that the Kings 
Highfics this nyght going to his souper called me to Iiym Becretelyp 
and commaunded me to wryte unto your Grace that where as bit 
hath pleased our Lord to call to his mercy Mr Mytfyn late Aidie- 
man of London, his Grace very greatly dcsireth for the spectall fa- 
vor which he bercth toward Sir William Tyler, that tlie same Sir 
WiQiam shold have the widoo of the said late Aldreman in manage. 
For the fortheraunce wherof bis Highnes considering your (rrace’s 
wdl approved wisedome and dextentie in th'achcving and bringing 
to good passe his vertoouse and honorable appetni s, commaunded roe 
with diligence to advertise your Grace that his ilighnos in rooost har- 
tie wise requyreA your Grace that hit may like you, at the cewtem- 
platioD of this his affectuouse request, by your high aisedomo to de- 
vise, put in ore, and pursue the rooost cftectualJ mcanys by which 
bis Grace’s desire may in this mater best be brought abowt. and 
goodly tdke effectc t wherein his Highnes saith iliat your Grace sliall 
doJwU’a right spectall pleasure, and bynd the said Sir William dur- 
^3^ P*’*y fw youf good Grace. ’ I. 207S0H. 

There is a curious letter from CrnVimer to Hawkins, ambns- 
, sndor at the^ Imperial Cdurt, which touches upon the marriage 
of IleniT with Anne Boleyne. The <latc of the mafrioge is, cs 
, Ae refldef Well knows, a matter of dispute; the Archbishop 
dpeg pot ejtactly nx this, but nearly ; be gives it as * tnuch n- 
day/ that is 5l5th January. He is also himself 
wve beep present at the ceremony, but that he dc- 
some bitternew; in fru^, it would have bijpil a ma- 
pagtav^op of his misconduct in the divorce, if he had 
(Wsisted at the marriage ; for whatever Uie prepise 
IWay may have been, whether 14th November, as Hall and 
^ lloUmsUtd make u, or HSilx January, there h tto (hubt that 
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the scandalous decree of divorce was only pronounced , in the 
May following ; so that, though the date of the marriage may 
affect the question of Queen Elizabeth’s being begotten in wed> 
lock, it cannot prove her to have been begotten in lawful wed* 
lock ; and in every view of the case, Henry, to his other crimes, 
ad<lcd that of bigamy. We shall only extract a part of this 
letter, which is long. 

‘ Ande fyrste as towchyng the small (^m. final ?) determynacion and 
concludyng of the matter of devorse betwetle my Lady Kateren and 
the Kyngs Grace, wliichesaid matter after the Convor'acion in that bc- 
lialfhaddc determyned and aggreed accordyng to the fbrmcr consent 
of the Vniversites, yt was thowght convenient by the Kyng and his 
lernyd Councell that I shuld repayre unto Dunstable, which ys within 
iiij. myles vnto Amptell, where the said Lady Kateren kepeth her 
bowse, and there to call her before me, to here the fynall Sentance 
in this said mntcir. Notwithstandyng she would not att all obey 
thcrunto, for whan she was by doctour Lee cited to appear by a 
dayc, she utterly refused the same, sayinge that inasmoche as her 
cause was before the Pope she would have none other judge ; and 
therfore woulde not take me for her judge. Nevertheless the viij*^ 
d.iye of Ma.\e, accordyng to the said appoyntment, I came vnto Dun- 
stable, my Lorde of Lyncoln beyng assistante vnto me, and my 
Lorde of Wyncchester, Doctour Bell, Doctour Claybroke, Doctour 
Trygonncl, Doctour Hewis, Doctour Olyver, Doctour Brytten, Mr 
Bedell, with diuerse other lernyd in the Lawe beyng councellours in 
the Lawe for the King’s parte : and soo there at our comrayng kepto 
a Courte for the appearance of the said Lady Kateren, where were ex- 
amyned certeyn witnes whiche testified that she was lawfully cited 
and called to appere, whomc for fawte of apperance was declared 
contumax ; proccd3’ng in the said cause agaynste her in pcenam con- 
iumaciam as the proecsse of the Lawe thereunto belongeth ; whiche 
contynewed xv da^'es after cur cumm3'ng thither. And the morrow 
after Assension daye I gave finall Sentance therin, howe that it was 
indispensable for the Pope to lycense any suche marieges. 

‘ This donne, and after our rciornyng home agayne, Kings 
Highnes prepared al thyngs convenient for the Coronacioif'of the 
Queenc, nhiche also was after suche a maner as foloweth. *— 

* And after that was song a solempne Masse, all which while her 
grace satt crowned upon a scaffold whiche was made betwene the 
Highe Alter and the Qwyer in Westminstre Churche; which Masse 
and ceremonyes donne and fynysshed, all the Assemble of noble 
men broughtc her into Westminstre Hall agayne, where was kepte 
a great solempne fcastc all that daye ; the good ordre thereof were 
to longe to wrytte at this tyme to you. But nowe Sir you may nott 
ymagyn that this Coronacion was before her mariege, for she was 
maried muche about saintc Panics daye last, as the condicion ther- 
of dothe well appere by reason she ys nowe sumwhat bygg with 

\oL. XLi. NO. tt2. E e 
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obyide. Notwithitandyng yt hath byn reported thorowte a great 
parte of the realme that I maried her ; whiche was playnly false, for 
I myself knewe not therof a fortenyght after yt was donne. And 
many other thyngs be also reported of me, whiche* be mere lyes and 
tales. ’ 11. 35-39. 

It is singular enough, that it never comes into his Grace’s 
head to doubt the validity of the marriage, celcbratetl while an- 
other was subsisting. But Royal Divorce appears not to have 
been the only chapter of the Imperial Law that occupied his 
Grace. The same letter concludes with a most cililying ac- 
count of certain proceedings had in the matter of Heresy. 

* Other newys have we none notable, but that one Fryth, whiche 
was in the Tower in pryson, was appoynted by the Kyngs grace to 
be examyned befor me, my Lorde of London, my lordc of Wyn- 
chestre, my Lorde of Suffolke, my Lorde Channcclour, and my 
Lorde of Wylteshere, whose opynion was so notably erroniousc, that 
we culde not dyspachc hym but was fayne to Icve hyra to the de- 
termynacion of his Ordinarye, whiche ys the bishop of London. 
His said opynyon ys of suche nature that he tlioughte it nat neces- 
sary to be beleved as an Article of our faythe, that thcr ys the very 
corporall presence of Christe within the Ostc and Sacramento of the 
Alter, and holdethe of this poynte muste after the Opynion of Oeco. 
lampadious. And suerly 1 myself sent for hym iij or iiij tynics to 
perswade hym to leve that his Imaginacion, but for all that wc could 
do therin he woulde not applyc to any counsailc, notwithstandyng 
nowe he ys at a fynall ende with all examinacions, for my Lordc of 
London hathe gyven sentence and delyuered hym to the secular 
power, where he loketh every daye to goo unto the fyer. * II. 40. 

The atrocious allair of the divorce, only to be surp.^ssetl by 
the subsequent treatment of Queen Katherine’s ill fated succes- 
sor, is now universally spoken of as it deserves, and as it was no 
doubt universally tliougnt of at the time. But with our accus- 
tomed pi’^neness to praise our own age and nation at the ex- 
pense pt^i^ry other, we are apt to exclaim against those who 
'live4 witnessing such acts of violence and injusiice 
'lUiihovcd. We cry out against their baseness; and tiinnk Gt>il 
that we are not as they were, submitting in (juiet to wbalcvcr a 
ferocious tyrant commanded, and hisulespicablc tools ))ciTorni- 
ed. Now, in justice to our ancestors, let the plain truth be set 
dpwn. Suppose a like act were done in our days, — how many 
.men would venture to question it, out of Parliament whore 
freedom of speech is unlimited? How many of the clergy, 
•to take an instance, would petition against it ! Wuiilil any 
ccmsiderablc number preach against it? if one peradventnro 
'shonld be ftiund to do his duU', how long wtmid his conduct bo 
8iil&k;ed to pass unpunished ? But would any one coinc with- 
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in a thousand miles of the subject in the Hoyal preficocc? A- 
bovo all, would any court preacher make a nearer approach to 
such delicate ground ? In the sermons delivered at St James’s 
or Whitehall, but especially if the King were present, would 
the word marriage, or divorce, or bigamy, or adultery, be so 
much as nameu from beginning to end for twelve calendar 
months? Vet see what befel Harry VIII. immediately after 
he had perpetrated the crime. A man, whose name deserves to 
be remembered, one Peto, * a simple man,’ says Stow, * yet 
very devout,’ preaching before the king at Greenwich, took for 
his subject the story of Ahab, and for his text this verse, * Even 
‘ where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, even there shall the 
‘ dogs lick thy blood also, O King,’ — and * thcrewithall, adds 
‘ the Chronicler, spake of the lying prophets which abused the 
‘ king. ’ The reader will be gratified to read part of his dis- 
course. ‘ I am, quoth he, that Michcas whom thou will hate, 

* because I must tell the truly that this marriage is unlawful ; and 

* I know I shall cat the bread of alTliction, and drink the water 
‘ of sorrow ; yet because our Lord hath put it into my mouth, I 
‘ must speak of it. ’ 

Next yuinlay came a regular court chaplain, and attempted to 
turn the tables on the true nun : But his fate in the contest is 
exemplary ; and shows that the friar was not the only honest 
priest then about the king. We willingly give the whole pas- 
sage. 

* The next Sunday being the eighth of May, Dr Curwen preacir- 
cd in the same place, wlio most sharply reprehended Peto and his 
preaching, and called him dog, slanderer, base beggarly friar, close 
man, rebel, and traitor ; saying that no subject sliould speak so au- 
daciously to Princes ; and having spoke much to that effect, and in 
commendation of the King's marriage, thereby to establish liis seed 
in his scat fur ever, he supposing to have utterly supprest Peto and 
his partakers, lifted up his voice and said, “ I speak to thee, Peto, 
which makest thyself Micheas, that thou mayest speak evil of ^ings, 
but now thou art not to be found, being fled for fear and shame,. aS 
being unable to answer my arguments. ” And whilst he thus spake, 
there w'as one Elstow, a fellow friar to Peto, standing in the rood- 
loft, who, with a bold voice, said to Dr Curwen, “ Good Sir, you 
know tliat father Peto, as he was commanded, is now gone to a IVo- 
vincial Council holden at Canterbury, and not fled for fear of you, 
for to-morrow he will return again ; in the mean time I am here, as 
another Micheas, and will lay down my life to prove all those things 
true which lie hath taught out of the holy Scripture ; and to this 
combat I challenge thcc before God and all equal judges ; rvett unto 
thee, ConwEN, I sa\', which art one of the four hundred Prophets 

E e 2 
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into whom the epiiit of lyeing is entered, and seekest by adultery to 
establish succession, betraying the King unto endless perdition, more 
for thy own vain glory and hope of promotion than for discharge of 
thy clogged conscience, and the King’s salvation. ” This EUstow 
waxed hot, and spake very earnestly, so as they could not make Iiim 
cease his speech, until tub Kino himsblf bad him hold his peace, 
and gave order that he and Peto should be convented before the 
Council, which was done the next day ; and when the Lords had 
rebuked them, then the Earl of Essex told them that they had de- 
served to be put into a sack and cast unto the Thames ; whereunto 
Elstow smiling, swd, “ Threaten these things to rich and dainty 
folke, which are clothed in purple, fare deliciously, and have their 
chiefest hope in this world ; for we esteem them not, but arc joyful 
that for the discharge of our duties we are driven hence ; and, with 
thanks to God, we know the way to Heaven to be as ready by "wa- 
ter as by land, and thereforo we care not which way we go. ” ’ II. 
41 , 42 . 

Nor were the people in remote provinces behind those near- 
er court, in speaking out against tlie oil’ence which the pain})er- 
ed tyrant had given with the concurrence of liis vile nnuions, to 
tlie feelings of the country. Those wretched creatures, for the 
sake of their places, had eagerly prostituted themselves to serve 
tlie purposes of their insolent master ; but the people could not 
be restrained from expressing their honest indignation ; and we 
find, in this collection a report made by the Earl of Derby and Sir 
H. Faryngton to the King, of an examination taken before th'ein, 
by which it appears, that in Lancashire ‘ a lewde and iioghty 
‘ priest’ had sjioken ‘ diverse unfyttyng and sklaundcrous wortls, 
‘ as well b^ your Highnea as oy the Quenes- grace. * They 
then set forth the depositions, which vary somewhat in the 
words, but agree in the substance of what ‘ Sir Jamys Ilarri- 

* son, preist, ’ took occasion to say before sundry persons, at 
the reading^of the Royal proclamation touching the divorce. 

.‘Queen Katharyn was Queen, and as for Nan Hiillen, 

* jjecrye made her Queen — Nan Rullen, tliat Hoore 

* shi^l nof oe Queen ; and as for the King, he should not be 
‘ King but on his bering ’ — that is, as we liumbly take the re- 
verend gentleman, he should consider him to be King accord- 
ing as he behaved himself. 

The next letter which we shall advert to is one of our .Tamos 
y., respecting some angry complaints of libels made to him on 
the part of his uncle, Henry Vlll., by the warden of the West 
Marches, Sir Thomas Wharton. The combined archness, and 
caution of this epistle are somewhat characteristick of the 
emmtiy. 

f WeObeloirid freode we gret zOu weil. And forsamefcl# as we ha- 
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ven considerate be zour Vrytingee, sic Ballets and buks of Diflbma* 
tioun as ze allege ar maid be our legis to the displesoure of our tier- 
rest uncle, quhairof we ar ryt miscontentit, gif sua beis ; and has pre- 
sentlie directit scharpe charges to all partis of our bordours to defend 
sic thingis to be usit be ony oure liegis, and to get ktiawledge of the 
auctors of it ze wryt is done to the intent that thai may be punysoh- 
it for their demerits as accords. Bot because we never hard of sic 
thingis of befoir, we suspect rather the samyn to be imaginate and 
dcvii-it be sum of zour awin natioun, and liegis of our derrest unclis. 
Porther in this behalfe we have gevin charge to the Lord Maxwell 
Warden of our West Merches, as he will schaw zou, quhaine God 
conserve. At our Palace of Lualy^g'*' the last Day of Januar. 

* jAiaa^ R. 

* To our weilbilovit Schir 

Thomas Warthoun Wardane of the West 

Marchis of Ingland foranent Scotland. * II. pp. lOS-, 104. 

An account of llizzio’s murder, in a letter from the Earl 
of Bedford, is worthy of notice. The letter is a long ouo — but 
the following passage is the most material, 

* Upon the Satcrdaye at nyghte, nere unto vlij. of the clocke, the 
King convoythc hym self, the Lord Ruthen, George Duglas, and two 
other, ihorowe his owne Chamber by the previe stayers, up to the 
Quenes Chamber, yoinge to which ther is a Cabinet abowte xij. 
footes square, in the same a lyttle lowe reposinge bedde, and a table, 
at the which ther were syttinge at the supper the Quene, the Ladie Ar- 
gile, and David with his cappe upon his heade. Into the Cabinet 
ther commethe in the King, and Lord Ruthen, who willed David to 
come forthe, sayinge that ther was no place for hym. The Quene 
saide that yt w'as her wyll ; her howsbonde answerde that yt was 
agaynste her honor. The Lord Ruthen saide that ho sholde Icme 
better his deutic, and oiferinge to have taken him by the arme, David 
tooke the Quene by the blyghtes of her gowne, and put hym self be- 
hynde the Quene, who wolde gladlye have savid hym ; but the Kyng 
havinge loosed his hands, and holdinge her in his armes, Dqvid was 
tliruste owte of the Cabinet thorowe the bede chamber intp the ^Kam- 
ber of l*rcsens, whear were the Lord Morton, Lord LintiMaye,Jiwhoe 
intendinge that night to have reserved hym and the nexte daye to 
hange hym, so maynie beinge abowte them that bore hym evle will, 
one thruste hym into the boddie with a dagger, and afler hym a 
greate maynie other, so that he had in his boddie above XiV. wonds. 
Yt is tolde for certayne that the Kings owne dagger was left stickinge 
in hym. AVheather he stroke hym or not we cone not kuowe mr 
certayne. He was not slayne in the Quenes presens as was saide, 
but goinge downe the stayers owte of the Chamber of Presence. 

* Ther remayned a longe tyme with the Quene, her howsbonda 
and the Lord Ruthen. She made, as we here, greate interoessioa 
tliat he shdlde have no harmc. She blamed greatlye her bOvvIiiMidf 
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that was the autor of so fowle an Acte. Yt is saido that he dyd an- 
swer that David had more corapagnie of her boddie then he for the 
space of two monethes, and therfore for her honor and his owne 
contentement he gave his consent that he sholde be taken awaye. 
Yt is not, saythe slie, the Woman’s parte to seeke the howsbondc, 
and therefore in that the fawlt was his owne. He said that when he 
. came, she ether wolde not or made her selfaycke. Well, saythe she, 
you have taken your laste of me, and your farewell. That were py tlie, 
saythe the Lord Itutlien, he is your Majesties howsbond, and you 
must yelde deutie to cache other. Whye maye not I, saythe she, 
leave hym os well as your wyf dyd her howsbonde. Other have done 
the lyke. The Lord lluthen saide that she was lawfullye devorced 
'Vom her howsbonde, and for no suchc cawsc as the Kingc founde 
i)\ . ) t'clf greved. Besyds this man was nieane, basec, enneinie to the 
nob-litye, shame to her, and dystruction to her (iracc’s cuuntryc. 
Well saythe she, yt shalbe deare blude to some of you yf hys be 
spylte. God forbed, saythe Lord Kuthen, for the more your (iraco 
showe yourself od'ended, the worlde wyll judge the worce. Her hows- 
bonde this tyme speakethe lyttle. Her Grace contynuallye weep- 
ethe. The Lord lluthen beinge cvlc at ease, andweake, callethc for 
a drinke, and saythe this I muste do with your Majesties pardon, 
and perswadethe her in the beste sorte he coulde that she wolde 
pacifie her self. Nothyngc that coulde be saide coulde please her. ’ 
II. pp. 209-212. 

In a letter of Sir Francis Knollys to Elizabeth, is given a 
conversation of a somewhat delicate nature with Miiry ; the 
purpose being to prove tliat, as she had connnitted inurdi-r, 
which seems to have been assumed, she might be justly de- 
posed. 

* Wlierupon I thowght with my scltfe that yf I should not object 
sumwhat to make the matter disputable, wiiethcr the Lordes of Skot- 
lond deposing hyr from the government (althoghe not by hyr owne in- 
ward consente yet by hyr subscription) dyd well or not, that then she 
wold more clamorously be offended with youre^Iajestie yffyoue should 
not an8#er byr reqwestes according to hyr expectation : wherfore I 
objected unto byr that in some cases Prynces myght be deposed from 
theyr government by theyr subjects lawfully, as yff a Prynce should 
fall into madnes. In this case good subjects myght depose theyr 
Prynce from government and rcstrayne hym from iybertic. And 
(sayd I) what dyilerence is there betwenc Lunceye and cruell inur- 
deryng, for the one is an cvyll humor proceding of malyncotyc, and 
the other is an evyll humor proceeding of color : wherfurc the qwes- 
tion ys whether your Grace deserved to be put from the government 
or not, for yf your Grace should be gyltyc of any sutclic odyous 
cryme as deservethe dcposall, then (sayd I) howc should they be 
blamed that have deposed youe ? Hercuppon hyr Grace begytinyug 
iu kleare hyr sdffe after hyr acustomed maner, the tears yet fell from 
‘ hyr' e^es. And then I sayd your Hyghnes wold be the gladdest in 
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the world to see hyr Grace well purged of this crjme, tint tberby 
your Hyghnes myght ayde hyr fully and amplelye to the adrance> 
tnent of hyr Grace to her governement Royall agayne : for her Grace 

1 sayde was your Hyghnes nerest kinswoman on the father's ayde, 
and that, youc were bothe borne in one continent of lande, althoe 
this st'peration was betwene youe, that youe were not bothe borne 
in one circutc of obedigncc. Herewith hyr Grace answerd me 
very curtysclyt but forthewith she sayd she must goe close upp 
hyr l.ettcrs to your Hyghnes, and so departed to hyr bed cham- 
ber. This farr 1 waded with hyr Grace to make hyr cawse dis- 
putable, but whan I sawe hyr tears, I forbayre tO prosequte myn 
objection, and fell to comfortyng of hyr with declaration of your 
I[\ghncs great aflection and good wyll towards hyr.' II. pp. 

2 if , 215, 

'There i.s one rein.Trk applicable pretty generally to the col- 
lection before us, and which we should hoj)o the learned and 
industrious Etlitor will both take in good part atid profit by. 
lie seems, in selecting his materials, to have considered too 
imich the high and resounding names with which his work 
should be garnished, and not quite enough to have weighed the 
value of the contents of the letters themselves, 'i'hus, a large 
proportion are either written by or to Royal personages ; (of the 
first volume, four in five are of this description) and the rest 
are chiefly the epistles of the principal statesmen and courtiers 
of the time. Now, as to the correspondence of kings and 
cjueen.s, it is never likely' to be very interesting. Supposing 
tlicJii to have the power, they have seldom the inclination 
to give much infoimation that can be relied upon ; or, if true, 
that can instruct us; and, to a certain degree, this remark ap- 
plies also to that of their favourites and ministers. The rich 
repo.iitories whence Mr Ellis made his selection must contain 
many far more curious piece.s, and likely to cast a more valu- 
able light upon history, under the hands of persons far less 
known than ‘IJis Majesty’s Royal Ancestors,’ of whom ho 
makes mention in his dedication, as the author cef so iQtuiy let- 
ters in these volumes. 

That our observation of the generally uninteresting nature of 
such Regal penmanship is not applicable to all the specimens, we 
have shown alreatly ; and we find other instances of stj’iking ex- 
ceptions to the caution that for the most part guides such pens. 
'I'herc is a warrant of Queen Elizabeth, cfirecting the Torture to 
he aj>plied in the Duke of Norfolk’s case, to his two servants ; 
and Ltu'd Rurghley did not disdain to he a party in this atrocity ; 
for the body of the inslriimont is in his hand. It orders the un- 
happy men, because * they' bane not uttred ther knolledg, 
‘ notlter will discour the same without torture, * to be ‘ brought 
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‘ to the rack ; ’ and they are * first to be moved with thi feare 

* thereof, and to dcalc piayiily in ther answers, and if that shall 

* not move them, than yoti shall cause them to be put to the 

* rack, and tofnd the fast thereof^ until tlu^ shall deal more 
‘ plynly, or until j'ou shall thyn'k mete. ’ This is dated 15lh 
September, 1571 ; and it appears, by a letter from Sir '1\ 
Smith, to whom, with a Dr Wilson, the warrant nas address- 
ed, that it was executed, * not in any hope to ^et any thiiif^ wor- 

* thy^ that pain or fear, but because it is so earnestly coinmand- 
ed to us. ’ — Vol. ii. p. Jifll. 

We have a letter from the Recorder of London to Lortl 
Rurghley, giving an account of the Queen’s reception of the 
Ix>rd Mayor when presented upon his accession to oflice. In 
those days that worshipful and learned person appears to have 
had the privilege of inflicting an oration on the sovereign uj)on 
this great occasion; for he tells the Treasurer that her Majesty 
‘ most gratiously accepted of my Lord, and of my folishe speech, 
‘ to the great comforth of my Lord Maior, and of all his brethrtai 
‘ the aldermen. ’ The whole ceremonial, indeed, seems to lane 
gone off auspiciously, the Queen being ‘ wonderfully well pleased 
‘ in all things, savinge for that some yonge gcaitilinen, beiiige 

* more bold than well manered, did stand upon the carj)ett «>f 
‘ the clothe of Estate, and did allmost leane ujam the <|uesions ’ 
(cushions), ‘ which drew down a rebuke upon ni} Lord C'ham- 
‘ berlain and Mr Vi/chamb. ’ An epistle from Kli/ilath 
Dowager Lady llussel to her nephew' Lord Cecil, is tern:e<l ‘ a 
‘ letter of familiarity and kindness,’ and thus begins, * (lod 

* comfort you, my Lord, when jou -voold as it pleased your 
‘ Lordship to conifort my daunted spirills w hicli were so chang- 
‘ ed therby and sturred npp by your I>ordshi))s so honoral)le 

* most kynde and unloked for visitacion, as turnetl mtlancoly 
‘ into a sanguin.’ The old lady then com])lains of her health, 
and says she has not so much as drank ‘ adniught of ale, here, 
‘ or wyne, sins my comming to Windsor, but w'ater niul lim- 

* mons;’ and adds, * But in trawth I had clymed up and 

* stoodc, from your Lordships comming in to your going owt, 
‘ which made me faynt, aiul sw'eat truly. Thus muche liave 1 

* trooblcd your Lordship, becawse I wookl not willingly tle- 
‘ serve to be thought a dissembler or i})peritt (hypocrite). ’ 

Tliere are many letters in this collection during Janies I. 
reign. One is remarkable enough, as showing the popular 
feeang in favour of the unfortunate queen of Bohemia, ami the 
king’s displeasure thereat; and, another w'e shall give as a 
specimen m the classical flattery wliich prevailed in tiic univer-r 
Sltielpf thgse days. 
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*• The Lieutenant of Middle Temple played a game this ChrUtmns 
timCi whereat his Ma***" was highly displeased. IJe made choise of 
some thirty of the civillest and best fashioned gentlemen of the 
House to sup with him. And being at supper, took a cup of wine in 
one hand, and held his sword drawn in the other, and so began a 
health to the distressed Lady Elizabeth, and having drunk, kissed 
his sword, and laying his hand upon it, took an oath to live and die 
in her service ; then delivered the cup and sword to the next, and 
so the health and ceremonie went round. 

The Gentlemen of Grayes Inne, to make an end of Christmas on 
Twelfe night, in the dead time of the night, shott otf all the cham- 
bers they had borrowed from the Tower, being as many as filled four 
carts. The King awakened wdth this noise, start out of his bed, and 
cryed “ Treason, Treason, ” &c. and that the Cittie was in an uprore, 
in such sort (as it is told) that the whole Court was raised, and al- 
most in Amies ; the Earle of Arundell running to the bed-chamber 
with his s\\ord drawne as to rescue the Kings person. These arc such 
things as 1 heaid from Londoners: and so I leave them. 111. 118, 

1 19 . 

‘ I send our Lettres of last Saturday, and with them a Book. But 
that 1 guess I am prevented by others, I w’^ould have else (^er.alsof) 
sent you the Kings Sonnet of Jack and Tom, and other such like 
tri( ks. Howsoever I will give you the Epigram whole, which our Ora- 
tor made, and Dr Richardson brought to be read before the King at 
dinner w hen he was here. 

Dum petit Infantem Princeps, Grantamque Jacodus, 
Cujusuam major sit dubitatur Amor ? 

Vicit more suo noster ; nam millibus Infans 
Non tot abest, quot nos Regis ab Ingenio. 

The King descended more miles to vibit us at Cambridge than the 
Prince is gone to seethe Infanta. Ergo the Kings Love is the great- 
er. 1{ex amo7^e vimit Piuncipkm.’ HI. 

Tlio following account of Felton's trial (if trial it can be cal- 
led) was written by a gentleman of IJncolns Inn, and shows 
that the principal indignation against him w^as raised by the 
circumslancc* of Villiers having been the king's favc^rite. 

‘ That there had been a rumour a sennight before, that Fierlton was 
speedily to come to his tryall, but tliere was annexed to that report 
that the Judges should sitt at the Tower, and a special Commission 
be granted to that purpose : the day of the arraignment to be on the 
Tuesday after the Terme end, which was Tuesday this week. But 
on Wednesday last week, wdien no man expected any such thing, 
was Felton before break of day conveyed from the Tower to the gate- 
house, and between six and seven a clock that morning, attended by 
the Sherif and many armed men, brought to the King's Bench bar. 
His Indictment being read, he confessed the fact, but added that ho 
did it not maliciously, but out of an intent for the good of his CouiUi y. 

Then Mr Attorney made a speech in aggravation of the murder, 
shewing the heinousness thereof both in respect of the (juality of the 
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person killed, and also of the manner of doing it. That he had slain 
so dear and near a subject of the Kings, so great a counsellor of 
State, the General of his Majesties forces, Admiral of the Seas, Ac. 
sxmI exaggerating the manner of the deed, he produced the knife in 
open Court, comparing him to llavilliak (at the sight of the knife 
some observed the tears in Felton’s eyes) and accordingly desired 
that upori his owne confession judgement of Death might pass upon 
the malefactor. 

Then Justice Jones, being the ancient on the bench, asked Fel- 
ton what he could say why judgement of Death should not be given 
against him ; without impannelling either Jury, or examining wit- 
nesses. Felton answered, I am sorry both that I have shed the 
blood of a man wdio is tlie image of God, and taken aw^ay the life of 
so near 8 subject to the King as Mr Attorney hath related: and, 
lifting up his arm, ‘ This is the instrument, ’ 6a}d lie, ‘ which did 
the fact, which I desire may be tirst cutt off, and the rest of my car- 
kasse I willingly yield to this Court to be disposed of as You and 
his Majesty shall please. 

Judge Jones answered, that by the law, if a man strike in tlie 
Kings palace, he is to loose his hand. fee. But it was not his Ma- 
jesty's pleasure that they should proceed against him in any other 
way than that which the law had ordinarily determined in such cases. 
You shall therefore, saith he, have the law and no more, and so gave 
aentence he ihould be hanged untill he were dead ; but named nei- 
ther time nor place. Sentence being pronounced, Felton made obci- 
8reiice, and thanked his Lnrd:<hip ; but said IVIy Lord, * this will not 

• be all Your puni>hment, for unless You look to it, and prepare 

• Ytmrself before your death, there is a far worse to follow after- 
iraid.^ ‘ I know it, my Lord,’ quoth Felton, ‘ and know also that I 

* have a Saviour, whose blood, I doubt not, but upon my repentance, 

* ^hall wash away, as all my other sins, so, this also. 1 have,’ says 
lie, • already made my peace with God, and am prepared for death. * 
ill. 278 - 2 ^ 0 . 

Upon the merits of Felton and IJuckinfjham, it seems all 
were not quite of Mr Attorney’s opinion. The follow ing ex- 
tract of a letter from Mead to Sir Marlin Stutc'ville is very 
curious; and the tear shown of repeating the disrespectful 
words in court, and even of their being seen in the letter, is ex- 
ccedinglv edifying, when contrasted with the sentiments so 
universally prevailing a few years after. 

■ ^ The same Friday was sen’night also were censured in the Starro 
Chamber Alexander Gill bachelor of divinity at Oxford, and Usher 
in Panic’s Schotde under his own father, and one Mr Grimkin, an 
Oxonian also, of his acquaintance. Gill, For saying in Trinity College 
cxllar in Oxford [th it our King was fitter to stand in a Cheap-Side 
ahop, with an apron bel'ore him and say ‘ What lack yee’ ! than to go- 
vern a kingdoine J 2. That the Duke was gone downe to Hell to meet 
’ Khig James there. 8. For drinking a health to Felton, saying he w'as 
iotfy Felton had deprived him of the honour of doing that brave act. 
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The words concerning his Majesty were not read in open Court, but 
only those concerning the Duke and Felton ; nor had niy author 
heard any more laid to his charge ; but this was enough. His cen- 
sure was, to be degraded both from his ministry and degrees taken in 
the University ; to lose one ear at London, and the other at Oxford ; 
and to be fined at L.3000. What Grimkin’s charge was my author 
knew not, but for writing somewhat in prose or verse to the same 
end, or dictating it. ’ III. 276-277. 

When we come to the times of the Commonwealth, the mat- 
ter becomes far more interesting, but in quantity it is extremely 
limited; not nliovc twelve or fourteen letters in nil. Of these 
a short one from C'liarlos I. to Newcastle is well deserving of 
attention, aiul shows that in those days, as now, men only learnt 
by their necessities the lesson which seems so sinq^le, of tolera- 
tion in religious maltei's. 

‘ New t'AsTM. — 'I'his is to tell you that this Rebellion is growen 
to that height, that I nie.st not looke what opinion men ar who at 
this tyine ar willing and able to serve me. Therl'ore I doe not only 
punnitt, and command yon, to inahc use of all my loving subjects 
fici vices, without examining thcr Contieuses (more then there loy- 
alty to me) as you shall fynde mo>t to conduce to the uphoulding of 
iny just llegull Power, So I rest 

Your most asscured faithfull 
Shrew^bury 23 Sep. frend 

1642. CHARLES R. 

The following to Prince Maurice is in a far better spirit— 
though still manifesting an arbitrary and unaccommodating 
temper, equally uubccouiing his fortunes, and his ignorance in 
the art of war. 

‘ NrruEir, Newtoune 20 Sep. 1645. 

‘ What through want of tyrae, or unwillingness, to speake to y'ou of 
so unplcasing a subject, I have not yet (which now I must supply) 
spoken to you freely of your brother Ruperts present condition. 
The treuth is, that his unhansom quitting the Casteil and Forte of 
Bristol, hath inforeed me to put him off those Commands which he 
had in my Armys, and have sent him a Passe to goe bey'ond Sense ; 
now though I could doc no lesse than this, for which (belive me) I have 
too much reason upon strickt examination, yet I assucre you, that 1 
am most confident that this great error of his (w'hich, indeed, hath 
given me more greefc then any mi.sfnitune since this damnable Re- 
bellion) liath no waise proceeded from his change of afieetion to me 
or my Cause ; but merely by having his judgement seduced by some 
rottenharted villaincs making faire pretentions to him ; and 1 am re- 
solved so litle to forgett his former services, that, whensoever it shall 
please God to enable me to looke upon my frends lyke a King, he 
shall thanku God for the paines he hatli spent in my Armys. So 
much fur him ; now for yuurselfe. 1 know you to be so free from bis 
present misfortune, that it tiuvvuis staggars me in that good opiniui^ 
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which I have ever had of you, and, so long as you shall not be weary 
of your Imploiments under me, I will give You all the incourage- 
ment and contentment that lyes in my power ; however, you shall 
alwais fynd me 

Your loving oncle, and most asseured friend, chari.es r. 

There are three letters from Oliver Cromwell during the 
civil war; one upon the death of his nephew, Waller’s son; 
another giving an account of the battle of Naseby; and the third, 
to Fairfax, upon his own recovery from sickness. The style of 
all these is sufficiently good, for the times, and in clearness will 
bear a comparison with any of the others in the collection. 
But our worthy and loj'al editor is extremely olfendcd, of course, 
with this great man, and attacks him, especially on the last of 
tile letters, for his hypocrisy. It is, he says, ‘ sufficiently hy- 
‘ pocritical to be thoroughly characteristic of Cromwell. It 
‘ was by sanctified pretences that Cromwell and his party dis- 

* guisetl their treasons. Fairfax, with all his boasted victories, 

* w'as their dupe.’ And then he adils, from Hume, the anec- 
dote of Iiis demeanour at Charles’s death, — which Mr Brmlie has 
distinctly shown to be altogether fictitious, — and his letter to 
I’airfax upon it, which he says ‘ is in truth a practical com- 
ment upon the cant of the letter,’ respecting his own sickness. 
We shall insert it. 

* It hath pleased God to raise mee out of a dangerous sicknesse ; 
and I doc most willingly acknowledge that the Lord hath (in this 
visitation) exercised the bowells of a Father towards mee. I re- 
craved in niy selfe the sentence of death, that 1 might Icarnc to 
trust in him that raiseth from the dead, and have noe confidence in 
the flesh. Its a blessed thinge to dye daylie ; for what is there in 
this world to be accounted off the best men according to the flesh ; 
and thinges are lighter than vanitye. I finde this only good ; to 
love the Lord, and his poore despised people ; to doe fur them, and 
to bcc readie to suffer with them ; and hcc that is found worthy of 
this hath obteyned great favour from the Lord : and hee that is 
established in this, shall (being conformed to Christ, and the rest 
of tlie bodye) participate in the Glory of a resurrection which will 
answare ail. 

* Sir, I must thankfully confesse your favor in your last Letter. 
I see 1 am not forgotten : and truly, to bee kept in your remem- 
brance is very great satisfaction to mce ; for I can say in the sim- 
plicityc of my hart, 1 putt a high and true valcw upon your love ; 
which when 1 forgett, I shall cease to bee a gratefull and an honest 
man. I most humblie begg my service may be presented to your 
Lady, to whom 1 wish all happincsse and establishment in the Truth. 
S.r, my prayers are for you, as becomes 

Your Excellencies most humble servant 

Oliver Cromwelx,. ' 
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Tlie other letter on his nephew’s death, we suppose, would 
stir up in Mr Ellis equal feelings of horror at what Ite culls 
Cromwell’s hypocrisy. 

* Deere Sir 

* It’s our duty to sympathize in all mercyca ; that wee praise the 
Lord together, in chastisements or tryalls, that soe woe may sor-^ 
rowe together. Truly England, and the Church of God, Iiutli had 
a great favor from the Lord in this great victorie given unto us, 
such as the like never was since this War begunn. It had ail the 
evidences of an absolute Victorie obtained by the Lord’s blcssinge 
upon the godly partyc principally. Wee never charged but wee 
routed the enimie. The lefte Winge which I commanded, being 
our owne horse, saving a few Scottes in our reere, beat all the 
Prince’s horse. God made them as stubble to our swords. Wee 
charged their Regiments of foote with our horse [^and^ routed all 
wee charged. The particulars 1 cannot relate now : but 1 believe 
of twenty thousand, the Prince hath not four thousand left. Give 
glory, all the glory, to God. 

* Sir, God Iiath taken away your eldest sonn by a cannon shott, 
Itt brake his Icgge. Wee were necessitated to have ilt cutt olf, 
wherof hee died. 

* Sir, you know my tryalls this way, but the Lord supported mee 
with this, that the Lord tooke him into the happincsse wee all pant 
after and live for. There is your precious child, full of glory, t«» 
know binn nor sorrow any more. Hee was a gallant youngc man, 
cxceedingc gracious. God give you his comfort. Before bis death 
hee was soc full of comfort, that to Franke Russell and my selfe hee 
could not expresse it, itt was soe great above his paine. Tliis lie 
anyd to us. Indeed itt was admirable. A little after hee sayd, one 
thtnge lay upon his spirit ; I asked him what that was ; hcc told 
nice that it was that God had not suffered him to be noe more the 
executioner of bis enemies. Att his fail, his horse beinge killed 
with the bullet, and as I am informed three horses more. 1 am told 
hee bid them open to the right and left, that hee might see tlie 
rogues runn. Truly hee was exceedingly beloved in the Armie of 
all that knew him. But few knew him ; fur hee was a precious 
younge niann, fitt fur God. You have cause to blessc the Lord. 
Hee is a glorious Sainct in heaven, wherein you ought exceedingly 
to rejoyce. Lett this drinke up your sorrowe. Scinge iheise ore 
not fayned words to comfort you ; but the thing is soe real and un> 
doubted a truth. You may doe all thinges by the strength of Christ. 
Seeke that, and you shall easily beare your tryall. Let this publike 
mercy to the Church of God make you to forgett your private sor 
rowc. The Lord be your strength ; soe prayes 

Your truly faythfuJl and lovinge brother 
July 5lh 1G44. Oliver Cromwelju * 
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Now, we do not quite understand why all tliis must be 
thought liypocritical in Cromwell. To say that, because a intln 
does not in all things act up to his principles, he therefore has 
not those opinions, is the gretitest nonsense in the world ; and 
ma}', besides, even prove an extenuation of his oflences in one 

I ioint of view ; inasmuch as it is fully worse to sin against the 
ight, than to pretend a belief which we have not. Mr Ellis, 
and those who use the same language respecting Cromwell, seem 
to imagine, that because after his successes he became a tyi'ant, 
he never could have been a republican in the truly glori- 
ous period of his career, which is foolish enough ; and that, 
because he did many things forbidden by the religion he 
professed, therefore be only pretended to be a Christian — which 
is still more absurd, more inconsistent with the most ordinary 
course of human affairs, and indeed more contrary to the ma- 
nifest truth. If no man be sincere the whole of whose actions do 
not square with his profession of faith, we should like to know 
how many Christians there may be in the world at any given 
time? Some allowance must always be made for the exaggera- 
tions of a mind naturally enthusiastic; and when wc find Crom- 
well expressing the fervour of his devotion in those letters, and 
others which remain, we have no right to say that he was canting, 
because he happens to show more deep feelings than we can en- 
tertain on the like subjects. Now, would Mr Ellis like to be tri- 
ed by this rule himseli ? He is a very loyal person ; and suppose 
any one were to say he cants in his dedication to the King — for 
he represents his feelings, and indeed his occupations, ns being 
constantly and earnestly praying for his M.ajesty’s long life, 
would this be deemed a charitable con.struction of his w'ords ? 
Would it be reckoned fair to ascribe hypocrisy to him, for a 
somewhat extravagant and very highly coloured description of 
his loyal emotions ? Yet he has used language towards the 
earthly prince fully more vehement, when literally taken, than 
Cromwell uses respecting his feelings towards the Sovereign of 
the Universe. * That your Majesty may long live to witness 
‘ the advantages, ’ &c. * is the earnest and const ant prayer of, 
‘Sire,* &c. Who can believe that Mr Ellis, or any other 
man, be be as loyal as Lally Tollendal, who svas overheard 
muttering Vive Ic Hoi ! in a room alone, makes the life of any 
king, were he a Henry IV., the subject of his constant and car- 
vest supplication.s to the throne of mercy ? It is impossible. 
It is difncnlt, as Dr Palcy has remarketl, to be very earnest in 
.such prayer, even once n week ; and Dr Johnson, by his re- 
m.ark.s on Dodd’s prayers before he \vas hattged, appears to 
itave felt the same difTiculty. But as fur a man’s private and 
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habitual devotional exercises taking this loyal turn, it is ridi- 
culous; and, were it really true, would not argue any great 
piety. Yet, that Cromwell should have felt all he says on the 
great subject of his own salvation, is not only quite possible, 
but quite natural ; nay, it follows as a necessary consequence, 
from his being a believer; for the frame of mind which dictates 
such expressions as Mr Ellis thoughtlessly sets down for hypo- 
critical, is the very one in which every Christian must live, if 
he is at all sincere. 

What Mr Ellis may call the writer of the follov/ing Letter 
which he has printed, we know not; and whether he thinks it 
deserves the name of canting or not, he has refrained from dis- 
closing. It is from the chaplain of the Bishop of ICly, and 
written at Ely Palace, Holborn, on the subject of that cruel ca- 
lamity, the loss of our most virtuous and religious king, Cliarlcs 
II., of blessed memory. The pious, loyal, and revoreiul au- 
thor, thus pours out the sorrows of his he-irt to a clerical bro- 
ther, a fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 

* HEV. SIR 

* Yesterday noon, I doc believe the most lamented Prince that 
ever satt upon a Throne, one of the best of Kings, after near five 
days sickness, left thi.s world ; translated doubtless to a much more 
glorious Kingdonie tlicii all those which he has left hehiiul him now 
bewailing of their losse. ’Twas a great peice of providence that (hi< 
fatal blow was not so sudden as it would have been, if he had dy’d 
on Munday, when his fitt first took him : as he must have done, iC 
Dr King had not been by, by chance, and ietthim blood. By these 
few dayes respitt, he had opportunity (which accordingly he did 
embrace) of thit>king of another World ; and w'ee arc all prepareil 
the better to sustain so great a loss. He showed himself, through- 
out his sickness, one of the best natur’d men that ever lived ; a)id by 
abundance of fine things he sayd in reference to his soul, he showed 
he dyed ns good a Christian : and the ph3'sicians, who have seen so 
many leave this world, doe saj', they never saw the like ns to his 
courage, so unconcerned he was at Death, though sensihie to aU de- 
grees imaginable, to the very last. He often in extremity of paiu 
would say he suffered, but thank’d God that he did so, and that 
he suffered patiently. He every now and then would seem to 
wish for Death, and beg the pardon of the stantlcrs by, and those 
that were employed about him, that he gave them so much 
trouble : that he hoped the work was almost over : he was weary 
of this world : he had enough of it : and he was going to .a bet- 
ter. There was so much affection and tenderness express'd be- 
tween the (wo Koyal Brothers, the one upon (he bed, the other al- 
most drowned in tears upon his knees and kissing of his d\ ing bro- 
ther's hand, as could not but extremely move the st.'uuleis by. He 
thank'd our present King for having always been the bc.-t ufbrolht'ia 
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and of friends, and begg*d his pardon for the trouble he had given 
him from time to time, and for the several risks oF fortune he had run 
on his account. He told him now he freely left him all, and begg'd 
of God to bless him with a prosperous reign. He recommended all 
his children to his care by name, except the Duke of Monmouth, 
whom he was not heard so much as to make mention of. He blcss’d 
all his children, one by one, pulling them to him on the bed : and 
then the Bishops moved him, as he was the Lords anointed, and 
the father of his countrey, to bless them also, and ail that were there 
present, and in them the whole body of his subjects : whereupon, 
the room being full, all fell down upon their knees, and he raised 
himself in his bed, and very solemnly blessed them all. This was so 
like a great good Prince, and the solemnity of it so very surprizing, 
as was extrearaly moving, and caused a general lamentation through- 
out ; and no one hears it without being much affected with it, being 
new and great. 

* 'Tis not to be express’d how strangely every body was concern’d, 

when they perceiv’d there was but little hopes. ’ 111. 331—3^16. 

But this religious, and, of course, sincere devotion to depart- 
ed monarchs, was far from abating a love of its new representa- 
tive, that true nursing father of the Protestant Church, James 
II., our * legitimate king. * 

* To all appearance, never any Prince came to a Crown with nmre 
regrett, with more unwillingness, because it could not bcc without 
the loss of one he lov’d so dearly, then did our gracious Piince 
(whom God preserve). He joyn'd as heartily as any of the company 
in all the prayers the Bishops offered up to God. He was as much 
upon his knees as any one, and said Amen as hcartil}’ : and no one 
doubts but he as much desired God would hear their prayers, as any 
one of all that prayed. 

* The Queen, whom -he had asked for the first thing he said on 
Munday when he came out of his Fit, (she having been present with 
him as long as her extraordinary passion would give her leave', which 
at length threw her into fits, not being able to speak while witli him), 
sent a message to him to excuse her -absence, and to beg his pardon 
if ever she had offended him in all her life. He replied, “ alas ! poor 
woman ! she beg my pardon 1 I beg her’s with all my heart. ” 

* The Queen that now is was a roost passionate mourner, and so 
tender hearted, as to think a Crown dearly bought with the loss of 
such a brother. ’ III. 337. 

It seems the Palace of Ely was not the only place deeply af- 
fected on the sad occasion — both with grief for Charles and love 
of James. 

* On Friday morning all the Churches were so throng’d with peo- 
ple to pray for him, all in tears and with dejected looks, that for my 
part 1 found it a hard task, and so 1 doe believe did many more, to 
goc through with the Service : so melancholy was the sight, as well 
as were the thoughts of the occasion of it. 
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* The Bishop of Bath and Wells watching on Wednesday night, 
(as my Lord had done the night before), there appearing then some 
danger, began to discourse to him. as a Divine : and thereupon he 
did continue the speaker for the rest to the last, the other Bishops 
giving their assistance both by prayers and otherwise, as they saw 
occasion, mlh very good ^aculaiions and short speeches, till his 
speech quite left him ; and afterwards, by lifting up his hand, express* 
ing his attention to the prayers, he made as very glorious Christian 
exit, after as lasting and as strong an agony of death, almost as ere 
was known. 

* About 4 o'clock King James was proclaimed with the usuall 
solemnity and with great acclamations, together with a decent concern 
for the loss of so good a Prince. All things were managed with 
great order and quiett ; and his Maj“° , at night, in Council, made a 
very gracious declaration (which, I suppose, will be in print) wherein 
he promis’d solemnly to tread exactly in his brothers steps, bot has 
to money and governing according to law ; and particularly that he 
would maintain the Church as now by law established. The same 
declaration he made to my Lord in private, with solemn protesta- 
tions : and *tis his constant discourse, that he will not in the least 
disturb the established government jvf the Church, either by tolera- 
tion, or any other way whatever.’ III. 337~339. 

Now, upon all this, coming from a clergyman of the Esta> 
lilished Church, and relating to a couple ot the very worst of 
all earthly kings, Mr Ellis never whispers a doubt either as 
regards its sincerity or its propriety : And yet Cromwell is to be 
reckoned a mere hypocrite, for expressing truly Christian sen- 
timents, in pure scriptural language, because he was guilty of 
usurping the power be afterwards held. Indeed so captivated 
is our author with the worthy chaplain's loyalty, that he prefers 
his testimony at once to Bishop- Burnet’s upon every point, ex- 
cept what, to be sure, it would have required a very loyal throat 
to swallow — the strong sense of religion ascribed to Charles, 
(p. 333.) 

We shall close these extracts with the third Letter of Crom- 
well to the House of Commons at Naseby, and a very well writ- 
ten one from the Chevalier de St George, to his wile the Prin- 
cess Clementina. 

* SIR, 

* Beinge commanded by you to this service, I thinke my scife 
bound to acquaint you with the good hand of God towards you and 
us. Wee marched yesterday after "the Kinge whoe went before us 
from Daventree to Haverbrowe, and quartered about six miles front 
him. This day wee marched towards him. Hee drew out to meote 
us. Both Armies engaged. Wee, after three howers light, very 
doubtfull, att last routed his Armte, killed and tooke about live thou- 
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sand, very many oiBcers, but of what qualHtye wee yet know not. 
Wee tooke alsoe about two hundred carrages, all hee had, and all 
his gunnes, being twelve in number, whereof two were demie-can'- 
non, two demie culveringes, and (I thinke) the rest sacers. Wee 
peraued the entmie from three miles short of Haverb. to nine beyond, 
even to sight of Leici* ** whether the Kinge fted. Sir this is non other 
but the hand of God, and to him alone belongs the glorie, whcr in 
none are to share with him. The Generali has served you with all 
faythfullness and honor, and the best commendations I can- give him 
is that I dare say hee attributes all to God, and would rather perish 
than assume to himselfe; which is an honest and a thrivinge way, 
and yett as much for bravery may bee given to him in this action as 
to a man. Honest men served you f^thfully in this action. Sir 
they are trusty. 1 beseech you in the name of God not to discour., 
age them. I wish this action may begett thankfulnesse and humili- 
tye in all that arc concerned in itt. Hee that venters his life for the 
libertye of his countrie, 1 wish hee trust God for the libertye of hk 
conscience and you for the libertye bee fights for. In this hee rests, 
wboe is 

June 14tkl645 your most humble servant 

Haverbrowe. Oliver cromwell. 

For the Honbls William Lentball 

Speaker of CommonS'House of Parliament. 

* September the 17. 172G. 

* Notwithstanding the bad success of the many steps I have taken 
to convince you of ray aiiectionand tender regard, my compassion for 
you encrcases in proportion with the misfortunes 1 see your Separa- 
tion from me exposes you to. The circumstance of my departure 
from Rome with our children very speedily, ought to make a feeling 
hnpression on you: 1 am sure it raises in me all the loving sentiments 
1 ever had for you, and presses me to sollidte you anew with all the 
earnestness possible not to lett slip soe favourable a conjuncture of re- 
turning to your family, assuring you at the same time, that you will 
find in me a ftmd hurband, ready to forgett what is past, and wholly 
intent on providekig for your happiness and tranqiullity for the time 
to come. 

^ ‘ Consider, I beseech you my dear Clementine what you owe to 
God, to your self, to me, to our children, and to the world ; reflect 
on it seriously, and it will be impossible for nie to believe you can hold 
•out any longer in a resolution that draws conse^nees after it, for 
which you will ever after be accountable to God and Man. I flatter my- 
self the more that you will noe longer persist in it, that I had yesterday 
from the Popes own mouth that the only motive you ever laid before 
Ms Holyness to justifieyour separation from me, was, that I gave my 
SOB a Protestant Governor. Since I as Father and King am solely 
accountable for his education, 1 hope that after serious reflection 
you will think it just and fitting to submitt in that to my judgement 
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and conscience. But if, as God forbid, you should be resolved 
to remain always separated from me; 1 will send Sir Wiliam 
Ellis to inform you of the measures 1 shall take for your maintenance 
in a Nunnery, with the regrett of not being in a condition to suit that 
to my inclination, but to my powere ability. Whatsoever be the 
event, Madam, 1 shall have the comfort of having done my part, and 
complyd with my duty, since I omitted nothing that might prevent 
your misfortune, in the midst of which you shall always find in me, 
sentiments that are becoming a Christian, a Husband, and a King. 

(Signed) * J. II.’ 

We cannot take our leave of Mr Ellis, without expressing 
a hope that this is only the prelude of other and larger com- 
pilations, to be drawn from the vast storehouses of the British 
Museum. Indeed, the work now before us cannot bo regarded 
as more than a selection of specimens^ intended rather to whet 
the appetite of the public, than to satisfy the cravings of an 
ardent student of English 'History ; and, considering tlic pre- 
vailing taste for original and authentic papers of this class, we 
indulge the hope that Mr Ellis and his intelligent coadjutors 
will soon be called upon, and enabled to exhibit to the world a 
Collection of unpublished State Papers and Letters, worthy of 
the noble repository now under their care ; and we trust that 
the worthy editor of these volumes will not impute it to a ca- 
villing or hypercritical spirit, if we venture to recommend a 
little more care in the transcription of the documents that may 
enter into his future compilations. In these volumes, and more 
remarkably in the first of them, there are many errors which it 
would be absurd to ascribe to ignorance or inexperience, but 
which have an efiect on the sense of the documents, which a 
little more pains would be well bestowed in avoiding. Of these, 
in our own justification, we hope to be pardoned forgiving a 
few instances. 

Thus, in a curious letter from John Ramsay, Lord Bo(h- 
well, to King Henry VII., in 14-96, relative chiefly to the ircut- 
ment of Perken Warbeck at the Scottish court, and which, by 
the by, had been already printed by Pinkerton, it is mentioned, 
among the concessions which that unhappy person had been 
urged to promise, in the event of his being placed on the Eng- 
lish throne, that he should restore to Scotland * the vii i/esdo- 
* misy * &c. Of this portentous word, the reader will look in 
vain for explanation in the Glossaries : it is palpably a mistake 
of the contracted word * scjilomes ’ for sheriffdoms, — I. 26. In 
the same letter, where the writer is earnestly exhorting Henry 
to take advantage of the present posture of affairs, in order to 
give the young King of Scots a sound drubbing, — he is made 
to say, * and wat he avis weili snybbit, he wald be the better 
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* avisit quhill he leuit; ’ — words unintelligible in themselves, but 
the true reading of which must be, * and war he unis weil snyb- 
‘ bit, ’ &c. that is, * and •soere he once 'well snubbed^ he 'wotdd be 
‘ the bctteTy as long as he lived ; — ^not ‘ till he leave ity ’ as Mr 
Ellis most erroneously expounds the last words. Again, in a 
letter from Margaret, Queen of Scots, to her brother King 
Henry VIII., in which, according to Mr Ellis, ‘ afiection and 
‘ irony are most amusingly blended, ’ it appears to us that the 
imputed irony rests on a false reading, and that the word 
‘ friendly ’ should be ‘ fremdly, ’ or unkindly. In truth, the 
the letter is one of undisguised indignation at the mean and 
knavish denial of a lega^ of jewels bequeathed to her by her 
father Henry VII.; and is characteristic enough of the temper 
of the writer, whose passions were, in general, greatly an over- 
match for her discretion. — I. 64. In a letter from Thomas 
Lord Dacre to Cardinal Wolsey, in which he tells of his under- 
hand dealing with the Master of Kilmawers, then an outlaw, 
whom he kept in his own house secretly, he adds, that if the 
threatened quarrel with the Scottish Regent should pa'ss away, 
then should all these practices (meaning his own promises) be 
void and of non edect; * and the said Maister of Kilmawers to 
‘ be puttc to his own Jeude at his libertie in secrete maner. ’ We 
cannot venture to guess what meaning Mr Ellis would here at- 
tach to the word * feude ; but to us it seems evident that the 
true reading is ^JendCf * i. e. shift — meaning, that this useless 
tool should then be left to shift for himself.— 1. 13S. But enough 
of this minute criticism. ' 


Art. VIII. Remarks on the Administration of Criminal Justice 
in Scotland, and the Changes proposed to be introduced into it. 
By a Member of the Faculty of Advocates. Edin- 
burgh, 1835. 

^T'he Civil Jurisdictions of Scotland have, within the last 
eighteen years, been reformed by a greater number of 
more decided changes than w'ere perhaps ever introduced by 
mere legislation into the judicial establishments of any coun- 
try. A similar demand for some revision of our criminal sys- 
tem has been long growing. We have, on more occasions 
than one, * directed the attention of our readers to this sub- 
ject ; and have endeavoured to explain the actual grounds of 
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complaint, and to point out remedies that were at once specific, 
and easily attainable without endangering the general fabric of 
our courts, or of the law. In discharging this duly, we have 
had to enter into a very full exposition of the constitution of 
our criminal tribunals, and of that great office of Public Pro* 
seciitor, by which they are all put in motion. 

The pamphlet before us is the first regular Defence that lias 
appeared of the whole existing order of things. It is an ela- 
borate, and, to a careless eve, might at first sight seem a plau- 
sible performance — compiled wiUi great mdustry — evidently 
got up by some one (probably more than one; personally 
connected with the administratipn of the system tliat is justi- 
fied — and distinguished by unusual moderation of language 
^nd of sentiment towards ms opponents. There are some pas- 
sages, to be sure, in which those who happen to differ from 
him are described as persons actuated by * the desire of dc- 

* irreciating the institudoaa of their country, * and who arc 

* searching for grounds whereon to averse tlie Scotch criminal 

* law, * — which may seem somewhat inconsistent with this last 

praise. But these are probably only controversial phrases, 
thoughtlessly used ; and, on the whole, it is a gratifying symp- 
tom of tite progress which public opinion has already made on 
these questions, that they can be discussed upon their own 
merits, and tliat it is felt that it will no longer do to attempt to 
quash inquiry by iinurious imputations or ofleusive epitliels. 
Ihe great defects of the Remarks are, that they arc not perti- 
nent to the real matters in controversy that (probably owing 
to some plurality of authorship) they are not always consistent 
—mid, auove all, that they are equally zealous and e({ually po- 
sitive in defending eveipr tning diat exist^ not even excepting 
the nomination of criminal juries by presiding judges, and the 
judicial legislation of criminal courts. These are touchstoncN 
of men’s title to credit ; and he who ncm wishes that his judg- 
ment on other points should be deemed weighty, must begin 
by letting it be known that he has banished such follies liom 
his understanding. But the principal importance of these lie- 
marks arises from their giving us the distuict, and almost the 
official, answer to the objections that have been stated to our 
penal policy. For, now that the grounds on which this po- 
licy is held to be defensible are disclosed, the discussion is 
reduced to a narrow and satisfactory compass ; and there is no 
one so ignorant as not to be able to make up his mind on its 
different points with considerable confidence, and with very lit- 
tle trouble. ^ 

Those who are of opinion that the Scottish scheme of criminal 
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jarisprudence requires, and easily admits of, reform, have never 
said, so far as we know, that the scheme itself ought, for this rea- 
son, to be altogether abandoned — and still less that the English, 
or any foreign, one ought to be substituted in its place. On the 
contrary, though they have referred to the example of England, 
as to a rich field of precedents on every matter connected with 
legal experience and public liberty, they have professed a due 
horror of the forms and the principles of a code with which 
they have no practical acquaintance; and, on the other hand, 
they have uniformly explained and extolled various peculiar 
and valuable parts of their own Scottish system. But they 
state, that there are certain specific points of this system which 
are defective ; and they maintain, that these defects might ea- 
sily be removed, not only without injuring, but lt> the cflect of 
greatly improving, what remained. But, insteiid of confin- 
ing himself to the examination of these proposed reftn inations, 
the author falls into a general error which pervades and swells 
every part of Jus work, and leads to discussions which are not 
only useless, but,— if evasion be a vice, — ^are somewhat worse. 

This error consists in representing those who are anxious for 
the improvement of our law, as smitten with a passion for every 
tiling English, and with a hatred of every thing native ; and 
its effect is to set him upon an eager search for imperfections in 
the English mode of admiiustering criminal justice — a subject 
scarcely intelligible to those not practically versaut with itsdetails, 
an<l plainly not at all understom in these remarks; and then, 
whenever he discovers what he conceives to be a defect there, he 
holds this to be a conclusive reason against any revision of the 
Scottish law; while, on the other hand, every jicculiar excel- 
lence in the latter is displayed, as a virtual condemnation of the 
former. Thus, many pages are occupied in attempting to s1k)w, 
that it is an evil in England that there are no local Magistrates 
like our Sheriffs, — that there are no public prosecutors, res})on- 
sible for almost every case, — that prisoners get no copy of their 
indictments, — and that they have no counsel to address the 
jury in their behalf. From these evils we are free. And from 
these and such like facts, it is concluded that we ought to adhere 
to our own system in every thing, and utterly to disregard every 
part of theirs. In support of this view, the author even thinks 
It wortli'his while to enumerate the various moral imd physical 
circumstances, which are supposed to distinguish the twb coun- 
tries; jiarticularly their comparative wealth, jmpulation, waste 
or arable acres, extent of sciuroast, &c. &c. ; till at last we are 
informed (p. 7.), as^'it circumstance of much importance in this 
discussion, that * the line at v-kic/i cultivation becomes imi>racti- 
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cable with advantage in most parts of Scotland, is about six 
.* hundred feet above the level of the sea. * 

We are satisfied that the author is often mistaken, both in 
the extent to which he blames the one system, and to which 
lie praises tlie otlier. We would give, as an example of the 
former, his censure (p. 27.) of the £nglish practice of ever 
allowing witnesses to be examined in presence of each other, 
w'hich, in the ordinary case, is plainly the most effectual and 
natural mode of shortening and checking their statements. As 
examples of the latter, it is sufticient to mention the I’ust im- 
portance he attaches to the prisoner’s being furnished with a 
list of his jurors fifteen days liefore his trim,— which, unless 
when combined with a more effectual power of excluding those 
whom he- ascertains to be improper than Scotch prisoners have 
yet obtained, is almost immaterial ; and the singular instances 
he gives, as grounds (f encomium, of various things which are 
generally considered to be scandals on the law. He is so fond 
of every tiling Scotch, that he seriously sets it forth as a re- 
commendation of our penal law, tiiat of those who are acquit- 
ted, though guilty, * at least one haf escape, from technical nice- 
ties, ’ (p. 5-1.) But, admitting all his opinions upon these mat- 
ters^ to be quite sound, the inference which he draws from them 
is disposed of by two simple questions. In the frst place, the 
English system may be bad; but will this make the Scotch 
one g(M»d ? In the second place, is there any impossibility in our 
borrowing what is valuable from our neighbours, and at the 
same time keeping what we have already got that is valuable of 
our own ? 

Now, casting aside these inapplicable, and probably inaccur- 
ate, discussions; that is, casting aside above one half of the vo- 
lume before us, we must be permitted to say, that there never 
was a more signal failure than the attempts that are made to 
give precise answers to the precise objections that have been 
taken to our law. In order to make this plain, let us run over 
those objections, in the order in which they may be expected to 
arise in the natural progress of a criminal case ; and let us see 
to what the answers to them amount. 

All prosecutions of importance are instituted and conducted 
by the Lord Advocate ; whose duties have been officially stated 
in Parliament as being * boundless, ’ he having ‘ the whole 
* executive government of Scoilatul under his particular care. * * 
Now, it has been maintained to be a very dangerous and cor- 
rupting practice^ that this officer, in whose candour the public 
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has as great an interest as in the candour of Judges, should be 
systematically employed as the agent and organ of the party in 
power, in all Scotch political matters, however unconnected 
with his proper duties as Public Prosecutor. The reply to this 
consists in saying (p. 103), that the Parliamentary Statement 
referred to, was only intended to describe the duties and the re- 
itponstbiliftf of the office, but not its powers that the Lord ^d- 
vocate’s being a * Member of Parliament* (p. 106) is a salutary 
check upon him ; and that his being * under bias in political ol> 

* fences, or in cases where the fortune of his party may depend 

* upon the result (f a particular trials though a case which is 

* certainly possible^ * is one which, ‘ since the Union tf the two 

* kingdoms^ has never acixially occurt'ed. * Now, — passing by the 
utter and necessary extravagance of this last statement, and the 
absurdity of the idea of duties and responsibilities existing 
without adequate powers,— where, we beg to ask, has it ever 
been proposed to exclude this officer from a seat in Parliament? 
There is no place, in our humble apprehension, where he can 
be more appropriately seated. But is this any reason why* a 
person, — on whose total seclusion from all unnecessary sources 
of prejudice, every individual in the kingdom may have a di- 
rect personal interest, — should be allowed and required to take 
the lead in every party object ? 

It has next been complained of, that when a person is com- 
mitted for trial, at the instance of this functionary, the law af- 
fords him no* specific protection, unless he avail himself, by a 
particular proceeding, of the benefit of an act passed by the 
Scotch Parliament in 1701 diat this statute does dot apply 
to him, luiless he be actually and involuntarily in jail, which 
the prosecutor can generally prevent ; — and that, even when 
he does avail himself of the act, it enables the Prosecutor 
to detain him there untried for one hundred and forty days. 
The remedy that has been proposed for this is, that, since the 
law acknowledges that 140 days ahord the prosecutor ample 
dme for investigation and trial, every person who is committed 
should be held to be under the operation of the statute, without 
making anv formal application, and that it should not be in the 
power of the prosecutor to deprive him of this, by the easy ex- 
pedient of liberating him, with or without boil, and then keep- 
ing the charge han^ng over his head indefinitely. 

The answers to this are, 1st, That the Lord Advocate can 
imprison nobody, but must apply, like any of the otlier lieges, 
to a magistrate for a warrant, (p. 106). This is true. He does 
not imprison without a warrant ; but he gets it almost lor the 
ai^ng ; 2<%, That, if the statute were held to apply virtually to 
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every case* great trouble and expense would be occasioned) by 
the necessity of trying many prisoners at Edinburgh instead of 
at the Circuits, lest the period for trying them should expire, 
(p. IIS). This evidently depends entirely upon the length to 
which the period is extended. A very slight enlargement of it 
would make it reach most circuit cases ; and those who are of 
opinion that persons accused should be protected by some limi- 
tation or other, have never intimated any disinclination to such 
an enlargement. All that they say is, that there ought to be 
some definite restriction ; and when the author of these Re- 
marks is so much afraid of the proposed change, he ought to 
attempt to make his fears consistent with his admiration of the 
existing law, which confessedly exposes the prosecutor and the 
public to the very inconvenience that he dreads, whenever 
a prisoner chooses to avail himself of the statute. The difler- 
cncc between him and us upon this point is simply, that we are 
for giving the benefit of the statute, as a matter of right and of 
course, to ail persons committed for trial, whereas he is for 
letting the prosecutor take advantage of their accidental ig- 
norance or timidity, to put them beyond its provisions. Sd/^, 
It is asserted (p. 38), that incarceration is not necessary as 
a qualification for claiming the benefit of the statute ; and 
a case is referred to, in which it is said to have been de- 
cided, that if a prisoner has been once committed to stand 
trial, he is entitle to the full benefit of the act, even though 
he should be liberated upon bail, or by the consent of the 
prosecutor. As the trial, it is said, * was not concluded 

* within the time limited by the act, the pannel VBas assoilzied 

* simpliciter, and acquitted of the charge. * This, to be sure, 
if it were law, w’ould be a valuable discovery for the accused 
in Scotland. But the authority referred to warrants no such 
doctrine. On the contrary', the statement is so completely at 
variance with the fact, that it requires some charity (though 
not more than we possess) to believe that this has been the re- 
sult of inadvertence. On examining the record, * the person 
accused appears to have been aware that he could not obtain 
the benefit of the statute without going to jail ; for he only ap- 
plies for it by a petition to the Court, setting forth that he hu 
a right to it, * being note in custody. * It is said that he was 
afterwards liberated on bail ; and this is probably true, because, 
instead of being afterwards dismissed by the Court and * acquits 

* ted of the charge^ * as the author asserts, and as he would have 
been, if he had been discharged under the operation of the statute. 


* 8th April, 1712, Dundas. 
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-the judgment of the Court bears, that he is merely dismissed by 
the consent of the accnserf who could not proceed to trial, owing 
to the absence of witnesses, but gave his consent, under a re- 
servation of his 7’ight to institxUe fresh proceedings whenever he 
chose. This excludes the idea of his being dismissed upon the 
statute as a matter of right ; and, this being the only authoi'ily 
referred to, justifies the universal understanding that this sta- 
tute has no application to persons who arc not in actual con- 
finement. 

Any one, whatever his supposed offence may be, being thus 
imprisoned at the discretion of a political officer, vested with 
great and undefined powers, it is the next objection to our pre- 
sent system, that he is not protected from the degradation and 
risk of a trial, by any institution similar to the Grand Jury of 
England. The answer to this forms the most elaborate and 
plausible part of the work before us ; but, when examined, it 
will be found, as usual, to resolve into a mere misapprehension 
of the objection, or a mere evasion of it. 

Much detail is gone into, in order to show that a very great 
proportion of the persons who are committed in England are af- 
terwards liberated by the Grand Jury ; and, since there is such 
a total want of evidence as to make even the Grand Jury throw 
out the bills, the author assumes, apparently with some justice, 
that these persons have probably suffered imprisonment impro- 
perly. He then shows, that of those against whom true bills 
nave been found by the Grand Jury, a very great proportion 
are afterwards acquitted on their trials by the Petit Jury ; from 
which be assumes — apparently with justice also— that to this ex- 
tent, true bills are rashly found. In Scotland, however, he 
says that we are free from these evils ; because the Lord Advo- 
cate and his assistants bestow such minute and early attention 
upon each case, from its commencement, that if there be any 
substantial doubt of the evidence, the prisoner, though com- 
mitted by the magistrate, is instantly liberated, without wait- 
ing for any Grand Jury; and that, for the same reason, no per- 
son is brought to trial, except upon better authority than tlie 
hasty and superficial opinion of a numerous body of igno- 
^mnt and impatient county gentlemen. Hence, while every 
third prisoner is acquitted in England, it is only every twetUy- 
tkii'd who is acquitted in Scodana. Or, in other words, in the 
latter country, there is only one man out of twenty-three, who 
can say that he was unnecessarily imprisoned or accused ; where- 
as m the former, this may be said by one man out of every three 
.of tliose who are committed. * This remarkable difference be- 
the proportion of persons convicted to those acquitted 
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* in Scotland and England, is tliu most decisive fact which can 

* be brought forward in favour of the practical effect of the 

* Scotch system of criminal justice. ' (p. 4<8.) 

If the various documents and Tables which are referred to as 
explanatory of this view are to be assumed as complete and cor* 
rect, — they seem, so far as we can judge, — and we are willing to 
assume that they actually do, nearly warrant the author’s state- 
ments. Wc suy nearlifi because his arithmetic is somewhat compli- 
mentary to his own country. For example, he always describes 
an English subject who is committed for trial, as obliged to wait 
much longer for the Grand Jury than is ever necessary. He 
talks of his being doomed to remain in prison * many months, ’ — 

* several months, ’ and, in one passage, he asserts that it * often 
*• amounts to six months. ’ We understand this to be an utter 
mistake. I'liere are now, at the leasts two circuits and four 
sessions each year in every part of England, and frequently 
more ; at all of which the prisons are liable to be cleared. So 
that the average period is less than the very shortest to which a 
Scotch subject cun limit his confinement before trial, by any 
])ossible device. Again, while he seems to bring into \\cvi cxH'ry 
commitment and trial in England, he takes no notice of any 
Scotch ones, except those which arc under the direction of the 
I.ord Advocate and of our Supreme Criminal Court. If he 
will add to the Scotch side of the amount all the cases that oc- 
cur before the inferior jurisdictions, it will probably diminish 
the balance in our favour. And when he contrasts the accu- 
racy of the professional prosecutors in this country with the 
looseness of the Grand Juries in England, he ought to recol- 
lect, that, accoi ding to bis own account, there are above 1 3,000 
persons committed every year in the latter country, and only 
about .580 whom he notices in the other. If the English Grand 
Juries had only 589 cases before them, they would probably 
sift them very correctly ; and if the Lord Advocate were re- 
sponsible for 13,000, he would perhaps* not find acquittals so 
rare. Wc agree, however, on the whol^ that this is a contrast 
which, in ordinary cascSf is satisfactory to Scotland, and tha4 
so far as our national habits enable us to judge, the power 
which every magistrate in England has to commit for trial, on 
the application of private prosecutors, while the person so com- 
mitted is obliged to find baih-or to languish in prison for two 
months, till the Grand Jury sits, when there is a considerable 
chance of the accusation being found so untenable that he is 
dismissed on the prosecutor’s own showing, is an evil. It is 
more than probable, however, that in this we are wrong ; and 
wc arc certain that, in all political questions, the contrast is 
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liumiliating to Scotland. Bat all this b plainly inapplicable to 
the matter in dispute. 

The true answer to the learned author’s whole reasoning is, that 
he obviously assumes, throughout, that his opponents not only 
wbh for Grand Juries, but that they wish for them precisely in the 
'xay that the English have them. And the only alternative that ever 
seems to have occurred to him is, that we must either retain our 
own system exactly as it is, or adopt theirs exactly as it is. He 
never dreams of a third view, which, however, is the only one that 
has ever been suggested. This is, that what is valuable in both 
systems should be combined, to the exclusion of what is defec> 
live iq each. The whole advantage of the Scotch method, as 
he explains it, arises from the institution of responsible and 
professional public prosecutors, while the whole defects of the 
£nglish one flow, according to him, from their being without this 
officer, and, of course, subject to the malice or folly of private 
accusers. The conclusion which we would draw from this 
would he, that they ought to adopt our Lord Advocate, and 
that they ought in return to give us their Grand Jury, — an ex> 
change whi^, however offensive it might be to English pre> 
judices, would be very agreeable to Scotch sense. How docs 
our adoption of Grand Juries imply that wc are to abolish the 
office of public prosecutor ? or to prevent the person who holds 
it from exercising all the humane and judicious power of imme- 
diate' liberation which is said to be necessary for the protection 
of persons absurdly accused ? Or, how does the necessity of 
submitting every accusation to a Grand Jury, before the ac- 
cused be put upon bis trial, imply that our public prosecutor is 
not to prepare the case, but is to let the Grand Jurors dispose 
of it with the rapidity and carelessness which is said to distin- 
guish those of England, under the system of private prosecu- 
tion which prevails there ? The truth is. that instead of being 
enabled to dispense with the Grand Jury, because our public 
business is conducted by a great public officer, it is the exist- 
ence of an officer with such powers that seems to create a ne- 
cessity for our having that institution. The intervention of the 
Grand Jury is a great protection to the accused. By affording 
a tribunal to which a private prosecutor can show a prima facie 
case, it is a great protection to the public against the abuse of 
the public prosecutor declining to accuse. And, above all, it 
tends to throw the administration of justice niore into the hands 
of the people at large, and to g^e them that direct and practi'^ 
cal acqtuontance with the public law, which is acknowledged, 
in various parts even of these Remarks, to be a peculiar and 
vafiaable characteristic of the people of England. There is no- 
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thing to be said in favour of letting our lives, characters, inte^ 
rests <ind liberties depend so much on the unchecked wilt of one 
man, that has not been said a thousand times with more plausU 
bility in favour of absolute despotism. In England, the pro- 
tection of individuals from judicial oppression rests on a brood 
basis of independent people, who improve with the public, and 
widen from the Crown as it encroaches. In Scotland, it rests 
on little else than the pleasure of a single officer, named and 
removable by the party in power. 

This being the cose, we are not greatly moved by some con«> 
siderations which arc evidently’ deemed very conclusive in these 
Remarks. One of these is, that after all, we have Grand 
Juries. ‘ The Crown Cotmscl in Scotland constitute a Grand 
‘ Jury^ which sits every day in the year,' (p. 71.) Another 
is, that there is something in the soil and climate of Scot- 
land which creates a physical impossibility against our ever 
having Grand Jurors of a better sort. (P. 80.) * The narrow 

* valleys and limited straths of Scotland would furnish but a 

* scanty proportion to undertake a similar duly. In ever}' direc- 

* tion round York, there is to be found a rich plain of immense 

* extent, filled with country gentlemen of considerable fortune, 

* or rich manufacturers and shop-keepers who inhabit its nu- 

* merous towns. But the district from which alone a Grand 

* Jury could be obtained for Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Perth, 

* is not fifteen miles square. Among the Moorfoot hills, the 

* Pcntlands, or the heights of Lammermoor, near Edinburgh ; 

* — the Campsie hills, the Strathavon, or Renfrewshire moors, 

* near Glasgow; or the Ochill hills or Grampians around 

* Perth ; — we should look in vain for a numerous array of in- 

* dividuals fitted to compose a Grand Jury. ’ A third is, that 
at least this numerous array could not be obtained without im- 
posing a great burden on that unfortunate class of persons call- 
ed Scotch Country Gentlemen. (P. 81.) * Every person at all 

* acquainted with the Scotch country gentlemen^ must be aware 

* that the dreadful labour of sitting two or three hundred hours 

* every spring and autumn^ investigating criminal delinquencies, 

* would very soon thin the ranks of the Grand Jury, and that, 

* before half the cases were investigated, it would be impossible 

* to find a sufficient number to continue the inquiry. * We 
are perfectl}' aware of the instinctive distaste which our coun- 
try gentlemen have of eveiy ^rtion of what the - author calls 
(p. 79) ‘ unprofitable duty. * But we may console them by as- 
suring them, that the prospect of their being required to sit 
two or three hundred hours every spring and autumn, or about 
aix weeks in the year, at the rate of twelve hours per day, is a 
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bugbear, conjured up in order to work upon their well-known 
prejudices. The calculation proceeds upon the usual assump- 
tion, that, as soon as Grand Juries are introduced, the public 
prosecutor is to do nothing, and that they are to do every 
thing. It seems that it costs each of the junior Crown Cinincil 
two or three hundred hours to investigate cases; and thedreatl- 
ful thing is, that, — after they shall have abdicated, — the entire 
labour of this investigation must fall upon the poor over- wrought 
country gentlemen. It is surely needless to expose this. We 
expect never to see a Scotch Grand Jury Hud true bills against 
fifty prisoners in four hours, which it is insinuated (p. 79) that 
an English one has done ; but we do expect that our country 
gentlemen will be so far liberalized by the enlarged exercise of 
constitutional privileges, as not to grudge that moderate por- 
tion of their time which, under the previous preparation of the 
Crow’n Counsel, it may be necessary for them to l>estow upon 
the duties of Grand Jurors; and, if they shouhi grudge it, this 
would only be the strongest evidence of the necessity of exalting 
them, by the compulsory practice of those tluties, to a conscious- 
ness of what they owe to the law’ and to their follow^ citizens. It 
is curious to see those whose general leaning is against popular 
rights, objecting to letting our country gentlemen act as Grand 
Jurors, lest they should be too free, when at the same moment, 
and we think with far better reason, those who are friendly to 
these rights are somewhat afraid of the experiment, lest they 
should be too obsequious. The real and constitutional cure of 
both defects, is to train them to the knowledge and the exercise 
of public virtues -which unfortunately nothing in the govern- 
ment of Scotland has hitherto tended to do. 

But we proceed to another objection. The accused may at 
last be brought into Court for an act which was never announc- 
ed, or imagined, to be criminal before ; but nevertheless it is 
in the power of the Court to declare that act to be criminal, 
without a statute, — and without a precetlent, — and after no 
previous promulgation of the new law, — but merely on the triid 
of this first case. It is not only in the power of the Court to 
do this, but it is the boast of those who think our criminal in- 
stitutions perfect, that this pow’er is actually exercised. It is 
called the native vi>;onr of the Court of Justiciary ! ’I'he author 
before us defends even this ! But never was a greater anomaly 
justified by a poorer apology. The defence consists in quoting 
a passage from Blackstone (p. 117), who, after praising ‘ that 
^ admirable system of maxims and unwritten customs known 

* by the name of the Common Law of England, ' adds, ‘ How 

* are-tlicse customs or maxims to be known, and by whom is 
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* their validity determined ? The answer is, by the Judfjes of 

* the several Courts of Justice, They are the depositories 

* the laws; — the living oracles who must decide in all cases of 

* doubt, and who are bound by their oath to decide according to 

* the law of the land. It is their decisions, preserved among 

* the public records, explained in the Reports, and digested, 

‘ for general use, in the authoritative writings of the great 

* Sages of the law, which is the frst ground and chiof corner- 
‘ stone of the Law of England. ' 

Because it is here stated, that the judges arc the depositories 
of the lawSf and the living oracles who must decide, in cases of 
doubt, according to the law, and that their judgments being' thus 
founded in law form future authoritative precedents, it is inferred 
that aCourtof Justice may at any time make law where none exists, 
and that there is no difference between a judicial determination, 
which operates as a law, and a direct exercise of legislative power 1 
Nor is any distinction admitted between ancient ages, — when the 
opening up of new principles by judges was mure natural and 
necessary, — and modern times, when the proper provinces of the 
judicial and4he legislative powers are distinctly maiked, — and 
when the public is adequately guarded against new olfences, — 
by the intelligence and watchfulness of regular parliaments. 
And this is ail that is to be said for the native vigour ! There is 
another passage from a different part of Blackstone’s work, 
which perhaps has not met the author’s eye. In the seventh 
chapter of his first book, when treating * of the King’s preroga- 
tive,’ he has the following words: * Public liberty cannot subsist 

* long in any state, unless the administration of common justice 

* be in some degree separated from the legislative^ and also from 

* the executive power. Were it joined, with the legislative, the 

* life, liberty, and jiroperty <f the suljcct would be in the hands 
‘ of Arbitrary Judges, whose decisions woiUd be then regulated 

* only by their awn opinions, and not by any fundamental princi- 
^ pies of law, which, though legislators may depart from, yet judges 
‘ are bound to observe. ’ 

The prisoner being now about to be tried, — the next thing 
that startles him is, that the presiding judge selects the thny ; — 
and this has been specially complained of as a most flagrant im- 
propriety. That it really is an evil of the greatest magnitude, 
is a -proposition that is no longer to be contested. The House 
of Commons has, with the concurrence of men of all parties, 
repeatedly done what in it lay, to remove so great a stain from 
the administration of justice; and in doing so, it has acted in 
accordance with the sentiments of every person in the kingdom 
who allows his reason to operate. Yet this too is defended in 
these Remarks. We must be excused from answering a defence; 
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which is sufficiently refuted, by merely stating what it means. It 
would be equally idle to discuss the alarming, consequences 
which he says must follow from the adoption of the Bill, which 
was introduced last year into Parliament, and passed the House 
of Commons, in order to supersede the existing system. The 
whole of his criticisms proceed from the most palpable misun- 
derstanding of the machinery of the measure. 

The almost unlimited power which our cn>tl judges have of 
reviewing their own judgments, has long been found so inexpe- 
dient, chiefly from its being so injurious to the formation of right 
judicial habits, that measures are at present in agitation for 
abridging it. The author, therefore, treats it (p. 125) as an 
inconsistency in those who approve of this change, that they 
should object to the opposite system which prevails in our supreme 
Criminal Court, where every judgment is utterly and absolutely 
irreversible. But he does not seem to understand what the ob- 
jection is. It is always inexpedient that judges should be tempted 
to judge rashly, by being enabled to correct frequently; and there 
is no danger in compelling our civil judges to determine care- 
fully once for all, because they may always have full time for 
deliberation and argument; besides, that there are various 
modes in which they can consult their brethren before they de- 
cide, and in which their judgments can be corrected by sliperior 
courts if they be w'rong. But the Judges of the Court of Justi- 
ciary arc precluded by law from having any judicial consulta- 
tion with other lawj'ers ; and their sentences, frequently pro- 
nounced unavoidably in the course of a trial, are subject to no 
revision, either in that Court or in any other. The objection, 
therefore, is not simply that all their judgments are final, nor 
simply that they are not liable to appeal ; but it consists in the 
combination of these two circumstances ; and it is, that since it is 
found necessary that civil interests should be protected, and 
the laws of civil rights matured, by multiplying the opportuni- 
ties of consultation before judgment, and of revision after it, it is 
absurd that all these means should be expressly cut ofl^ whenever 
a criminal, and therefore a far more important, question arises. 

We really cannot see any thing diflicult or monstrous in giv- 
ing our Supreme Criminal Judges that opportunity which all 
other Judges have, of consulting their brethren, or in letting 
parties, under due regtdationsy submit their decisions to a su- 
preme tribunal. — Combinations of workmen to raise wages 
were very recently .found, for the first ti.me, to be criminal 
in Scotland, solely because they were held to be inexpedi- 
ent 1 yet Pvliament has since announced, that they are not 
not inexpedimit, but useful. And it was determined, net 
Idng ago, to be lawful to take a gentleman in Scotland, who 
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committed the vcr^ vacue offence called Sedition for the first 
time* and to associate nim with the vilest felohs,<^to imprison 
him in the hulksy~and to transport him to Botanv Bay for four- 
teen years, — while the British Parliament only aliowecf, ^Urin^ 
a short and troubled period, an English subject to be banished 
from the British dominions for seven years, for the second of» 
fence. Assuming these Scotch judgments to have been quite 
lawful, they have unquestionably always given great dissatisfao 
tion to a very large class of the community. Now, would it not 
have increased the confidence of the public, or, if the author 
prefers to have it stated in this way, would it not have diminish- 
ed the clamours of the discontented, if these new and deeply 
contested matters could have been argued before, and sanctioned 
by, some other judges, instead of letting the decisions rest, as 
they did, on the authority of a single court, insulated from all 
the rest of the legal world ? The answer to this consists mere- 
ly in saying, that the Judges of the Supreme Court, being the 
only persons * who are at all acquainted with its proceedings, 
* Jt om Xi'hat quarter is additional assistance to be detived ?* (p, 

life.) We understand, that when a vacancy occurs in that 
Court, there is never much difficulty in obtaining additional 
assistance, in the form of a successor to the person who has 
censed to act ; and that, such is the simplicity of our criminal 
law, that the new juch’-e a'ways docs his business extremely well, 
though it sometimes iuppuiis that he never saw a criminal case 
tried before. It cannot be supposed that those who are thus 
ripe for pronouncing sound irreversible judgments themselves, 
can be unfit for assisting their brethren to do so. 

Th is brings us to the end of the day. There are a great 
variety of other points taken up in the Remarks, on most of 
which wc think the author wrong, but in some of which we 
perfectly agree with him ; as, for example, in deprecating any 
extension of the power of Scotch Justices of the Peace fp. 89j^ 
whose power is fully as great as it ought to be, until the habitu- 
al exercise of political rights shall have taught them bow to use 
it. But we abstain from discussing these mattcis, because this 
would ouljr give effect to the device which the author has in 
view,— which is, to prevent the simple and specific complaints 
that have been made, from being seen amidst the mass of other 
matter with which he overlays them. These complaints, and 
the grounds on which they rest, when stated plainly, stand out 
too prominently to be lost by misplaced detail, or indiscriminate 
praise, upon matters with which they have no connection. 

The author seems to feel Uiat, aner all, there is at least one 
description of cases wbic^ even his strong appetite for all dungs 
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that he, cannot over. After Sstating, in a passage alrcatly 
quotec!, Uiat the true Grand Jury for Scotland is the Crown 
'Counsel, who sit every day, he elsewhere has the following 
wurdf'. (p. Pti ) ‘ There certainly is one class of cases on 

‘ which it v.ai/ seem proper^ that some other public body, he- 

* sides the Crown Counsel, should consider the evidence against 
‘ accused persons, '^^’e allude to those offences against the 

State, where the public prosecutors viay be eoticcirrd to be 

* not allair. I her bcyiUid the reach of prejutlice. * Wc agree 
with tifii, that then- certainty is such a class of cases: But we 
cannot concur in his result, which is, that all just complaint 
would be removed by adopting the improvements that have been 
suggested, and by restricting them to political trials, (p. 

Who can say what shall not be taken up as a political case? 
Kvery thing is, or may be made, political, which concerns a 
political man. Besides, it is a mistake to suppose, that it is only 
in such cases that the preceding defects are injurious. They 
i'perate in every case that can occur; not only by affecting the 
interests of parlies, but by impairing the authority and popu- 
larity of the law, and by exposing those who administer it to 
suspicions, of which it is the greatest misfortune that no per- 
sona! purity can be expected to prevent them. 


Art IX. The Slavety c)f the liritish Jlrsf JntlUi CoUmirs <Jt - 
linealed, as it exists both in Lttxz and Traciic^ anil couijHtri d 
"scith the Slavery ofotha' Countries, Aneimi amt Modern. By 
James Stephen, Ksq. Vol. I., being a DeJineation of the 
State in point of Law. Loudon, Butlerwortb, i 824. 

the numerous excellent works in which this important 
subject has lately been discussed, that of Mr Stephen is 
the most comprehensive, and, in many respects, the most valu- 
able. We are not aware that any opponent has appeared, suf- 
ffcicntly intrepid to deny his statements, or to dispute their re- 
sults. The decent and cautious advocates of slavery carefully 
avoid all allusion to a publication which they feel to be unan- 
swerable; and the boldest content themselves with misrepre- 
senting and reviling what they cannot even pretend to confute, 
la truth, it is not too much to assert that, on the part of the 
iJave-drivers and their supporters, this coistroversy has, for the 
most pait, been conducted with a disingenuousness and a bit- 
lenteos to which llteraiy history furnishes no parallel. Most of 
I'teilionourable and intelligent men whose names give rcspcct- 
to the Colonial party, have, ixi prudence or in disgust. 
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stood aloof from the contest. In their absence, the warfare has 
been carried on by a race of scribblers, who, like the mercenary 
Mohawks, so often our auxiliaries in Transatlantic campaigns, 
unite tlie indifference of the hireling to the ferocity of the can- 
nibal ; who take aim from an ambush, and who desire victory 
oi]l3' that they may have tlie pleasure of scalping and torturing 
the vanquished. 

The friends of humanity and freedom have often boasted, 
with honest pride, that the wise and good of hostile sects and 
factions seemed, when slavery or the slave-trade were in ques- 
tion, to forget their mutual antipathies : — that the introduction 
of this subject was to such men what the proclamation of a 
Crusade was to the warriors of the dark ages — a signal to sus- 
pend all their petty disputes, and to array themselves under the 
same holy banner, against the same accursed enemy’. In thU 
respect the slave-drivers are now even with us. They, too, may 
bojist that, if our cause has received support from honest men 
of all religious and political parties, theirs has tended, in as 
great a degree, to <.<aiil>ine and conciliate every fonu of vio- 
lence and illibenditv. Tories and Iladicals, prebendaries and 
/ie!d-pri aebers, are to be- found in their ranks. 'J'iio only re- 
quisites for one who aspires to enlist, are a front of brass and a 
longue of venom. 

‘ Omniacnumque Detitn rnonstra, et latrator Anubis, 

Contra Xeptunum ct Venerero, coiitraque Minervam 
Tela tenent. ’ 

But it is neither on facts nor on arguments that slavery’ seems 
now to depeiul for protection. It neither doubles, nor stands 
at bay. It has neither the ingenuity of the bare, nor the in- 
trepidity of the lion. It defends itself, like a hunted polecat, 
-by the loathsomeness with which it taints the atmosphere a- 
rouiid it; and hopes to escape, by disgusting those whom it can 
neither weary nor subdue. We could say much on this subject. 
But t!»e sum is, that ‘ the worm will do his kind ' — and we have 
a more important task to perform. It is our intention to ana- 
lyze, very concisely, the valuable work of Mr Stephen, * and 
afterwards to offer to our readers some remarks which the per- 
usal of it has suggested. 

Air Stephen begins, by inquiring into the origin and authority 

* Mr Stephen’s work cannot, of course, en»brace any changes 
which may have taken place in West Indian Legisliitimi during tlie 
last eiglitccn nionih.-i or two years. Some partial modiheutions of 
‘the fu.riiier code may have taken place during that time in three or 
four of the culoaies, but these do not affect tW. general results, 
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of the Colonial Slave-laws. It has been commonly supposed 
m England, that there exists some known local law in the Co- 
lonies, distinct from the law of England, by which the bondage 
of the Negro has been introduced and defined. There is, how- 
ever, no such law. The Colonists could, at no time, venture to 
present an act for such a purpose to an English Sovereign. 
The Spanish conquerors and the roving pirates of the Antilles 
had established that state : and the English settlers considered 
themselves as succeeding to the rights of the original despoilers 
of America. Those rights, as they at that time existed, may 
be summed up in one short and terrible maxim, — that the slave 
is the absolute 'property of the master. It is desirable that this 
should be known ; because, although a few restraining statutes 
have of late years been passed, this odious principle is still the 
basis of all West Indian legislation. It is pre* supposed in all 
meliorating acts. It is the rule, and the restraints are excep- 
tions. In the benefits which every other English subject de- 
rives from the common law, the Negro has no share. His mas- 
ter may lawfully treat him as he pleases, except in points regu- 
lated by express enactment. 

Mr Stephen proceeds to analyze the legal nature of the rela- 
tion between the master and the slave. Throughout the ^Vest 
Indies, slavery is a constrained service, — a service without wa- 
ges. In some of the colonies, indeed, there are acts which re- 
gulate the time of labour, and the amount of the subsistence 
which shall be given in return. But, from causes to which we 
shall hereafter advert, these acts are nugatory. In other 
islands, even these ostensible reforms have not taken place: 
and the owner may legally give his slaves os much to do, and 
as little to eat, as be thinks fit. 

In all the islands, the master may legally imprison his slave. 
In all the islands he may legally fiog him ; and in some of the 
islands he may legally flog him at his discretion. The best of 
the meliorating acts promise little, and perform less. By some 
of them it is enacted, that the slave shall not be flogged, till re- 
covered from the effects of his last flogging-— by others, that he 
shall not receive more than a certain number of lashes in one 
day. These laws, useless as they are, have a meaning. But 
there are others which add insult to cruelty. In some of the 
Colonial Codes, there are facetious provisions that the slave 
shall not receive more than a certain number of lashes at one 
time, or for one faulti What is the legal definition of a time ? 
Or who are die legal judges of a fault ? If the master should 
el|use to say that it is a fault in his slave to have woolly hair, 
iwhom does the law authorize to contradict him ? 
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It is just to say, that the murder of a slave is now a ctmiuU. 
crime. But the West Indian rules of evidence, to which we 
shall hereafter call the attention of our readers, render the 
execution of the laws on this subject almost impossible. Tlic 
most atrocious kinds of mutilation, — even those w'hich in Eng- 
land are punishctl with death, — when committed upon the 
person of a slave, subject the offender only to a fine, or to a 
short imprisonment. In Dominica, for instance, ‘ to maim, de- 
face, mutilate, or cruelly torture’ a slave, is a crime which is 
to be expiated by a fine not exceeding one hundred j)ounds 
currency, or by imprisonment not exceeding the term of three 
months. By the law of Jamaica, a master who perpetrates any 
outrage short of murder on the person of his slave, is subject 
to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds currency, or to im- 
prisonment not exceeding the term of 12 months. In very 
atrocious cases, the court may direct the enfrancliisement of 
the slave. But this, though a benefit, as far as it goes, to the 
Negr<j, is a very slight aggravation of the punishment of the 
master. At most, it is only an addition of a few pounds to the 
fine. And as the possession of a slave who has been maimed 
in such a manner as to render him helpless, is rather burden- 
some than profitable, it would, in many cases, be really an ad- 
vantage to tlte criminal. 

If these terrible prerogatives were confined to the master 
alone, the. condition of the slave would be sufficiently wrelche<l. 
Yet it would not be without alleviations. The proprietor might 
sometimes be restrained by a sense of his pecuniary interest, if 
not by higher considerations, from tliose extreme outrages, 
again.st which the law aftbrds so scanty a protection. At all 
evont.s, during his absence, his N^roes would enjoy an inter- 
val of security. Unhappily, the Colonial Codes permit all the 
representatives and agents of the master, black and white, bond 
and free, to exercise most of his despotic powers. 

We have seen that the slave has no legal property in his own 
body. It is almost unnecessary to say, tliat he has no property 
in any thing else, — that all his acquisitions belong, like liim- 
sclf, to his master. He is, in fact, a chattel. We should ra- 
ther say, that to serve the purpose of rapacity and tyranny, he 
is alternately considered us real and as personal property. Ilo 
may be sold or bequeaUied at the pleasure of his master. He 
may be put up to auction by process of law, for the benefit of 
the creditors or legatees of his master. In either of these w'ays 
he may be, in a moment, torn for ever from his home his asso- 
ciates, his own children. He is, in addition to this, legally a 
subject of mortgages, demises, leases, settlements in tail, in re- 
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mainder, and in Tevei’sion-. 'J'he practice of raising money on 
this species of property, is favoured by the laws ol’ all the Co- 
lonies, and has bceji etjiially faUil to the owner and to the slave. 
It is fatal to the owner, because it enables him to risk capital 
not his own, in the precjirious lottery of the West Indian sugar 
trade. It is fatsd to the slave, because, in the fii’st place, wlule 
it leaves to the master all his power to oppress, it deprives him 
of his powder to manumit ; and secondly, because it leads the 
master to keep possession of his Negroes, and to compel them 
to labour, when he has no prospect of holding them long, anil 
is therefore naturally inclined to make as much by them, and 
to spend as little upon them as possible, — a fact amply proved 
by the miserable stale in which the gang is generally found, 
when transferred from the ruined planter to tlie half ruined 
mortgagee. 

Such is the legal condition of the Negro, considered with re- 
ference to his master. We shall procecil to examine into tlie 
nature of the relation in which he stands tpwarils free persons 
in general. 

tie is not competent to be a party to any civil action, either 
as plaintiff or detendant j nor can he be received ns informant 
or prosecutor against any person of free condition. He is pro- 
tected only as a horse is jvi-otected in this country. His owner 
may bring an action against any person who may have occa- 
sioned tlie loss of his services. Ilntitis plain that llie slave may 
sustain many civil injuries, to wliich tiiis circuitous mode of 
obtaining redress is not applicable ; and even when it is a]-])!!- 
cable, the damages are awartled, not to tlie injurcil parlv, Lm to 
his master. 'I'he protection which indictmeiits and crin-.'n.il 
informations afford, is also of vow narrow extent. Many trinu-s 
which, when conmiiltcd against a white man, are consido i d as 
most atrocious, may be committed by any white man agahist a 
slave w'ith jjerffet in)})iinity. To r(*b a slave, for instance, is, 
in most of the islands, not even a misdemeanour. In this ease, 
tl»e grand principle of Colonial law is stispended. The pro- 
perty of a slave, it seems, is considered as belonging to his 
owner for the purpose of oppression, but not for the purpoKe 
of protection. B 3 ' the meliorating laws of some of the C oloiiiis, 
the crimti.ol* highway robbery upon a Negro, is ])uni.'.lu’<l l.y 
fines, which, as far as wc are infbmied, in no case exceed thirty 
pounds currency. 

Bui this is not all. The natural right of self-defence is .de- 
itled b* 1^^ slave. By the laws of almost jill tlie islands, a 
who sfmild defeiid himself from murderer torture, to the 
pijnry of a \\ hile person, though such White person shouki 
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possess no authority whatever over hitii) might be punishetl 
with death. 

We now come to the laws respecting the evidence of sl ives, — 
laws which the Colonists stoutly defend, — ainl witli reason; ibr, 
while these ren>ain unaltered, the meliorating acts, fevhle at 
best, must always be utterly inefficient. U'hc testimony oi" tliesc 
unfortunate beings is not admissible in any cause, civil or cri- 
minal, against a White person. . To this general rule there 
are, in a very few of the smaller Coloiiies, some oartial excep- 
tions. It is needless to say, that every crime may be easily 
perpetrated in a community of which only one nuanlwr in tea 
is a competent witness. Uhe Government have prosseil this 
point on the consideration of the Colonial A.s-,ejul>ties. in Ja- 
maica, the proposed amendments were recently negatived by a 
majority of 31> to 1. In IJarbsulocs they have niet with a simi- 
lar reception. The only excuse we ever heard made for so tlis- 
graccful a law, is this, that the Negroes are ignorant of tl»u na- 
ture aiul obligations of an oath, and, in fact, are scarcely resjjon- 
sible beings. But from this excuse the legislators of Jamaica 
have excluded themselves, by enacting, that a slave who com- 
mits perjury, in a criminal cause, against another slave, shati 
suffer tlie same punishment as the prisoner, if convicted, would 
have sufleretl. If a slave be ignorant of the nature of an oaili, 
why is he admitted as a witness against any human being ? 
Why is he punished, in some cases, with death, for an ofi’ence 
which subjects bis more enlightened, and, therefore, more 
guilty muster, only to transportation? If, on the olltcr hand, 
he ))ossesses the moral and intellectual qualiffcations which are 
re<juired in a witness, why is he not suffered to ai)poar against 
an ICuropeaJi ? 

But we must p’oceed. The slave, thus excluded from tlie 
protection of the law, is subject to all its restraints. lie under- 
goes the miseries of a beast of burden, without enjoying its 
immunities. lie is bound, notwithstanding that alleged infe- 
riority of his iiiuler.'.tandiiig, which is admitted as a reason fqr 
curlailiiig his riglits, but not for lighieniug his responsibility, 
by the whole of the criminal code wliicli is in force against free 
persons. And, in addition to tliis, he is subjected tt> another 
iuosl unjust and cruel code, made for his class alone. If he 
flies from the colony, he is put to death. If he goes bt yontl 
the limits of the plantation to which he is attached, without n 
written permission, he is liable to be severely punished. Ac- 
tions in themselves perfectly innocent, — ^buying or selling cer- 
tain goods in a market, —raising certain descriptions of pro- 
.ducej— possessing certain species of live stock,— are crimes for 
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which the Negro ds punished, unless he can produce a written 
authority from his ow'ner. In some of the Islands, not even 
the command of his owner is admitted as an excuse. To beat 
a drum, to blow a horn, to dance, to play at quoits, to throw 
squibs, to make fireworks, are all offences when committed by 
a slave, and subject him to the cruel chastisement of the whip. 
When things merely indiii&rent are visited with such severe 
penalties, it may easily be imaginetl that real delinquencies are 
not yery raercifullj' dealt with. In fact, many actions for which a 
White man is only imprisoned, or otherwise slightly punished, if 
punished at all, are capital crimes when committed by a slave. 
Such are stealing, or attempting to steal, to the value of 12d. 
currency, killing any animal of the value of 6s., uttering inu- 
iinous words, and a long list of equally heinous crimes. W’'e 
have already mentioned Che infamous law which exists in Ja- 
maica on the subject of peijuiy. Another of a most kingly 
character in force in the same Island. To compass or ima- 
gine the death of any of the W hite inhabitants, (God bless their 
Majesties I ) is an enormity for which a slave is punished with 
death. It is contrary to the duty of their allegiance ! 

Such is the penal code to which the slaves are subject. Tlic 
ipanner in which they are tried is, if possible, still more dis- 
graceful. On charges which do not affect their lives," a single 
justice is, for the most part, competent to decide. In capital 
cases, several justices must attend, and, in most of the Colonics, 
a Jury is summoned, if that name can be applied where there is 
neither parity of condition nor right of challenge. No indict- 
ment is preferred. No previous invtstigatu'n takes place before 
a Grand Jury. In most of the Islands no record is drawn up. 
In some, it is enacted, the execution shall immediately fol- 
low the sentence. The prisoner is no’w suilicicntly lucky to be 
hanged. But formerly it was not unusual to inflict what the 
Colonial codes style ' exemplary punishment. * When it was 
thought expedient to exercise this right, the offender was roast- 
ed alive, hung up in irons to perish by thirst, or shut up in a 
cage and starved to death ! These punishments were common- 
ly reserved for wretches who baa committed the diabolical 
crime of insurrection against the just and paternal government, 
of which we have feebly attempted to delineate the excellence. 

Tbe Irondage, of which we have given this description, is 
hereditary. It is entailed on the posterity of the slave to the 
rsniiqtest gener^ions. The law does not compel his master to 
enfranchise him, on receiving a fair price. On tbe contrary, it 
interfei'es to prevent the master, even when so inclined, from 
giving him his liberty. In some of tbe islands a direct tax 
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imposed on manumission ; and in all, the encouragement which 
is given to the practice of raising money on Negroes by mort* 
gage, tends to obstruct their liberation. 

Slavery in the West Indies is confined to Negroes and peo- 
ple of colour. This circumstance is peculiar to the slavery of 
the New World ; and its effects are most calamitous. The ex- 
ternal peculiarities of the African race are thus associated in the 
minds of the Colonists with every thing degrading, and arc 
considered as the disgusting livery of the mostabiect servitude. 
Hence it is, that the free Negroes and Mulattoes lie under so many 
legal disabilities, and experience such contemptuous treatment, 
that their condition can be esteemed desirable only when com- 
pared with the bondage to which it has succeeefed. Of the 
rules to which this class is subjected, we shall notice only one 
of the most odious. We speak of the presumption against li- 
berty, which is a recognised principle of colonial law. The 
West Indian maxim is, that every Negro and MuiMto is to be 
considered as a slave, till, by documentary evidence, he can be 
proved to be otherwise. It may be notorious, that he has been 
free since he first resided in the colony, — that he has lived twenty 
years in England, — that he is a citizen of Hayti or Columbia. 
All this is immaterial. If he cannot produce a deed of manu- 
mission, ho is liable to be put up to sale by public auction ! On 
this subject remarks w'ould be superfluous. Thank God, we 
arc writing for a free people. 

Wc have now accompanied Mr Stephen through most of the 
leading topics of his work. We have occasionally departed 
from his arrangement, which indeed is not always the most con- 
venient. This., however, is to be attributed, not to the author, 
but to the circumstances under tvhich the work was composed. 
If there be any thing else to which we should be inclined to ob- 
ject, it is to the lengthened parallels which Mr Stephen draws 
between the Slave laws of die West Indies and those which 
have existed in other countries. He is not, we think, too severe 
upon our Colonists. But we suspect that he is a little too in- 
dulgent to the Greeks and Romans. These passages are, at 
the same time, in a high degree curious and ingenious, though 
perhaps too long and too frequent. Such blemishes, however, 
if they can be called such, detract but in a very slight de- 
gree from the value of a book eminently distinguished by the 
copiousness and novelty of the information which it affords, by 
the force of its reasoning, and by the energy and animation of 
its style. 

We have not alluded to that part of the work, in which the 
lamentable state uf the law, on the subject of religious instruo 
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tian, is describe:! ; because the evil has been universally acknow- 
ledged) and something intended for a remedy has at last been 
provided. The imagined specific* as our readers are aware, is 
an Ecclesiastical Establishment. This measure, we doubt not, 
is well intended. But we feel convinced that, unless combined 
with other leforms, it will prove almost wholly useless. The 
immorality and irreligion of the slaves are the necessary con- 
sequences of their political and personal degradation. . They are 
not considered by the law as human beings. And they have 
therefore, in some measure, ceased to be human beings. Tiiey 
must become men before they can become Christians. A great 
effect may, under fortunate circumstances, have been wrought 
on particular individuals : But those*who believe that any exten- 
sive effect can be produced by religious instruction on this 
miserable race, may believe in the famous conversion wrought 
by St Antony on the fish. Can a preacher prevail on his 
hearers strictly to fulfil their conjugal duties in a country where 
no protection is given to their conjugal rights, — in a country 
where the husband and wife may, at the pleasure of the mas- 
ter, or by process of law, be in an instant, separated fur ever ? 
Can he persuade them to rest on the Sunday, in Colonies where 
the law appoints that time for the markets ? Is there any les- 
son which a Christian minister is more solemnly bound to teach, 
—-is there any lesson w'hich it is, in a religious point of view, 
more important for a convert to learn, than that it is a duly t<i 
refuse obedience to the unlawful commands of superiors ? Are 
the new pastors of the slaves to inculcate »his principle or noi ? 
In other words, are the slaves to remain iininstructed in thu 
fundamental laws of Christian morality, or arc their teachers to 
be hanged ? This is the alternative. We all remember that 
it was made a charge against Mr Smith, that he had reuil an 
Inflammatory chapter of the Bible to his congregation, — excel- 
lent encouragement for their future teachers to * declare unto 
them,’ according to the expression of an old divine, far too tne- 
ttu^distical to be consklered as an authority in the West Indies, 
* the whole counsel of God. ’ 

The great body of the Colonists have resolutely opposed re- 
ligious instruction ; and they are in (he right. Tliey know, 
though their misinformed friends in England do not know, that 
Christianity and slavery cannot long exist together. W'e ha ve 
already given it as our opinion, that the great body of the Ne- 
groes can never, while their political state remains the same, be 
expected to become Chri.-tians. But, if that were possible, we 
are sure that tlieir political state would very speedily be changotl. 
every step which the Negro makes in the knowledge and dis* 
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crimination of rij^lit and wronji, he will learn to reprobate more 
and more the system under which he lives* He will not indeed 
be so prone to enga/^e in rash and foolish tumults; but he will ho 
as willing as he now is to struggle for liberty, and far more capa- 
ble of struggling with elFoct. The forms in which Christianity 
has been at different times disguised, have been often itostile to 
liberty. But wherever the spirit has surmounted the forms, — 
in France, during the wars of the Huguenots, — in Holland, 
during the icign of Philip II., — in Scotland, at th(. time of the 
Kefonnatior!, — in England, through the whole contest against 
the Stuarts, from their accession to their expulsion, — in New- 
England, through its whole history, — in every place, — in every 
age, — it has inspired a hatred of oppression, atid a love of free- 
dom ! It would be thus in the West- Indies. The attempts! 
which have been made to press a few detached texts into the 
ranvc of tyranny, have never produced any extensive effect, 
Thr";e who cannot refute them by reasoning anti comparison, 
will be hurried forward by the sense of intolerable wrongs, and 
the madness of wounded affection. Ail this the Colonists have 
tlis-coverctl ; and we feel assured that they will never suffer reli- 
gious instruction to be unreservedly given to the slaves. In that 
case, the Establishment will degenerate into a job. This is no 
chimerical apprehctidon. There have been clergymen in the 
West-Iiulies (or many year.s past; and what have they done for 
the N''gr<te.- ? In what have ihej' conduced, either to their teni- 
])oi-al t)r to their spiritual welfare? Doubtless there have been 
icspectable men among them. But is it not notorious, that tlie 
benefice' of the colonies have been repeatedly given to the out- 
casts o( Eiigl''h society, — me»i whom the inlinhitants would not 
venture to employ as book-keepers, yet wliom they desired to 
retain as boon companions? Any person who will look over 
the Pill liamentaiy papers which contain the answers returned 
by the colonial clergy to certain queries sent out a lew years ago 
by Lord B.ithurst, will see some curious instances of the igno- 
rsincc, the idleness, and the levity of that body. Why should 
the new Estsiblishment be less corrupt than the old ? The dan- 
gers to which it is exposed are the same; we do not see that its 
securities arc much greater. It has Bishops, no doubt ; and 
when we obs-erve that Bishops are more active than their infe- 
riors on tiiis side of the Atlantic, we idiall begin to hope that 
they may be useful on the other. 

These reforms have begun at the wrong end. ‘ God, ’ says 
old Hooker, no enemy to Episcopal Estti^lishments, * first as- 
* signed Adam maintenance for life, and then appointed him a 
( {aw to observe. * Our rulers would have done well to imitata 
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tlie example,-— to give some security to the hearth and to the 
back of the -slave, before they sent him Bishops, Archdeacons, 
and Chancellors and Chapters. 

The work of Mr Stephen has, we think, disposed for ever 
of some of the principal arguments which are urged by the Co- 
lonists. If those who conscientiously support slavery be open 
to conviction, if its dishonest advocates be susceptible of shame, 
they can surely never again resort to that mode of defence, 
which they have so often employed when bard pressed by some 
particular case of oppression. On such occasions their cry has 
been, * These are individual instances. You must not deduce 

* general conclusions from them. What would you say, if we 
‘ were to form our estimate of English society from the Police 

* Reports, or the Newgate Calendar ? Look at the rules, and 

* not at the exceptions. * Here, then, we have those boasted 
rules. And what are they? We find that the actions which 
other societies punish as crimes, are in the West-Indies sanc- 
tioned by law; — that practices, of which England affords no 
example but in the records of the jail and the gibbet, arc there 
suifered to exist unpunished j — that atrocities may there be per- 
petrated in the drawing-room or in the market-place, on the 
persons of untried and unconvicted individuals, which here 
would scarcely find an asylum in the vaulta of the Blood- Bowl 
House. 

Is it any answer to this charge, now most fully established, to 
say that we too have our crimes? Unquestionably, under all 
systems, however wise, under all circumstances, however fortu- 
nate, the passions of men will incite them to evil. The most 
vigilant police, the most rigid tribunals, the severest penalties, 
are but imperfect restraints upon avarice and revenge. What 
then must be the case when these restraints are withdrawn ? In 
England there is a legal remedy for every injury. If the first 
prince of the blood, were to treat tbe poorest pauper in St 
Giles’s, as the best code in the West Indies authorizes a master 
to treat his slave, it would be better for him that he had never 
been born. Yet even here we find, that wherever power is 
given, it is occasionally abused; that magistrates, not having the 
fear of the Court of King’s Bench before their eyes, will some- 
times be guilty of injustice and tyranny^, that even parents will 
sometimes starve, torture, murder the helpless beings to whom' 
they have given life. And is it not evident, that where there 
are fewer checks, there will be more cruelty ? 

But we ^re told, the manners of a people, the state of public 
opinion, are of more real consequence than any written code. 
Mimy thiogj^ it is confessed, in toe Colonial laws, are cruel and 
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unjust in theory ; but we are assured thot the feeling of 
the Colonists renders the practical operation of the system 
lenient and liberal. We answer, that public feeling, though 
an excellent auxiliary to laws, always has been, and alwaj'S 
must be, a miserable and inefBcient substitute for them. The 
rules of evidence on which public opinion proOeeds arc de- 
fective, and its decisions are capricious. Its condemnation 
frequently spares the guilty, and rails on the innocent. It is 
terrible to sensitive and generous minds ; but it is disregarded 
by those whose hardened depravity most requires restraint. 
Hence its decrees, however salutary, unless supported by the 
clearer definitions and stronger sanctions of legislation, wilt be 
daily and hourly infringed ; and with principles which rest only 
on public opinion, frequent infraction amounts to a repeal. No- 
thing that is very common can be very disgraceful. Thus pub- 
lic opinion, when not strengthened by positive enactment, is first 
defied, and then vitiated. At best it is a feeble check to wicked- 
ness, and at last it becomes its most powerful auxiliary. 

As a remedy for the evils of a system of slavery, public opi- 
nion must be utterly inefficacious ; and that for this simple rea- 
son, that the opinion of the slaves themselves goes for nothing. 
The desire which we feel to obtain the approbation, and to avoid 
the censure of our neighbours, is no innate or universal senti- 
ment. It always springs, directly or indirectly, from consider- 
ation of the power which otiiers pgsscss to serve or to injure ns. 
The good will of the lower orders, is courted only in countries 
where they possess political privileges, and whore there is 
much they can give, and much that they can take away. Their 
opinion is important or unimportant, in proportion as their le- 
gal rights are great or small. It can, therefore, never be a 
substitute for legal rights. Does a Smithfield drover care for 
the love or hatred of his oxen ? and yet bis oxen, since the pass- 
ing of Mr Martin’s meliorating act, are scarcely in a more un- 
protected condition than the slaves in our islands. 

The opinion then, which is to jguard the slaves from the op- 
pressions of the privileged order, is the opinion of the privileged 
order itself. A vast authority is intrusted to the master — the 
law imposes scarcely any restraints upon him — and we are re- 
quired to believe, that the place of all other checks will be full^ 
supplied by the general sense of those who participate in bis 
power and his temptations. This may be reason at Kingston ; 
but will it pass at Westminster ? We are not inveighing against 
the white inhabibants of the West Indies. We do not say that 
they are naturally more cruel or more sensual than ourselves. 
But we say that they are men ; and they desire to be consider- 
ed as angels !— we say as angels, for to no human being, hoW'« 
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ever generous and beneficent, to no philanthropist, to no fathers 
of the church, could powers like theirs be safely intrusted. Such 
authority a parent ought not to have over his children. They ask 
very conmiacently, “Are we men of a different species from your- 
selves? We come among you ; — ^we mingle with you in utl your 
kinds' of business and pleasure; — we buy and sell wiih you on 
Change in the morning ; — we dance with your daughters in the 
evening. Are not our manners civil ? Are not our dinners good ? 
Are we not kind friends, fair dealers, generous benefactors ? 
Are not our names in the subscription lists of ail your chari- 
ties ? And can you believe that we are such monsters as the 
saints represent us to be ? Can you imagine that, by merely cross- 
ing the Atlantic, we acquire anew nature?’* We reply, You arc 
not men of a different species from ourselves ; and, therefore, 
we will not give you powerswith which we would noldnre to tnif-t 
ourselves. We know that your passions are like ours. We know 
thatyonr restraints aro fewer ; and, therefore, we know tljat your 
crimes must be greater. Are despotic sovereigns men of harder 
hearts by nature than their subjects ? Are they born with a here- 
ditary thirst for blood — with a natural incapacity for friendship ? 
iiurely not. Yet wliat is their general character ? False — 
ciuet — licentious — ungrateful. Many of them have performed 
single acts of splendid generosity and heroism ; a few may be 
named whoso general administration has been salutary; but 
scarcely one has passed through life without committing at 
least some one atrocious act, from the guilt and infamy of 
which restricting laws would have saved him and his victims. 
If Henry VIII. had been a private man, he might have torn 
liis wife’s rufif^ and kicked her lap-dog. He was a King, aiul 
he cut off her bead— not that his passions were more brutal 
than those of many other men, but that they were less restrain- 
ed. How many of the West Indian overseers can boast of the 
piety and magnanimity of Theodosius ? Yet, in a single mo- 
ment of anger, that amiable prince destroyed more inno(‘Cut 
people than all the ruflians in Europe stab in fifty years. Thus 
it is with a master in the Colonies. We will suppose him to 
be a good-natured man, but subject, like other men, to occa- 
.«.ion/il fits of passion. He gives an order. It is slowly or ne- 
gligently executed. In England he would grumble, perhaps 
swear a little. In the West Indies, the law empowers him to 
inflict a severe flogging on the loiterer. Are we ver^' unclia- 
ritabie in supposing that he will sometimes exercise his privi- 
lege ? 

|t by no means follows that a person who is humane in Eng- 
land will be hiunane to bis Negroes in the West Indies. No- 
thing is so capricious and inconsistent as the compassion of 
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men. The Romans were people of. the seme flesh and blood 
with ourselves — they loved their friends — they cried at trage- 
dies — they pave money to begftars; — yet we know their fond- 
ness for gl 9 dintorial shows. When, by order of Pompey, some 
elephants were tortured in the amphitheatre, the audience was 
so shockeil at the yells and contortions by which the poor crea- 
tures expressed their agony, that they burst forth into execra- 
tions against their favourite general. The same people, in the 
same pla<;c, had probably often given the fatal twirl of the 
tluimb which condemned some gallant barbarian to receive the 
swortl. In our own time, many a man shoots partridges in 
such numbers that he is compelled to bury them, who would 
chastise his son for amusing himself with the equally interesting, 
and not more cruel diversion, of catching flies and tearing them 
to pieces. The drover goads oxen — the fishmonger criaips 
cod — the dragoon sabres a Frenchman — ^the Spaniel Inquisi- 
tion burns a .few — the Irish gentleman torments a Catholic. 
These persons are not necessarily destitute of feeling. Each of 
tlicin would shrink from any cruel employment, except that to 
whicli his situation has familiarized him. 

'I'here is only one way in which the West Indians will ever 
convince the people of ICngland that their practice is merciful, 
and that is, by making their law's merciful. We cannot mi- 
tlerstiiml why men should so tenaciously fight for })owers 
which they do not mean to exercise. If the oppressive j)rivi- 
Icgos of the master be nominal and not real, let him cede 
them, and silence calumny at once and for ever. Let him 
< ede tlicui for his own honour. Let him cede them in com- 
pliance with the desire, the vain and superfluous desire, we 
will .suppose, of the people of England. Is the repeal of laws 
whicli have become obsolete, — is the prohibition of crimes which 
are nc ver committed, too great a return for a bounty of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds, for a protecting duty most injuri- 
ous to the inaiiufacUirers of England and the 'cultivators of 
lliiuio>tan, for an army which mone protects from inevitable 
ruin llu: lives and pusse.ssions of the Colonists? 

1 he fact notoriously is, that AVest Indian manners give pro- 
tection even to those extreme enormities against which the 
West Iiulian laws provide. We have already adverted to one 
of the most ordinary sophisms of our opponents. * Whv, * 
they exclaim, * is our whole body to be censured for the tle- 
‘ pravity of a few ? Every society has its miscreants. If we 
‘ had our Hodge, you had your Thurtell. If we had our 
* you had your Wall. No candid reasoner will 

‘ ground general charges on individual cases. ’ The refuta- 

7. 
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tion is simple. When a community does nothing to prevent 
gtiilt, it ought to bear tha blame of it. Wickedness, tihen pu- 
nished, is aisgraceful only to the of^nder. Unpunished, it is 
disgraceful to the whole society. Our charge against the Co- 
lonists is not that crimes are perpetrated among them, but that 
they are tolerated. We will ^ve a single instance. Since the 
West Indians are fond of referring to our Newgate Calendar, 
w'e will place, side by side, a leaf from that melancholy Regis- 
ter, and another from the West Indian Annals. 

Mr Wall was Governor at Goree. In that situation he 
flowed a man to death, on pretence of mutiny. On his return 
tolEiigland, he was indicted for murder. He escaped to the 
Continent. For twenty years he remained in exile. For twen- 
ty years the English people retained the impression of his crime 
uneffaced within their nearts. He shifted his residence — he 
disguised his person — he changed his name, — still their eyes 
were upon himj for evil, and not for good. At length, con- 
ceiving that all danger was at an end, he returned. He was 
tried, convicted, and hanged, amidst the huzzas of an innu- 
merable multitude. * 

Edward Huggins of Nevis, about fifteen years ago, flogged 
upwards of twenty slaves in the public marketplace, with 
such severity as to produce the death of one, and to ruin 
the constitutions of many. He had grossly violated the law 
of the Colony, which prescribes a limit to such inflictions. 
He had violated it in open day, and in the presence of a 
magistrate. He was indicted by the law officer of the crown. 
His advocate acknowledged the facts, but argued that the 
act on which he was tried, was passed only to silence the 
zealots in England, and was never intended to be enforced. 
Huggins was aetjuitted ! But that was a trifle. Some members 
of the House of Assembly lost their seats at the next election, 
for taking part against him. A printer of a neighbouring island 
was convicted of a libel, merely for publishing an official report 
of the evidence, transmitted to him by authority. In a wortf,' 
he was consider^ as a martyr to the common cause, and grew 
in influence and popularity ; while a most respectable planter, 
ml enlightened and accomplished gentleman, Mr Tobin, who, 
nobly despising the prejudices of his class, h^ called the atten- 
tion of the government to these diabolical outrages, was nie- 

* We should be far, indeed, from applauding those shouts, if they 
wer'&ffie exultation of cruelty ; -but they arose from the apprehension 
thi^ favour was about to save the crioainal ; and the feeling 
was for the triumph of justice. 
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naced with prosecutions, assailed with slanders, and preserved 
oulv by blindness from challenges. 

Let tlicse cases be compared. We do not sey that Wall 
was not as bad a man as Huggins ; but we do soy that the 
Knglish people have nothing to do with the crime of Wall, 
ana that the public character of the pet^le of Nevis suffers se- 
riously by the crime of Huggins. They have adopted the 
guilt, and they must share in uie infamy. We know that the 
advocates of slavery affect to deride this and similar narratives 
as old and threadbare. They sneer at them in conversation, 
and cough them down in tlie House of Commons. But it is 
in vain. They are written on tlie hearts of the people ; and 
they will be remembered when all the smooth nothings of all 
the official defenders of such transactions are forgotten. 

The truth is simply this. Bad laws and bod customs, reci- 
procally producing and produced by each other, have given to 
the Whites in all tne slave islands — Dutch, Spanish, French and 
Knglish — a peculiar character, in which almost all the traits, 
which, in this quarter of tlie world, distinguish tlie dillereiit na- 
tions, are lost. We think we describe tliat character sufficiently 
when we call it the despotic character. In nothing does tliid 
temper more strongly appear than in the rage and contempt 
with which the Colonists receive every command, and indeed 
every admonition, from the authorities of the mother country. 
When the territorial power and the commercial monopoly of 
the East India Company have been at stake, has that gn*at 
body conducted itself thus ? Do even foreign powers treat us 
in tills manner ? We have often remonstrated with the great- 
est sovereigns of the Continent on the subject of the slave 
trade. We have been repulsed -^we have been deluded. But 
by whom have we been insulted ? The representations of the 
King and people of England have never been met with out- 
rageous scorn and anger,— except by the men who owe their 
food to our bounties, and their lives to our troops. To (he 
most gentle and m^erate advice, to the suggestions of the 
most respectable of the West Indian proprietors resident in 
England, they reply only in ravings of absurd slander, or impo- 
tent defiance. The essays in weir newspapers, the speeches 
of their legislators, the resolutions of their vestries, are, almost 
without exception, mere collections of rancorous abuse, un mix- 
ed with argument. If the Antislavery Society would publish a 
small tract, containing simply the leamng articles of five or six 
numbers of the Jamaica Gazette, without note or cominenlv 
they would, we believe, do more to illustrate' the character o4' 
tlieir adversaries tlian by any other means which can be devis- 
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ed. Such a collection would exhibit to tlie country the real 
nature of tliat malignant spirit which banished Salisbury, 
which destroyed Smira, and which broke the honest heart of 
Ramsay. 

It is remarkable, that most of these zealots of slavery have little 
or no pecuniary interest in the question. If the colonies should 
be ruined, the loss will fall, not upon the book-keepers, the 
overseers, the herd of needy emigrants who make up the noisy 
circles of Jamaica; but upon the Ellises, the Hibberts, the 
Mannings, n)en of the most respectable characters and enlight- 
ened minds in the country. Thei/ might have been excused, 
if any persons could be excused, for employing violent and 
abusive language. Yet they have conducted themselves, not 
perhaps exactly as we might wish them, but still like gen- 
tlemen, like men of sense, like men of fccHng. Why is this? 
Simply because they live in England, and participate in Eng> 
Msh-feelings. The Colonists, on the other hand, are degraded 
by familiarity with oppression. Let us not be deceived. The 
cry which resounds from the West Indies is raised by men, who 
are trembling less for their property than for the privileges of 
their cast. These are the persons who love slavery for its own 
take. The declarations so often made by the Parliament, by 
the Ministers, by the deadliest enemies of slavery, that the in- 
terests of all parties will be fairly considered, and that wherever 
a just claim to compensation can be established, compensation 
will be given, bring no comfort to them. They may have no 
possessions, but they have white faces. Should compensation 
be given, few of them will receive a sixpence ; but they will 
k>se the power of oppressing with impunity every roan who has 
a black skin. And it is to these men, who have scarcely any 
nterest in the value of colonial property, hut who have a deep 
interest, — the interest of a petty tyranny, and a despicable pride 
in the maintenance of colonial injustice, that the British Par- 
Uament is required to give up its unquestionable right of super- 
intendence over every part of our empire. If this were re- 
quested as a matter oi indulgence^ or recommended as a matter 
of expediency, we might well be surprised. But it is demand- 
ed as a constitutional right. On what does this right rest ? 
On what statute ? On what charter ? On what precedent ? 
-On what analogy ? That the uniform practice of past ages has 
.been ^inst their claim, they themselves do not venture to de*- 
«y. IJo^y mean to assert, that a parliament in which they 
ate represented ought not to l^slate for them? That 
we leave them to settle with their friends of the Quar- 
Boll newspaper, who, we hope, will 
them on the subject of virtual ceprasenution. If evee 
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that eimression could be justly used^ it would be in the presetit 
case ; for probably there is no interest more fully represented 
in both Houses of Parliament^ than that of the col )nial pro- 
prietors. But for ourselves we answer, What have you to do 
with such doctrines ? If you will adopt the.principles of liberty, 
adt^t them altogether. Every argument which you can urge in 
support of your own claims, might be employed, with far greater 
justice, in favour of the emancipation of your bondsmen. When 
that event shall have taken place, your demand will deserve con- 
sideration. At present, what you require under the name of free- 
dom is nothing but unlimited power to oppress. It is the free- 
dom of Nero. 

* But we will rebel ! ’ Who can refrain from thinking of 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver, who, while raised sixty feet ^om 
the ground on the hand of the King of Brobdignag, claps 
his hand on his sword and tells his Majesty that he knows 
how to defend himself? You will rebel ! Bravely resolved, 
most magnanimous Grildrig ! But remember the wise remark 
of Lord Beefington — * courage without power, * said that il- 
lustrious exile, *is like a consumptive running footman.* What 
are your means of resistance ? Are there, in all the islands put 
together, ten thousand white men capable of bearing arms ? 
Are not your forces, such as they are, divided into small por- 
tions which can never act in concert ? But this is mere trifling. 
Are you, in point of fact, at this moment able to protect your- 
selves against your slaves without our assistance ? If you can still 
rise up and lie down in security — if you can still eat the bread of 
the fatherless, and grind the faces of the poor — if you can still 
hold your petty parliaments, and say your little speeches, and 
move your little motions — if you can still outrage and insult the 
Parliament and people of England, to what do you owe it ? To 
nothing but to our contemptuous mercy. If we suspend our pro- 
tection — if we recal our troops — in a week the knife is at your 
throats ! 

Look to it, that we do not take you at your word. What 
are you to us that we should pamper and defend you ? If Uie 
Atlantic Ocean should pass over you, and your place know you 
no more, what should we lose ? Could we find no other culti- 
vators to accept of our enormous bounties on sugar ? — ^no other 
pestilential region to which we might send our soldiers to catch 
the yellow* fever?— no other cominun!^ for which we might 
pour forth our blood and laidsh OUil money, to purchase no^ 
thing but injuries and insults ? What do we make by you ? If 
En^and is no longer to be the mistress of her colonies— ^ 
is to be only Uie handmUid of their pleasures, or the accomplice 
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of their drltnesyshc maj at feast ventfire to ask^ as a handmaid, 
what are to be the wages of Her service, — as an accomplice, what 
is to be her portion of the spoil ? If justice, and mercy, and 
liberty, and the law of God, and the happiness of man, be 
words without a meaning, we at least talk to the purpose when 
we talk of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Let us count our gains. Let us bring to the test the lofty 
phrases of Colonial declamation. The West Indies, we are 
told, are a source of vast wealth and revenue to the country. 
They are a nursery of seamen. They take great quantities of 
our manufactures. They add to our political importance. They 
are useful posts in time of war. These absurdities have been 
repeated, till they have begun to impose upon the impostors 
who invented them. Let us examine them briefly. 

Our commercial connexion with the W'est Indies is simply 
this. We buy our sugar from them at a higher price than is 
given for it in any other part of the w'orld. The surplus they 
export to the Continent, where the price is lower ; and wc pay 
them the difference out of our own pockets. Our trade with 
the West Indies is saddled with almost all the expense of their 
civil and military establishments, and with a bounty of 1,200,000/. 
Liet these be deducted from the profits of which we hear so 
much, and their amount will shrink indeed. Let us then dc> 
duct from the residue the advantages which we relinquish in 
order to olHain it,— that is to say, the profits of a free sugar 
trade all over the world ; and then we shall be able to estimate 
the boasted gains of a connexion to which we have sacrificed 
the Negroes in one hemisphere, and the Hindoos in the otiicr. 

But the West Indians take great quantities of our manufac- 
tures ! They can take only a return for the commodities which 
th4y send us. And from whatever country we may import the 
same commodities, to that country must we send out the same 
returns. What is it that now limits the demands of our Eastern 
empire ? Absolutely nothing but the want of an adequate re- 
turn. From that immense market — from the custom of ene 


hundred millions of consumers, our manufacturers are in a 

S reat measure excluded, by the protecting duties on East In- 
ian sugar. 

But a great revesue is derived from the West Indian trade ! 
agmn, we have the same fallacy As long as the present 
quantity of sugar is imported into England, no matter from 
wfaat^OOnhtiT* the revenue will not suffer ; and, in proportion 
^ '^fese of sugar is diminished, the consumption, and, 
the revenue, must increase. But the West In- 
ti^ affords extensive employment to Brituh shipping 

andlteaiiien ! Why more than any equally extensive trade with 
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any other port of the worltl? The more aciWe our tr title, the 
more demand there will be for tihipping and seamen ; and every 
one who has learnt the alphabet of Political Economy, know^i 
tliat trade is active, in proportion only as U is free. 

There are some who assert that, in a military and political 
point of view, the West Indies arc of great importance to this 
country. This is a common, but a monstrous misrepresenta- 
tion. We venture to saj', that Colonial empire has been one 
of the greatest curses of modern Europe. Whi.t nation has it 
ever strengthened ? What nation has it ever enriched ? What 
hove been its fruits? Wars of frequent occurrence and im- 
mense cost, fettered trade, lavish expenditure^ clashing jurisdic- 
tion, corruption in governments, and mdigence among the peo- 
ple. What liave Mexico and Peru done for Spain, the Brazils 
ibr Portugal, Batavia for Holland ? Or, if tne experience of 
others is mst upon us, shall w’e not profit by our own ? What 
Jiave we not sacrificed to our infatuated passion for transatlan- 
tic dumiulon ? Tliis it is tliut has so often led us to risk our 
own smiling gardens and dear firesides for some snowy desert 
or infectious morass on the other side of tlie globe; This in- 
spired us with the project of conquering America in Germany ; 
This induced us to resign all tlie advantages of our insular si- 
-tuatiou — to embroil ourselves in the intrigues, and fight the 
battles of half the Continent — to form coalitions whicn were 
instantly broken — and to give subsidies which were never 
jeariicd : This gave birth to the fratricidal war agiiinst Ameri- 
ican libei’t}', with all its disgraceful defeats, and all its barren 
victories, and all Uie massacres of the Indian hatchet, and all 
the bloody contracts of the Hessian slaughterhouse; Hiis it 
was which, in the war against the French republic, induce^ us 
.to send thousands and tens of thousands of our bravest troops 
to die in West Ituliau hospitals, while the annies of our ene- 
mies were p'luring over the Rhme and the Aips. Wlien a to- 
ilouiul acqnisitkm has been in prospect, we have thought no 
eiq^ienditure extravagant, no interference perilous. Gold has 
been to us as dust, and blood as water. Iwall we never l(i||h'a 
wisdom ? jShall .we never cease to prosecute a ptufsui^^der 
than the wildest dream of alchymy, with all the and 

all the profusion of Sir Epicure Mammon? 

Tliose who maintain that settlements so xemote .oonduce to 
the military or maritime power of nations, fiy in the face of 
history. The colonies of Spain were far more extensive and 
populous Uiau ours. Has Spain, at any time withm the last 
two centuries, been a match for. England either by land or hy 
fiea ? Fitly years ago, our colonial dominions iu America wc^o 
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far larger and more prosperous than those which we at present 
possess. Have we since that time experienced any decay in 
our political influence^ in our opulence* or in our security? 
Or shall, we say that Virginia was a less valuable possession 
than Jamaica, or Massachussets than Barbadoes ? 

The fact is, that all the evils of our Colonial system are im- 
mensely aggravated in the West Indies by the peculiar cha- 
racter of the state of slavery which exists there. Our other 
settlements we have to defend only against foreign invasion. 
Iliese we must protect against the constant enmity of the mi- 
serable bondsmen, who are always waiting for the moment of 
deliverance, if not of revenge. Witli our other establish- 
ments we may estiiblish commercial I'elutions advantageous to 
both parties. But these are in a state of absolute pauperism ; 
for what are bounties and forced prices but an enormous poor- 
rate in disguise ? 

These are the benefits for whicli we are to be thankful. 
These are the benefits, in return for which we are to sufler a 
handful of managers and attornies to insult the King, Lords, 
and Commons of England, in the exercise of rights as old and 
sacred as any part of our Constitution. If the proudest po- 
tentate in Europe, if the King of France, or tlie Emperor of 
all the Russias, had treated our Government as these creatures 
of our own have dared to do, should we not have taken such 
satisfaction as would have made the ears of ail that heard of it 
to tingle ? Would there not have been a stately manifesto, 
and a warlike message to both Houses, and vehement speeches 
from all parties, and unanimous addresses abounding in offers 
of lives and fortunes ? If any JSnfflish mab^ composed of the 
disciples d Paine and Carlile, should dare to pull down a place 
of religious worship, to drive the minister from his residence, 
to threaten with destruction any other who should dare to take 
his place, would not the yeomanry be called out? Would not 
Parliament be summoned before the appointed time ? Would 
there not be sealed bags and secret committees, and suspen- 
sions of the ^Habeas Cforpus act ? In Barbadoes all this has 
been done. It has been done openly. It has not been punish- 
ed. It is at this hour a theme of boasting and merriment. 
And what is the language of our rulers ? * We must not irri- 
.* Iflite them. We must try lenient measures. It is better that 

* 9^1 unfortunate occurrences should not be brought before the 

* Pbiliament. ' Surely the mantle$ or rather tlie cassock, of Sir 
Hugh Evans, has descended on these gentlemen. •* It j|j$ not 

* meet the council hear a riot. There is no fear of Got in a 

* f|9t. The council, look you, shall desire to hear the fear of 
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* Got, and not to hear a riot. * We have outdone all the most 
memorable examples of patience. The Job of Holy Writ, the 
Griselda of profane romance, were but types of our philosophy. 
Surely our endurance must be drawing to aldose. 

We do not wish that England shoiud tMve forth her prodi- 
gal offspring to wear the ri^s and feed on the husks whicn they 
have desired. 'Hie Colonists have deserved such a punish- 
ment. But, for the sake of the slaves, for the sake of those 
persons, residing in this country, who are interested in West 
Indian property, we should grieve to see it inflicted. That the 
slaves, when no longer restrained by our troops, would, in no 
very long time, achieve their own liberation, cannot be doubt- 
ed. As little do wc doubt that such a revolution, violent as it 
would doubtless be, would be desirable, if it were the only pos- 
sible means of subverting the present system. Tlie horrors of 
a battle or a massacre force themselves upon our senses. The 
effects of protracted tyranny, the terror, the d^radation, the 
blighted affections, the stunted intellects, the pining of the heart, 
the premature decay of the frame, are evils less obvious, but 
equally certain ; and, when continued through successive ge- 
nerations, make up a greater sum of human misery than was 
ever inflicted in the paroyXsm of any revolution. Still we can- 
not doubt that savages, rude in understanding, exasperated by 
injuries, intoxicated by recent freedom, would be much be- 
neflted by the wise and merciful control of an enlightened 
people. 

We feel also for the West Indian proprietors who reside in 
England. Between them and the inhabitants of the Colonies 
we see a great distinction. There may be In this botly indivi- 
duals infected with the worst vices of the colonial character. 
But there are also among them many gentlemen of benevolent 
feelings and enlarged minds, who have done much to alleviate 
the condition of their slaves, and who would willingly see the 
meliorating measures which his Majesty’s ministers have sug- 
gested, adopted by the West Indian legislators. They have 
scarcely any thing in common with the Colonists, or with the 
scribblers whom the Colonists feed avA clothe. They have 
taken little part in the controversy, ashamed probably of the in- 
famous allies with whom they would have to cooperate. But 
what they have said has, upon the whole, been stud manfully- 
and courteously. TIteir influence, however, is at present exert- 
ed decidedly in favour of slav<!ry, not, we verily believe, front 
any love of slavery In the abstract, but partly because thay 
think that their own characters are in some degree affected by thn 
attacks which are made on the Colonial system, and partW ba- 
causc they apprehend that their property is likely to suimr in 
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consequence of the feeling which at present preTails throughout 
the country. 

On both points they are mistaken. We are convinced that 
there is not, in any quarter^ a feeling unfriendly to them, or an 
indisposition to give a fair consideration to their interests. The 
honest) but uninformed zeal) of individuals, may sometimes 
break forth into intemperate expressions : But the great body 
of the people make a wide distinction between the class of which 
we speak and the Colonial mob. Let it be their care to pre- 
serve that distinction indelible. 

We call for their support. Th^ are our natural allies. 
Scarcely have the Ministers of the Crown, scarcely have the 
Abolitionists themselves, been more rancorously abused by the 
orators of Jamaica, than those persons. The objects of the two 
classes are wholly different. The one consists of 'English gentle- 
men, naturally solicitous to preserve the source from which they 
derive a pari of their revenue. The other is composed, in a 
great measure, of hungry adventurers, who arc too poor to buy 
the pleasure of tyranny, and are therefore attached to the only 
system under which they can enjoy it gratis. The former wish 
only to secure their possessions ; the latter are desirous to per- 
petuate the oppressive privileges of the white skin. Against 
those privilejges let us declare interminable war, — war for our- 
selves, and for our children, and for our grand-childrcn, — war 
without peace~war without truce — war witliout q^uarter f But 
we respect the rights of property as much as we detest the pre- 
rogatives of colour. 

»Vc entreat these respectable persons to reflect on the preca- 
rious nature of the tenure by which they hold their property. 
Even if it were in their power to put a stop to this controversy, 
—if the sul^ct of slavery were no longer to occupy the atten- 
tion of the British public, could they think themselves secure 
from ruin ? Are no ominous signs visible in the political hori- 
zon? How is it that they do not discern this time? All the 
ancient fabrics of colonial empire are falling to pieces. The 
old equilibrium of power has been disturbed by the introduc- 
tion of a crowd of new States into the system. Our West-ln- 
dia possessions are not now surrounded, as they formerly were, 
by the oppressed and impoverished colonies of a superannuated 
monarchy, in the last stage of dotage and debility, but by young, 
and vigorous, and warlike republics. We have defended our 
colonies against Spain. Does It therefore follow that we shall 
be able to defend them against Mexico or Hayti ? We are told, 
that a pamphlet of Mr Stephen, or a speech of Mr Brougham, 
^ Mtfficient to excite all the slaves in our colonies to rebel, 
then, would be the effect produced in Jamaica by (ho 
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uppearanoe of three or four Black regiments, with thirty or fiirty 
thousand stand of arms ? The colony would be lost. Would 
it ever be recovered? Would England engage in a contest 
for that object, at so vast a distance, and in so deadly ' nidi* 
mate ? Would she not take warning by the fate of that mighty 
expedition which perished in St Domingo? Let us suppose, 
however, that a force were sent, and that, in the field, it were 
successful. Have we forgotten how long a few Maroons de* 
fended the central mountains of the island againnt all the ef* 
forts of disciplined valour? A similar contest on a larger scale 
might be protracted for half a century, keeping our forces in 
continual employment, and depriving property of ail its secu- 
rity. The country might spend fifty millions of pounds, and 
bury fifty thousand men, before the contest could be terminat- 
ed. Nor is this all. In a servile war, the master mtut be the 
loser — for his enemies are his chattels. Whether the slave 
conquer or fall, he is alike lost to the owner. In.tl)e mean time, 
the soil lies uncultivated ; the machinery is destroyed. And 
when the possessions of the planter are restored to him, they 
have been changed into a desert. 

Our policy is clear. If we wish to keep the Colonics, we must 
take prompt and effectual measures for raising the condition of 
the slaves. We must give them institutions which they may 
have no temptation to change. We have governed the Cana- 
dians liberally and leniently ; and the consequence is, that we 
can trust to them to defend themselves against the most formid- 
able power that anywhere threatens our Colonial dominions. 
This is the only safeguard. You may renew all the atrocities 
of Barbadoes and Demerara. You may inflict all the most hate- 
ful punishments authorized by the insular codes. You may 
massacre by the thousand, and hang by the score. You may 
even once more roast your captives in slow fires, and starve 
them in iron cages, or flay them alive with the cart-whip. You 
will only hasten the day of retribution. Therefore, we say, 

* Let them go forth from the house of bondage. For wo unto 

* you, if you wait for the plagues and the signs, the wonders and 

* the war, the mighty hand and the outstretched arm ! * 

If the great West Indian proprietors shall persist in a differ- 
ent line of conduct, and ally themselves with the petty tyrants 
of the Antilles, it matters little. We should gladly accept xiX 
their assistance : But we feel assured that their opposition can- 
not affect the ultimate result of the controversy. It is not to any 
particular party in the church or in the state ; it is not to the 
right or to the left hand of the speaker; it i^s not to the cathe- 
dral or to the Meeting, that we loejc exclusively for support. 
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We believe that, on this subject, the hearts of the English Peo- 
ple burn within them. They hate slavery. They have hated it 
for ages. It has, indeed, hidden itself for a time in a remote 
nook of their dominions : but it is now discovered and drag- 
ged to light. That is sufficient. Its sentence is pronounced ; 
and it never can escape ! never, though all the efforts of its 
supportera should be redoubled, — ^never, though sophistr}’, and 
falsehood, and slander, and the jests of the pothouse, the ribal- 
dry of the brothel, and the. slang of the ring or fives* court, 
should do their utmost in its defence, — never, though fresh 
insurrections should be got up to frighen the people out of their 
judgment, and fresh companies to bubble them out of their mo- 
ney, — never, though it should find in the highest ranks of the 
peerage, or on the steps of the throne itself, the purveyors of its 
slander, and the mercenaries of its defence ! * 


Art. X. Remaiks on the Cultivation and Growth of Coffee in 
Ha^ti. London. 1823. 

A N idea seems to be pretty generally entertained, that the 
total repeal, or great reduction of the assessed taxes, 
would contribute more to the public advantage than any 
other measure relative to the diminution of the national bur- 


* Since the above article was prepared fur the press, we have met 
with a new and very important work on the subject of West India 
Slavery. It is entitled, * The West Indies as they are, or a real 
Picture of SIa\cry, particularly in Jamaica, ' by the llev. R. Bickell, 
a clcrg}'n]an of the Church of England, who resided a considerable 
time in that Island. The \vork is ill written ; and it might liave 
been reduced with advantage to half its present size. It produces, 
howe\cr, an ii resistible impression of the honesty and right inten- 
tions of the author, who was an eyewitness of the scenes he de- 
scribes ; and it confirms, in a remarkable manner, all the leading 
statements which, on the authority of Mr Cooper, Dr Williamson, 
and Mr Mcabing, were laid before the public two years ago, in the 
pamphlet called ' Negro Slavery. ’ Mr Bickell has also brought 
forward various new facts of the most damning description, in illus- 
tration both of the rigours of Negro bondage, and of the extraordi- 
nary dissoluteness of manners prevailing in Jamaica. We strongly 
recommend the work to general perusal, as a most seasonable anti- 
dote to those delusive tales of colonial amelioraUon, by which it has 
been attempted to abate the horror so universally felt in contem- 
pUilMttg the cruel and debasing effects of the slave system. 
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dens, that it is in the power of ministers to adopt. We con* 
fess that we are not of this opinion. It, would most cer* 
tainly give us extreme pleasure to see the assessed taxes en* 
tircly taken off, provided it could be shown that such repeal 
would not have the eflect to continue some heavier burden. lit 
the actual circumstances of the country, a large amount of re- 
venue must be collected ; and the real question for the consider- 
ation of the public is» not whether the assessed taxes are vexati- 
ous and occasion privations, but whether they are more or less 
vexatious, and occasion more or fewer privations than others ? 
Now, we do not think that this is a question about which there 
can be much doubt. The assessed taxes, since their late reduc- 
tion, cannot justly be said to be oppressive ; and the chief ob- 
jection to them — the difficulty of evading their payment— -is 
in truth the very circumstance that forms their principal re- 
commendation. The assessed taxes do not affect the natural 
distribution of capital; they do not, by increasing the cost of 
commodities, occasion any derangement in the ordinary channels 
of commercial intercourse; they do not lead to smuggling ; and 
they arc easily and cheaply collected. We are therefore of o- 
pinion, that there are many other taxes that ought to be repeal- 
ed in preference to the assessed taxes. The tax on leather, 
for example, though it produces only a very small revenue. Is 
yet, by requiring the employment of a great number of offi- 
cers, and the enforcement of several vexatious regulations, very 
burdensome to the manufacturers, and to the public. The 
duty on policies of insurance is also extremely objectionable; 
for it has the effect both to check and repress the exten- 
sion of a most important and beneficial branch of business, and 
to retain a large proportion of the property of individuals in a 
state of insecurity. The duties on foreign timber and iron, by 
enhancing the price of houses and machinery, are not only ex- 
tremely oppressive to individuals, but lay the manufactures and 
commerce of the country under very serious disadvantages. 
These, and others of a similar discription, are the taxes we 
should like to see first repealed. And when this has been done, 
and fresh life been consequently infused into some of the most 
important branches of national industry, the increase that will 
thence arise in the revenue derived from the excise and customs, 
will enable the assessed taxes to be repealed with safety and ad- 
vantage. 

At present, however, it is not our intention to propose the 
repeal of any tax. But we are desirous to embrace this oppor- 
tunity to show, that Government may, by reducing the duties 
on CoHee to a third or SiJ'owth of their present amount, increase 

6 . 
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the wealthy comforts, and enjoyments of a large class of the 
community, and effectually check that adulteration of coffee 
which is now practised to a very great extent — and that they 
may do all this not only without any sacrifice of revenue, but 
even with a considerable addition to its amount. 

The question of the reduction of the coffee duties has, we 
understand, been lately brought under the consideration of the 
Treasury, by memorials from the principal West India mer- 
chants and planters, of London and Liverpool. And it may 
not perhaps be superfluous to observe, that though it cannot be 
doubted tfiat the merchants have taken this step exclusively 
with a view to their own interests, without earing for those of 
the community in general, it is not on that account the less de- 
serving of public support: For, it will be found, that this is a 
case in which the interests of the buyer are as much involved 
as those of the seller, and that it is impossible to benefit the 
one without also benefiting the other. The powerful and ever 
acting principle of competition, compels the planters and mer- 
chants to sell their coffee, sugar, and other products, at the 
lowest price that will suffice to cover the cost of bringing 
them to ntarket, including the varipus duties with which they 
may happen to be loaded. And hence the necessary and una- 
- voidable consequence of a reduction in tire duties affecting these 
articles is to occasion an equivalent diminution of price; so that 
while their former consumers obtain a proportionally larger 
•upply . of desirable commodities for the same sum, they ai'c 
brought within the command of new and poorer, and, for that 
reason, infinitely more numerous, classes of consumers. The 
advantage of the planter and merchant consists, not in their 
being able to pocket either the whole or any portion of the re- 
duced duty, for competition will always prevent their doing this, 
but in the extended demand for their peculiar products occasion- 
ed by its reduction. It must not, therefore, be supposed that 
this is a question in which the West Indians only arc interest- 
ed» If such were the case, we should hardly think it worthy 
of a moment’s attention. But so far from this being true, it is 
a question bearing directly on the public interests, or at least 
on the interests of ali that portion of the public, who either 
are or wish to be drinkers or coffee.— And we do hope that they 
^11 join their representations to those of the West Indians in 
favour oF a measure that will not only be productive of increas- 
ed enjoyment to themselves, but which is of essential importance 
to the commercial prosperity of the country. 

4 We are not awaxe that ministers have yet returned any nn^ 
dfen; ^ the. representations in question ; though, from the cu* 
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la^ed and liberal views with respect to such subjects entertain* 
ed by Messrs Robinson and Huskisson, there is every reason to’ 
hope that they will be favourably considered. The fear of reduo 
ing the revenue is the only imaginable circumstance that can 
occasion any hesitation about reducing the duties. But it is easy 
to show that this apprehension^ if it be really entertained, is al- 
together futile and visionary. In no one instance has a reduc- 
tion of an exorbitant duty, on an article in general demand, ever 
been ejected without causing such an increased consumption as 
has led to a very great increase of revenue. It is unnecessary, 
however, to resort to general reasoning, or analogous cases, for 
proofs of this principle. Though there had been no other exam- 
ples to which to refer, the history of the coffee trade during tlie 
fast forty years would, of itself, have been fully sufficient to esta- 
blish the superior productiveness of moderate duties. 

Previously to 1783, the various custom and excise duties on 
coffee consumed in Great Britain, amounted to no less than 480 
per cent, on its then average market price ! In consequence of 
this enormous duty, almost all the coffee made use of was clan- 
destinely imported ; and the duties produced only the trifling 
sum of 2,869/. 10s. lO^d. a year. In 1783, however, Mr Pitt 
reduced the duties to about one third of their former amount. 
Now, mark the effects of this wise and politic measure. Instead of 
sustaining any diminution, the revenue was immediately increased' 
to nearly three times its former amount, or to 7200/. 15s. 9d., 
showing that the consumption of legally imported coffee must 
have increased in about a ninefold proportion ! A striking and 
conclusive proof, as Mr Bryan Edwards has observed, of the ef- 
fect of heavy taxation in defeating its own object. — {Histori/ of 
the iVest Indies^ vol. ii. p. 340, 8vo. ed.) 

From this period the consumption and the aggregate produce 
of the duties went on gradually, though slowly, increasing. From 
1700 to 1794, both inclusive, the duty was 1 id. per lb. the aver- 
age annual consumption of England and Wales for the same 
period being 8 7 1,000 lbs. and the average annual revenue 30,875/. 
In 1795 the duty was raised to Is. 5d. ; but notwithstanding this 
increase, the average revenue of that and the fu/ur following years 
wasonly 38,740, while the average consumption^*// to 548,000 lbs. 
In 1805, 6, 7, the duty was as nigh as 2s. 2d. per lb. ; but ow- 
ing to the measures adopted for the prevention of smuggling, to 
the growing taste for coffee, and to the capture of several of the 
French islands from which finer coffee was obtained, the 
average annual consumption of these three years amounted to 
1,1 13,000 lbs. and the revenue to 121,698/. 
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We have now reached by far the most 4ra in the 

history of 4he British cc^Reirfrade. In compliance with Bte ur- 
gent solicitations at the West India body, then involve in the 
greatest difficulties, Mr Perceval consented, in 1808, to reduce 
the duties from 2s. 2d. to 7d. per lb., and also repewed the re- 
gulations against roasting in private houses. This measure was 
completely and signally successful. The average quantity of coffee 
sold for home consumption during the jfue yea» from 1808 to 
1812, both inclusive, when the duty was «t 7d., rose from 
1,113,000 lbs., the averitge quantity sold, when the duty 
was at 2s. 2d., to 7,177,000 lb., and the revenue rose from 
121,698/. to 209,834/. ! We do not know that a more striking 
and memorable example can be pointed out in the whole history 
of taxation, to show the vast advantage resulting from the impo- 
sition of moderate duties on articles in general demand. But in 
despite of this precedent, Mr Vansittart raised the duty to 7:|^d. 
in 1813 ; and though the consumption began to decline in con- 
sequence even of this slight advance, the same sagacious minister 
raised the duty to Is. in 1819 ! This last increase of duty bad 
the exact effect which every man of sense must have anticipated. 
Had the consumption of coffee gone on increasing^ with tne in- 
creasing population of the country, as it was doing when the 
duty was raised, it would have amounted, in the period from 
1819 to 1823, to 8,419,000 lbs., whereas it only amounted 
6,692,000, and the revenue to 334,000/. 

But, in order still more clearly to exhibit the effects of the 
various augmentations and redactions of duty on the consump- 
tion of coffee, w’e subjoin the following Table, which we have 
been at great pains to render as accurate as possible, and on 
which, we believe, our readers may place every reliance. 
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l^ROiORBfisiYE Consumption of Coffee in England and Wales ; 
Rates of Duty payable thereon ; and Revenue derived from the 
same in the last 92 Years. 



Coffee consumed 

Rate of 

Gross Produce 


Annual 

Average 

Years. 

in England and 

duty 

of tlie l>uties 


Average 

Annual 

Wales^ in libs. 

per 

lib. 

on Coffee. 


Consuinption.| 

Revenue. 

1791 

613.300 

Or. 

iirf. 

jE 37,300 -) 

When 

ibs* 

871,000 


1792 

1793 

929.600 

842.200 

0 

0 

11 

11 

42.600 / 

38.600 ( 

duty 
at lid. 

,i’ 39,875 

mi 

896.000 

0 

11 

41,000 ' 

per lib. 



1793 

282.200 

1 

5 

20,000 -J 

Wlion 
duty at 
Is.^ 
per lib. 



1796 

513.200 

1 

5 

36,500 



1797 

600.300 

1 

5 

42,500 

548,600 

38,710 

1798 

582.400 

1 

5 

41,200 


1709 

701.600 

1 

5 

53.500 



1800 

65a500 

1 

6 

49,400 ^ 

When 
iliitv at 
ls.'6<l. 
per lib. 



leoi 

1802 

694.400 

761.600 

1 

6 

6 

52.100 

57.100 

813,(KH) 

60,950 

1803 

784.000 


6 

58,800 

1804 

1164.800 

1 

6 

87,.350 



1805 

1131.200 

2 

2 

127,309 1 

I When 
duty at 
" 2s. 2d. 

\ per lib. 



1806 

1142.000 

2 

2 

122,530 ) 

1,1 13,000 

121,698 

1807 

1064.600 

2 

2 

115,257 

1808 

1809 

8818.000 

5107.200 

0 

0 

7 

7 

268,100 - 
148,966 i 




1810 

6092.800 

0 

7 

177,700 ’ 

7,177,000 

209,334 

1811 

7571.200 

0 

7 

220,827 < 

1812 

8265.600 

0 

7 ' 

211,080 



1813 

6048,000 

0 

74 

196,000 1 

1 




1814 

5868.800 

0 

189,470 

When 



1815 

1816 

6832.000 

7^36.800 

0 

0 

220,620 

239.950 

1 duty 
fat 7id. 

6,930,000 

225,997 

1817 

8108.800 

0 

7| 

261,816 




1818 

7683.200 

0 

7| 

248,100 

II 




1819 

59.58.400 

0 

12 

297,920 " 

) When 



1820 

1821 

6764.800 

6921.600 

0 

0 

12 

12 

3.38,210 1 
346,<»80 1 

r dutv 
r at lai. 

6,692,000 

331, 6C0 

1822 

712^200 

0 

12 

a56,I60 

J per lib. 


. 


The revenue derived fr 9 ra the duties on colFee in Scotland, 
amounts to about 15,0U0/. a year, and in Ireland to nearly the 
same sum. 

Owing to the devastation occasioned by the revolution in St 
Domingo, the exportation of coffee irom mat Island which had, 
on on average of the three years ending with 1789, amounted 
to 71,480,000 libs, a year, ceased entirefy subsequently to 1795. 
In consequence of the increase of price, caused by this defi- 
ciency of supply, a very great stimulus was given to the culti- 
vation of coffee in the other West India Islands. The cffecti 
of this stimulus were particularly felt in Jamaica, to which many 
of the St Domingo planters had retired ; the exports of coffee 
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possible to ascertain the amount of the sales now mnkiiij; of this 
spurious cofiee; but thcijecan be no question that they are very 
gieat. A few months since the price of tlie grain best suit- 
ed for its nianufactnre, was enhanced in an almost unprecedented 
degree ; and shops are now opened for the sale of the avticle, not 
only ill all the great towns, but in almost all the coii'^iderablo 
villages tliroughout the empire. In a late trial in the Court of 
King’r, jiench, where Mr Hunt was the jirosocnlor, it was stat- 
ed, tliat a busliel of rye would 5'ield 85 or 8(3 it), of anil 

tiuit, at the existing prices, the profit on the in 'miricture was 
from 800 to 400 per cent. Of course, allowance inu^t be made 
in C;.timatiug the weight due to these assertions, for the exagger- 
ation of advocates; but after every reasonable allowance, it 
is atiil <iiiiitiontly obviou , that the rolinquisiiing of the trade of 
a radical poliilciaii, for that of a spurious codec dealer, re- 
dects Ml) discredit on Mr Hunt’s sagaclty- 

It was expecU'd that the consumption of genuine eoilec 
would liavo bev'ii \cry eon-.idcrabIy increas.-d during Iasi year, 
in eon -.cf jijcnce oi ilie iail iiiat lias takiai j)lace in it’- price: i’ur 
the common qnalilics have been soUl in bund, dnringlhe great- 
ci p ut ui'iast year, for about dd. j)er Jib., wlnle they IniM* gc- 
m raliV an craged since UUl, frora lOd. to Is. Su l.ir, howi ver, 
IV 01 U iiii.'iiig iucrea'i'd, it will be seen from the subjifiiied ex- 
tra* t. i f'sen acirctilar of tme of the inc.st re«]3i:c(a!');. comnu’r- 

1- Ttic total import of con’ce, B. 1\ aial forcigi), appears to 
be ‘Jlj lOO tons in 18‘J4, against 20.200 toes in lh28; and the 
stocks now remaining .'ihont 9000 tons, against 8000 tons nn the 
1st .1 mii.iry 1S21', 5000 tons on Jst .Tmiuary 1.S2J, ami ^SOO ton.s on 
Js't .l.iniu>rv 1822. 'fiii; <jnantity exported ftoin (Jrcat Britain in 
1821-, h.is been about 17,500 tons, being considcrabl.v niore than in 
funner veai> ; anti the quaatily taken out oi bond for limni; use, only 
about ;:.>50 tons, being about 200 tons less than in the 3ear 1828. 
This falling oft" in the consumption is principally to be attributed to 
the great pains bucccssfuilv taken bj' the venders of roasted grain, 
cinee llie tale of it was legalized by Parliament, to introduce this 
substitute into general use, in all the principal towns in the kingdom. 
F.tr the prices of coffee having ruled on an average at lca.st 25s. per 
cwt. lower during the past year than they did for some ytars previ- 
ous, there is no doubt the consumption would have increased with 
the increasing population, if this substitute had not been extcnsivi*.. 
!y used ; but it is ascertained that this is the case, and it maj'^ be ex- 
pected to come into more extensive use, as long as tlio duly 
on coffee continues so high as it now is, being about 200 pi*r 
cent, on the value of the bulk of the coffee imported. If tho 

voi . xi i, NO. 82, 1 i 
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poseiblo to ascertain the amount of the sales now making of thia, 
spurious coffee ; but there can be no question that thejr ure very; 
great. . A few months since the price of ryey the grain best suit> 
ed for its manufacture, was enhanced in an almost unprecedented 
degree ; and shops are now opened for the sale of the article, not 
only in ail the great towns, but in almost all the considerable 
villages throughout the empire. In a late trial in the Court of 
King’s Bench, where Mr Hunt was the prosecutor, it was stat- 
ed, Uiat a bushel of rye would yield 35 or 36 lb. of coffee; and 
that, at the existing prices, the profit on the m anufacture was 
from 300 to 400 per cent. Of course, allowance must be made 
in estimating the weight due to these assertions, for the exagger- 
ation of advocates; but after every reasonable allowance, it 
is still sufliciently obvious, that the relinquishing of the trade of 
a radical politician, for that of a spurious coffee dealer, re- 
flects no discredit on Mr Hunt’s sagacity. 

It was expected that the consumption of genuine coffee 
would have been very considerably increased during last year, 
in consequence of the fall that has taken place in its price ; for 
tJie cominon qualities have been sold in bund, during the great- 
er part of last year, for about 6d. per lib., while they lm> e ge- 
nerally averaged since 1814, from lOd. to Is. Solar, however, 
from having increased, it will be seen from the subjoined ex- 
tract, f from a circular of one of the most respectable cornmer- 


f The total import of coffee, B. P. and foreign, appears to 
be 1,300 tons in 1824, against 20,200 tons in 1823; and the 
stocks now remaining about 9000 tons, against 8000 tons on tho 
1st .TitnuHry 1824, 5600 tons on 1st January 1823, and 4S(X> tons on 
1st January 1822. The quantity exported from (ircat Britain in 
]82 t, has been about 17,.300 tons, being considerably more than in 
former years ; and the quantity taken out of bond for home use, only 
about 3350 ions, being about 200 tons less than in the year 1823. 
This falling off in the consumption is principally to be attributed to 
the great pains successfully taken by the venders of roasted grain, 
since the sale of it was. legalized by Parliament, to introduce this 
substitute into general use, m a)i the prindpal towns in the kingdom. 
For the prices of Coffee having ruled on an average at least 256. per 
cwt. lower during the past year than they did for some years previ- 
ous, there is no doubt the consumption would have increased with 
the increasing population, if this substitute had not been extensive- 
ly used ; but it is ascertained that this is the ease, and it may be ex- 
pected to come into more extensive use, as long as the duty 
on cofliae continues so high as it now is, being about 200 per 
eent. on the value of the bulk of the coffee imported. If the 
VOL. xi.i. MO. 82. 1 i 
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cial houses of Liverpool (Yates, Brothers & Co.), dated the 
8th of January last, that the consumption of 1824 is 200 tons, 
or 448,000 libs, less tlian the consumption of 1823 ! The 
temptation which the liigh duty holds out to adulteration, aiul 
the ease with Avhich it may now be eilected, has entirel}' pre- 
vented the j^reat increase of consumjition, which it is certain 
would otherwise have taken place in consequence of the fall of 
coffee. 

Now', w'e would beg leave to ask, whether any thing can be 
more monstrouslj' and palpably impolitic and absurd, than to 
force,' by means of oppressive duties on genuine coffee, recourse 
to this spuriou»and miserable compound ? The system on whicli 
we are now acting inflicts, at one and the same niomcnt, a seri- 
ous injury on the consumers of coflee, on the West Indian mer- 
chants and planters, on the revenue, commerce, and morals of 
the people. The facilities Avhich the possession of a legalised 
counterfeit must give for the adulteration of genuine cofl'ee, arc 
too obvious to require to be pointed out; and it has been esti- 
mated by those best acquainted with such subjects, that a full 
third of the roasted grain is used for the purpose of adulnuMt- 
rng ! The continuance of such a state of things is surely out ol'tho 
question. Were the duties on coflee reduced to 3d. or 4^/. per lb. 
there is the greatest probability that the consumption wouhl be 
at least tripled or quailrupled, or that it would rise from seven 
to tiscJity-one or t’we/Ui/- ei<fht millions of pounds ; and, if so, the 
sale of spurious counterfeits, and the practice of adulterator-, 
would be effectually checked, while the revenue would be pro- 
poriionally augmented. 


dufy were reduced from 12d. per lib. to .“Jd. or 4d. per lib., it 
is probable the consumption in England would be doubled or 
tremd; and that, instead of consuming only 150 to 200 tons an- 
nually in Scotland, and 100 to 130 tons in Ireland, ten times the 
quantity Would be used in those countries, by which means we should 
consume in the British dominions nearly all the produce of our own 
Colonies. Memorials have been made to ministers on this subject, 
which it is hoped will be attended to. In 1809, when the duly was 
reduced from 2s. 2d. to 7d. per lib., the consumption increased six- 
fold immediately. The stocks of coffee on the Continent appear to 
be rather larger than they were this time last year ; but the con- 
sumption has increased, owing to' the reduction in the prices ; and 
although there may be some increase in the supply from Brazil and 
Laguyta, we do not anticipate, on the whole, an increased import to 
Em ope in 1825, os the crops in Jamaica and Dcmerara will probably 
beemall*— -S/AyoTtuory, 1825. 
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It has been stated, tlmt in the event of the duties on cofli e 
beinjr eff'ectunlly reduced, its increased consumption would itj- 
lerfcre with the consumption of tea, and that the revenue nii^ht 
in this way sutler very seriously. But it is obviou^lhat there 
is infinitely less risk of sueli a consetjucncc taking phici' by an 
increased sale of moderately taxed genuine coffee, titan there is 
by continuing, as at present, to force the sale of counterfeit 
coffee subject to no duty wliatcver. It should also be (jliscrv- 
ed, for it is very nearly decisive of this (jiiestion, tliat the (|uan-> 
tity of tea sold for home consumjttion has gone on regularly 
increasing since 1808; though, from the great reduction that 
was then eflectctl in the amount of the coflee tluties, the quan- 
tit}' of coffee sold for home consumption was upwards of six 
times gn utt r in the five years subsequent to 1807, than in the 
live preceding years. TJiere is not, indeed, under any cir- 
cumstances, much probability that coffee w'ill ever supersede 
t<*a among any considerable proportion of the lower classes ; 
and when it is used by the upper classes, it is used along 
with tea, and not as a substitute for it. It is worse than idle, 
therefore, to fear any reduction of the tea duties being m*- 
casioned by a retluction of those on coffee. But tven if that 
wt‘n* the case. Government have an obvious resource at hand; 
lor it is completely in their j>t»wer, by compelling, as they arc 
bound to do, the East India C'ompany to sell their teas at a 
lower price, to increase their consumption, mid consequently 
the revenue derived from them, to almost any extent. 

For these and other reasons, which w'c shall not take iqi llu* 
rea<l<*r’s time by st.uing, we do not think that it is possible to 
<]Ut stioii the jiolicy of effectually reducing the duties on cof- 
fe ; oi to doubt that it would have a most salutary and btiie- 
ficial inffiience on the comforts and enjoyiiieiits of' the jicople, 
aiul on tlie reteuue and commerce of the country. 


Art. XI. History of St Dominf'Oy ffom its Jint Discova y by 
ColimbiiSf to the 2»t’senf 2 >crio(l. 8vo, pp. 450. J'Alinbtirgli, 
1818. 

article may be considered as a sort of Appendix to the 
long and nuire general one we have alrcaily given on the 
subject of the West Indies; as it enables us to show ex})cri- 
ineiitally the effects of cmanci)iatioii, even when obtained by 
force, and innintuined fur a longjieriod in the midst of war and 
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dissensioiii on th« population, the wealth, the industry and 
mural habits of expatriated Africans. Independently, however, 
of these considerations, it would be diflicult to select a topic 
which, upqn so many accounts, possesses claims to attention, 
as that of the present state of Hayti or St Domingo. The iuo 
terest is very great, considered merely with a view to the gra- 
tification of curiosity. A vast island occupied by men, who, 
suddenly passing from the condition uf slaves to that of free 
men, established their politicid power with their personal lib- 
erty ; a people of uncivilized men, who became in a few years 
civilized and even refined, and formed a dynasty and a govern- 
ment for themselves, presents a spectacle at once novel in tho 
history of the species, anti attractive from the extraortUnary 
incongruities which it appeal's to involve and to reconcile. 
The proxiuiity of this scene to our own settlements, and tho 
great similarity of their circnmstiinces to those in which so 
strange a revolution was eflected, adds mightily to the import- 
ance of the subject. Little direct intercourse having beenrhold 
with the new enipire, we are very imperfectly informed of its 
internal situation ; and countries far more remote and inacces- 
sible are familiar to us in compjirison. The passing ev«*nls of 
the present moment too, are calculated to give a )>eculinr in- 
terest to the inquiry ; f(»r, when tho policy of recognising all 
tlie cokmies that have succeeded in throwing oft’ llie yoke of 
the mothor country, and treating them as independent stat(‘s, 
lias at length been forced upon our government by the united 
sense of the whole i)eople; we naturally look t«) the colony 
which has the longest been in possession of its iiidepeiuh nee, 
which has the most completely established its liberty, and wiiich 
prefers tliu strongest claims to recognition, whether justice or 
expediency be regarded. Add to all tliese reasons, the one 
perhaps most natural, the case of I layti is fitted lo throw the 
strongest light upon the great question of slavery now agitat- 
ing our councils both in America and at home ; and it has liecR 
tlic most fearlessly appealed to by the enemies of humanity and 
freedom. — Misrepresentation has done its worst ; concealment 
has had its day ; the force of prejudice, hitherto unconquer- 
able, begins to abate ; and we are now to examine what tlie 
tiiith really is, respecting our iilack neighbours, for whom 
thus much may at the least be said, that, contrary to all expec- 
tation, to our own fears among die rest we will candidly con- 
fers, uo more peaceful neighbours were ever yet found m any 
part of the world, notwithstanding the power possessed by them 
i/f being mose troublesome, and indeed dangerous. 
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It IS) therefore, our intention to bsing toother as briefly and 
plainly as may be, in this Article, whatever information we have 
been enabled to collect of an authentic nature, ujKin the pre- 
sent state of Hayti, and the progress it has mode since its 
separate existence began. We shall do little more than un- 
told the facts ; the important inferences in which they are so 
fruitful readily occur of themselves. 

The first subject that presents itself is the Population ; and 
the more especially, because all the enemies of the abolition 
have strenuously contended, that the numbers could never be 
kej)t up without importation ; and all the advocates of slavery 
have as warmly denied the power of an emancipated Negro 
people to supply their own numbers. The result of the re- 
turns from Ha5'ti is most satisfactory on this hetul ; and affords 
a memorable contradiction to all those wild imaginations. 

TJie original native population of Hayti, previously to its 
subjugation by the Spaniards, was estimated by the Bishop Las 
Casas at 3,000,000. This was probably an exaggeration ; but 
though the numbers may have been much less, the falling off 
un(|ucstionably was great after the conquest. In the ITth cen- 
tury, the island was divided between the Spaniards and 1‘Vench; 
an<i the former, in 1798, were estimated at 110,000 free per- 
sons, and 1 5,000 slaves. The French population amounted, in 
1726, to 100,000 Negroes, and 30,000 Whites. In 1775, by 
the estimate of M. Malouet, the numbers were 300,000 Ne- 
groes, and 25,000 W’hites. In 1779, according to M. Necker, 
the numbers were 219,098 slaves, 7055 free Blacks, and 32,650 
•Whites — in all, 288,8{)3 persons. In 1789, according to M. 
M<ireau de St Alery, the slaves amounted to 452,000 — atreord- 
ing lo Bryan Kdwards, to 480,000 ; and they were statedj in 
the National Assembly, by M. Prieur, in round numbers, at 
500,000 Blacks, and 40,000 Whites; adding tliis, w'hich is 
perhiq)s an exaggerated statement, to the inhabitants of die 
Spanish part, the whole population, at the commencement of 
the French II evolution, could not exceed 665,000 souls. Frmn 
that period till 1809, when the French troojis were expelled, 
the country was laid waste by a succession of sanguinary wars 5 
notwithstanding which the population of the island has increas- 
ed in an astonishing degree : For, by the censiLs taken in 1824, 
the actual population is given at 935,335 inhabitants. The 
armed force of the country is quite in proportion to its popula- 
tion ; the regular troops, amounting to 45,520, and the national 
guards to 118,328, making a body of 158,848 men trained to 
arms. Tliese estimates are ofltcialj and were taken in pur- 
suance of the proclamation of the President of Hayti, dated 
6th January 1824. 
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Tlie population will also receive an additional increase by 
the resolution adopted by President Boyer in May last, to re- 
ceive and allot lands to 6000 free Blacks and men of colour 
from the United States, to pay part of the expense of their 
passage, and to furnish them with agricultural implements. 
The increase, then, notwithstanding the war, was, in 35 years, 
from 665,000 to 935,000. 

Let this extraordinary increase of numbers be now compared 
with the progress of population in our Slave Colonics, and the 
effects of the system will be at once jierceivcd. In 1788, by 
the Privy C'ouncil Report, Tortola had 9000 slaves. From 
1790 to 1796, the returns of imported Africans arc wanting ; 
from 1788 to 1790, and from 1796 to 1806, there were import- 
ed 1009 slaves. Yet in 1822, the whole numbers were 61'78, 
being a decrease of 3531, only 301 of wdiich are manumissions. 
In January 1821, the slaves of Demerara w'ere 77,376; twenty- 
two months after, in May 1823, they w'ere 71,118. But there 
must be added to this tiecrcase 1293 slaves, allowed, by a most 
scandalous measure of the government, to be carried from the 
Islands to these pestilential swamps ; the whole decrease, there- 
fore, was 1251 in less than two years. In Jamaica, the slaves 
in 1790 were 250,000. Without any irn))ortations, this popu- 
lation, proceeding at the American rate of increase, ought, in 
1820, to have grow'ii to 575,000. The actual population, how- 
ever, in 1820, was only 310,000 ; exhibiting a deficiency, as 
compared witli the Uxiited States, of 235,000 slaves in tliirty 
years. But during these thirty years, or rather during the first 
eighteen of them, 189,000 slaves were imported into Jamaica 
from the coast of Africa, and retained in it. Without count- 
ing, therefore, on any natural increase from thtse importations, 
the number in the island in 1820 ought to have been 761,000, 
being 421,000 more than were actually to he found there in 
that year. Without calculating on any increase at all, either 
from the stock of 1790, or the suhsexpicnt importations, the 
number of slaves ought to be 439,000. The actual population 
in 1820 w'as 100,000 less. In all our colonies, excejrt Barba- 
does and Bahamas,, there is a yearly decrease, amounting, in 
tlirec years ending 1820, to 18,000. 

We have mentioned the American rale of increase; and asto- 
nishing it no doubt is. A pamphlet now lies before us, from the 
pen of Morris Birkbcck, written in the Illinois country, and 
printed at Shawnee Town. The subject is the great question 
of the admisssion of slavery into the Western States; and a very 
interring statement is given in the Appendix of the progress 
of pi^lplation in |hosc parts. In Kentucky, the whole nuuiber, 
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black anil while, increased from 220,959 to 406,51 1, or nearly 
doubled in ten 3 'cars, between 1800 and 1810. Ohio,- in the 
same time, more than ({uadrupled, increasing from 55,356 to 
230,769, but they w'cre all free inhabitants; and in twenty 
years they increased more than eleven fold, to 581, 481*. Indi- 
ana, in ten j’cars, increased from 24,520 to 147,178, all free 
men. Missouri, again, in ten years, trebled, from 20,845 to 
66,586, black and white. The increase in Hayti woultl in all 
probability be cijual to any of those countries in times of such 
peace as they have cnjoj'ed. The great increa-se of population 
which we have seen, certainly took place after the troubles 
ended ; and wc must deduct from the earlier returns all who 
were destroyed during the dreadful wars in 1791 and 1802. 
Hut the diderent rate at which the free and slave }>opulation in- 
crease in America is most remarkable. 

Let us next sec what the Produce of the island is. 'I'hat, of 
provisions at least, it grows abundance for the supply of its in- 
habitants, we need not prove ; the great increase of their num- 
bers sufficiently demonstrates that. But even ol* sugar, cotton, 
and cofiee, what is the account? Wc have now betbre us the 
ollicial returns of 1822, specif^'ing the trade of the island with 
all parts of the world. By this it appears, that 652,511 pounds 
of sugar, equal to about 544 hogsheads of 12 cwt., 891,950 of 
cotton, and 35,117,83-1 of coflbe, or 350,000 cwt., are e\portcd 
to Ibreign parts. TJiis is beside the cocoa and woods ; and it 
is also over and above all the sugar, collec, and cotton required 
for home consumption. The whole exports of the island for 
that year were of the value of above nine niiIlioti.s of dollars, 
or above two millions of pounds sterling. The value of the im- 
ports was nearly three millions ; and the tonnage emplo 3 'cd in 
the export and import trade together was about 200,000, iii 1835 
vessels. But in case there should be any one who disregards 
all produce, and all trade, that brings nothing into the Exche- 
quer, wc can relieve him at once; for the Duties upon exports 
and imports during the same 3 'ear exceeded 678,000/. sterling; 
a vciy haiidsoiue branch of revenue, which even the oldest and 
most legitimate government in Europe wotild regard with the 
most respectful attention. 

Having stated the great branches usually supposed to cmbrai o 
the whole that is imiportant in statistics, in population, military 
ibrcc, commerce, and revenue to a certain degree at least, we 
may perhaps be thought to liave sufficiently, though very suc- 
cinctly, described the political state of Hayti. But happily our 
materials enable us to go a little further, and to throw some 
fight upon its moral state also. The following is part of a let- 
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ter from Geliferal Itiginal, Secretary-^general to the President ; 
and it will be seen from its tenor how much attention is paid 
there to the greatest of all subjects which can occupy the atten- 
tion of rulers, that in which all others are indeed compressed, 
the Education of the people. It also marks that the improve- 
ment of agriculture and commerce is rapidly increasing — and 
it displays the good spirit which prevails with respect to foreign 
aggression. 

* I can assure you. Sir, that being perfectly convinced that edu- 
cation and agriculture are the chief sources of the strength of States, 
the Government of the llepublic does not neglect any thing which 
can promote these two objects ; and I can announce to you with 
gj^eat satisfaction, that both in their progress answer fully to the care 
bestowed on them. The number of youth of both sexes who study 
in the elementary schools and in the upper classes, is prodigious. In 
all our towns, the schools kept by private people, and the national 
schools, are much increased, and they are found in all the large vil- 
lages of the interior. 1 am myself astonished at the hap[>y change 
which has taken place in public education, and which is daily taking 
place in the improvement of morals — all of which is eifected tran- 
quilly and with satisfaction, under the mild influence of a truly pa- 
ternal government. In the ensuing spring 1 will send you a particu- 
lar account of the number of schools and of scholars. As to agricul- 
ture, it is sulHcient to tell you, that from 1S14 up to the present 
time, the number of proprietors has been increased by the appro- 
priation of uncultivated land, by donations of the government, and 
by the division of the land of the old colonists, to the amount of 
SO, 000 ; and all these new proprietors cultivate their land with 
care and attention. Our commerce has considerably increased, of 
which you will have an idea by consulting the paper I send you of 
the importation and exportations of the year 1822, collected at the 
different custom-houses. 1 am nearly certain that the quantity of 
coffee produced In 1823, surjpasses more than a third the quantity 
produced in 1822, and there is great probability that the crop of tho 
present year w'ill be still more considerable, because more people are 
employed cultivating the fields, and they arc more assiduous in 
their tasks, and more contented in consequence of our rural code 
having been much improved, and offering good security to the cultiva- 
tion. The. eastern part of the island, formerly the Spanish part, ap- 
pears fit present very well pleased to have returned under the laws 
of the Republic ; and all those in that part of the island who had o- 
pinions coittrary to our institutions, have wisely resolved to retire to 
sotno other islands, so that at present there are only good citizens 
devoted to the cause of their country. We are well prepared fit 
livery poant of our territory to repel foreign aggression ; our forti- 
fications are in good order and well provisioned, and are increased 
frequently { our troops of tlie lioe and guards are well armed and 
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equipped ; pubHc spirit h excellent ; and I max therefore aflkiti, that 
are have nothing to fear from the injustice of those who hitherto have 
not acknowledged us as a free and independent naUon. We desire 
to preserve peace with all the world ; end we will use our efforts for 
this purpose ; but if we are attacked, we will give the whole universe 
a proof of what can be accomplished by men, who will not give 
up the independence of their country. * 

We learn from another (quarter, of undoubted authority, that 
in the town of Port au Prince there are no loss than foiirteeq 
free schools, at which 813 pupils, of both sexes, are instructed 
in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, and many in the higher 
branches of learning. At Cape Haytien (formerly Cape Fran- 
ifois), there are six private schools, beside the publick ones es^ 
tablished by tiic Government. At these are taught Algebra, 
Geometry, History, and Geography, beside the common branch- 
es of learning. 

With respect to the morals of the people, we can do no bet- 
ter than cite some very candid and judicious observations of 
Christophe himself — ^in a Letter which was published in one of 
the numbers of the Propagation^ a periodical work printed in 
Hayti. * 1 am endeavouring, * says this extraordinary man, 

* as far as possible, to inculcate the principles of religion and 

* virtue among ray fellow citizens ; but consider, my friend, 

* what time is necessary, and what care and exertions arc re- 

* quired, to clFect the diffusion of religious and moral feelinsZ 

* amongst all classes of a people recently emerged from the 

* gloom of ignorance and slavery, and who have undergone the 

* vicissitudes, the disasters and revolutions of 25 years. ’ 

Rut lest such representations may be deemed partial, as 
coming from Haytiaiis, and indeed from publick functionaries, 
we now subjoin tiie result of an inquiry undertaken by a Com- 
mittee of the ‘ American Convention, for the abolition of slavery 
and improvement of the African race.’ To that Committee 
was tlelegated the examination of the moral and political condi- 
tion of the people of Hayti, and the following is the principal 
part of their report. 

* From the representations of those who have resided in the is- 
land, and from the public documents printed there, it appears, that 
the Haytians hare made a progress in civilization and intellectual 
improvement, nearly, if not altogether, unparalleled in the history of 
nations. 

* Public free schools are established to a greater extent, in pro- 
portion to Uie wants of the population, than is known in Europeaq 
countries, and the pupils exhibit a very gratifying proficiency in thoit 
studies. 

* The government is efficient, and apparently stable. It is re- 
publfcon in its form ; the laws being passed by a legislative body 
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chosen by the people, yet it is smd that the control uT Uic President 
is predominant, tlie military force being at his disposal. He does 
not appear, however, to abuse his authority ; and it is evident that a 
continuance of the system of education, and of the republican form 
of government, will, at no distant period, place the power in reality 
in the hands of the people and their representatives. Until know- 
ledge be generally ditfused, the chief influence and authority must 
necessarily be exercised by a few enterprising and extraordinary 
characters, who have outstripped the mass in the race of improve- 
ment. 

* The great body of men, in all countries, arc hired labourers, 
who subsist on their w'ages, and the quantity of the means of sub- 
sistence given them for their services, is perhaps the best criterion 
which can be obtained of the degree of happiness they enjoy, or 
of positive oppression they suffer. Trying the conditions of the 
Haytians by this test, it would appear decidedly better than that of 
the people of any Enropcan nation, and the citizens of the United 
Stales would be able to boast of no striking preeminence. Thu 
wages of labourers in the Haytian seaports is one dollar per day ; 
and the price of provisions, on the average, is nearly the same as in 
our own ports. The wants of the people in clothing, shelter, and 
furniture, arc far less than those of the inhabitants of our zone ; so 
that on the whole, the means of comfortahlc subsistence arc probably 
as abundantly possessed by the labouring Haytians as by the labour- 
ers of any other country on earth. This abundance is a positive 
proof of the mildness of the government ; a proof that it does not 
grind the people to dust by the taxing and monopolizing hand of op- 
pression. 

* So much propriety of style, profundity of thought, and correct- 
ness of sentiment, have been exhibited in the offlcial documents, and 
in the public journals of Hayti, that many people in this country 
have supposed that they must have been the work of foreign- 
ers, and not of the persons who profess the authorship ; for 
they could not believe that native coloured Haytians had attain- 
ed that intellectual perfection which these documents would indi- 
cate. In answer to doubts of this kind, expressed by the 'Editor of 
the National Gazette of this city (Philadelphia), the editor of a most 
respectable newspaper in Boston states, that a gentleman of that 
place, who has resided for some time in Hayti, and whose statements 
au'c entitled to implicit confidence, declares that, from his own know- 
ledge, it is an unquestionable fact, that the publications alluded to 
are really the work of those to whom the authorship is attributed. 

* A number of citizens of Boston have of late taken a strong in- 
terest in Haytian aifatrs, and have written zealously in favour of a re- 
cognition, by the United States, of Haytian independence. One of 
these, who had given a very favourable picture of the condition, in- 
stitutions, and prospects of the island, in answer to some insinuations 
of selfitJi motives, avers, that he has no personal interest in the sub- 
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ject ; that he is influenced solely by considerations of reasonableness 
and equity, and of the general interests of the United States. 

^ It is gratifying to find that the progress of the Haytians is such 
as every day diminishes the number of their contemners and ene- 
mies, and adds to the number of those who are convinced of the 
moral and intellectual capabilities of the Blacks. 

* Hayti is a country of deep interest to the philosopher and states- 
man, and especially to the friends of African rights. It is to be 
hoped that it may conlinue^ a land which may be fitly looked to as 
an example for refuting prejudices against the Blacks, and as a suit- 
able place of refuge for those coloured persons who may be unwill- 
ing to endure the degradation they are doomed to sufi'er in other 
countries. 

‘ The late union of the whole island under one government is cal- 
culated to allay the apprehensions of internal commotion w hich arose 
from the possession of a part of the country by the Spaniards, and 
to cause it to be considered as a more suitable place of emigration 
than formerly. The policy of the government towards emigrants is 
liberal ; and some time since it went so far as to pay the passage- 
money of all who would come from Europe or Amciica to settle; 
but finding, that, under this provision, worthless characters were 
introduced, it discontinued the practice. ’ 

After contemplating a people in the general, observing their 
government, and viewing the results of their institutions, it is 
natural that we should desire to see them individually, ns it 
w(‘re, in order to become more familiarly acquainted with them. 
The following sketch may be deemed iiiteresting in this })ouit 
of vlew% 

* The dress of the lower orders in Hayti is plain, but neat and 
clean. Tlie men >vear a short blue jacket of woollen cloth, with 
w aistcoat and trowsers of white chintz. The women’s dress consists 
of a cotton chemise and petticoat, with a handkerchief tied in the 
form of a turban round the head. 

* The country people, wdio frequent the markets in the towns, 
have a healthy cleanly appearance. They are all, to the very low- 
est, clothed, and their general aspect indicates content and happi- 
ness. The Haytian females have the \x^\x 2 X Jailing (as some term it) 
of being fond of dress ; and most of their gains they lavish upon this 
branch of extravagance. The young women are frequently agree- 
able and even handsome in person. Those of a subordinate rank, 
we arc informed, unfortunately are not very scrupulous in forming 
illicit connections. Public opinion has not yet so stigmatized this 
breach of the social duties as to detach them from a practice uncon- 
dcraned in the days of their ancestors. 

* In a recent Jamaica paper wx recollect to have seen the sketch 
of a Haytian’s dress and appearance : — The dress as above describ- 

3 
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ed ; tlie hair brushed upwards to the top of the head ; moustaches ; 
carringrs ; a straw hat placed lightly on the side of the head ; an 
erect gait, with an air of conscious independence. These traits 
compose a portrait of a Haytian beau, drawn by the pen of a bitter 
enemy. * 

We naturally cast an eye toward France, after contemplat- 
ing the internal state of this most prosperous and interesting 
state. The strongest wish undoubtedly prevails there to ob- 
tain some footing in it, by means of which an ascendant may 
afterwards be acquired, and the old colonial dominion restor- 
ed. TTie whole resources of Napoleon’s genius having failed 
in the time when the power of the country was unbroken, and 
its r^utation at the height, not even the most abject flatterer 
of tlie legitimate nionarchs can gravely pretend to indulge in a 
hope of forcibly retaking possession. Intrigue has been tried, 
therefore, where violence was sure to fail ; and a long nego- 
tiation, some say, for the last ten years, has been going on, 
with the view, on the part of Hayti, of securing its in- 
d^endence by a formal recognition, and with the design, 
on the part of Fi*ance, of regaining something like a foot- 
ing there, though it w'ere at first but in name- An am- 
ple indemnity was a&ked, amounting to about four uiilliuns 
Sterling; and even this was in a train for adjustment. Hut 
at last came out the real wish of the affectionate Bourbons, 
containing, ns it were in a postscript, like other amorous tlocu- 
ments, the main object of the negotiation. It was so painful to 
quit the endearing connexion, — so delightful to retain even 
some little pleasing memorial of former Intimacy, — that if it 
were but the name of the thing, the Haytians were entreated to 
grant this favour, and to allow France the title I Ajrd ship ])ar~ 
amount or Suzerainetey the separate and independent existence 
of the Island being allowed and even guaranteed, l^pon this 
the intercourse broke off; and a lesson was taught the craft of 
the wily Frank, which he will probably remember during all 
the Negro treaties he may have to negotiate. We canntJt more 
fitly close this imperfect sketch, than with the memorable Pro- 
clamation of tlie President to Uie Commandants, upon the rup- 
jtare of the treaty. 

f Jean Pierre Boyer, President of Hayti, to the Commandants of 

Arrondissement. 

* The Envoys whom, in consequence of an appeal which had been 
pade to me, 1 had despatched to France to treat rcsjiecting the re- 
cognition of the independence of Hayti, have returned hitlicr. Their 
mission did not produce the result which we had .a right to expect ; 
|iecause the French government, incredible as it may seem, still pre- 
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tends to the chimerical right of suxeraineti over this country. This 
pretension, which it appeared to have renounced, is for ever inad> 
missible ; it is a new proof, as 1 have already proclaimed, how much 
our true security consists in our immovable resolution, and how well 
founded were our mistrust and the measures which I have taken. 

‘ Under these circumstances, 3’ou ought more than ever to rceollect 
the arrangements of my Proclamation of the 6th of January last, and 
the particular instructions which followed it. Actively urge forward 
all the necessary works, the putting of the arms, artillery, and am* 
munition, in condition for service, &c. Nothing should be neglect- 
ed. Call out the workmen of the corps ; and even, in case of neces- 
sity, the privates, for the prompt completion of the carriages for can- 
non, which may be still unfinished. Take care, in short, in case of 
invasion by the enemy, not to be behind>hand In any point. Think 
incessantly of your duties, of your responsibility, and act according* 

ly- 

‘ The national honour demands (and you should also keep this 
object in view), that tranquillity' and safety should be insured to those 
foreigners who arc In our country, under the sanction of the publie 
faith and of the constitution. Protect them as well as their proper- 
ty, 80 that they may be in perfect security. A moment’s reflection 
must make us feel w'hat infamy would be cast upon the nation if (no 
matter under what circumstances) vre acted differently. War to 
death with the implacable enemies who may plant a sacrilegious foot 
upon our territory' ! but let us not pollute our cause by any disgraccr 
ful action. 

‘ In sending deputies to regulate the formalities of the recognition of 
our independence, I yielded to the invitation given to me by the agents 
of the government of the King of France. It was right that I should take 
this stop in order to deprive malevolence of every pretence for charg- 
ing me with obsfitiaey ; it was riglit that I should do so to satisfy my 
conscience, aiul finatly to settle the opinion of the nation upon this 
important point. I think I have in this respect fultilled my duty ; 
but, at loa'it, I have the satisfaction of being able to declare that I 
have not been deceived. 

‘ The Republic is free ; it is for ever independent, since we are 
determined to bury ourselves under its ruins rather than submit te 
the foreigner. Nevertheless the enemies of Hayti still reckon on 
the chimera of a division amongst us. What error, and at the same 
time what duplicity ! Let us be eternally united, and faithful in the 
discharge of our dudes ; and, with the aid of the All* Powerful, we 
shall be for ever invincible. 


* Boyer.’ 
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Aut. XIL Practical Observations upon the Education of the 
People : Addressed to the Working Classes., and their Employ- 
ers. By H. Brougham, Esq.^^ M. P., F. 11. iS. 12mo. 
pp. 33. London, 1825. 

cannot make an article of this; — Both because a consi- 
’ ’ derable, though not the most valuable part of it, ap- 
peared in our own pages last October — and because we have 
no longer time or space to deal with it as its infinite import- 
ance w'ould require. We cannot allow this Number to go 
forth, however, without doing what in us lies to second the 
purely philanthropic views of its distinguished author, by most 
earnestly recommending it, both fur pcrusitl and for circulation, 
to all who have at any time seen reason to pay attention to our 
suggestions or opinions. 

Since the time when the Scriptures were first printed and 
circulated in the common tongue, there has been no such be- 
nefit conferred on the great body of the people, as seems 
now to be held out to them in the institutions which it is 
the business of this little work to recommend and explain : — 
Nor can any thing be more admirable than the nfiectionate 
earnestness, the luminous simplicity, and the patient prac- 
tical wisdom with which the views of the author are expound- 
ed and enforced. Of the many titles to distinction that 
meet in the person of Mr Brougham, there is none we should 
so much envy as that which rests on his services in the cause 
of Education. The good he has done there is the most un- 
questioned and extensive — and the honours he has gained the 
least alloyed with faction, the least troubled even by eager 
contention or dispute ; — ^whilc the efforts he has lately made in 
behalf of the Mechanics’ Institutions, appear to us tlm most 
important and meritorious of all. In his memorable exposure 
of the abuses of public charities, be was animated, in part, by 
a spirit of just indignation, and the delight of triumphing over 
the indolent and corrupt opposition by w'hich he was met, in 
many formidable quarters. Here he had no other excitement 
than that of general philanthropy, and that high-minded anti- 
cipation of the love and gratitude of posterity, by which patriots 
are supported when they silently confer lasting blessings on 
their countrymen, without rousing their passions or making 
any demand for their applause. We will not, however, be 
tempted to say more, even on such a topic — and shall only beg 
leave, as a specimen of the tone and style of the work we have 
mentioned, to annex the few concluding sentences. 

* I rejoice to tltink that it is not necessary to close these obscr- 
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vations by combating objections to the diiFusion of science among 
the \irorking classes, arising from considerations of a political nature. 
Happily the time is past and gone when bigots could persuade man- 
kind that the lights of philosophy were to be extinguished as dan- 
gerous to religion ; and whei! tyrants could proscribe the instructors 
of the people as enemies to their power. It is preposterous to ima- 
gine that the enlargement of our acquaintance with the laws which 
regulate the universe, can dispose to unbelief. It may be a cure 
for superstition — for intolerance it will be the most certain cure ; but 
a pure and true religion has nothing to fear from me greatest ex- 
pansion which the understanding can receive by the study either of 
matter or of mind. The more widely science is diffused, the better 
will the Author of all things be known, and the less will the people 
be tossed to and fro by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, 

whereby they lie in wait to deceive. To tyrants, indeed, and 
bad rulers, the progress of knowledge among the mass of mankind 
is a just object of terror : it is fatal to them and their designs ; they 
know this by unerring instinct, and unceasingly they dread the light. 
But they will find it more easy to curse than to extinguish. It is 
spreading in spite of them, even in those countries where arbitrary 
pow'er deems itself most secure ; and in England, any attempt to 
check its progress would only bring about the sudden destruction of 
liitn who should be insane enough to make it. 

^ To the Upper Classes of society, then, I would say, that the 
question no longer is, whether or not the people shall be instructed 
— for that has been determined long-ago, and the decision is irrever- 
sible — but wdiether they shall be well or ill taught — half informed, or 
as thoroughly as their circumstances permit and their w^ants reejuire. 
Let no one be afraid of the bulk of the community becoming too ac- 
complished for their superiors. Well educated, and even wxdl versed 
in the most elevated sciences, they assuredly may become ; and the 
worst consequence that can follow to their superiors will be, tliat to 
deserve being called their beitcrUy they too must devote themselves 
more to the pursuit of solid and refined learning; the present public 
seminaries must be enlarged ; and some of the greater cities of the 
kingdom, especially the metropolis, must not be left destitute of the 
regular means within themselves of scientific education. 

‘ To tlie Working Classes I would say, that this is the time when, 
by a great effort, they may secure for ever the inestimable blessing^ of 
knowledge. Never was tlic disposition more universal among the 
rich to lend the requisite assistance for setting in motion the great 
engines of instruction ; but the people must come forward to profit 
by the opportunity thus afforded, and they must themselves continue 
the movement once begun. Those who havie already started in the 
pursuit of science, and tasted its sweets, require no exhortation to 
persevere ; but if these pages should fall into the hands of any one 
at an hour for the first time stolen from his needful rest after his day's 
w ork is donci I ask of him to reward me (who Imve written them for 
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hU benefit al tbe IQc^ hoon) bv mvliw'threepenee daring the neitt 
fortnigbt»-»4inyi|ig iHth^ franklin’s Life, and reading the first pag^ 
I am quite aura ]^e will read the rest t 1 am alniMt quite sure he will 
resolve to spend his spare time and money, in guning those kinds of 
knowledge which from a printer’s boy n&de that great man the first 
philosopher, and one of the first statesmen of his age. Few are fit> 
ted by nature to go as far as he did, and it is not necessary to lead 
so perfectly abstemious a life, and to be so rigidly saving of every 
instant of time. But all may go a good way after him, both in tem- 
perance, industry and knowle^e, and no one can toll before be tries 
now near he may be able to approach him. ’ 

We have only to add, that the work is very short, and very 
cheap— and that we shall be greatly disappointed if it docs not 
drculate an hundred times more widely than this brief notice 
of it. 


We have been informed of a mistake in the Article in our 
last Number about the Scotch Poor-laws, wliich we take the 
earliest opportunity of correcting. It is there stated, that the 
parish of Hcmick is a meritorious example of the eradication 
of Poor’s-rates, after thev had been long confirmed. It is 
Langholm^ and not Hawick, that is entitled to tliis praise. 
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' The Cambrian Plutarch, or Memoirs of Eminent Welshmen. By 
J, Parry, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mounteney’s Inquiry relative to the Emperor Napoleon. 8vo. 

^6a, 

Miaotoirs of Antonio Canova, with a Critical Analysis of his 
anj an Histprica) View of Modern Sculpture. By S. 
Meaaeii, ,A. M[« Member of the Astronomical Society of London, &c. 
With ihatPa* Svo. 15s. boards. 

. BIBI.10GRAPHT. 

A 6at<tUwae of Books, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers ; 
eont^nmgj&e alterations from 1822 to 1824. Sis. 6d. 
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Cole’s Bibliogr&{khica1 Tour from 8carl»or0Q|^ totfitt Library of a 
r-hilobibiist. 8vo. Ss. Large paper, l$s* - 

A Catalogue of a Select Collection of Books and Tracts in va* 
rious Classes of Literature ; including many Curious and Bare Ar- 
ticles relative to Scotland, (^artioularly the erentfbl periods of 1715, 
1745-6, the Portsous Mob, &c. On sale by John Stevenson, 87, 
Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 

CLASSICS. 

Alcestes of Euripides, from the Text of Monk ; with the Scan- 
ning Ordo, and a very literal Translation, by T. W. C. Edwards, 
M. A. Also, by the same Author, the Orestes, Medea, Hecuba, 
and Phoenissoe of Euripides, from the Text of Person. Likewise, 
the Prometheus Chained, of iEschylus, from the Text of Blumfleld. 
And the Antigone of Sophocles, from the Text of Brunck. i^ce, 
each play, Ss. 

onAMA. 

Ravenna, or Italian Love, a Tragedy. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Bond, a Dramatic Poem. By Mrs Charles Gore. 8vo. 58. 
6d. 

EDCCATIOV. 

Elements of Algebra ; compiled from Garnicr’s French Transla- 
tion of Leonard Euler. To which are adderl. Solutions of several 
Miscellaneous Problems, with Questions and Examples for the 
ticc of the Student. By C. Taylor. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Practical System of Algebra, designed for the Use of Schools 
and I’rivatc Students. By P. Nicholson and ,T. llowbolham. ISmo. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

A Key to Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Mensuration. 12mo. 4s. 
6d. bound. 

Lexicon Thucyda;um ; a Dictionary' of the <I?roek and English { of 
the Words, Phr^cs, and principal Idioms contained in the History 
of the Peloponnesian War of Thucydides. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The First Book of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, demonstrated 
in General Terras. By U. Garde, A. B. 2s. 

French Graminatology , or, a complete Course of French. By 
Monsieur Gabriel Surenne, Teacher of French, Edinburgh. 3 vok. 
12mo. 158. bound. 

An Epitome of the History, Laws, and Religion of Greece, de- 
signed for the use of Young Persons. By J. Stackhouse, Mendter 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. IStao. 
'4s. €d. 

A Key to the Exercises of Wanostrocht’s Latin Grammar. By 
A. Kennedy. 12mo. 23. 6d. 

A Key to the Spanish Language, and Conversation ; containing 
Idioms and Expressions on a variety of Subjects, with an Introdtie- 
tioo to the Spanish Grammar ; the whole arranged in such a man- 
ner as to enable the student to acquire a speedy knowledge of tho 
^Spanish Laiq^uage, and pkrticularly ad^ted for Travellers. By IX 
£. Dehura. ' ^Smo, j2s. to. bom;ds. 

K k 
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(S^unrterfjf Last of Nem PublkatioM, 

A Practical Essay on the manner of Studying and Teaching in 
Scotland ; or a Guide to Students at the University, to Pari»h School- 
masters, and Family Tutors. By Wiliiain Mestin, A.M. 12mo. Sa. 

Education at Home. 12ino. 2s. 

An Attempt to illustrate the Rules of English Grammar, and to 
explain the Nature and Uses of the several PurtirJes. ISmo. 3s. 
boards. 

Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Algebra. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. 
48. bound. 

Synoptic Tables of the Spanish (framntar, and of all the difficulties 
whim the SpanUh Language cun present. By M. Fernandez. 3s. on 
s h e et ♦ s. 6d. in case. 

The Theory of Composition ; with examples in Latin, Prnse and 
Verse, freely translated into Engh4i : for the AssUtaiice of Youth. 
By R> Burnside, A.M. I2in.>. Is. 6*1. boards. 

Universal Stenography ; or, a New, Easy, and Practical System of 
Shorthand, whereby a pcr.'on may acquire the method of correctly 
reporting Debates, Lectures, and Sermon'^. For the use of Schools 
and Private Tuition. By William Harding, Teacher of Ute Art. 
12ino. Ss. 

.^Stackhouse’s History of Greece. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

' Jndices Attici ; or, a Guide to the Quantity of the Greek Penui- 
tiass. 5$. 

My Children’s Diury ; or. Moral of the Passing Hour. 6s. 6d. 

A New and Compendious Gr.\mn>ar of the Greek Tongue. By 
W. Bell. Seventh Edition. 4s. 6d. 

The Youth's Best Fiiund ; or, Heading no longer a Task ; adapted 
to Children of the Meamst Capacity. By a Member of the Royal 
Somety. Is. Sd. 

An Introduction to the Me' res of the Greek Tragedians. By a 
Member of the University of Oxford. 3vo. 3s. 

OEOGRAPIIY. 

Outlines of a New Theory of the Earth. 8vo. 2s. 

Selections from the Works of the Baron de Humboldt, relating to 
the Climate, Inhabitants, Productions, and Wines of Mexico. By 
J. Taylor, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Geography Illustrated on a Popular Plan, for the use of Schools 
and Young Persons. With thirty-five engravings. By the Rev. J. 
Goldsmith. A new edition. 1 2roo. 

Colombia ; its present state, ia respect of Climate, Soil, Produc- 
tions, PopuiatioD, Government, Commerce, Revenue, Manufactures, 
Arts, Literature, Manners, Education, and inducements to Emigra- 
tion ; with an original Map and Itineraries, partly from Spanish Sur- 
partly from actual observation. By Col. Francis Hall, Author 
of ** Letters from France, ” &c. 8vo. 78. 

w HISTOBT. 

^ s^liatorica ; containing Tables, Calendars, and Miecellane- 
OllkljhniinmUDn, for the Use of Historians, Antiquarians and the Le- 
By N. H. Nicholiis, Esq. of the umo’ Tenplo. fimii. 
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Allen's History and Antiquities of Iismbeth. Part I. 8n>. I8i* 
4to. 1/. 10s. 

A Narrative of the Conversion and Death of Count Struensee* for* 
merly Prime Minister of Denmark, By Dr Munster. Translated 
from the German by the llev. Mr Wiilehurn ; with an Introduction 
and Notes by Thomas Renncii, B.D. F.R.S. 8vn. 8s. 

Duiriana, consisting of a History of the Siege of Londonderry, 
and Defence of Enniskitlen, in 1688 and 16S9, with Historical 
Poetry and Biographical Notes, Ac. By the*^llcv. John Graham, 
M.A. Curate of Lifford, in the Dioccss of Derry. 8vo. 68. boards. 

History of Roman Literature, from the earliest period, to the 
Augustan Age. By John Dunlop, Esq., Author of the History of 
Fiction. The second edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. I/. 1 Is. 6d. hoards. 

Compendium of the History of Ireland, from the Earliest Perhids 
to the Reign of George 1. By John X.awless, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. ^s. 

Kivington’s Annual Register for 1823. 8vo. 18s. 

History of Watcrdeld Church. By Sisson. Small 8vo. 4/. 

Is.; large paper, 14 10s. 

' Beauties of Ancient English and Scottish History. By Caroline 
Maxwell. 8vo. 88. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht. 
4to. 2/. lOs. 

IIOIITICUI.TURE. 

The Fruit-Grower’s Instructor; or, a Practical Trefttise on Fruit* 
Trees, from the Nursery to Maturity, with a Description and Enu* 
merution of all the liest Fiuils now in cultivation. By G. Blist, 
Gardener. 8vo. Gs. 

Pomarium Brittanicum ; or, an Historical and Botanical Account 
of Fruits cultivated in Great Britain. By H. Philips, F. A. S. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

I, AW. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session from May 12th 1823 to 
July 10th 1821^; and in the Court of Justiciary from November 
1823 to November J8i't. Vol. HI. Parti. Royal 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
Also Cases decided in the Court of Tcinds from May 2Sd 1821 to 
June 29ii) 1824>. Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexander Duulop, 
jun. Esqrs. Advocates. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Partnership. By James Stark, Es^. 
Advocate. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Selection of Precedents from the best Modern Manuscript Col* 
lections and Drafts of Actual Practice : with general Common Forma 
and Variations, adapted to all the circumstances usually occurring; 
forming a System of Conveyancing ; ivith Dissertations and Practi* 
cal Notes. By W. M. Biythcwuod, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristeir 
at Law. 3 vols. Si. 6s. 

An Abstract to the Acts relative to the Customs and Excise, paa* 
aed in 5. Geo. IV. ; formiog a Supplement to tlie Laws and Duties 
of tho Cua|j|||H|Mnd Eiteise. By Robert Ellia, of the Long Eooaa, 
Caatem>lin^Hf 8vo. 28. 6d. sewed. 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable the Lord President of the 
Court of Session^ respecting the alterations contemplated in the form 
of that Court. By a Member of tlic College of Justice. 8vu. 
la. 6d. 

Supplement to Morrison’s Dictionary of Decisions of the Court 
of Session. By M. P. Brown, Advocate. Vol. II. Paits II. 

and III. and Voi. IV. Part 1. Containing Reports by I.erd Stair and 
Fountainhall. 

Remarks on the* administration of Cn'niinal Justice in Scotland, 
and the Changes proposed to be intioduccd into it. By a .Mcn.bei 
of the Faculty of Advocates. 38. 

MEniciMc, scirNcr, and anaiomy. 

Opinions on the Causes and Edicts of tlie Disease detiominaU'd 
Tic Doloureux. Bj’ Charles Bue, Suigeon-Dentist. 8vo. 7" hd^. 

Advice on Diet and Rcgnnen, by a Physician. 8vo. 2>.. siiclied. 

A Nosological Piactice of Physic, ciubracing Physiology. By 
George Pearson Dawson, M.D. 8\o. lls boatds. 

CumnientarU s on Disc ascs of the Stomach and Bowels of Chil- 
dren. By Robley’ Dungiison, M D. &c. ice. 8vo. 7s. (jd. 

Practical Remarks. Pait I. OnAcu'c and Chionic Ophtlmlmia, 
Ulcers of the Eye ivc. &c. Pait II. On Utmittcnt lever, itz m- 
ple and Complicated. By Thomas O’lla'ioi.in, M D. 8io. 'Is. 

The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, B.iit. l.R.S. on the Piin- 
ciple and Piacticc' of Suigery , with adcUliuiial Notes and Casc^. By 
Fredrick Tyrell, E^q. 1 vol. 8vo. lOs Gd. boards. 

Official Repot t on the Fever, which appeared un boaid H M S. 
Bann, uii the coast of Afiica, and amo'igst the detachment ol Hoy id 
Maiines, foiming the gammon of the island of Ascension, in the 
year 1823. By William Bennet, M. D. 

The London Dispensatory. By Anthony Toeld Thomson, P.L.S. 
In one large vol. 8vo (revised and altcied accoidin^ to the last edi- 
tion of the London and Edinburgh Phartnacopecias,; the Itli edition. 
158. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Ha:morrhoids, or Pi'es, Strictincs and 
other important Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. By George Cal- 
vert. 8vo. fas. Od. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. LXXXIl., being 
tbe fifth number of an improved Sciies. Gs. 

Instructions to Mothers and Nurses, on the management of (Chil- 
dren in Health and Disease; comprehending ditecctons for re'guiat- 
ing their diet, dress, exercise, and medicine, w'ith a vaiidly of pre- 
fctiptions adapted to the use of the Nursety, and an Index of Medi- 
cal Terms. By James Kennedy, M.D. 12mo. 7s. 

Remarks on Inteistitial Absorption of the Neck of the Thigh- 
Bone. By Benjamin Bell. 

Elements of Anatomy of the Human Body in its sound state, with 
Remarks on Physiology, Pathology, and Surgery, gy Aiexepder 
Moairo^M.D. F. R. S. E., Professor of Anatomy aiid||i|||Bei^ in the 
pnimsity of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. with Engfa<nHP^ 
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Liu of' Nc^ PtAKcatims. 

- Bichat’s General Anatomy^ applied to jPhysioIogy and the prac^ 
ticc of Medicine ; translated from the best French edition. By Con- 
stant Coilyn. Revised and corrected by George Calvert, Member 
of the Royal Coneji!:e of Surgeons. 2 vols* 8vo. 1/. 16a. 

A complete Seties of Anatomical Questions, with Answers. The 
Answers arranged so as to form an Elementary System of Anatomy^ 
and intended us preparatory to cxaiinnation at the Royxd College of 
Surgeons, to which arc annexed. Tables of the Bones, Muscles, and 
Arteries. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

On Cholera, more especially as it has occurred during lofte years 
in British Iridia. A Letter to Sir James M‘G rigor, M. D. Director- 
General of tlie iMedical Department of the Army, &c. By Thomas 
Brown, Surgeon, Musselburgh. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Forsyth’s Medical Dieticon. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Coii>pectu« of Prescriptions. 18mo. 5s. 

Beck's Medical Jurisprudence. 8vo. 18s. 

Observations on Cancer ; comprising Numerous Cases of Cancer 
in the Breast, Hip, and Face, cured by a Mild Method of Practice 
that imtnediatciv alleviates the most agonizing pain. By T.Giahamj 
M. D. &c. 2s.‘6a. 

MISCECLAXEOCS. 

A Treifttise on Field Diversions. By a Gentleman of Suffolk, a 
staunch Sportsman. 12mo. 5^. boards. 

Select Proverbs of All Nalions ; illustvated with Notes and Com- 
ments. 'I'o which arc athh. il, A Summary of .\ncient Pastimes, 
Holidays, and Cusioni^i; with an Analy&ivS of Jlhc ^Vi^doln ol‘ the An- 
cient.'^i and of the Fathers of the Church. By Thomas Fielding. 
18rno. 5s. (id. boards. 

Tlie Young Brewer’s Monitor. 8va. 53. 6d. 

Crutwelfs Housekeeper’sS Aeconjpt Book (1S25.) 4fo. 2s. 

A Whisper to a Neu iy-married Pair, froui a Widowed Wife. Small 
12iuo. Sri. 6d. 

Dor Freiscliutz, or the Seventh Bullet. A Series of Twelve 11- 
lu.^trations of this popular Opera, drawn by an Amateur, and etched 
by George Cruickshank ; with a Travestie of the Drama. Lafge 
8vo. plain, 5s. 6d. ; large paper, Ts. 6d. ; coloured, 8s. 6d. Proofs 
on India paper, 10s. 

The Scrap Book, a collection of Amusing and Striking Pieces, in 
Prose and Verse, with Occasional Remarks and Contributions. By 
John M'Diarmid, Author of the Life of William Cowper, &c. 
Volume II. Bs. 6d boards. 

Meditations on Advancing Years and Old Age. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of Man, wdth Observations bn 
their Cultivation, adapted to the present State of this Country. 
Re^ in the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 20tii 
Nov. 1818. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 5s. stitched. 

Dryden*s Virgil. A new edition. 24mo. 4s. boards. 

Greece in 1823 and 18S4 ; being^ a series of Letters and Docu- 
ments on tba-Greek Revolution, written during a visit to that Coun- 
try. By the Hon. CoL Leicester Stanhope* Illustrated with seve* 
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ral curious Fac-similes. To which is added, * The Life of Mus> 
taphsAH. * 8vo. 13s. 

An Account of the Colony of Van Dicman’s Land, principally 
dcsii^ed for the use of Emigrants. By Edward Carr. 12mo. £s. 

Remarkable events in the History of Man ; consisting of the Nar.. 
rative of Three Hundred of the most interesting Adventures, &c. &c* 
By the Rev. Joshua Watts, D.D., Rector of Welby, Hants. Em- 
bellished with coloured Engravings. 10s. 6d. 

Views on tliu Rhine, in Belgium and Holland ; from Drawings by 
Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, F. R. S. 

An Essay on Instinct, and its Physical and Moral Relations. By 
T. Hancock, M. D. 8vo. 12s. 

The History of Moses ; being a continuation of Scripture Stories. 
New edition. Royal IHmo. 3s. 6d. 

Journal of the Private Life and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon at Saint Helena. By the Count Dc Las Cases. A new 
edition. In 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 

Register of the Aits and Sciences, Vol. I., containing a correct Ac- 
count of 6c\cral hundiid of the most important and interesting 
Inventions, Discoveries, and Pioccsscs. lllubtiatcd with upwards of 
one hundred Engravings. 8vo. f>s. 6d. 

Remarks on the intended Restoration of the Parthenon of Athens, 
as the National Monument of Scotland. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a periodical W'^ork ; with somo 
Pieces not before published. By the late Jane Taylor. 2 vois. 12iiio. 
ds. boards. 

Reports on Friendly Societies. 8vo. Gs. 

Illustrations, Critical, Hi-torical, Biugr.'tpiiical, and Miscellaneous, 
of Novels by the Author of Waverley. By the Rev. Richard Warner, 
Hitetor of Great Chalficid, Wilts. 3 vul». ]2mo. ll. 8s. boards. 

Illustrations to WilBn’s Tasso. Part I. 8vo. ]/. Is. 

The India Military Calendar ( Part the First and Part the 

Second), containing the Services of (icneral and Field Officers of the 
Indian Army. By the Editor of the Royal Military Calendar, in 2 
large 4to vols. Price. 5/. extra boards, *JL 10s. each Part. 

Smith’s Letter to the Magistrates of York. 8vo. Is. 

A Discourse of the Cumparative Meiits of Scott and Byron, as 
writers of Poetry. 8vo. 5a. stitched. 

An Account of the dcstrutivc Fire in Edinburgh on the IGth and 
17th November 1824, with Notices of the most remarkable Fires 
which have occurred there since the year 1 S8,5. By Robert Cham- 
bers, Editor of ** the Traditions of Edinburgh. ” Is. 

A New Edition of the Memoirs, or Spiritual Exercises of Elizabeth 
M^ 0 Stf containing an Account of the dreadful Conflagration which 
took place in Ediaburgh in the year 1700, with some very suitable 
iwftectkms upon it. 

The Literary Souvenir, or Cabinet of Poetry. Edited by A. A« 

Whtta.- lab 

PfcbiMt’e Farmer’s and Grazier’s Annual Account-book, foKo. 1 2ai 
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1/Annuaire Hblorique, from 1823. 8v0« 18 «. ' ~ 

The Housekeeper’s Ledger. By William S3tcl»Ber» M. D«r 
4e. 6d. 

The Art of Brewing, on Scientific Prinoiplss't adapted in the usa- l 
of Brewers and Private Families. 12mo. 28.^. 

Houghton’s Wine-cellar Check* Book, onan experieneed^plan. 7sv 
6d. 

A View of the Present State of the Salmon and Channel Fisheries, 
and of the Statute Laws by which they are regulated. By J. Cor* 
nish, Esq. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Debrett’s Baronetage of England, Fifth edition, with new plates, 
2 vols. royal 1 8mo. 1 /. 8s. 

Historical Notes respecting Uie Indians of North America, iHth 
Remarks on the Attempts made to Convert and Civilhse them. By- 
John Halkett, Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

HATURAl. HISTORY. 

Naturaj History of the Bible. By Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Naturalist’s Companion. Svo. 12s. boards, or ll. Is. with 
coloured Plates. 

The Animal Kingdom described and arranged, by Baron .Cuvier} 
with additional descriptions. By £. Griffith, F. L. S. Part IV, 
Koyal Svo, 1/. 4>s. coloured ; or plain, 18s. Demy Svo, ^atH, l'2s* 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales for Mothers ; translated from the French of S. N. BoiuUy; * 
12mo. 6s. boards. ^ 

Stanmore ; or, the Monk and the Merchant’s Widow. By SqpBlil 
Reeve. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Forget me Not; a Christmas Present for 1825. 18mo. 128. . 

Uameses, an Egyptian Tale ; with Historical Notes of the Ere of 
the Pharaohs. 3 vols. post Svo. 1/. iOs. boards. > 

The Coiifcssions of a Gamester. Svo. 7s. boards. 

The Insurgent Chief; or, O’Ualloran. An Irish Historici^ Tale of 
1798. 3 vols. 12mo. ISs. 

Alfred ; or, the Youthful Inquirer ; iu which many of the Opera- 
tions of Nature and Art are familiarly explained, and adapted 4o the 
Comprehension of Children. ISmo. 

Caprice ; or, Anecdotes of the Listowel Family. 3 vols. 12aie. 
H. Is. 

llothelaa ; a Romance of the Englisli Histories. By the Jkuthni^ 
of Annals of the Parish, Ringan GUhaize, the Spaewtfe, &c. S vola. 
22ino. 1/. Is. boards. 

Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library. Vol. IX. containing GuHivsit% 
Travels— Mount Henneth— James Waliaoe— Barham Downs— aitd’ 
Henry; with the Lives of the Authors. And Vol. X. containing the 
Novels of Mrs Ann Radcliife, with the Life of tlie Author. 11.5# 
each in beards. ' '■ .'' 4 > 

Adolphe and Selanie, or the Power of Attachment ; a 
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founded on Facts* By Henri L. Dubois, Teacher of Uie French 
Language. iSmo, 7a. 6d. boards. 

Novels and Romances, by ** the Author of Wavcricy, " compris* 
ing the Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, Poveril of the Peak, and Quentin 
Durward, beautifully printed by Ballantyne, and einbellihlted with 
iUostrations by eminent Artists and Vignette Titles. 7 vols. iMtno. 
2Jt. 9s. 

Dunallan ; or Know what you Judge, a Story. By the Author 
of “ the Decision, ” “ Father Clement, ” &c. 3 voU. I'dtno. ISs. 

Scenes and Thoughts. C^own 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tales of Irish Life. 2 vols. 1 2mo. 1 2 . 1 . 

The Hermit in Italy. 3 vols. 12mo. ISs. 

Winter Everting Pastimes, or the Merry Maker’s Companion. By 
R. Revel. Foolscap Svo. 4s. Gd. 

Alice Allan, and other Tales. By Alexander Wilson. Post Svo. 
8s. 6d. 

Gilmour, or the Lact Lockingc. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

James Forbes ; a Talc. Crown Svo. 7s. 

The Two Mothers, or Memoirs of the Lost Century. By the 
Author of ** Burma and her Nurse, ” Margaret Whyte, ” 6(C. &c, 
8to. 58. 

Saragossa ; or, the Houses of Castillo and De Arno : a Romance. 
By E. A. Archer. 4 vul.<. 12mo. 1/. Ss. 

Talcs of Modern Da^s. By Elizabeth Barber, Autlior of Dan- 
gerous Errors, ” and “ Influence and Example.” 12tuo. 6s. 

The Mirven Family ; or, Christian Principle developed in Early 
Jjiie ; handsomely printed in 12aio. 6s. 

POETIiy AN1> MUSIC. 

Poems, and Poetical Translations. By Samuel Gower. 2'>‘. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the Britiah Poets, in Three Parts. 
Fart the Third, Rhyme. By the Author of the Peerage and Ba. 
roQCtage Charts, ” Ac. Ac. 12ino. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Powers Miscellaneous Poems. 2 vols. 12mo. 1 Is. 

Poems appropriate for a Sick or Melancholy Hour, &c. 1 2mo. 

5s. 

A Midsummer Day’s Dream. A Poem. By Edwin Athcrstonc. 
Foolscap Svo. Ss. 

Translations and Imitations. By the Author of ** Ireland, a Sa- 
tire. ” Foolscap Svo. 7s. 

Bay Leaves. By T. C. Smith. Foolscap Svo. 6s. boards. 
Poems, by William Cowper, Esq. With an Introductory Essay. 
By James Montgomery, Author of Songs of Zion, Greenland, World 
befiwe tile Flood, &c. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Gow’s Vocal Melodies of Scotland, arranged for the Flute. By 
Mr Henflonoo* Part Second. 4s. 

&dnt Baldred of the Bass, a Pictish Legend ; the Siege of Ber- 
a Tragedy ; with other Poems and Ballads founded on the lo» 
sal of East liothian and Berwickshire. By James Mil- 

hr. ' l«s. 
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The Legend of Genevieve, with other Tales and Poeltii. pf, 
Delta. Post 8vo. 08, 6d. 

Queen H3'nde, a, Poem, in Six Books. By' James Hogg, Author 
of the Queen’s Wake, &c. 8vo. 14s. 

roLlTlCS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. X. (New Series). Royal 
8vo. 1/. 11s. 6(1. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public General Acts passed in 
5 Geo. IV.; being the Fifth Session of the Seventh Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. With Notes 
and Comments. By Thomas Walter Williams, Esq. of the Inner 
Tein])le, Barrister- at-Law, Editor of the Quarto Digest of the Sta- 
tute Law, &c. 8vo. Q.**. 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar Objects, and Imjlort- 
ance, of Political Economy : containing an Outline of a Conrse of 
Lectures on the Principles and Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. 
M'CuIloch, Esq. 5s. 

A Voice from India, in Answer to the Jleformers of England. By 
John B. Seely. 8vo. Ts. 

Richmond’s Narrative of the Condition of the Manufacturing Po- 
puKition. 6s. 

• TOPOGRAPHY. ^ , 

The Topography of all the known Vineyards, containing a Deserip-^ 
tion of all the Kinds and Quality of their Products, and a Classihca- 
tion. Translated frotn the French, and Abridged, .so as ti) fhrtn a 
raammi and guide to ail Importers and Purchasers of Wines, l^md. 

'Excursions in Cornwall, foolscap 8vo. Ids.; demy 8vo, 1/. 

India proofs, 3/. 3s. 

The Visitor’s New Guide to the Spa of Leamington Priori, anti ita 
vicinity, &c. &c. Embellished with 13 Engravings. -By W. T. Moc- 
criff. P2mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Traveller’s Guide through Scotland, newly Arranged and 
Corrected to 1824. In 2 volumes 12mo. To which is added an 
Itim‘rtiry. ]6s. bound. 

The Pleasure Tours in Scotland. To which is added an Itinerary, 
corrected to 1824. 9s. bound. 

A Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom. By 
Pitts Capper, Esq. With 47 Maps.' 8vo. 1/. lOs. 

THBOLOGY. 

The Bible Preacher, or Closet Companion for every day In tha 
year ; consisting of three hundred and sixty-five Outlines of SertnDiie 
in a regular series, from Genesis to Revelations ; together with sia 
complete Sermons, by the late Rev. — Foster, M. A. Collected 4nd 
arranged with a Menioir of the Author, by the Rev. S. Pig^^t, 
A<M., in one vol. l2mo. 9s. boards. 

Morning Meditations ; or, a Series of Reflections on varioi^ ppo- 
aages of Hhly Scripture, and Scriptural Poetry. By ih^ AuH^or' of 
“ Kotrospeet,” “ Odean,’* « Village,’' « Observer,” &c. Std. IBino. 
ds. bound. 
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Sermons on the Fif^y-First Psalm ; with others on Doctrinal and 
Practical Snhjects. By the Rev. J. Bull, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 

CrOBsman’s Prayers. l*2mo. 4s. 

Sermons for Young Persons in the Higher and Middle Classes of 
Society. Prom Ninety- two Si’irmms'by the late Right Rev. Theo- 
dore Dekon, D.D. Bhhop of the ProtC'tunt Churrli im the Diocess 
of South Carolina. Selet-ted by the Rev. K. Rcun, M.A. l‘.ltuo. ^s. 

On the progressive DilFusion of Divine Knoniulge, n Setinon, 
pceachcd before the very Reverend the Synod of Aboidoen. on Tues- 
day April 13th, ISS}-, anil publi'lied at their desire, liy the Rev. 
Alexander Black, D.D. Minister of the (Jo^pel at Turves. Is. 

^Plurality of Offices in the Church of Scotland Examined: — exhi- 
biting a view of their History in general — th'-ir inconsUlt ncy with 
the due Discharge of Pastoral Obligition. The Work also contains 
a Review of tire whole Contrnver.-y regarding the .\}>]>ointment of 
Principal M‘Farlane to the Inner iitgh Church uf Cilasguvv. By the 
Rev. Robert Burns. 12<no. fls. 6d. 

Four Editions of the New Tcstanienta, beautifully printed of the 
pocket size ; — I. Greek, with the English on opposite page^. II, 
Oreek, with the Latin opposite. III. Lilin, with itie English oppo- 
site. IV. French, with the English opposite. 

Acta Apostolorum, variorum notis tuas diglionem turn materinm il- 
litstrantibus sum adjecit Hastings Robinson, A.M. Hvo. 98. 6d. 

Discourses on some Important Subjects of Natural and tevcalcd Re- 
ligion, introduced by a Short View of the btet Kpecimeits of Pulpit 
Blogucnce which bare been given to the World in Ancient and Mo- 
dern Times. By David Scott, M.D. Minister of Corstorphine. 8vo. 
10», 6d. boards. 

,A Manual for the Sick ; containing Prayers and a Selection of 
PWms. By tl»o Reverend Thomas Huntingford, A.M. IBmo. 
€d. 

Family Conversatkms on tlie Evidences and Discoveries of Revela- 
tion. ISrao. Ss. bound. 

Lecture’s on the Lord’s Prayer, with two Discourses on interesting 
and important subjects. By the Rev. Sirke Booker, Vicar of Dud- 
ley, Ac. 12mo. 

Familiar IJlustratious of the Principal Evidences, and Design of 
Christianity. By Maria Hack. 18mo. Ss. boards. 

Selections from the Works of Archbishop Leighton ; with a brief 
Sketch of his Life, by the Rev. W. Wilson, D.D., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Second edition, with a Portrait. .Ss. 6d. boHrd.<i. 

The Duty of Family Prayer; a Sermon. By C. J. Blomheld, 
D»P» (now Bishop of Chester,) Rector of St Botolph’s, Btshopsgate, 
SVA. Is. 

A Manual of Family Prayer. By the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
ISmo, Is. 6d, ; and on hoe paper, Ss. 

live IMscourses on the Personal Office of Christ, and of the Holy 
Ghost; m ^1# Doctrine of the Trinity ; on Faith, and on Regencra- 
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tioii. By the Rev. WilHam Ptoctor, jun. M.A. Fellow of CathariiM 
Hail. Fo!>t Bvo. 48 6d. boards. 

Academical Examinations on the Principles of Chemistry, being 
an introduction to the Study of that Science. By JDuvid BosweU 
lleid. Vol. 1. l'2iu(>. IS*-, boards. 

VOYAGES AMI) TRAVELS. 

The Emigrant’s Nute>Book and Guide, witli Recollections of Up« 
per and Lower Canada during the late War. By J. C. Morgan, 
H. P. late 2d Bat. R. M. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Columbia : its Present State (in respect of) Climate, Soil, Produc* 
tions, Population, Government, Commerce, Revenue, Manufactures, 
Arts, Literature, Manners, Education, and Inducements to Emigra- 
tion ; with an original Map, and Itineraries, partly from Spanish 
Surviys, partly from actual observation. By Col. Francis Hall, Hy- 
diographer in the Service of Columbia- 8vo. 7s. 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to Cor-ica and Sardinia, dur- 
iag the Summer and Autumn of the year 1821. Cotnpdcd from the 
Minutes made by the Passengers, and Extracts from the Journal of 
his Lordship’s Yacht, the Mazeppa, kept by Capt. Benson, R. N. 
Foolscap 8vo. Ss. 

The VVoild in Miniature, edited by Fred. Shoberl. The Asiatic 
Islands and New Holland ; being a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, Character, and the State of Society of the various Tribes 
by which they are inhabited. Illustrated by 26 coloured Engravings. 
2 vols. 18mo. I2s. 

A Summary View of America ; comprising a Description of the 
Face of the Country, and of several of the principal Cities ; with 
Remarks on the Social, Moral, and Political Character of the People. 
By an Englishman. 8vo. lUs. 6d. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes, including the Countries East of 
Syria and Palci>iine. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 4to. Si. Ss. 

Extracts from n .Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822. By Captain Basil 
Hall, Royal Navy. In 2 vols. post 8vo. Fourth Edition. \l. la. 
boards. 

A Tour in Germany, and some of the Southern Provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, in the Years 1820, 1821, 1822. By John Russe^ 
Esq. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Second Edition, 16s. boards. 
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Alsolute finTkce&t manners and morals of, 293— ignorance of, 29G — 
intrigues of, 301 — infamous characters in Uic courts of, 304< — re- 
flections upon, S09, 

AcU^ bounty, Irish, their ruinous consequences, 388 — how this in- 
jury has been effected, 390. 

Advocate, Lord, of Scotland, duties of, 4.53 — length of time a pri- 
soner can remain untried by, 454 — attention paid by, to the cases 
which come before him, and consequences, 45(). 

JEtna, night ascent to, admirable description of, 51. 

Alderman's widow, letter to Cardinal Wolscy concerning, from Sir 
Thomas More, 430. 

Americans surpassed only by the English in travelling, and for what 
purpose generally, undertaken, 123. 

Anson, Lord, imperfections in his voyage, 137. 

Archbishop Cranmer, interesting letter from, to Hawkins, extracts 
from, 430. 

Arts, school of, where first Catablislied, nature and object of, 109 — 
number of students and lecturers in, 110 — principles established 

I in, 113 — individuals with whom it originated, 114 — where since 
established, 116— what necessary to promote its further useful- 
ness, 117. 

Assessed taxes, repeal of shown to be less necessary than the repeal 
of many others, 489. 

Ashantee, Journal of a Residence in, 336— supposed population of, 
338 — manners and language of, 339 — desire of the King of, to 
ppen a further communication with the British, 340— causes of the 
wars waged by, and their final success, 345 — part which England 
has acted in that war, and consequences of, 352— course to be 
pursued by the. British respecting, 354. 

B 

B^rmdh, princess of, her memoirs, character and value of, 287. 

JBeiffbrd, Earl, letter from, giving an account of the murder of 
Kizzio, 435. ■ 

JBerttdeht Duke of, warm eulogist of Louis XIV., 296« 

Dr, where he commenced his valuable scientific labours^ 
whom his plan afterwards adopted, 109— establishment 
in lion^o opened by, 1 15. 
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Jilackstotie, Judge> quotations from, 460. 

Boivdicht Mr, his estimate of the population of Ashantee, ft38. 

Droughantt Mr, his treatise on education, his' many claims to public 
esteem, 508 — extracts from the work, 509. 

Bounty/ Acts, frish, injurious consequences of, 388— by what means 
this injury has been effected, 390. 

Burnet, llishop, his account of the agony of King Williani for the 
loss of his Queen, 305. 

Burschen oi' Jon&, account of, 80 — laws of, 83 — duels of, and wea» 
puns employed in, St — duration of these peculiarities, 85. 

C 

Campbell, Thomas, Domestic Tale of, and its character, 272— scenes 
in, and extracts from, 273 — his hatred of oppression exemplified 
in his noble ode to the memory of the Spanish patriots, 282— War 
Song for the Greeks, 283' — The Rainbow, poem of, ib.— The Last 
Man, extracts from, 284 — Verses of, on Mr Kemble’s retirement 
from the stage, 2S5. 

Captain Itock, Memoirs of, 143 — ^his description of the cruelties 
practised in Ireland by the English at an early period of their his- 
tory, 1 1'4 — his account of the ^tate of Ireland In the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, 147 — how the Irish were treated by Cromwell, 148 
— perplexing state of the Irish at the Revolution, 149— what pro- 
hibitions enacted against the Irish during the reigns of Wiltiam 
and Amnc, 150 — consequences of tliis system, 151 — questiira whe- 
ther these incapacities will be removed, and from wliat priucipie, 
152 — <]uutation from the author, in allusion to the hopes of par- 
tial concession to the lri«h, 153. 

Catladics, Irish, disabilities of, lands of when confiscated, and a- 
tnuunt of, 300 — small number of, in the public offices in Ireland, 
3G2 — clergy, character of, how their condition might be amelio- 
rated, 365 — emancipation of, good to result from, 366— leadara 
, of, their folijs 3G7. 

Chalmers, Dr, of 8t John’s Church, Glasgow, how poor funds ma- 
naged by, 253 — from what cause its failure was anticipated, 255 
— success- of his experiment, 256 — his conviction of the evils of 
public charity, 258. 

Chancery Conti, of improvement in, by whom effected, 413— com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into, 415— calculation of the cashs 
decided in, 421. 

Chateaubriand, M., pamphlet of, on the death of Louis XVIII., and 
fulsome flattery, 8— what the young Napoleon’s birth compared 
toby, 13 — pamphlet of, respecting Charies X:, 18. 

Coomassie, capital of Ashantee, population of, 338. 

Corn-Laws, yepeal of, upon what grounds opposed, 55— erroneous 
opinions industriously circulated respecting, 56— fallacy of this 
argument respectingstlte overflowing importation of fot^gn. corn, 
63— iojunous consequences of, to the landioHrds and fluPMseva, 64 
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«vow«d object of the corn-laws in 1815 * 65— repeal of* hoie 
tending te ant^th the Poor^atee, 68~«xp^ieDcy of abolidiing 
the com^lasiw in other respects. 70. 

Ctdliety Sir George, manner in which he acted on Cape Coast, 348. 

Curment Dr, submission of, to Henry Vlll., 438. 

D 

Dantzic, price of corn at, 39. 

iDisedilities, Catholic, evil of, 360 — ^suggestions for the total aboli<- 
tion of, 366. 

Dominica, dreadful state of slavery in, 467. 

Dupuis, Mr, his calculation of the Ashantee poi>uIation, 338 — ^Iiis 
interview with the King of Ashantee, 340. 

Duties on coffee, reduction of, by whom brought under the consi- 
deration of the Treasury, 490— groundless fear of reducing the 
revenue by, 491 — duty on, and consumption of, for the last S‘J 
years, 493— consequence of the high duties, 495. 

E 

East India Company, extensive survey of, and progress of, 141. 

Education, scientific, of the people, difficulties of, 98 — method for 
promoting the same, 99— circulating libraiies, how useful to, 101 
—conversation, how to addto, 1 02— >elementary treatises serviceable 
to, 103— lectures essential to Ute success of, 105— progress made 
in establishing this system of instruction, and by whom, 107 — 
where already cstabliahed for the purpose of, 1 15 — ways by which 
may be still more effectually accomplished, 113. 

Education, public reviewers’ sentiments ci.ncerntng, 31.5 — what ma- 
terial improvements in, 321 — suggestions for the farther improve- 
ment of, as exempliSed in the management of llaxelwood Sehool, 
321 — extracts from, on, 322 — liow conducted, and regulations ad- 
opted in, 324. 

Egypt, scenes in, sketch of the ship and voyage to, 42 — ruins of Lux- 
ore described, 46 — slave market at Cairo, 49. 

Eldon, Lord, number of causes and petitions disposed of by, 419— 
comparative statement of, and other Chancellors, 422. 

Elizabeth, Letter to, from Sir Francis KnolJys, on a delicate matter, 
436. 

ElUs, Mr, his Letters illustrative of English History, 427 — remark 
applicable to this collection, 437 — his unfair accusation of Oliver 
Cromwell ably refuted, 444 — improvements suggested to, 449. 

JSmprc, Colonial, fatal effects of, to modern Europe, 483. 

Englaadf law of subletting applied with its full force in Ireland, .and 
oppression of, 394. 

JEafMs&HssfQry, Letters illustrative of, 427 — Henry V.,hi8 treatment of 
Sio liittstjrtous ciwtives whom victory had placed under his power, 
4i S >i " ’ - I < e tter of Sir Thomas More to Cardinal Wolsey, 4.30. 

Est^Uishments, Church, and tithes in Ireland, immense revenue of 
Irar clergy, 376— plan for the education of, S77> 
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Sthiopuh it» watnhh antiquity, IBO-^wtwM orii^Mlly mippoMd If 
be utuated, iai-<-«ottDtoie8 in, and cbamoter of tbdir iabiddtanta, 
183— whether Sihiopia or Egii^ the original foiiatiin, 193, 

F 

Fantees^ history and character of, 841— cowardice of, 842, 

FUkertft southern whale, account of, ISG^^branches of, where open* 
ed, 137. 

Foreign Com, price of, 57 — Amsterdam, 60— Dantaic, 59— Paris, 
61 — United States, 62 — average price at which it might be im- 
ported into England, 74. 

France, King of, custom at his death, 3. 

Franks, murder of, to what cause saia to be attributed, 394, 
Frediciders, Irish qualificaUon of, how tending to the increase of po- 
pulation, 393— consequenoes ^ to the landlord and tenant, 400— 
bow to be remedied, 40. 


G 

Gavelkind, meaning of, and ruinous efiects to the Irish peasantry, 390 
— necessity of its being utterly abolished, 391. 

Germany, tour in, 79— places described, ib— account of the Bursdien 
at the University of Jena, 80— of Wdnuur and Gbthe, 86— Prus- 
sia, virtues of its sovereign and his late consort, 91— form of its 
government, 93— and attempted defence of, 94. 

Gbthe, sketch of,. 86— versatility of his genius, 87— where his time 

. spent, and in what manner, 88. 

Grattan, Mr, his description of proctors in Ireland, 879— epeedh of, 
for r^ress, 388. 

Greeks, war-song for, by whom written, concluding part of, 288. 

H 

Harrison, Mr, loss of, to the African Institution, and excellent prin- 
ciples of, 227. 

Hayti, state of, claims it possesses to our attention, 498— population 
of, 499 — ^increase of population in, compared with the progress of 
population in our slave colonies, 500— produce of the iriand, 501 
—moral state of, 502* 

Henry V,, letter of, and how his distinguished prisoners treated hy» 
428. 

Heritors, what meant by, die doty of, in the management of die a 
in Scotland, 282. 

H^k Tory principles, under what pretext inculcated, 1— these ex- 

' mnplifiM in the case of Louis XVlII., fulsome flatte^ paid to hto 
by Chateaubriand, 6 — in a sermon preached before Charles II. by 
the Biriiop of Down, IS— servility to, in the History of Lmrd 
Clarendon, 20— tMs servile spirit contrmted with the eondunt of 
the Americans towards La Fayette, 85— fatal eonseqniMha of 
these, 29. 
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HSlt Mr» nutter of Hazelwood School, Treatise on die manner in 
which the school u conducted, S3S— number of boys, laws fmra* 
ed by^, S34— currency estiAIisbed in, S5i5— brandm taught by, 
in what manner their different movements performed, S27 — his 
mode of teaching the languages, 328— means employed by, for ex- 
citing a love of knowledge, 328— extracts from, on the subject of 
education, 330— cheerfulness preserved in this etlabliabment, 332 
—extract of a letter from, 333. 

Huggins of Nevis’s crime, tried for flogging slaves, and acquitted, 
478. 

"‘Hutton^ Mr, voyage of, to Africa, 'hb estimaite of tlic capital of 
Ashantee, 338» ^ 


I 

hnpresstnentf abolition of, what body anxious to repress all discus- 
sion, 15 i — ^mistakes made by the apologists of coercion, 157— 
consequences of this system, 163— cost of the machinery employ- 
ed in, 172— objections to, 174— account of the means resorted to 
for escaping from, 176— instances of desertion from, 178— how 
possible effectually to be abolished, 180. 

Jnma, Sketches of, and character of the work, SI — quotations from, 
33— description of the attendance on a British officer in India, 
Si— sketch of the el^hant, 35— of a pagoda, 86— Bijanagur, 
ruins of, 37— picture of Calcutta, 38— sight of Scindiah returning 
from the chase, 80. * 

Ireland f to whom its inhabitants compared, 143 — ^how brutally treat- 

^ ed after the reign of Henry 11., 144— how butchered l|y Queen 
Elizabeth’s officers, 146— number and e.'tent of confibcations in, 
during the reign of James I., 147 — Cromwell’s mode of settling the 
affisirs of, and massacres committed by him, 148— acts pabsed 
against, in King William’s reign, 1 50— Vestment of, during the 
reigns of Ge'orge i. and II., 151— state of, in the present reign, 
and expectations of the inh^itants of, ib.— beautiful quotation re- 
specting, 1 53 — source of the violent religious and party animosi- 
ties in penal dwabilities of the .Catholics in, 860— defective state 
of the magisteacy in, .368— suggestions for the juridical improve- 
ment of, 369 — church cstablbhment and githes in, 376 — number 
of Protestants in, ib.— immense revenues of the Protestant clergy 
in, 377— proctors in their oppression, 378— causes of the po- 
verty of, 383— causes of the.increase of population in, 388. 

1# 

J 

Jaum //, disinterment of hb body, deposition in a new church, and 
inconsbtenry 26. 

James V. of Scotland, letter of, to Sir Thomas Wharton, 434. 

Jud^t dvil, theb unlimited power of reviewing their own Judg- 
inettts,.462. 
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Jurift Graod» 'in England, companion bctirecn and the povcri ^of 
the Public ^oiecHtor of Scotland, 457-~it6 eaoellsneea, 458*** 
objection! tb Uiese in Scotland, 4)S^ 

K 

Kemblti Mr, venei en his retirement from the stage, 285. 

Kingy Charles, I. Letters «f, to Newcastle 441, to Prince Maurice. 
442. 

King Louis XVIII. character of ins death, S.->how flattered by his 
courtiers, 4 — Kings of France, ceremony at the coronation of, 1 1 
— Charles X. unbounded joy of the French at his accession ; adr 
dress to, by the Prefect, at the gate of Paris, 15— >addreas of tlic 
Archbishop to, 16«»joy of the Journals at, 18. 

^ L 

La Fayettty honest aflection exhibited towards him by Uie American 
people, 25. * . 

Laingy Captain, allusion to letters of, SS7. 

Lcut Man, poem entitled, and by whom, 284. 

Law, Criminal, of Scotland, attempted defence of, character and de- 
fects of this pamphlet, 451 — difierent views entertained on the ju- 
dicial administration of criminal justice, 452~-'leading error of the 
author, ib.— .instances of the author’s anxiety the blame the Eng- 
lish system, and to applaud to other, 453 — mistakes with regard to 
the public prosecutor, 454~>objection8 to, 460. 

Law*s Misnssipi prefect, and artifice of a lady to obtain an interview 
With, 303. 

Leases, difierence between, la Ireland and Scotland, and how injuri- 
ous to the former kingdom, 392. 

lAeutenant, Lord, of Ireland, abolition of that office and its good con- 
sequences, 373— officers of that name appointed to tbe counties of 
Ireland, and good effects to be derived from, 371. 

Life, waste of, whether most by sea or land, and calculation of the 
’same, 170. 

Loo Choo, account of their treatment >of the whale fishery at, 189. 

Lord, Clarendon, instance of his servility to kingly power, 90. 

Louis XIV., extreme ignorance of, 293— his reception of the Mar- 
shall ViUeroi, 234— story of hb ^ysician, 295-«-sketeh of^hls wife, 
296— anecdote of hb brother, in.— Louis, XV. admirtd>le charac- 
ter of, and to whomoompared, 297. 

JLoum XVIII., character of, his death, in what words intelligence of, 
communicated to the soldiers of the garrison, 3— crowd whtsh 
came to see the body after death, 4— pamphlet of Chateaubriand 
after the decease of, 6. 

Ltnusa,^late queen of Prussia, character of, 91— dying wonls to hot 
sons, 92— how regarded by the Prussians^ 93. 
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Meg^ac$ of Iceland, defective itate oti^j wlien filled, fi69-*>«tig- 
gestiooaforthe improveaieDt of, ib. 

Mcdajf$t engagement with in the China Sea, 12S. 

Margravintt memoirs, character of, 288. 

Mazarinet Cardinal, anecdote of, respecting the Duke of Orleans, 227 
•>->to whom married, and how he treated his wife, 307. 

McCarthy t Sir Charles, to what station placed by Government, 340— 
how regarded by the natives of the Gold Coast, 350— engagement 
of, with the King of Aahantee, and fate of, 353. 

Mescal men, how much at one period want^ in the navy, 138. 

Memoirtf kind of which have lately issued from the press, 311— whidi 
of these the, most infamous, 31 1— of Lord Byron, how justly sup- 
pressed, 312— classes of sodety which have most interest in sup- 
pressing these, and reasons for, 313. 

Memoirs of Captain Rock, 143. 

Merawe, magnificent monuments at, 183— by whom observed, 189— 
its real site, 190. 

Meredith^ to what cause be ascribes the cirilization of the people of 
Accra, 339. 

MideBemeut instance of the injustice of, in Ireland, 895. 

Morty Sir Thomas, letter of, to Cardinal Wolsey, by the command of 
his master, on an interesting subject, 430. 

N 

JVanfes, striking picture of, 53. 

HtUy upper course of, how very little known, and the country ihrough 
which it pames, 181— rough sketch of, 187. 

Nortky Mr, his account of the ptfelications used in the Catholic 
schools, 404. 


O 


Cd^y Mr, bis calculation of the amount of wheat exported from 
I^tzic to foreign countries in 1801, 1802, 59. 

Oliver Cromoadiy letters of, on important occasions, 442 — to the 
House of Commons at Naseby, 447. 

Onamy Chinese cooks in, manner of vending their viands, 133. 

O* Nealy wars of in Ireland, and expense of, to England— O and Mac, 
names obnoxious to many humane Eng^irii, 146. 

Orange associations, trials of Orangemen, and consequences of these 
combinacichs, 864. > 


Orieai»y Charles Duke of, how crudly treated by Henry V. of Eng- 
land, 429. 

Orieanty Dutchess of, her memoires, her origin and character, 289— 
her .conversion to the Catholic firith, and by whom, 290— sketch of, 
as drawn by b^rsel^ 291— boundless curiority of, 282>-d}atred en- 
tertaindifl by^ against Madame Maintenon,294— nature of her cor- 
respondence, SOX’— her unfounded charge ogainst King William's 
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Pacha of EgjpC, Eceoant «ff the expeditittB eient by* ^Uliom 

encounte^, ] 8 S ~>17 what meen# an effectual oonqueet conU ha 
obtained to, 186. 

Party t High Church, efforts of suee^ of these, S. 

Patria^tf Spanish, ode to the memory of. Stanzas from, ^2. 

Ped, Mr, propoa^ inquiry into the Court of Chancery by, 413^ 
limitations proposed 416-^necdote of a learnM gentleman 
by, 430. ’ - 

Petty, Sir William, his calculation of the nnndter of people in Ireland 
in (1672),— 884. 

PetOf a prieitt, reproof of, to Henxy Vlll. on his marriage with Anne 
Bolyne, 488. 

Paoarty of the Irish peasantry, causes of, 884— excessive amount Of 
its population stated, 886— proposed reme^eS for, S91><-Jaw of 
tenant and subtenant, how occasimnng, and how die abpfitioa of 
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